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BRIBF REMARKS 

REGARDING 

MODERH ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES 

ACCORDING TO THE 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 

CAWtJTTA 


1822 



In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy, son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise with the following introduction :— 

“At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature to 
suppress the abominations of Kulin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Raja Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the Legislative body, will have the satisfaction to see 
that my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, and 
so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 


CAWUTTA, Jtdy 12, 1856. 


RUMAPRUSAD ROY.” 



PREFACE 


For about half a century, Raja Rammohun Roy's works are 
out of pnnt. It is a pity that the writings of the greatest leader of 
modern Indian renaissance are beyond the reach of the people whom 
he had s^ed. We consider it a sacred duty to bring them within 
reach of the public as it is idle to theorise about perfect editions 
when the original texts are not available for easy reference. We have 
tned to make the books as accurate as- possible. In order to make the 
Kaja s works available to the largest number of people, the price has 
been fixed low and the parts have been divided acx:ording to subjects 
After reprinting the complete works, an additional volume will be 
published containing critical and bibliographical notes. An up-to-date 
biography of the Raja will form a separate volume. 


Kawdas Nag 
Debajyoti Btoman 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Raja Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) the illustrious Maker of Modern 
India and Founder of the Brahmo Samaj (the first Hindu Unitarian 
Church) published* pamphlets, booklets, articles, translations and books 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, Arabir and English, before 
his early death in Bristol (27 Sep. 1833). Within ten years after his death 
we find his loyal friends and disciples organizing themselves into the 
Tatlva-bodhini Sabha (Spiritual Awakening Association) and launching its 
historic journal the Patrika which served Bengal and enlightened India 
for three quarters of a Century. Dwarkanath Tagore (1794-1846) 
encouraged his son Debendranath Tagore (father of Rabindranath) to 
develop the theistic groups and to recover and republish the works of 
Rammohun. But it was not an easy affair even then, say twenty years 
after his demise. Erudite Raj Narain Bose (grandfather of Sri Aurobindo 
Chose) worked continuously to trace out, collect, edit and print from the 
first editions many of Rammohun’s writings republished now by the Bengal 
Academy of Letters ( ). But even Rajnarayan and Vedan. 

tavagish failed to trace any of his early writings of the last quarter 
of the 18th century when Rammohun studied in Patna & Beneras 
With his acute mind and philological acumen, he read many original texts 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic etc. We get glimpses 
into them from chance references found in his later works ; but nothing 
could be traced alas of the concrete fragments of Rammohun’s thoughts 
before he was approaching 40 when he mastered English. 

The earliest Arabic and Persian booklets the totally lost Manazarat-ul- 
Adiyan (in Persian) and the Persian Tuhfat u'l-Muwahhidin (1804 ? ) with 
an Arabic introduction were probably printed in Murshidabad. (North 
Bengal). Tuhfat was luckily preserved in the Library of the British 
Museum and it was reprinted, by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, from the 
only other text now available in India, from the Dacca University 
collection. Mr. J. N. Das, then Secretary of the Samaj consulted 
me while publishing the original Perso-Arabic text with its crude 
English rendering by Moulavi Obaidullah and also a Bengali translation 
of Obaidullah’s English version. I tried to secure the co-operation of a 
Muslim scholar competent to write a modern English commentary 

* Extract from Rammohuu’s letter to the Editor of his English works Mr. 
John Digby, England (quoted by Miss Collet). 

“I also translated their most revered Theological work namely Vedanta into 
Se»(7aif and(untraced so far) and also several chapters of the Ved, in order to 
convince them that the unity of Qod and absurdity of idolatry are evidently pointed oui^ 
by their own Boriptures". ^ • 
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to the Perso-Arabic text of the Tuhfut, But alas few of the Muslim 
divines today were found soundly informed enough about the thinkers 
and texts of progressive Islam of tlic 18th century which Rammohun 
surveyed with rare thoroughness and catholicity. As a theistic Hindu he 
was strongly attracted by the philosophical mysticism, bold rationalism 
and uncompromising monotheism of Islam. The famous Encyclopedia of 
Islam, even in its new enlarged edition, shows little interest and less 
knowledge of Islamic studies in India of the age of Rammohun—a fit 
subject for a doctoral thesis, in the Universities of Aligarh or Hyderabad, 
Teheran and Ankara, Damascus or Cairo. 

Hinduism Judaism and Islam apart, Rammohun studied Christianity 
also with a thoroughness that may seem phenomenal in an age when India 
afforded very few scholastic facilities, except through the channels of dog¬ 
matic and prosyletizing Christianity. But, guided by his “inner light”, Rarn- 
mohun who rediscovered and translated the monotheistic Vedic texts (in 
Bengali, Hindi and English), also began studying Christian scriptures and 
doctrines. In 1821 he published “A Vindication of the Hindoo religion 
against the attacks of Christian Missionaries” ( Fide Part II of our new 
edition). But in 1823 Rammohun had to face very bitter schismatic 
attacks, from one Dr. R. Tytler M D. (Surgeon of the East India Co. ; 
Vide Part IV) The Baptist missionaries, led by the learned Dr. Marshman 
specially attacked Rammohun’s The Precepts of Jesus : with the now 
untraced translations into Sungserit and Bengalee, (Calcutta 1820 : Vide 
Part V.). But while we could reprint his English Precepts, we failed to 
recover a single copy either of its Bengali or Sanskrit versions (apparently 
made by Rammohun whose translation, into Bengali, of the Bhagavad 
Gita also is missing.) 

This monumental work was followed by the First, the Second and 
the Final Appeals (Parts V, VI, VII) to the Christian Public, in defence 
of the Precepts of Jesus which sought to foster mutual understanding 
by arguing that “Ist, that the Precepts of Jesus which teach that love to 
God is manifested in beneficence towards our fellow creatures, are a 
sufficient guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndly, that omnipresent 
God who is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided in person." (Vide Part VI) 

But even after these friendly gestures to his Christian contemporaries, 
in India, Ramiiohun was pained to find harsh criticism, by Dr. Marshman 
of his Precepts of Jesus printed in the fourth number of the Quarterly 
journal the "Friend of India” (Dec. 1821). So Rammohun published his 
final Appeal in which he s^minded the public of what he wrote before :— 



“I decline entering into any discussions on the dogmas of Christianity 
and confine my attention to the task of laying before ray fellow- 
creatures the words of Christ with a translation from the English into 
Sanskrit and the language of Bengal.” This memorable answer, of a 
Hindu Unitarian (Vedantist) to Trinitarian Christians will ever shine, as 
much as a monument of scholarship as of a profound spiritual realization 
which the Christians of the future, we hope, will appreciate. 

Rammohun spent the last fifteen years of his life largely in Calcutta 
(1815-1830) ; and in that cosmopolitan city, he, being a life-long fighter for 
Truth, met friends as well as foes. He fought for the vindication of the 
rights to Zfve of Indian women who are the greatest beneficiaries today of 
Rammohun’s epoch-making struggle which should be commemorated in free 
India by our women in a worthy manner. Rammohun fought also for the 
freedom of speech which should equally be remembered by the Indian Press. 
He ever championed the cause of freedom for enslaved nations and wrote 
to the British Parliament (1831-33) his searching and sympathetic notes on 
the humble India peasants exploited by the landlords created by the 
Settlement of 1793 {vide Part III). But above all these local and occasional 
struggles, shine his philosophic calm and unshaking faith in One God and 
in the Unity of Mankind. In that faith alone rests the hope of human 
solidarity and world Peace. He hoped to serve that great cause of Unity 
by laying the foundations of the scientific and sympathetic study of 
Comparative Religion. He was the accredited modern Pioneer of that great 
discipline, both in the East and the West. Mastering the languages of the 
scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism etc. of his own country, Rammohun 
made painstaking study of Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and Urdu, to 
understand Islam in India and abroad, so that the Muslims honoured him 
with the title of a Zabardust Maulrvi 

His modernism nay his futuristic flights of idealism took him to study 
Greek and Latin and even the difficult Hebrew language, so that he 
could compare and understand fully the Old Testament as well as the New 
with their Commentaries and Lexicons which we find quoted all over 
his Christian tracts. So Rammohun was hailed as the “Grandfather” by 
that inspired interlocutor between the East and West, Keshub Chunder Sen 
who roused. Western listernes with his perorations on the spirit of Oriental 
Christ, appreciated by the liberal Christians of Europe and America. 

From Europe Ramraohun’s messages and works were lovingly taken 
over to America which he adored ; and Emerson dipped into the pages of 
Rammohun's works so as to develop a new school of transcendentalism in 
New England, influencing the master minds of America like Thoreau and 
Whitman. I hope to bring out this global character of Rammohun’s works 
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in the concluding volume for which materials must be explored in the rich 
libraries, especially of the British and American Unitarians in Europe 
and America. They fraternally joined us while we celebrated, in 1928, 
the Centenary of the foudation of the Brahmo Samaj and also during the 
death centenary of Rammmohun in 1933. They invited us also to the 
International Congress 1958) of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, in Chicago where we presented to them this new Edition of 
Rammohun’s English work. 

Meanwhile, in presenting these new reprints of his English 
works we crave the indulgence of the readers for many defects in typo¬ 
graphy and other errors May the spirit of Unity championed by 
Rammohun, inspire us to strengthen the spiritual relations between 
the East and the West! I 


Rammohun’s 186th Birthday 
22 May, 1958 


KALIDAS NAG 
Editor 


In my own country or in foreign land. 

Wherever I chance to be, 

I see Thee, I pray to Thee amidst Thy vast creation. 
Infinite is Thy creation, according to diversities 

of Space and Time ; 

They attest, every moment, to Thy glory ! 

I see Thy potency everywhere 

and never feel lonely, O master ! 


I conclude the English works of Mahatma Rammohun with my rough English rendering of 
his simple, yet sublime Bengali Hymn. 

Rammohun composed it and mailed it to his son Radhaprasad, only a few months before his 
death in Bristol (27 Sep. 1833). KALIDAS NAG 


Ki svadese Ki videk yathaya tathaya thaki TomSra racana-madhye 
Tomake dekhiya daki Desa-bhede Kala-bhede recana asima Prati-k^hane sak^ha 
deya Tomara malima Toifiara prabhava dekhi na thaki ekaki ! 



BRIEF REMARKS 

REGARDING 

MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES 


With a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state of 
civilization throughout the greater part of the empire of Hindustan in 
ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradual degradation introduced 
into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities, I am 
induced to give as an instance, the interest and care which our ancient 
legislators took in the promotion of the comfort of the female part of 
the conuuunity; and to compare the laws of female inheritance which 
they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of enjoyment 
of life, with that which moderns and our contemporaries have gradually 
introduced and established, to their complete privation, directly or 
indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 


♦An an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was first introduced 
among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe, who were appointed to defend and rule the 
country, having adopted arbitniry and despotic practices, the others revolted against them; 
and under the personal command of the celebrated Parasuram, defeated the Royalists in several 
battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. It was at last resolved 
that the legislative authority should be confined to the first class who could have no share in 
the actual government of the state, or in managing the revenue of the country under any 
pretence; while the second tribe should exorcise the executive authority. The consequence 
was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a great many centuries. The Brahmans 
having no expectation of holding an office, or of partaking of any kind of political promotion, 
devoted their time to scientific pursuits and religious austerity, and lived in poverty Freely 
associating with all the other tribes they wore thus able to know their sentiments, and to 
appreciate the justness of their complaints, and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, 
which often induced them to rectify the abuses that were practised by the second tribe. But 
after the expiration of more than two thousand years, an absolute form of government came 
gradually again to prevail. The first class having been induced to accept employments in 
political de^rtments, became entirely dependent on fce second tribe, and so unimportant in 
themselves, that they were obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, 
and to institute new rules according to the diotatet of their contemporary princes. They were 
oimsiderod as merely nominal legislators, and the whole power, whether legislative or executive, 
was in fact exercised by the Rajputs. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a period 
of about a thousand years, when Musulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded the country, 
and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, detested by their respective subjects, 
conquer^ them all successively, and intrMuwd their own tyrannical system of government, 
destroying temples, universities and ell other sacred and literary establishments. At Pi^nt 
the wh^ompire (with the exception of a few provinces) has been placed under the British 
power, and some advantages have already been derived from the prudent management of its 
rulers,’from whose general character a hero of future quiet and happinese is justly entertained. 
The succeeding generation will, however, be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages 
of this government. 
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BRIEF REMARKS REGARDING 


All the ancient lawgivers unanimously awarded to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband, 
in order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her 
children, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. “After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property left 
by their father 

Katyayana. “The father being dead, the mother should inherit 
an equal share with the son.”f 

Narada. “After the death of husband, a mother should receive 
a share equal to that of each of his sons.”J 

Vishnu the legislator. “Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.’’§ 

Vrihaspati. “After his (the father’s) death a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his sons; their 
step-mothers also to equal shares : but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons.’’j| 

Vyasa. “The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and all the 
grand-mothers {including the mothers and step-mothers of the father), are 
said to be entitled as mothers.’’^ 

This Muni seems to have made this express declaration of rights 
of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the ideas that the 
latter were already sufficiently established by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa, 
the modern expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standard authority in the division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widows 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 

• ftwiRrt ivRiFjfr ini ftw i 

+ Jill 111 ■■■II Pi llO ^ -■Ji 

J JRRilT WiNiu q?it | 

§ i*if: I 

II i 
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his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle only 
those ■wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with his sons; 
but if he omit such a division, those wives can have no claim to the 
property he leaves. These two modern expounders lay stress upon a 
passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot equal shares 
to his wives, in case he divides his property during his life, whereby 
they connect the term “of a father,” in the above quoted passage of 
Vyasa, viz., "the wives of a father, &c.,” with the term “di'vision’* 
understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no son, are considered 
in the division made by a father, as entitled to equal shares with his 
sons: and that when sons may divide property among themselves 
after the demise of their father, they should give an equal share to 
their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the division. Here the 
expounders did not take into their consideration any proper pro\’ision 
for step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of support from their 
step-sons than mothers can expect from their own children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son ; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on 
her son’s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expounders, 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been often 
the case), as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on division, 
which dejjends on the will of the sons. 

vSome of our contemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a verdict 
by Judical Courts,) have still further reduced the right of a mother to 
almost nothing, declaring, as I understand, that if a person die, leaving 
a widow and a son or sons, and also one or more grandsons, whose father 
is not alive, the property so left is to be divided among his sons and 
his grandsons, his widow in this case being entitled to no share in the 
property, though she might have claimed an equal share, had a division 
taken place among those surviving sons and the father of the grandson 
while he was alive.* They are said to have founded their opinion on the 
above passage, entitling a widow to a share when property is to be divi¬ 
ded among sons. 

In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can receive 


*Tbi« expoHition hM been (1 am toid) ant aside by the Supreme Courtin conaequenee 
of the Judgea having prudently applied for the opiniona of other Pandite, which turned out to 
be at variance with tnoae of the majority of the regular adviaera of the Court in points of Hindu 

law. 
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nothing when her husband has no issue by her; and in case he dies 
leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, one of whom 
happend to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, also have no claim 
to the property; and again, should any one leave more than one sur¬ 
viving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a share to the widow, keep 
the property undivided, the mother can claim nothing in this instance 
also. But when a person dies, leaving two or more sons, and all of them 
survive and he inclined to allot a share to their mother, her right is in 
this case only valid. Under these expositions, and with such limitations, 
both step-mothers and mothers have, in reality, been left destitute 
in the division of their husband’s property, and the right of a 
widow exists in theory only among the learned, but unknown to the 
populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes dependent 
on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters-in-law. She 
is not authorized to expend the most trifling sum or dispose of an 
article of the least value, without the consent of her son or daughter- 
in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day before. Cruel 
sons often wound the feelings of their dependent mothers, deciding in 
favour of their own wives, when family disputes take place between 
their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who often are numerous on 
account of polygamy, being allowed in these countries, are still more 
shamefully neglected in general by their step-sons, and sometimes 
dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law who have fortunately a son 
or sons by their husband. 

It is not from religious preju.dices and early impressions only, 
that Hindu widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceas^ 
husbands, but also from-jtheir witnessing the distress in which widows 
of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and slights to 
which they are daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence q^ter the death of their husbands: and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future reward held 
out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourage, in a great degree, polygamy, a 
frequent source of.the greatest misery in native families; a grand 
object of Hindus being to secure a provision for their nmle offspring, 
the law, which relieves them from the net'essity of giving an equal 
portion to their wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence 
of their inclinations in respect to the ntunbet they marry. Some of 
them, especially Brahmans of higher birth, marry ten, twenty or 
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thirty women,* either for some small consideration, or merely to 
gratify their brutal inclinations, leaving a great many of them, both 
during their life-time and after their death, to the mercy of thdr own 
paternal relations. The evil consequences arising from such polygamy, 
the public may easily guess, from the nature of the fact itself, without 
my being reduced to the mortification of particularising those which 
are known by the native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands, ist. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence, srdly. To die on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those w'ho are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared with those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one: we may safely attribute 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in 
providing for the maintenance of their-females. 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmans is directly contrary 
to the law given by ancient authors; for Yajnavalkya authorizes 
second marriages, while the first wife is ahve, only under eight 
circiuustances : isi. The vic'e of drinking spirituous liquors. 2ndly. 
Incurable sickness. ydly. Deception. 4/Wy. Barrenness. $thly. 
Extravagance, bthly. The frequent use of offensive language, ythly. 
Producing only female offsprings. Or, SlMy. Manifestation of hatred 
towards her husband.f 

Manu, ch. 9th, v. 80th. ‘‘A wife who drinks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may 
at all times be superseded by another wife.”J 

8ist. "A barren wife may be superseded by another in the 


*Tb« bomirof UiU practico k wi painful tu the natural feelings uf man thatevon Madhab ' 
Singh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brahnuiii himself), through compassion, took upon 
hituself (1 am told) within the last half eantury, to limit Brahuians of his estate to four wives 
only. 
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eighth year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth; she, who 
brings forth only daughters, in the eleventh; she, who is accustomed 
to speak unkindly, without delay.”* 

82nd. “But she, though, afflicted with illness, is beloved and 
virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her on consent.’'f 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorized by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a second 
marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his consent only 
on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, the above 
Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female 
sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have been necessarily 
very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit. 

Vrihaspati. “The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the sons are entitled. 

Vishnu. “The rights of unmarried daughters shall be proiiortioned 
according to the shares allotted to the sons.”§ 

Manu, ch. 9<A, V. 118. “To the unmarried daughters let their 
brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. Let 
each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who feel 
disinclined to give this shall be condemned.”|| 

Yajnavaekya. “Let such brothers as are already purified by 
the essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those rites the 
brothers that are left by their late father unpurified ; let them also 
purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part of their own ix)rtion.”f 

t ferr wvm 1 
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Katya YANA.* "A fourth part is declared to be the share of 
uiunarried dai^ters, and three-fourths of the sons; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to be inadequate to defray the. expenses 
attending their marriage, the sons have an exclusive right to the property, 
but shall defray the marriage ceremony of the sisters.” 

But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the right of 
the daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to any share in the 
property left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
marriage should be defrayed by the brothers. He founds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, imply mere donation on the part of the brothers from their 
own portions for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emoliunent to the Brahmans of less respectable caste, 
(who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high caste. 
These so far from spending money on the marriage of their daughters 
or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, and generally bestow 
them in marriage on those who can pay most.f Such Brahmans and 
Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry their female relations to 
men having natural defects or worn-out by old age or disease, merely 
from pecuniary considerations, whereby they either bring widowhood 
upon them soon after marriage or render their lives miserable. They 
not only degrade themselves by such cruel and unmanly conduct, but 
violate entirely the express authorities of Manu and all other ancient 
law-givers, a few of which I here quote. 

Manu, ch. 3rd, v. 51. “Let no father, who knows the law, 
receive a gratuity, howewr small, for giving his daughter in marriage; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, 
is a seller of his offspring.”! 

Ch. 9th, v. 98. "But even a man of the servile class ought not 
to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marri^e, since a 
father who takes a fee on that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter. ”*|f 

jimia 0^ on (tint n 

t Knjfth KriHhnachandra, the great-grandfather of the present ex-Rajah of Nadia, 
pn^vented thia cruel praetiee of the sale of daughtem and Histera thoughont hia estate. 

X w wmmti flw 1 
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V. 100. "Nor, even in former births, have we heard the virtuous 
approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of nuptial 
gratuity.”* 

Kasapa. “Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers of 
their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a heinous 
iniquity.”t 

Both common sense, and the law of the land designate such a 
practice as an actual sale of females; and the humane and liberal 
among Hindus, lament its existence, as well as the annihilation 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modem ex¬ 
pounders. They, however, trust, that the humane attention of Govern¬ 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chief sources of vice 
and misery and even of suicide among women; and to this they are 
encouraged to look forward by what has already been done in modifying, 
in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by Muhammadan Legis¬ 
lators, to the happy prevention of many cniel practices formerly established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and to those who 
interest themselves in their behalf, to observ'e daily that several daughters 
in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion of the property, whether 
real or personal, left by their deceased father, if a single brother be alive : 
while they (if belonging to a Kulin family or Brahman of higher rank) 
are expos^ to be given in marriage to individuals who have already seve¬ 
ral wives and have no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of mainte¬ 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law. the leanied 
Brahmans, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, 
generally divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those 
females and the other that of their adv'ersaries. Sometimes in these 
or other matters respecting the law, if the object contended for be 
important, the whole community seems to be agitate<l by the exertions 
of the parties and of their respective friends in claiming the v'erdict of the 
law against each other. In general, howev-^er, a consideration of the ]diffi- 
culties attending a law suit, which a native woman, particularly a 
widow, is hardly capable of surmounting, induces her to forego her 
right; and if she continue virtuous, she is obliged to liv^e in a miserable 

• *TRS« JTaiwlTO ff I 
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state of dependence, destitute of all the comforts of life ; it too often 
happens, however, that she is driven by constant unhappiness to seek 
refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been hardly possible to have formed 
a committee of European oriental scholars and learned Brahmans, 
capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, therefore, highly 
judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the different Zillah 
Courts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges in regard 
to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many European 
gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with but little 
assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be for the Hindu 
community, both male and female, were they to enjoy the benefits 
of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, particularly on 
matters of inheritance. 

any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, univ'ersally, the character'of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is far from my intention. I only maintain, 
that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 
judgment of European gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. 
But, should the Natives receive the same advants^es of education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, worthy of 
the confidence of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the Dayabhaga, a work on Succession, and of an extract 
from the Mitakshara, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis of the arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of the eminently learned scholar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Law by the most 
venerable Sir WitUAM Jones, that no doubt may entertained as to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihaspati, the 
L^slature, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitakshara, 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unavoid¬ 
ably rendered by myself. I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 
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THE RIGHT OF HINDUS 

OVER 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY 


India, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, 
and forms of worship; and notwithstanding they unanimously consider 
their ancient legislators as inspired writers, collectively revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of civil law. 

2. \\Tien we .examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find 
it widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin); so that the inhabitants 
of the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect 
of Bengal; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
residing in Bengal, in various occupations, have seemingly familiarized 
themselves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of 
Tellingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
origin, is still more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and the dialects of the upper provinces. The variety obseivable in 
their respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must 
be sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these people. 

3. As to the rules of civil lau;, similar differences have always 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has bwn regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities: while 
the Mitakshara, by Vijnaneswara, is upheld, in like manner, through¬ 
out the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. The natives 
of Bengal and these of the upper provinces believe alike in the sacred 
and authoritative character of the writings of Manu, and of the other 
legislating saints: but the former reedve those precepts according to 
the interpretation given them by Jimutavahana, while the latter rely 
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on the explanation of them by Vijnaneswara. The more modern 
author, Jimutavahana, has often found occasion to differ from the 
other in interpreting sacred passages according to his own views, most 
frequently supported by sound reasoning; and there have been thus 
created everlasting dissensions among their respective adherents, 
particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.* 

4. A European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
I allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churches, who, 
though' they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ from 
each other in many practical points, owing to the different interpreta¬ 
tions given to passages of the Bible by the commentators they respectively 
follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from 
the preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
Mitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literary world, 
which are as follows. "It (the present volume) comprehends the 
celebrated treatise of Jimutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal, under the emphatic title of Dayabhaga, 
or ‘inheritance’; and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Mitakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it is received in all the schook of 
Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the peninsula 
of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, 
and as an authority from which they rarely dissent.’’ (p. 4.) "The 
Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s treatise, 
which is, on almost evey disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the 
Mitakshara, has no deference for its authority.’’ (p. 4.) "But (between the 
Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) the preference appeared 
to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimutavahana himself, as well 
because he was the founder of this school, being the author of the doctrine 
.which it has adopted, as because the subjects which he discusses, are 
treated by him with eminent abiUty and great precision." (p. 5.) The 
following is a saying current among the learned of Bengal, con&ming 
the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 

*n*WT ^ ywwa t n 
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“Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the authority 
of the Dayabhaga, and the other opposed to it; (but) what is opposed to 
the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6 . From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of the 
British courts in Bengal, as far as relates to the law of inheritance, has 
been hitherto consistent with the principles led down in the Dayabhaga, 
and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in many 
most important cases, in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara. 
I notice a few important cases of frequent occurrence, which have 
been fully discussed, and invariably decided by the judicial tribunals 
in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First. If a member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband’s share according 
to the Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.’* 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it away.f 

Third. If a man dies, leaving one daughter having issue, and 
another without issue, the latter shall inherit the property^ left by 


*Mitak8hars, Ch. II, Soc. i. Article 39. “Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, beine chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who, being leparated from hi$ ro-htirt, and pof 
mftntqitmuy revniled with them, dies leaving no male issue.’* 

Dayabhaga, Ch. \I, Sec. i. Art. 43, “But, on failure of heire down to the son’s grandson, 
the wife, bring inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because she performs arts spiritually 
beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the ettate in their default.*' 

Ditto, ditto. Art. 19 “Some reconcile the eontradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the brother supposes him either to be not saparated or to be reuni^ ; and the widow's 
right of succession is relative to the estate of one who teas separated from his eo-heirs, and aot 
reunited teith them. (Art. 20). That is cotifrary to a passage of Vrihaspati.’’ 

tMitaksbara, Ch. II, Sec. xi. Art. 2. “That, which was given by the father, mother, by 
the husband, or by a brother; and that, which was presented (to the bride) by the maternal 
uncles and the rest (as paternal uncles, maternal aunts, Ac.) at the time of the wedding, before 
the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on account of supersession, as will be 
subsequently explained, ('To a woman whose husband fiarries a second wife let him give an equal 
sum as a compensation for the supersession.') And also property which she may have aqcuired 
bp inheritance, purchase, partition, seiicure, or finding, are denominated by Mann, and the rest, 
teaman’s properly," 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec, i, Art. fifi , “But the wife must oniy enjoy her husband’s estate 
after his demise. 8ho is not entitW to make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it.” 

(Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. ii., Art. 4. “If the competition be between an unprovided 
and an etched daughter, the unprovided one tahertlc; but, on failure of such, the enriched one 
suooeeds,” Ac, Ch. II, Sec. xi. Art. 13. “Unprovided are such as are destitute of wealth or 
without issue.** Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch. Xl, Sec. ii. Art. 3. “Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, which 
Dikshlta maintsum, namely, that a daughter who is mother ef molt msws, or who islihsly 
to bseme so, is competent to inherit, not one, who is a widow, or is barren, or fails in bearing male 
issue, or bearing none but daughter or from some ot^er cause,” 
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her fatHer, according to the Mitakshara; while the former shall receive 
it, according to the Dayabhaga. 

Fourth. If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a 
sister’s son and a paternal unde, the latter is entitled to the property, 
according to the Mitakshara; and the former, according to the 
Dayabhaga. * 

Fifth. A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the rest 
of his partners, according to the Mitakshara; but according to the 
Dayabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.f 

Sixth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, though 
not under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or gift, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to the Mitakshara ; while, 
according to the Dayabhaga, he has the power to alienate the property 
at his free willj 

^Mitakshara, Ch. II, »Sec. v. (beginning with the phrase, “If there be not even brother’s 
son’s, 4o.) Art. 4. “Here, on failure of the father’s desi’ondants (including father’s son and 
grandsons), the heirs are successively the paternal gratulmother, the paternal grandfather, Iht 
vncles and their sons.” 

Dayabhaga Ch. XI, Sec. vi. Art. 8. “But, on failure of heirs of the father down to the 
great-gran^on, it must bo understood, that the succession devolves on tht father's davghitr's 
son (in preference to the uncle."} 

^ Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i. Art. 30. “The following passage, ‘separated kinsmen, as 
those who are unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power over the 
whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted : among unseparated kinsmen, 
the consent of all is indispensably requisite, because on one is fully empowered to m^e an alienation, 
since the estate is in common ; but among separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the faci¬ 
lity of the transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether thev be separate or united ; it 
is not required on account of any want of sufficient power in the single owner, and a transaction 
is consequently valid even without the consent of separated kinsmen.” 

Dayabhaga Ch. II, Sec. xxvii. “For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
oommom) as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the power of 
disposal at pleasure.' ’ 

^Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i. Art. 27. “Therefore, it is a settled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) the father have independent power in the 
itispnanl of effects other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, and for purposes pre¬ 
scribed by text of law, as gift through affection, supmrt of the family, relief from distress, and so 
forth; but he is subject to the control of his sons and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, 
whether acquired by himself or inherited from his father or other predecessor ; sin(« it is ordafned, 
‘Though immoveables or bipeds have bwn acquired ^ a man himself, a gift or sale of them 
should not be made without conveiung all the sons. ’They who are bom, and they who are yet 
nnbegotten and they who are still in the womb, require the means of support: no gift or sale 
should therefore bo made.’ ” 

Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. v. Art. 10. “Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have 
a right by birth in his father’s and in his grandfather’s property, still since, he is dependent 
on his father, in regard to the paternal estate, and snee the fatner has a predominant interest, 
as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in' the father’s disposal of his own ac¬ 
quired pr<>perty -, but, since both have indiieriminatelg a right in the grandfather’s eitele, tiie 
son has a power of interdiction (if the father be dissipating the property.)” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II., Sec. xxviii. “But the texts of Vynsa, exhibiung a prohibition, are 
intended to show a moral offence, since the fi.mily is distressed by sale, gift, or oUier tramffer, 
which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owim. Thag art 
not meant to invalidate, the sale or other transfer." Ditto, Sec. xxvf, and Seo, zhri. 
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7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the civil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga, 
as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as a dead 
letter, has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted by 
the judicial authorities both here and in England. The consequence 
has been, that in the transfer of immoveable property the natives of 
Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial decisions as con¬ 
firming the ancient usages of the country, and that large sums of 
money have consequently been laid out in purchase of land with¬ 
out reference to any distinction between acquired and ancestral 
property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm; 
since, however individual opinions may run, the general principles 
followed by every Government are entirely at variance with the practice 
of groundlessly abrogating, by arbitrary decision, such civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth in 
a most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
that the Supreme Law Authority' in this country, though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
has, accordingly, in comformity with the doctrines found in the 
Mitakshara, declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral real 
property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be null 
and void. 

9. We are at a loss how to recdncile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of justice, 
with reason, or with regard 'for the future prosperity of the country 
it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice; because a judge, 
although he is obliged to consvdt his own understanding, in interpreting 
the law in many dubious cases submitted to his deddon, yet is required 
to ol^ve strict adherence to the established law, where its language 
is cl«tf. In every country, rules determining the ri^ts of succession 
to, and alienation of property, first originated either in the 
conventional choice of the people, or in the discretion of the highest 
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ttutiicaity, secular or spiritual; and those rules have been subsequently 
established by the common usages of the country, and confirmed by judi¬ 
cial proceedings. The principles of the law as it exists in Bengal having 
been for ages familiar to the people, and alienations of landed property 
by sale, gift, mortgage, or succession having been for centuries conduc¬ 
ted in reliance on the legality and prepetuity of the system, a sudden 
change in the most essential part of those ndes cannot but be severely 
felt by the community at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to 
legal contests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and min must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief interest 
in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observ'es, in his Preface to the translation 
of the Dayabhaga, that “The rules of succession to property being in their 
nature arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conventional. Admi- 
tting even that the succession of the offspring to the parent is so obvious 
as almost to present a natural and universal law, yet this verj' first nile 
is so variously modified by the usages of different nations, that its appli¬ 
cation at least must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather 
than on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of primogeniture 
are established ; in those of another the equal succession of all the male 
offspring prevails; while the rest allow the participation of the female with 
the male issue, some in equal, other in unequal proportions. Succession 
by right of representation and the claim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in various nations 
according to the degree of favour with which they have viewed those 
opposite pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, 
the diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is yet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules.’’ (page i.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
reason; because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legislatioii 
with the office of judge. In^every civilized country, mles and codes 
are found proceeding from one authority, and their execution left to 
another. Experience shews that unchecked power often leads the 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12. We are unable to reconcile this arbitrary' change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country; because the law now proposed 
IHeventing a father from the disposal of ancestral property, without 
tte consent of his son and grandson, would immediately, as I observed 
before, subject all past transfers of land to legal contest, and would 
at once rend« this large and fertile province a scene of confusion and 
misery. Besides, Bengal has been always remarkable for her tkhes, 
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insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan conquerors 
“Junnutoolbelad,” or paradise of regions; during the British occupa¬ 
tion of India especially, she has been manifoldly prosperous. Any 
one possessed of landed property, whether self-acquired or ancestral, 
has been able, under the long established law of the land, to procure 
easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money to lay out on 
the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufacturers, whereby 
he enriches himself and his family and benefits the country. Were 
the change which it is threatened to introduce into the law of inheritance 
to be sanctioned, and the privilege of disposing of ancestral property 
(though not entailed) without the consent of heirs be denied to land¬ 
holders, they being incapacitated from a free disposal of the property 
in their actual possession, would naturally lose the credit they at 
present enjoy, and be compelled to confine their concerns to the extent 
of their actxial savings from their income ; the consequence would be, 
that a great majority of them would unavoidably curtail their res¬ 
pective establishments, much more their luxuries, a circumstances 
which would virtually impede the progress of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the native of Bengal 
to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon a great part of the 
upper proArinces, owing, in some measure, to the wretched restrictions 
laid down in the Mitaksbara, their standard law of inheritance? Do 
Britons experience any inconvenience or disadvantage owing to the 
differences of legal institutions between England and Scotland, or 
between one county of England and another ? What would EngUshmen 
say, were the Court of King’s Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as 
the foundation of their decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in 
inheritance ? Every liberal politician will, I think, coincide with me, 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian country in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and domestic usages, their reciprocal relation flourishes, and 
their mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change pRxposed has forced itself on the 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises :— 

1st. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Manu and others, 
esteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of in¬ 
heritance. andly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Dayabhaga, 
is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from these 
circumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana ^ 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his ancestral immoveables, 
without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at variaitce 
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with sacred precepts found on the same subject, should be rejected, 
and all sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writir^ received 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
when consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
Manu plainly declares : “He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religious and civil, who can reason, by lules of logic, agreeably to the 
Veda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the holy 
sages.” Ch. xii, v. 106. Vrihaspati,. “Let no one found conclusions 
on the mere words of Sastras : from investigations without reason, 
religious virtue is lost.”* As to the second position, I first beg to 
ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana’s being styled a 
commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of those 
sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred institutes 
bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of the 
Dayabhaga was so far a commentator, that he called passages from 
different sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, and 
examining their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense deducible from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which appeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectively, and that when he has found one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress uj^on that which seemed the 
more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, gi ving 
the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily concur 
in giving him the“title of a conunentator, though the word expounder 
would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give here an 
instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying down rules “on succession to the estate of one who 
leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) the 
following text of Vrihaspati: ,“In scripture and in the code of law, 
as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to be half 
the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure and impure 
acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body survives : 
how then should another take his property, while half his person is 
alive ? Let the wife of a deceased man, who left no male issue, take 
his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or uterine 
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brother, be present,” &c. He next cites the text of Yajnavalkya, 
(p. 190) as follows :—“The wife and the daughters, also both parents, 
brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, .cognates, a pupil, and a 
fellow student : on failure of the first among these, the next in order 
is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for heaven leaving 
no male issue. This rule extends to all persons and classes.” The 
author then quotes a text from the Institutes of Vishnu, ordaining 
that “the wealth of him who leaves no male i.ssue, goes to his wife ; on 
failure of her, it devolves on daughters; if there be none, it belongs 
to the mother,” &c. Having thus collected a series of passages from 
the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and Vishnu, and examined 
and weighed the sense deducible from the context, the author offers 
his opinion on the subject. “By this text, (by the seven texts of 
Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,) relating to the order of 
succession, the right of the widow, to succeed in the first instance, is 
declared.” “Therefore, the widow’s right must be affirmed to extend 
to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary natme, but to W'hich he does not hesitate 
to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or modify ing 
his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Paithinasi, and 
Yama, as declaring, "The w'calth of a man who departs for heaven, 
leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be none, his 
father and mother take it; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, a pupil, 
or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able discussion, 
the author ventures to declare the subordinanoy of the latter passage 
to the former, as the conclusion best supported by reason, and most 
conformable to the general tenor of the law. He begins saying, (p. 109,) 
“From the text of Vishuu and the rest, (Yajnavalkya and Vrihaspati), 
it clearly appears, that the succession devolves on the widow, by f^ure 
of sons and other (male) descendants, and this is reasonable; for 
the estate of the deceased should go fiist to the sou, grandson, and 
great grandson.” He adds, on page 17O, pointing out the ground on 
which the priority of a son’s claim is founded, a ground which is ap¬ 
plicable to the widow’s case also, intimating the superiority of a 
widow’s claim to that of a brother, a father, &c. “So Manu declares 
the right of inheritance to be foimded on benefits conferred. ‘By the 
eldest son, as soon as bom, a man becomes the father of male issue, 
and is exonerated from debt to his ancestor; such a son, therefore, is en¬ 
titled to take the heritage.”’ The author next shews, that as the benefits 
conferred by a widow on her deceased husband, by observing a life of 
austerity, are inferior only to those procured to him by a son, grandson. 
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and great grandson, her right to succession should be next to theirs in 
point of order, (p. 173.) “But, on failure of heirs down to the son's 
grandson, the vsdfe, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, 
because she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from 
the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment of 
their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.” He thus concludes : 
"Hence (since the wife’s right of succession is founded on reason) the 
construction in the next of Sankha, &c., must be arranged by con¬ 
nexion of remote terms, in this manner : 'The wealth of a man, who 
departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let his eldest (that is, his 
most excellent) wife take; or in her default, let the parents take it: 
on failure of them, it goes to the brothers.’ The terms ‘if there be none,’ 
(that is, if there be no wife,) which occur in the middle of the text, are 
connected both with the preceding sentence 'it goes to his brothers,’ 
and with the subsequent one, ‘his father and mother take it.’ For 
the text agrees with passages of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, (which 
declare the wife’s right,) and the reasonableness of this has been already 
shewn.” (p. 174.) 

17. It is, however, evident that the author of the Dayabhaga 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of the 
saints over that of the other, though both have equal claims upon his 
reverence. But admitting that a Hindu author, an expounder of their 
law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by withholding a blind 
submission to their authority, and likewise that the natives of the 
country have for ages adhered to the niles he has laid down, con¬ 
sidering them reasonable, and calculated to promote their social 
interest, though seemingly at variance with some of the sacred authors ; 
it is those holy person^es alone that have a right to avenge them¬ 
selves upon such expounder and his followers; but no individual of 
mere secular authority however high, can, I think, justly assume to 
himself the office of vindicating the sacred fathers, and punishing 
^riritual insubordination, by introducing into the existing law an 
overwhelming change in thd attempt to restore obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 
does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshara also has, in 
following, very properly, the established privilege of an expounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, such saci^ texts 
as appear to him, when taken literally, inconsistent with justice or 
good xnse. Of this, numerous instances might easily be adduced, 
bat the principle is so invariably adopted by this class of writers, that 
the fdlowing may suffice for exampl^. The author of the Mitak^iara 
fint quotes (Cffi. 1 , Sec. iii. Arts. 3 and 4, pp. 263-265) the three 
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following text of Manu, allotting the best portion of the heritage to 
the eldest brother at the time of partition, “The portion deducted 
for the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattels ; for the middlemost half of that; for the youngest, a 
quarter of it.” “If a deduction be thiis made let equal shares of the 
residue be alloted ; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner; let the eldest have a double share, and the 
next bom a share and a half, and the younger sons each a share ; thus 
is the law settled.”* The author of the Mitakshara then offers his 
opinion in direct opposition to Manu, saying, "The author himselff 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made during 
the father’s life time. ‘1/et him either dismiss the eldest with the 
best share, &c.’J Hence an unequal portion is admissible in every 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered : “frue, this unequal partition is found in the sacred or¬ 
dinances ; but it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by the 
world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss’ ; § as the practice (of offering 
bulls) is shunned, on account of popirlar prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, ‘Offer to a venerable priest a bull'or a large goat’; and 
as the slaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the precept, ‘vSlay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Varuna.’ ”|| By adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find 
that the objection of heterodoxy', if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshara in its foil 
extent, and may be thus established, ist. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the formdation of the law of inheritance. 2ndly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakshara) is but a commentator on those writings. 
3rdly. Therefore, such part of the commentatry of Vijnaneswara 
as indiscriminately entitles all brothers to an equal share, being 
obviously at variance with the precepts of Manu found on the subject, 
should be rejected, and the best and the largest portion of the heritage 
be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial authorities; according 
to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take the Mitakshara, Ch. I, 
vSec. I, Art. 30, p. 257. “The following passage, ‘Separated kinsmen, 


*Mimn, Ch. ix. v. 112, v. 1 IS and 117. 

tYajnavalkya. 

iYajnaWilkya. 

|A paaaa^ of YajnaTalkya, according to the quotation of Mitra Mfiahra is the 
Viramitr^aya, but aactibed to Manu in Baiambhatta’a conunentary. It haa not, however, 
been found either in Manii’a or Yajnnvalkya’s Tnatitirteo.”—(Mr. Colebrooke.) 
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as those who are imseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, 
for one has not power over the whole to make a gift, sale, or mortgage; 
must be thus interpreted; ’Among unseparated kinsmen, the consent 
of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation, since the estate is in common’; but among 
separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the 
transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether they be separate 
or united : - it is not required, on account of any want of sufficient 
power in the single owner, and the transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of separated kinsmen.” Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. ii. 
Art. 28, p. 316. “The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father's 
estate; but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance 
to the rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to 
a case, where the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.’’ 

ig. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be founded. The 
judge of its validity we should ascertain w'hether the interpretations 
given by the author of the Dayabhaga, to the sacred texts, touching 
the subject of free disposal by a father of his ancestral property, are 
obviousl}’' at variance with those very texts, or if they are conformable 
to sound reason and the general purport of the passages cited col¬ 
lectively on the same subject. With this view I shall here repeat, 
methodically, the series of passages quoted by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, relating to the above point, as well as his interpretation 
and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father in 
the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem¬ 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate : For they have not power 
over it, while their parents live. Ch. I, ,Sec. 14 (p. 8). He next quotes 
Devala : “When the father is deceased, let the sons divide the father’s 
wealth; for sons have not ownership while the father is alive and free 
from defect.” Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After a long train of discussion, 
the author appeals to the above texts as the foundation of the law he 
has expounded, by saying, "Hence the text of Manu, and the rest (as 
Devala) must be taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of owner¬ 
ship in the wealth of the living parents, but in the estates of both 
when deceased.” Ch. I Sec. 30, (pp. 13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in¬ 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether self- 
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acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : "A division of it 
does not take place without the father’s choice; since Manu, Narada, 
Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and lyikhita, and others (in the 
following passages, ‘they have not power over it'; ‘they have not 
ownership while their father is alive and free from defect’; ‘while he 
lives if he desires partition’; ‘partitions of heritage by consent of the 
father,; ‘partition of the estate being authorized while the father is 
living,’ &c.) declare without restriction, that sons have not a right to 
any part of the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits 
his choice : for these texts, declaratory of a want of power and requiring 
the father's consent, must relate also to property ancestral, since the 
same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period for the 
division of an estate inherited from an ancestor." Ch. II, Sec. 8 (p. 25). 
The ciraimstances of the partition of estates being entirely dependent 
on the will of the father, and the son’s being precluded from demanding 
partition while the father is alive, sufficiently prove that they have 
not any right in the estate during his lifetime; or else the sons, as 
having property in the estate jointly with the father, would have be«i 
permitted to demand partition. Does not common sense abhor the 
system of a son’s being empowered to demand a division between 
himself and his father of the hereditary estate ? Would not the birth 
of a son with this power, be considered in the light of a curse rather 
than a blessing as subjecting a father to the danger of having his 
peaceable possession of the property inherited from his own father or 
other ancestor disturbed ? 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Yajnavalkya, 
as follows. “The ownership of father and son is the same in land 
which was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in chattels’’. 
He adopts the explanation given to this text by the most learned, the 
ancient Udyota, affirmii^ that it “properly signifies, as rightly ex¬ 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
father is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
son, and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the con¬ 
clusion, that the surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he is 
next of kin. As the father has owner^ip in the grandfather’s estate; 
so have his sons, if he be dead.’’ Ch. II, Sec. 9, p .25. The author 
then points out, that such interpretation given to the text, as dedares 
the daiins of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal to 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection¬ 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in two 
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brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none, the 
children of that one would participate, since (according to the opposite 
opinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, Sec. II (p. 26). He 
next quotes Vishnu : “when a father separates his sons from himself, 
his will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in the 
estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of father and sons 
is equal.” Upon this text the author of the Dayabhaga justly remarks 
in the following terms. “This is very clear ; when the father separates 
his sons from himself, he may by his own choice, give them greater or 
less allotments, if the wealth were acquired by himself : but not so, if it 
were property inherited from the grandfather, because they have an 
equal right to it. The father has not in such case an unlimited discre¬ 
tion.” Ch. II, Sec. 17 (p. 27). That is, a father dividing his property 
among his sons, to separate them from himself during lifetime, is not au¬ 
thorized to give them of his own caprice, greater or less allotments of his 
ancestral estate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, "when a 
father separates his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal 
by a father of his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments 
among his sons to allow them separate establishments. The author now 
conclusively states, that “Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by 
taking it in the serrse above stated, or because there is ownership restri¬ 
cted by law in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discretion), both 
opinions, that the mention of like ownership provides for an equal division 
between father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
establishes the son’s right to require partition, ought to be rejected.” 
Ch. II, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalk>a. “The father is 
master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so of the whole 
inunoveable estate ;” and points out the sense conveyed by the term 
“the whole,” found in the above passage, saying, “Since here also 
it is said the ‘whole,’ this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienatioii 
of the whole, because (immoveables and similar possessions are) mAonc 
of supporting the family.” (Ch. II, Sec. 23). That is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, 
implies that a father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral es¬ 
tate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, dted by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great measuie, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a father only of the 
whde of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, with¬ 
holding their consent. 
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24. To justify the disposal by a father, tinder particular circum¬ 
stances, even of the •whole of his ancestral estate, •without incurring a 
moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. II, >Sec. 26.) ‘‘But if the family 
cannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as appears 
from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that 
a man should by all means preserve himselfand because a sacred 
writer positively enjoins the maintenance of one’s family by all means 
possible, and prefers it to every other duty, “His aged mother and 
father, dutiful wife, and son under age, should be maintained even b} 
committing a hundred unworthy acts.* Thus directed Manu.” vide 
Mitakshara, Ch, II. Manu positively says : “A mother, a father, a wife, 
and son shall not be forsaken; he, who forsakes either of them, unless 
guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six hundred panas as a fine to the king.’’ 
(Ch. VIII, r. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasa, as 
prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the im¬ 
moveables, under the notion that each parcener has his property in 
the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are as follow ; “A 
single parcener may not, without consent of the rest, make a sale or 
gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family.’’ “Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respert of immoveables: for one has not power over the whole 
to give, mortgage, or sell it.’’ Upon which the author of the Daya- 
bh£^a remarks, Ch. II. Sec. 27 : “It should not be alleged that by the 
texts of Vyasa one person has not power to make a sale or other transfer 
af such property. For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
common) as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property 
consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.’’ That is, a partner 
has, in common with the rest, an undisputed property existing either 
in the whole of the moveables, and immoveables, or in an undivided 
portion of them ; he, therefore, should not be, or cannot be, prevented 
from executing at his pleasure, a transfer of his right to another by a 
sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence of 
lisregard to the prohibition conveyed by •the above texts of Vyasa ? 
the author says: “but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a prohibition, 
ure intended to shew a moral offence; since the family is distressed 
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by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person 
to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant to in¬ 
validate the sale or other transfer.” (Ch. II, Sec. 28.) A partner is 
as completely a legal owner of his own share, (either divided or un¬ 
divided) as a proprietor of an entire estate; and consequently a sale 
or gift executed by the former, of his own share, should, with reason, 
be considered equally valid, as a contract by the latter of his sole estate. 
Hence prohibition of such transfer being clearly opposed to conunon sense 
and ordinary usage, should be understood as only forbidding a derelic¬ 
tion of moral duty, committed by those who infringe it, and not as in¬ 
validating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author 
of the Dayabhaga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others; a few instances of which I beg to bring briefly to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author. 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators, prohibits donation to an un¬ 
worthy Brahman in the following terms—“L,et no man, apprised of 
this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor to 
him who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the Veda.” 
(Gi. IV, V. 192.) Let us suppose that in disregard to this prohibition 
a gift has been actually made to one of those priests ; a question then 
naturally arises, whether this injunction of Manu’s invalidates the 
gift, or whether such infringment of the law only renders the donor 
guilty of a moral offence. The same legislator, in continuation, thus 
answers ; "Since property, though legally gained, if it be given to either 
of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next world both to the giver 
and receiver.” {v. 193.) The same authority forbids marrying girls 
of certain descriptions, saying, “Let him not marry a girl with reddish 
hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual 
sickness, nor one either with no hair or with too much, nor one im¬ 
moderately talkative; nor one with inflamed eyes.” (Ch. Ill, v. 8.) 
Although this law has been very frequently disregarde<l, yet no voidance 
of such a marriage, where the ceremony has been actually and regularly 
perform^, has ever taken place; it being understood that the above 
prohibition, not being supported by sound reason, only involves the 
bridegroom in the religious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. 
He again prohibits the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter 
in marriage naming every marriage of this description "Asura,” as 
well as declaring an Asura marriage to be illegal; but daughters ^ven 
in marriage, on receiving a gratuity have been always considered as 
legal wives, ttongh their fathers are regarded with contempt, as guilty 
of a deadly sin. The passages above alluded to are as follow : (Manu:) 
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“But even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity when 
he gives his daughter in marriage; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that, occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.” (Ch. IX, v. 98.) "When 
the brid^oom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride ; that marriage is named “Asura” (Ch. Ill, 
». 31.) “But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and two 
illegal, the ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be performed.” 
(Ch. III. V. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text: “Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift 
or sale of them (should) not (be made) by him, unless convening aU the 
sons” ; and he proceeds affirming, “So likewise other texts as this, 
must be interpreted in the same manner (as before). For the words 
‘should’ and ‘be made’ must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. II, 
Sec. 29.) That is, there is a verb wanting in the above phrase “a gift 
or a sale not by him,” consequently “should” or “ought” and “be 
made” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thus read : "A 
gift or sale should not be or ought not to be made by him,” expressing 
a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of his self-acquired 
immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be intended to 
imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; but it shews 
a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition ; “Since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” Moreover, 
as Manu, Devala, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, and 
others represent a son as having no right to the property in possession 
of the father, in the plainest terms, as already quoted in para. 21, no 
son should be permitted to interfere with the free disposal by the 
father of the property he actually possesses. The author now con¬ 
cludes the subject with this positive decision; “Therefore, since it is 
denied that a gift or sale should, be made, the precept is infringed by 
making one. But the gift or transfer if not null; for a fact cannot 
be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. II, Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a 
man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
self-acquir^) has always been hdd responsible and punishable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, ot a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his ne^bours or injurious to the coiymunity at large. He 
even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or similar crimes, 
though his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived at 
his gniit. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue 
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payable to Government from the estate, he is subjected to the privation 
of that property by public sale tmder the authority of Government, 
He is, in fact, under these and many other circumstances, actually 
and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and i)erfect owner of his 
estate ; a sale or gift by him of his property must therefore stand valid 
or unquestionable. Sacred writings although they prohibit such a sale 
or gift as may distress the family, by limiting their means of sub¬ 
sistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do they nullify what has been 
effectually done. I have already pointed out in the 37th paragraph 
the sense in which prohibitions of a similar nature should be taken, 
according to the authority of Manu, which the reader is requested not 
to lose sight of. Mr. Colebrooke judiciously quotes (page 32) the 
observation made by Raghunandana (the celebrated modem expounder 
of law in Bengal) on the above passage of the Dayabhaga, (“A fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts,”) which is as follows ; ‘‘If a 
Brahman be slain, the precept ‘Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul 
the murder ; nor does it render the killing of a Brahman impossible. 
What then ? It declares the sin.” Admitting for a moment that this 
sacred text (quoted in the Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably 
to its apparent language and spirit, it would be equally opposed to the 
argument of our adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of 
power over his self-acquired property ; since the text absolutely denies 
to the father an independent power even over his self-acquired im¬ 
moveables, declaring, ‘‘Though immoveables and bipeds have been 
acquired by a man himself" See., See. In what a strange situation is 
the father placed if such be really the law ! How thoroughly all power 
over his own possessions is taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Narada, as 
confirming the course of reasoning which he has pursued, with regard 
to the independence claimable by each of all the co-heirs in a joint 
property. The passages above alluded to are thus read ; ‘‘When 
there are many persons sprang from one man, who have duties apart 
and transactions apart, and ^re separate in business and character, 
if they be not accordant in affairs, should they give or sell their own 
shares, they do all that as they please; for they are masters of their 
oum wealth.” (Ch. II, Sec, 31.) 

31. After 1 had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
■was directed to an article in the "Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, No. VI, 
April—June, 1825,” being a Review of Sir F, W. McNaghten’s Con¬ 
siderations on Hindu I^aw. In this essay I find an opinion offered by 
the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father of his 
aiKsestral immoveables should be nullified, on the principle that we 
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ought “to make that invalid which was considered immoral.” (p. 25) 

I am surprised that this unqualified maxim should drop from the pen 
of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar; stands very high in my 
estimation, and from whose extensive knowledge more correct judg¬ 
ment might be expected. Let us, however, ai^ly this principle to 
practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be safely adopted. 

32. To marry an abandoned female, is an act of evil moral 
example : Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and the 
offspring of them rendered illegitimate? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurious 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral: Is 
the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and 
carried on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious : Is the 
partition therefore to be considered invalid, and the property to be 
replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a deed of mean 
and immoral example : Is the union to be therefore considered invalid, 
and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fellow-being in a duel, is not only immoral, 
but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the practice tacitly ad¬ 
mitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in coxirts of 
justice ? 

33. There are of coiuse acts lying on the border of inunorality, 
or both inunoral and irreligious; and these are consequently to be 
considered invalid : such as the contracting of debts by way of gamb¬ 
ling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The question 
then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between those 
immoral acts that should not be considered invalid, and those that 
should be regarded as null in the eye of the law ? In answer to this 
we must refer to the common law and ^he established usages of every 
country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between the one class 
and the other. The reference suggested is, I think, the sole guide 
upon such questions; and pursuant to this maxim, I may be per¬ 
mitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of Bengal, 
although a father may be charged with breach of religious duty, by a 
sale or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he should not 
be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor the purchaser 
punished with forfeiture of hk acquisition. However, when the 
author of the Review shall have'succeeded in inducing British legis- 
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lators to adopt his maxim, and declare that the validity of every a?t 
shall be determined by its consistence with morality, we may then 
listen to his suggestion, for applying the same rule to the Bengal Law* 
of Inheritance. 

34. The writer of this Review quotes (in p. 221) a passage from 
the Dayabhaga, (Ch. II, Sec. 76,) “Since the circumstance of the 
father being lord of all the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
cannot be in regard to the grandfather’s estate, an unequal distribution, 
made by the father, is lawful only in the instance of his own acquired 
wealth.” He then coinments, saying, “Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana's assertion of this doctrine.” But it would have 
been still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter part of the sen¬ 
tence obviously connected with the former; which is that, “Ac¬ 
cordingly Vishnu says, ‘When a father separates his sons from himself 
his own will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in 
the estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of father 
and son is equal.’ ” That is, a father is not absolute lord of his an¬ 
cestral property, (as he is of his own acquired wealth,) when occupied 
in separating his sons from himself during his life. This is evident 
from the explanation given by the author of the Dayabhaga himself, 
of the above text of Vishnu, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II.) “The meaning of 
this .passage is, ‘In the case of his own acquired property, whatever 
he may choose to reserve, whether half or two shares, or three, all that 
is permitted to him by the law ; but not so in the case of property 
ancestral; ” as well as from the exposition by the same author of 
this very text of Vishnu, in Sec. 17, (Ch. II,) already fully illustrated 
as applicable solely to the occasion of partition, [vide para. 22, p. 27.) 

35. It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
conclusive, if the writer of the article had also quoted the following 
passage of the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. II, vSec. 
46.) “By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 
shares of the father’s estate,^how should the highly venerable father 
being the natural parent of the brothers, and competent to seel, 
GIVE, OR ABANDON THE PROPERTY, and being the root of all connection 
with the grandfather’s estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to 
a double portion of his own father’s wealth?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya, “The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (other move- 
able pr<q>erty), but neither the father, nor the grandfather, is so of 
the whole immoveable estate”; the author of the Dayabhaga first 
observes, (Ch. 11 , Sec. 23,) "Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
tbc test must relate to his effects.” He then proceeds, saying, “Since 
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here also it is said 'the whole,' the prohibition forbids the gift or other 
alienation of the 'whole,'” &c.; and thus concludes the section (24): 
"For the insertion of the word 'whole' would be unmeaning (if the gift 
of even a small part were forbidden.)” The author of the Dayabhaga 
does not stop here; but he lays down the following rule in the suc¬ 
ceeding section already quoted, (26.) “But if the family cannot be 
supported without selling the whole immoveable and other property, 
even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of : as appears from 
the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that ‘a 
man should by all means preserve himself. ” ‘Here Jimutavahana 
justifies, in the plainest terms, the sale and other disposal by a father 
of the whole of the estate inherited from his own father for the main¬ 
tenance of his family or for self-preservation, without committing 
even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple position by 
Jimutavahana should not have been adverted to by the writer of the 
article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his declaration, that “Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana's assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer adds the 
following phrase : “And the doubt cast upon it by its expounders, Raghu- 
nandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagannatha, is wholly 
gratuitous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blame for the distinction 
between illegal and invalid acts.” It is, I think, requisite that I should 
notice here who these three expounders were, whom the writer charges 
with the invention of this doctrine; at what periods they lived ; and 
how they stood and still stand in the estimation of the people of Bengal. 
To satisfy any one on these points, I have only to refer to the accounts 
given of them by Mr. Colebrooke, in his preface to the translation of 
the Dayabhaga. In speaking of Raghunandana, he says, “It bears 
the name of Raghunandana, the author of the Smriti-tatwa, and the 
greatest authority on Hindu Daw in the province of Bengal.” “The 
Daya-tatwa, or so much of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, 
is the undoubted composition of Raghunandana; and in deference 
to the greatness of the author's name, and the estimation in which his 
works are held among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been through¬ 
out dili^ntly consulted and carefully compared with Jimutavahana's 
treatise, on which it is almost exclusively founded.” (p. vii.) “Now 
Raghunandana's date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time,” &c. (p. xii.) Mr. Colebrodce thus introduces Sri 
Krishna Tarkalankara: “The commentary of Sri Krishna Tarkalan¬ 
kara on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, has been chiefly and pre¬ 
ferably used. Tlus is the most celebrated of the glosses on the text. 
Xts authority has be«i long gaining ground in the schools of law 
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throiighout Bengal; and it has almost banished from them the oldie! 
expositions of the Dayabhaga; being ranked in general estimation, 
next to the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.” (p. vi.) 
"The commentary of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chudamain 
and Achynta, both of which are cited in it; and is probaWy anterior 
to Sri Krishna’s or at least nearly of the same date.” (p. vii.) In the 
note at foot he observes, "Great-grandsons of both these writers were 
living in 1806.” Hence it may be inferred, that Sri Krishna Tarkalan- 
kara lived above a century from this time. Mr. Colebrooke takes 
brief notice of Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, saying, "A very ample 
compilation on this subject is included in the Digest of Hindu Daw, 
prepared by Jagannatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &c.” 
{p. ii). The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowle<^ed 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has nearly 
as much weight as that of Raghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex¬ 
position of Raghunandana, “the greatest authority of Hindu law in the 
province of Bengal:’ by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of “the 
most celebrated of the glosses of the text,” and by the most learned 
Jagannatha; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered as a 
most rash and injurious, as well as ill adv'ised, innovation, for any 
administrator of Hindu Daw of the present day to set himsoi f up as 
the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been received 
and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back. 


39. In the foregoing pages m>' endeavour has been to show that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peaxliar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law That 
^ author of this system has greatly improved on the expositions 
foU^d in other provinces 6f India, and, therefore, weU merits the 
preference accorded to his exposition bv the people of Bengal That 
the discrepancies existing amongst the several interpretations of leesl 
te^s are not confined alone to the law of disposition of property by 
a father, but extend to other matters. That in following those ex¬ 
positions which best reconcile law with reason, the author of the 
.Be^ system is warranted by the highest sacred authority as well 
aa Ijr ^pk of the most revered of his predecessors, the author 
of the Mitakshara; and that he has been eminently successful in hu 
attempt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering propertv. and 
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declaring the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate is 
only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to deprive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
disregard to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and ab* 
solute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
If I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received interpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the ad¬ 
ministration of the existing law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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NO. 1. 

HINDOO DAW OT INHERITANCE 

Extract from a letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 20th Septem¬ 
ber, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral Property. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Wide you do me the favour of inserting the following lines in a 
comer of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the means 
of dispersing the darkness which the author of the Eassy on the Rights 
of Hindu Law, has thrown on the minds of those who believe the accuarcy 
of the work in question, as well as of reviving the memory of your judicial 
readers on the subject of right and wrong, as expoimded by the Hindu 
Legislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I re¬ 
gret to say that 1 found almost all of them are repugnant to the laws 
and aistoms of the country and community, for which I would venture 
to discuss of those points, though I am perfectly aware, that he, (the 
learned 'author,) through his critical powers, is competent to set aside 
the trae sense of the law, and to insert his own ; but I hope your 
judicial readers will easily perceive the repugnancy in comparing 
them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Macnaghten’s publications of the 
Hindu Law. 

With regard to the father's power in alienating the ancestial 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will say 
nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. Macnaghten 
in his Principles and Precedents of the Hindu law : but I wish to 
know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of Jimutavahana, 
cited by the learned author, that a father has power to alienate the 
whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only applicable to the 
case when alienations aie made ? If the former be asserted, how can 
the doctrines* of Jimutavahana, Srikrishna Tarcalancara, Raghu- 


*“The prohibition i« not againa£ donitioh, of other trensfer of a small part incompatible 
with the support of the family. But, if the family cannot be supported without selling the 
whole Immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or otherwise disposed of.” 
“If thm be no land or other permanent promrty, but onL jewels or similar valuables, he is 
not authorised to expend the whole.” “And as appears from the word ‘whole’ repeatad'in 
that text, thO gift of all the pr^ious stones, pearls, and the like, inherited from the grand* 
faliker, iS'Rot iminonl, bnt a gift of (be wh<m immoveaUe property is an offrace." 
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ftandana, Jagannaih Tarcapanchanana, and others, whose works are 
current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other hand, if the latter 
supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be inferred, that, 
according to the Dayabhaga, the father has power to alienate the 
ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on 
Sir F. W. Macnaghten’s Considerations of the Hindu Law, for his 
adverting that “to make that invalid which was considered immoral” 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion of the learned author, it be 
considered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they cannot be nullified, then should we not without hesitation say, 
that a sale writhout ownership, (that is, a sale by an individual who 
has no title to that which he has disposed of,) is not invalid ? If it be 
argued that a father, according to the doctrines of Jimutavahana, has 
an independent power over ancestral real property, and can dispose 
of the whole of it at his free will, then what is to become of this 
doctrine : “What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a pledge, 
joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of a man 
who has issue living.” Narada. “The prohibition of giving away 
is declared to be eightfold ; a man shall not give joint property, nor 
his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme necessityf nor a 
pledge, nor all his wealth, if he have issue living, &c.” Vrihaspati. 
“A wife or a son, or the w'hole of a man’s estate, shall not be given 
away or sold without the assent of the persons interested; he must 
keep them himself.” Catyayana ? 

In conclusion, I beg the favour of your judicious readers to see 
how far the Hindoo Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 

Yoiu most obediently, 

A HINDOO. 


NO. n. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkani of the 
24th September, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

• Sot, 

An article in your journal of the 20th instant, under the 4 gnatttre 
of “A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately published 
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by me on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, 1 beg to ex¬ 
press the gratification it affords me to find that the subject excites 
the public attention due to its importance; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will be speedily elicited by fair and impartial enquiry, 
and the ruinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish “the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal.” In support 
of this position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. 

First. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. I., Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15.) “The text is an answer to the question, 
why partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are 
living ; namely, “because they have not ownership at that time.” 
He denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. 19—“Besides, 
if sons had property in their father's wealth, partition would be de- 
mandable even against his consent; and there is no proof, that property 
is vested by birth alone ; nor is birth stated in the law as means of 
acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 30, saying—“Hence 
the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing, 
that some have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
’ parents, but in the estate of both when deceased.” 

The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting passages 
of Manu, Narada, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Dikhita, &c., 
he affirms that these passages “declare without restriction, that sons 
have not a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice ; For these texts declaratory of a want of 
power, and requiring the father’s consent, must relate also to property 
ancestral ; since the same authors have not separately propounded 
a distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” 

Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father, in the property self-acquired and ancestral, the 
author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what sort 
of power is attached to ownership. “For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, * there equally 
exists a property consistir^ in the power of disposal at pleasure .” 
(Sec. 27.) Again : “By the reasonir^ thus set forth, if the elder brother 
have two sb^es of the father’s estate, how should highly venerable 
father, being the natural parent of the brothers, competent to sell, give, 
or abandon the property, and being the root of rU connexion with the 
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grmi-father's estate be not entitled, in like drcumstances, to a double 

portion of his own fathers’ wealth?” (S^. 46-) 

Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free disopsal by a father of 
property, whether sdf-acquired,* ancestral or held in common, wtth 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consideration 
towards the rest of the famUy ; the author of the Dayabhaga abhorring 
the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed by a la^ul 
anri independent owner of his own property, proceeds, saying. But 
the texts of Vyasa exhibiting the prohibition, are intended to shew a 
moral offence; since the family is distressed by a sale or gift or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use 
of his power as owner. They are not meant to invalidate the sale or 
other transfer;’ (Sec. 28.)t He again repeats the same maxim with 
great explicitness in the succeeding Section, (30th,) conformably to 
the doctrines often inculcated by Manu himself, as noticed in my little 
Essay, (para, 28, pp. 34 i 35 ') “Therefore, since it is denied that a 
gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed by making one. 
But the gift or transfer is not null for a fact cannot be altered by a 


hundred texts.” 

Foi the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, 01 other transfer, it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the 
full disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby in- 
vdved in distress; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, and 
do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence can 
be charged to him; nor is he considered giulty of a breach even of 
moral duty, should he dispose of the whole property in hU possession 
for the maintenance of the family or self-pr^ervation, orimnci to be 
incumbent upon man, as b obvious from the following quotation. 
“But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole im¬ 
moveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and 


•“Though immoveubleB or biped* have been acquired by a man himself, a dft 
of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the sons.” Cited in the DayaM^ 
Ch. II Sec 29, p. 32, “and the whole estate of a man who ha* issue hvmg. shomd not be dm 
posed of. Narada.“A man shall not give joint property,” Ac. Ac. Vrifcwpol*. 

So scriptural precepts and prohibition* are sometimes received as morally and legall; 
anoh as Matthew, Ch. V. «. 32, prohibiting divorcement of a wife without mfidf^y o 
her ; and e. 34, proUbiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, both morally w 
laaa^T but in some instances they are received as inculcating only moral duty, roch a* v. 4 , 
“Korn Urn Mmt would borrow of thee, turn not thou away” s and the very prohibition ofoatl 
la !w Christians of other denominations, and their administratum legally 

of the most eminent lawyer* declare Christianity to be part and parcel of BHtii 

Um, 
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because it is directed that 'a man should by all means preserve him> 
self."’ (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the powei of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the instance 
of a father’s separating his sons from himself during life, with allot¬ 
ments of the property, and not to any othir occasion ; and thus he 
positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ancestral property 
on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. Secs. 15, 16, 19, &c., 
&c. 

As a calm enquiry into the meats of a literarj- question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to 
espoi se opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we should divest ourselv’es of disguise, and be fairly known to the 
public by our real names. I beg therefore to subsciibe myself, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sept, zyd, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NO. m. 

•A 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
$th October, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancestral Property. 

The learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
ancestral real property in his Essay, (page 11,) "a man in his possession 
(rf ancestral real property, though not under anv tenure limiting it to 
the successive generations of his family, has the power to alienate the 
property at his free willbut I am happy to find in his communi¬ 
cation, that he, after some arguments partiiUy admits it in these words : 
"In his interpretation of such passage as apparently limit the power 
of a father with r^ard to his ancestral property, the author of the 
Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the instance of a father's 
separating his sons from him^ during li^e with allotments of the pro¬ 
perty, and not to any other occasion; and thus he positively allows 
to father the free disposal of his ancestral property on all other occa- 
siona." Hence I beg to enquire, is not the learned author’s docttme 
evident, that a father has not an unlimited power to make an unequal 
pft Tttrinn of the paztimonial landed estate with his sons ? If so, how 
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should we admit, by parity of re^on, that the author of the Dayabhaga 
“positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral property m 
all other occasions,” as declared by the learned author ? But we shottld 
rather reconcile the doctrine of the Dayabhaga (“they are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer”) by alleging that if a father 
infringe the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for religious 
purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of it for civil 
affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities “Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the 
like for religious uses; a gift of land without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contract not made; consequently it is an 
established rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate by 
a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the persons 
interested. But this suposes gifts for civil, not for religious cases, 
since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that Harischandra and 
others gave their whole property for religious purposes. Be it any- 
• how in regard to the whole of a man’s estate acquired by himself; but 
the gift of what has descended from an ancestor, by a man who has a 
son living, is void, because he has not independent power over that 
property; for Narada declaies null a gift made by one who is not 
an independent owner, and the law quoted by Vachaspati, 
Bhattacharya, and Raghimandana, declares a father not to be 
independent.” Jagannatha Tarcapanchanana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their own 
male issue, and are not such gifts for civil purposes ? To this I humbly 
beg to reply, that a gift by a king for civil affairs is vaUd, provided he 
should not leave his family starving. Authorities:—Smriti: “All 
subjects are dependent; the idng alone is free.” The last text is attri¬ 
buted to Vyasa by Jimutdvahana and herein Raghunandana follows 
him. “What exceeds the food and clothing required by the members 
of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as above mentioned, 
may be given away, otherwise the family wanting food and clothing, in 
consequence of more being given, the donor’s conduct is not virtuous.” 
Jagannatha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessing his 
ancesri’al property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
in &.voor of a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he under 
the control of his sons, and is the will null and void ? Mr. Cdbhrooike 
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observes, that, " a last will and testament is unknown to the Hindu 
Law ; ” but it has been introduced in this country since the establish¬ 
ment of the British power, and we only admit its validity, wherein we see 
no discrepancies with the Hindu Law The term “will” may, in some 
cases, be explained as the deed of partition, and in others as the deed of 
gift; but when the term singifies a deed of partition, we ought not to 
declare that it is valid, for the father has not an independent power 
to make an unequal partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved 
by the learned author. If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must 
proceed to point out the law of the gift; the term “gift” means consti¬ 
tuting the donnee’s property after annulling the previous right of the 
donor, and the English Law on the subject of the will and testament has a 
different interpretation. Therefore, “it appears” not “inconsistent with 
the principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a case of dubious point. Manu ;—“Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering to 
all the rules of practice.” Vrihaspati :—“A decision must not be 
made solely by having recourse to the letter of wrritten codes; since, 
if no decision were made according to the reason of law, (‘or according 
to immemorial usage ; for the word yukti admits both senses,’) there 
might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “that the 
supreme authority in this country is resolved to introduce new 
^^ivitns into the Law of inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of Bengal; and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 
found in the Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of his 
ancestral real property, without the sanction of his sons and grand¬ 
sons, to be null and void.” By the late decision which the Chief 
Justice has passed in a case pending in the Supreme Court, and which 
has given rise to the Essay by the learned author, no new maxim has 
been introduced, and no custom of Bengal has been infringed. 

In the concluding part of iris communication, the learned author 
desires “that we should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly 
-known to the public by our real names” ; and with this view be 
subscribes his own name. I should have no objection to gratify this 
desire, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions I have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions be correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end of my writing. 
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wJuch was to ascertain the truth of these important questions, « 
accomplished. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October 1st, 1830. A HINDOO. 


NO. rv. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Another article on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, under the 
signature of “A Hindoo,” having appeared in your Journal of the 
5^ instant, I beg to ofEer a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term “woman’s prop^y,” a subject 
which is entirely foreign to the main point in question,* “the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal," and which may, therefore, be separately discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by ming ling the one with the 
other : under this impression I deem it proper that these two diffeimit 
positions should be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your learned correspondent first states, that although in my 
Essay I ascribed to a fatha* the power of free disposal of his ancestral 
property, yet in my reply, dated the 24th ultimo, I have partially 
admitt^ limitation by saying, that'“in his interpretation <rf such 
passages as apparently limit the power 01 a father, with regard to his 
ancestral property, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable 
only in the im 4 ;ance of a father’s separatii^ his sons from himsdf, 
.duxiag life, with allotments of the property, and not to any other 
occasion.” To rectify this misapprehension, I beg to refer the reader 
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to my Essay para. 22, p. 29, where he will find a precisely corresponding^ 
statement in these terms ; “As the phrase in the above text oi Vishnu, 
'sdien a father separates his sons from himself,’ prohibits the free disposal 
by a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of alli^-^ 
ments among his sons, to allow them separate establi^unents,” Is it 
not evident that I have equally, in my Essay and in the Appendix, 
maintained the doctrine, that accordit^ to the Dayabhaga, a sale,, 
gift, or other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is l^ally 
valid: and that while separating his sons from himsdf during life, a 
father should give them equal portions of the property derived from 
his ancestois? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by partly of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancetral 
property on all other occasions,’’ I beg to bring again to the recollection 
of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itself. Chap II. 
Secs. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52, line 19,) 
manifestly permitting the free disposal by a father of his ancestral 
property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnu, “when a father separates his 
sons, &c.,’’ (Chap. II, Sec. 16,) the author of the Dayabhaga declares 
snch sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching 
his ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father’s 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other 
occasion; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may be, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving allotment at his pleasure, 
hoi equal ownership with sons in the paternal grandfather’s estate. 
He is not privil^ed to make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property.’’ (Chap. II, Sec, 15.^ 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still further, and applies the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral pr(^)erty 
only to such a father as is designated by the appellation of "issue of 
the soil” in the following language:—“The text before cited (Sec, 9) 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex> 
plained as intending a father who was (Kshetriya) issue of the soU or 
wife.” That is, a son of two fathers, or b^otten by appmntment. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father’s 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called issue of the soil, 
now rarely to be found.; while, according to the former, the Hmitatum 
in af^lied only to the time of separation by a father of his sons frmn 
^^mnelf with allotments, This alternative decidedly proves, that 'ii| 
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all other instances the Dayabhaga positively allows to the father the 
free disposal of his anc^tral equally with his self-acquired property. 

A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and 
self-acquired property, for the support of the family, for the per¬ 
formance of indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic duty, 
or for self-preservation, is declared by the author of the Dayabhaga 
io be consistent with the sacred texts; hence, in such cases, he 
attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, saying, “But if 
the family cannot be supported without selling he whole immoveable 
and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of ; as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, (quoted in Ch. II, 
Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that a man should by ail means himself” 
But such sale or other transfer as occasions distress to the family and 
is consequently prohibited by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, 
subjects the doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a 
moral offence, though the sale or transfer actually made by a lawful 
owner mtrst stand valid—“But the texts of Vyasa (cited in Sec. 27,) 
exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a 
disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. 
They are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer,” (Sec. 28). 
Hence an attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus laid down in the 
Dayabhaga, with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest 
language and the obvious purport of that work, is but an effort to upset 
the authority of the universally acknowledged law long prevailing 
throughout Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts which should 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both legally 
and morally binding, I beg to refer the readers to my Essay, pages 29, 
30, 31, par. 23, 24, 25, 26; and to the Appendix, No. II, note 2nd, 
page 53- 

Under the head of “Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following passage : “Even the kin^ should 
not, in breach of law, give immoveable property for civil purposes," 
See.. In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a ki^, even for civil purposes, saying, that “a gift by a king for civil 
affairs is valid, provided he should not leave his family starving.” 
Your learned, correspondent immediately afterwards quotes: “All 
subjects are dependent, the king alone is free,” in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. I trust your learned correspondent does 
not mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a 
dependent right in their lawful possessions, and that the king is 
piivile^ to take or give away at his pleasure. Wlule ascertf^hiinig: 
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the real doctrine of the author of the Dayabhaga, as to the power of a 
father over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who is 
well-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jagannatha on the 
subject at issue in these terms : "What exceeds food and clothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte¬ 
nance, as above-mentioned, may be given away; otherwise the family 
wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor’s conduct is not virtuous." Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhaga, by main¬ 
taining the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by a gift, the 
donation thus performed attaches moral offence to the donor 1 

In the concluding part of his letter, yoiu: learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point: 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 
October 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NO. V. 

Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “Bengal Hurkaru” 
of the 2ist October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, "A Hindoo” introduces the subject 
of a last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instruments, 
on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke: “A 
last Will and Testament is unknown to the Hindu Law, but it has been 
introduced in this country since the establishment of the British power, 
and we only admit its validity wherein we see no discrepancies with 
the Hindoo Daw." I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an eminent 
scholar, and diligent student of Hindu Daw, while offering the above 
opinion, should have overlooked the very first part of the gloss on the 
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Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, which he "chiefly and preferably used/' 
and which, in the preface to his translation of that work, (page 6,) he 
characterises as "the most celebrated of the glosses on the tact," 
"Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools trf law 
throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished from them the other 
expositions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, in general estimation, 
next after the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.” 
The passage I allude to is to be found in that celebrated gloss, ex¬ 
pounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the Dayabhaga. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his 
own translation of the same passage, which runs in these words: 
"But when he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, 
determines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the 
exercises of power over them, that is not partition, for his property 
still subsists, since there has been no relinquishment of it on his i>art. 
Therefore the use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and 
indeterminate./’ That is, in this instance the father does not separate 
his sons from himself with allotments ; he only declares what certain 
portion of his property each son is to enjoy immediately after the 
extinction of his ownership by deatli, chdl or natural; such previously 
determined division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partition 
during the life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently 
does not fall within that only case in which his pri\’ileges over ancestral 
property are restricted. 

To shew the priority of Sri Krishna’s era to the British conquest 
of India, I beg to refer to the Preface to the translation of the Daya¬ 
bhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein contain^,) 
giving an account of the probable periods at which Sri Krishna and 
some other commentators of the Dayabhaga lived. They shew clearly 
that Sri Krishna, whose authority is esteemed next to that of Jim¬ 
utavahana, existed and died before the establishment of British power 
in India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Sri Krishna declare the law 
on the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing the marmer of 
distributing his property after his ownership should be extinct, was 
unknown at his time ? 

So the celebrated Radhamohan Vidyavachaspati, while treating 
of previously determined partition by a father, quotes the following 
passage:—"With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, previous 
partition of property, and other transactions, whatever was determined 
by a father t^ecomes incumbent upon his sons after his demise." This 
system of pre-determination of allotments has been in most frequent 
use in Bengal from time immemorial; insomuch, that fe^ 
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possessed both of prudence and of property, have omitted a practice 
so. effectually calculated to obviate future contentions in their family. 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found to certify this fact. 
Besides, historical works in Sanskrit manifestly shew the frequency of 
this practice among eminent princes and celebrated characters, some 
soon, others long before their retiregjent or death. I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have sufficient command of time to prepare a 
list of conspicuous instances; but, for the present, I beg to refer the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly 
read, and highly reveredf^ by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in the 
Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a charge 
which, I beg to declare, is without foundation, since neither in the 
Essay nor in the Appendix, can any expression, I venture to affirm, 
be found that borders on disrespect towards his Lordship; and to 
vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may be per¬ 
mitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an opportu¬ 
nity of being acquainted with the opinions expressed, and which I 
have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, 
that “a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of dubious 
point.” I, at the same time, trust your learned correspondent will 
condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that “a Judge is required 
to observ'e strict adherence to the established law, where its language 
is clear,” like that of the Dayabhaga. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

October 20th, 1830. 


Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru and in the Herald 
of jth Nov, 1830, relating to the power of a father over Ancestral 

Property. 


In his second communication tiie learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayabhaga, has power 
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to alienate the ancestral real property at his free will, referred the 
reader to the passages of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those of his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, above 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral pioperty; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father ia 
hving, without his consent and choice; the second does not disable a 
coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property; and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
life time. To prove this, I beg to refer ydhr readers to the above 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the passage or the Dayabhaga, Sec. 28, Chap. II, ("They are 
not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) To refute this, 
I can at once say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a co-parcener 
of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following passages of 
Sricrishna Tarcalancara, the Commentator of the Dayabhaga .— 
"Since there is not a general property of the whole, a community of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the same thii^, 
does not exist: and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the authoi of the Dayabhaga, 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that 
nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the coparcener’s own 
share, even before paitition, since a common property is already vested 
in him.” Vide Dayabhaga, page 32, Annotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna Tarcalancara, 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chap. I. of the Dayabhaga, infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Law. To this, at present, I can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage* 
itself confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed Bhacta Vibhaga, and it does not admit the father's unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Law, I shall be greatly obUged 
by shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testament, testator. 


*“Bat wben the father, for the sake of obviating diipntes among hia sonn, deteiminea 
tiwir retpeotiTe allotmente, continuing, however, the exerciie of power over them, that ia not 
putition: for hia property atill aubaiata, aime there haa been no relinqniahment of it on bia 
part, llierefore, the uae of the term partition, in anoh an inatence, ia lax and indetenninalc.*’ 
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legacy, legatee, and executor, in any of the Hindu I<aw works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms. I 
shall then endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
persons, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Colebrook, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I beg to conclude, Mr. 
Editor, and remain. 


November 2, 1830. 


Your obedient servant, 
A Hindoo. 


NO. VII. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 15th 
November 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of "A Hindoo,” 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication of 
the 2nd instant, beginning by citing the passages of the Oayabhaga, 
(Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46,) quoted by me iu my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above referred 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his ances¬ 
tral property ; for the fiist passage denotes only that the partition 
of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father is living, 
without his consent and choice; the second does not disable a copar¬ 
cener from alienating his own share of joint property, and the last enjmns 
that a father shall have two shares at a pRrtition in his lifetime.” I am, 
therefore, obliged to recite those passages severally, and leave the reader 
to judge. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, Sec. 8,) the author of the Dayabhaga, 
after quoting the texts of Manu and others, affirms that these authors 
“declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
the estate while the father isliving, and that partition awaitshischoiee; for 
these texts, declaratory of want of power, and requiring the father’s con- 
seid, MUST RBtATB ALSO TO PROPERTY ANCESTRAE, since the Same authors 
have not separately {propounded a distinct period for the division of as 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” I would now ask if the sons, as 
af^>eurs clearly by this passage, have no right to any part of the father's 
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property ancestral or acquired, has not the father the sole right in that 
property ? And is not this something more than a mere declaration, 
that "partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father 
is living, without his consent and choice,” as affirmed by your learned 
correspondent ? The author of the Mitakshara is of the contrary Opi¬ 
nion, that sons have a right to the ancestral property, even while the 
father is living; and upon this ground he denies the father’s power 
of disposal of ancestral property without the consent of his sons, saying, 
"In such property, which was acquired by the paternal grandfaUher, 
through acceptance of gifts, or by conquest or other means, (as commerce, 
agriculture, or service,) the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and 
THEREFORE, partition does take place. For, or because the right is equal 
or alike ; therefore, partition is not restricted to be made by the father’s 
choice ; nor has he a double share.” Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 

The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 27,) is as follows ; "For here also, (in the 
very instance of land held in common,) as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in power of disposal at pleasure.” 
I beg to submit whether this passage does only declare the validity of 
the disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as noticed by your 
learned correspondent; or does it, as I contend, define ownership, with 
regard to land held in common, as equally with that in goods to con¬ 
sist in the power of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3rd passage alluded to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 46.) which thus runs ; "By the reasoning 
thus set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the fathei’s estate, 
how should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent of the 
brothers, and competent to sell, give or abandon the property, and being 
the toot of all connexion with the grandfather’s estate, be not entitled, in 
like dicumstances, to a double portion of his own fathei’s wealth?” 
I may here again safely appcsd to the reader, whether this passage 
merely "enjoins, that a father shall have two shares at a partition in 
his life time,” as alleged by your learned correspondent; or whether it 
does not entitle a father to a double share of his ancestral property 
while separating his sons from himself, on the ground that he is possessed 
of the power "to sell, give, or abandon the property, and is the root of aU 
connexion with the grandfather’s estate}” 

jHis next remarics apply to the Section 27, Chap. II, containing the 
fdlowing texts of Vyas, ("A single parcener may not, without consent 
of the Test, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor 
what is common to the family” : "separated kinsmen, as thoM vyho 
axe .tmsc^ated, are equal in respect of immoveables: for one has 
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not power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sell it"), and also, to 
the Section 28th, quoted by me, ("But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral ofEence, since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer”). With reference to 
these quotations, your learned correspondent observes, "I can at once 
say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate 
his ancestral property; but it is meant to shew the validity’ of a sale 
or like alienation by a parcener of his own share." 

I first beg to be permitted to bring to the notice of your learned 
correspondent the terms “Ejnsmen," “separated" or “unseparated,” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from disposing 
of immoveables at their free will; and then to ask, whether th 4 text 
(equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
of property held in common), is not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga (in Sect. 28), as "shewing a moral offence" in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer” ? The term “Kinsmen” is well explained in Dr. Wilson’s 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great grandfather, 
&c. among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, 
may dispose of immoveables, subjecting himself, in certain cases, to 
the blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may dispose 
of his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now be 
pleased to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage 
(28) only shews “the validity of a sale or like alienation “by a co-par¬ 
cener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Shree Krishna, by your learned cor- 
lespondent, it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, 
and that each has not property in the whole; and thus Shree Krishna 
justifies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting 
the power of a father over ancestral property. 

I quoted in my last communication, a passage from the com¬ 
mentary of Shree Krishna, and another from that of the late Radha- 
mohun, shewing that the practice of making a will was known to the 
Hindoo Law, without any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference 
from this separate and distinct subjept of enquiry, a father's un¬ 
restricted power over ancestral property—I may, therefore, be per- 
initted to observe, that your kam^ correspondent might have dis¬ 
pensed with the ass^ion, that the passage "does not admit th^ 



father’s unlimited power over ancestral property.” It was not cited 
as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Shree 
Krishna “exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares 
of his sons, and that determination is termed ‘Bhakta Vibhaga,” or 
partition in a loose sense; since the father still continues the exercise 
of power over those predetermined allotments. But he wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit terms for testament, testator, 
&c. used in English, in connection with a last will. In rqply, I beg to 
observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or partition, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terms relating to Will must bear the names 
compounded with “partition,” such as "Bhaga Bekha” a will, 
“Vibhakta'” a testator, “Vibhakta” legacy, “Bhagee” legatee. 
Niyogekrit” executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in common 
use. I remain in haste, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Nov. 13, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY, 

P. S.—You may, perhapa, hear from me again before quitting the River. 


No. VIII. 

Published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 23rd November, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

I DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, 
under the agnature of “a Hindoo,” which relates to the subject of 
*'Streedhan,” or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent en¬ 
quires “whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended only 
to shew the discrepancies betwixt the Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 
or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares” ? Your learned 
corre^ndent then adds, "If the former supposition be correct, I can 
recommend the learned author to say as he pleases; but, on the other 
hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to refer to the doctrines 
of Balani Bhatta, Mitra Misra, Camalakar, and other Western writers 
sad commentators.” In reply to the query, I b^ leave to state that 
the Essay in question was written expresdy with a view to shew 4 it* 
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crepancies between the doctrines maintained by the Dayabhaga and 
those inculcated in the Mitakshara, and for the satisfaction of youi 
learned correspondent, I quote the language of the Essay on this very 
subject. "Judgments have accordingly been given on its (Dayabhaga’s) 
authority, in many most important cases, in which it differs materially 
from the Mitakshara,’’ (page 8, par, 6.) Now, your learned correspon¬ 
dent can have no objection to the assertion I made as to the differences 
existing between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, with regard to 
“woman’s property,’’ as he has in one of the alternatives "recommended’’ 
me "to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroachments 
gradually made by the modem Hindoo Daw expounders, on the r^hts 
of females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and unconnected passages 
--a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by me in 1822, in these 
terras, “To compare the laws of female inheritance, which they (the 
ancients) enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of the 
enjoyment of life, with that which moderns and our contemporaries 
have gradually introduced and established, to theif complete privation, 
directly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life s^reeable.” 

I shall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, 
to illustrate this subject. In the mean time, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 

' RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Kedgeree, November, 19, 1830. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE 

MOONDUK OPUNISHUD 

OF THE 

UTHURVU-VED 

ACCORDING TO THE GLOSS OF THE CELEBRATED 

SHUNKURAGHARTU. 


CALCUTTA; 

1819. 





INTRODUCTION 


During the intervals between my controversial engagements 
with idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several 
of the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
Vedas consists, and of which the Sariraka-Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is expla¬ 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
j)ure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatr>' as the last provision for 
those who are totalh' incapable of raising their minds to the contem¬ 
plation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding the 
constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see pers¬ 
picuously the majest)' of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in 
defiance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,—the source 
of prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral 
principle, as countenancing criminal intercourse.* suicide,f female 
murder, { and human sacrifice. »Should my labours prove in any 
degree the means of diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall ever 
deem myself most amply rew'arded. 


*Vide Defence of Hindoo Theism. 

Wide Introduction to the Kena-Upanishad. 
\Vide Treatise on Widow-burning. 




THE 


MUNDAKA-UPANISHAD 

OF THE 

ATHARVA-VEDA 


Brahma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and i)reserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge lespecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Athaiva commrnncated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him ; Angira impaited the same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja. culled Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house¬ 
holder, having in the prescribed manner approached Angiras, asked, 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be immediately known ? He (Angiras) then replied : Those who have 
a thorough knowledge of the \'edas, say that it should be understood 
that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and the other 
inferior. There are the Rig-veda. Ya-jur-veda, Sama-veda, and 
Atharva-veda, and also their subordinate parts, consisting of Siksha or 
a treatise on pronunciation, KHli)a or the science that teaches the 
details of rites according to the diflerent branches of the Vedas, 
Vyakarana or grammar, Nirukta or ex])lanation of the Vedas, Ch’handas 
or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : tchich all belong to the inferior 
kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed by the Upa- 
nishads and is that through which absorption into the eternal vSuprerae 
Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, ^vho is the subject of 
the superior learning, is beyond the ai»preheusion of the senses, and 
out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, and is without origin, 
colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he hand or 
foot. He is everlasting, all-per\^ading, omnipresent, absolutely incor¬ 
poreal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as the 
origin of the universe. In the same way as the cobweb is created 
and absorbed by the spider independently of exterior origin, as vege¬ 
tables proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate creatures, 
so the Universe is produced by the eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
stjded Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the 
faculties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who knows all things, collectively and dis¬ 
tinctly, whose knowledge and will are the only jneans of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the first Section of the 1st Mundakam. 


Those rites,* the prescription of which wise men, such as Vasishtha, 
and others found in the Vedas, arc truly the means of producing good 
consequences. They have been ])erfonned in A'arious manners by three 
sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who are well versed 
in the Yajur-vcda ; Udgaia, or the sect zvho kmnc thoroughly the Sama- 
veda ; and Hota, those Brahmans that have a perfect knowledge of the 
Rig-veda. You all continue to perform them, as long as you feel a 
desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. This practice of 
performing rites is the way which leads you to the benefits you expect 
to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame wa^-es, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

If observ'ance of the sacred lire be not" attended with the rites 
required to be perfonned on the days of new and full moon, and during 
the four months of the raijis, and in the autumn and s]jring ; and be 
also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or the 
worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to prescribed 
forms, it will deprive the worshii)per of the enjoyments which he might 
otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumravarna, .Sphulingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illu¬ 
minating and waving points of fire, is carried by oblations so offered 

f 

In the beginning of this section, the author treats of the subject of the 
inferior knowledge ; and in the conclusion he introduces that of the superior 
doobine|y which he continues throughout the whole Upanisliad. 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
saying, “Come in! come ini’’ and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, “This 
is the suimnit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.’’ 

The eighteeii members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge, are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, im¬ 
mersed in ignorance, that is, the foolish practice of rites, consider them¬ 
selves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subjecting, 
themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men when 
guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the obser\'ers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired, 'rhose complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the .Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that a 
knowledge of, and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, ha^’ing enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
the suimnit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that of 
inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, w'ho residing in forests, live upon alms, 
as w'ell as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
religious austerities, the w'orship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path* to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, 
who is coeval with the w'orld, assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, w^hich are acquirable from human works, 
a Brahman shall cease to desire them; reflecting within himself, that 
nothing which is obtained through perishable means can be expected to 
be eternal; hence what use of rites ? He then, with a view to acquire 


* According to the Hindu theologians, there are two roads that lead to 
diatinct heavens, one northern, tho other southern. The former is the path to 
the habitation of Brahma and the superior gods, and the latter to the heaven 
of Indra and the other inferior deities. 
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a knowledge of superior learning, shall proceed, with a load of wood 
in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who is versed in the doctrines of the 
Vedas and has firm faith in God. The wise teacher shall properly 
instruct his pupil so devoted to him, freed from the importunities of 
external senses, and possessed of tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge 
through which he may know the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Mundakam. 


He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, so from 
the eternal Supreme Being (O beloved pupil) various souls come forth, 
and again they return into him. He is immortal and without form 
or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal objects, un¬ 
born, without breath or in<li\'idual mind, pure and superior to emi¬ 
nently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seerl of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, procee<l. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space 
is his ears, the celebraterl \’edas are his speech ; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky. which is illuminated by the sun, is produced ; 
clouds, which ha\'e their origin from the effects of the moon, accumu¬ 
lating them in the sky, bring forth vegetables in the earth ; man imparts 
the essence drawn from these vegetables, to woman ; then through the 
combination of such physical causes, numerous offspring come forth 
from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal person who institutes the perfonnance of sacrifices 
and defrays their expenses; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sun shines. By him gods of 
several descriptions, all celestial beings subordinate to those gods, 
mankind, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
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the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs ( two eyes, two ears, the two passages of nose and 
mouth), in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow : all vegetables, tastes, {consisting of sweet, salt, pungent, bitter, 
sour, and astringent) united with which the visible elementary sub¬ 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.* The Supreme 
existence is himself all—rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Inrmortal. He who knows him (O beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of all animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures, 
is styled the operator in the heart; he is great and all-sustaining; 
for on him rest all existences, such as those that moves, those that 
breathe, those that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is God. 
You all contemplate him as the support of all objects, visible and in¬ 
visible, the chief end of human pursuit. He surpasses all human 
understanding, and is the most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the 
sun and other bodies, who is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, 
and in whom is the abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of 
all their inhabitants, is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, 
and intellect, as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, 
the true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (O beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to him. 
Seizing the bow found in the Upanishads, the strongest of w'eapons, 
man shall draw the arrow {of the soul), sharpened by the constant appli¬ 
cation of mind to God. Do thou (O pupil), being in the same practice, 
withdrawing all the senses from worldly objects, through the mind 
directed towards the Supreme Being, hit the mark which is the eternal 


* This oorpusole is supposed to be constituted of all the various elements 
that enter into the composition of the animal frame. Within it the soul has 
its residence, and acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole 
system. To this corpuscle the soul remains attached through all changes of 
tiAing , until finally absorbed into the Supreme Intelligence. 

Z 
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God. The word Om, signifying God, is represented as the bow, the 
soul as the arrow, and the Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of 
steady mind should hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow 
to its mark. In God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also in¬ 
tellect, with breath and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely 
the Oi^E Supreme Being, and forsake all other discourse; because 
this {a true knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal 
beatitude. The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like 
the radius of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the 
origin of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption into 
God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctive!}', whose 
niajest}' is fully evident in the world, operates within the sjjace of the 
heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in which the soul resides, from one substance to another ; 
supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the heart. Wise men 
acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, and the source of all 
happiness, through the pure knowledge conveyed to them by the Vedas 
and by spiritual fathers. God, who is All-in-all, being known to man 
as the origin of intellect and self-consciousness, every desire of the 
mind ceases, all doubts are remo\'ed, and the effects of the good or 
evil actions committed, now or in preceding sha])es, are totally 
annihilated. The vSupreme Being, free from stain, (le\'oid of figure 
or form, and entirely i)ure, the light of all lights, resides in the heart, 
his resplendently excellent seat : those discriminating men, who know 
him as the origin of intellect and of self-consciousness, are jrossessed of 
the real notion of God. Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, 
can throw light on God : even the illuminating lightning cannot throw 
light upon him, much less can limited fire give him light : but they 
all imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal : he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, beneath 
and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Mundakam. 


Two birds {meaning God and the soul) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them {the soul) 
consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions; but the other (God), 
without partaking of them,'witnesses all events. 
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The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency; but when it perceives its 
cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe* the origin of itself, and 
his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. When a wise 
man perceives the resplendent God,'the Creator and Lord of the Universe 
and the omnipresent prime Cause, he then, abandoning the consequences 
of good and evil works, becomes perfect, and obtains entire absorption. 
A wise man knowing God as perspicuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality; being convinced that there is only one real 
Existence, which is God. He then directs all his senses towards God 
alone, the origin of seli-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places 
his love, abstracting at the same time his mind from all worldly ob¬ 
jects by constantly applying it to God : the person so devoted is 
' reckoned the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity'. Through 
strict veracit\', the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence from 
sexual indulgence, man should approach God, w'ho full of splendour 
and perfection, works in the heart; and to whom only the votaries 
freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He wh(r irractises veracity i)rospers, and not he who speaks un¬ 
truths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Kxistence, the 
consequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom¬ 
prehensible by' the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than ^'acuulu itself, 
shines in various ways.— From those who do not know him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire a 
knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in animate 
creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply their thoughts 
to him. He is not jrerceptible by vision, nor is he describable by means 
of speech: neither can he be the object of any of the other organs of 
sense; nor can he be conceived by the help of austerities or religious 
rites : but a person w'hose mind is purified by the light of true know¬ 
ledge, through incessant contemplation, percehes him, the most pure 
God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being ; he should be observed 
in the heart, wherein breath, consisting of five species, rests. The 


• The dififerenco between God, the intelleotual principle, and the soul, the 
individual intellect, subsists as long as’the idea of self-individuality is retained: 
like the distinction between finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as 
the idea of particular figure is done away. 
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mind being perfectly freed from impurity, God, who spreads over the 
mind and all the senses, imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for himself or 
for another : therefore any one, who is desirous of honour and ad¬ 
vantage should revere him. 

End of the ist section of the j,rd Mundakam. 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, rcAere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be born again with those 
feelings; but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who seeks to obtain a know¬ 
ledge of God is gifted with it, God rendering himself conspicuous to 
him. 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with the 
desire of fruition, gain it: but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a know¬ 
ledge of God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni¬ 
present everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him; even 
as limited extension within a jar is by its destruction united to universal 
space. All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm belief, 
originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by forsaking 
religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually occupied 
in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death entirely freed 
from ignorance and absorbed into God, On the approach of death, 
the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in number, unite 
with their respective origins: their corporeal faculties, such as vision 
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and feeling, &c., return into their original sources, the sun and air, &c. 
The consequences of their works, together with their souls, are ab¬ 
sorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the same manner as the 
reflection of the sun in water returns to him on the removal of the waler. 
As all rivers flowing into the ocean disappear and lose their respective 
appellations and forms, so the person who has acquired a knowledge 
of and faith in Ood, fleeing himself from the subjugation of figure and 
appellation, is absorbed into the supreme, immaterial and omnipresent 
Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according 
to the foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur¬ 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None of his 
progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He escapes 
from mental distress and from evil propensities; he is also relieved 
from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. This is the 
true doctrine inculcated throughout the foregoing texts, and which a 
man should impart to those who are accustomed to perform good 
works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with due regard, offer 
oblations to the sacred fire; and also to those who have continually 
practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the sacred fire. This is the 
true divine doctrine, in which Angiras instructed his pupil Saunaka, 
which a person not accustomed to devotion should not study. 


Salutation to the knowers of God! 
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INTRODUCTION 


vSiNCE my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta, con¬ 
taining an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I 
have, for the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he 
has taken of them, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of 
the Vedas as being of unquestionable authority amongst all Hindoos, 
This work will, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit 
of the Hindoo vScriptures, which is but the declaration of the unity of 
God, tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the conuiion comforts* of society, but also lead them fre¬ 
quently to self-destruction,t or to the sacrifice^ of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already 
seen many respectable persons of my countiyunen, to the great dis¬ 
appointment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their 
original i)rejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many 
Ivuropean gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the 
impiovement of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view 
of the doctrines of the original work, it appeared to me that I might 
best contribute to that gratification, by translating a few chapters of 
the Veda into the English language, which I have accordingly done, 
and now submit them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent 
people will, perhaps, rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, 
that in the most ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe 
(at l^st the more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with meta- 


* A Hindoo of caste can only eat once between sunrise and sunset—cannot 
eat dressed victuals in a boat or ship—nor clothed—nor in a tavern—nor any 
food that has been touched by a person of a different caste—nor, if interrupted 
while eating, can he resume his meal. x 

t As at Prayaga, Ganga Sagar, and under the wheels of the oar of Jagaanath. 
t As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is suppoe^ to be 
doubtftil, are carried to die on the banks of the Ganges. Tine is prsustiSed by 
the Hindoos of Bengal only, the cruelty of which affects even Hindoos of Bdluw, 
llahabod, and all the upper provinces, 

3 
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physical subjects ; that allegorical language or description was very 
frequently employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which 
were sometimes designated as independent existences; and that, 
however suitable this method might be to the refined understandings 
of men of learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature 
and philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdiries and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, ever>' mark of reason, 
and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in 
the opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, rnz., Rik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva; these are again divided into seveial branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic 
of each Veda, that the primarj’ chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediateh' or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality’ of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only, controverted, but reasons assigned for its intro¬ 
duction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, together 
with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the sake 
of those whose linuted understandings rendered them incapable of 
comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that such 
persons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all religious 
principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda itself, as well 
as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed to reconcile 
those passages which are seemingly at variance with each other, as 
those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme Being, with 
others which describe a plurality of independent visible gods, the whole 
work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its authority, but be 
looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 

I have often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many obstacles. 


* It is my intention to give, with the blessing of God, in my next publioa* 
ion, an aooount of the relation betwixt those attributes and the alfogorioid 
ripresentations used to denote them. 
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When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at variance with each other; and when, discouraged by this circum-' 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how in¬ 
competent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We 
often find that, instead of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up 
our perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incom¬ 
patible with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly 
depend. The best method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up 
exclusively to the guidance of the one or the other; but by a proper 
use of the lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual 
and moral faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for. 




THE 


KENA UPANISHAD 

OF THE 

SAMA VEDA 


1st. Who is he {asks a pupil of his spiritual father), under whose 
sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to different objects ! 
Who is he under whose authority' breath, the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction language is 
regularly pronounced ? And who is that inmiaterial being that applies 
vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, {answers the spiritual parent), who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect; the essential cause of 
language; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ;— 
this is the Being concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men, 
having relinquished the notion of self-independence and self-consideration 
from knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of sense, 
enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can 
describe him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : 
he is beyond all that is within the reach of comprehension, and also 
beyond nature, which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual 
parents have thus explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not any 
specified thing which men worship; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, W'hom understanding cannot comprehend, and 
who, as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, 
is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship; 
know THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by 
whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THOU thia 
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7th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense of 
hearing, and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the 
.Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : know 
THOU this. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its objects, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THOU this. 

9th. If you {continues the spiritual parent), from what I have 
stated, suppose and say that "I know the Supreme Being thoroughly,” 
you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the celestial gods, is also imperfect;* you consequently 
should enquire into the true knowledge of the Supreme Being. To 
this the pupil replies : ‘‘I perceive that at this moment I begin to know 
God.” 

10th. “Not that I suppose,” continues he, “that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at all; as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is possessed 
of the knowledge respecting God, viz., ‘that I neither know him 
thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.’ ” 

nth. {The spiritual father again residues) : He who believes that 
he caimot comprehend God, does know him; and he who believes that 
he jcan comprehend God, does not know him : as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which are 
composed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God; which 
notion alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man 
gains,- by self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting 
■ God, and through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated doctrine^ 
known God, is really happy, and whoever has not known him is sub¬ 
jected to great misery. Learned men, having reflected on the Spirit 
of God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, 


* The aom of the notion concerning the Supreme Being given in the Vedanta, 
ia, that he is “the Soul of the universe, and bears the same relation to all 
' material extensions that a human aoul does to the individual bO(ty with which 
it is oonneoted”. 
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after their departure from this world are absorbed into the Supreme 
Being. 

In a battle between the celestial* gods and the demons, God obtained, 
victory over the latter, in favour of the former [or properly speaking, 
God enabled the former to defeat the latter) ; but, upon this victory being 
gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective dignities, and 
supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to themselves. 
The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, appeared to them 
with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was: they, 
consequently, said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : ‘‘Discover 
thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, 
‘‘I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which 
asked him, ‘‘who art thou?” He then answered, "I am fire, and I 
am the origin of the Veda,” that is, I am a well-known personage. The 
Supreme Onmipoteuce, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, 
‘‘What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art?” He replied, 
‘‘I can burn to ashes all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being 
therr having laitl a straw before him, said to him, ‘‘Canst thou bum 
this straw ?” The god of lire approached the straw, but could not bum 
it, though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully retired 
and told the others, ‘‘I have been unable to discover what adorable 
appearance this is.” Now they all said to wind {or properly to the god 
of wind), ‘‘Discover thou, 0 god of wind, what adorable appearance 
this is.” His reply was, ‘‘I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 
appearance, which asked him, ‘‘Who art thou?” He then answered, 
‘‘I am wind, and I pervade unlimited space; that is, I am a well- 
known personage. The Supreme Being, upon being thus replied to, 
asked him again, ‘‘What power is in so celebrated a person as thou 
art?” He replied, "I can uphold “all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then, having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
‘‘Canst thou uphold this straw?” The god of wind approached the 
straw, but could not hold it up, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, “I have been unable 
to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to 
the god of atmosphere, “Discover thou, O revered god of atmosphere. 


* In the Akhyayika it is said that those powers of the Divinity which 
produce agreeable effects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are re* 
presoQtod under th© figure of oelestiftl gods, and those attributes from which 
pain and misery flow, are called demons and stop-brothem of the fom^r, with 
whom they are in a state of perpetual hostilij^r# 
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what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which vanished from his 
.view. He met at the same spot a woman, the goddess of instruction, 
arrayed in golden robes in the shape of the most beautiful Uma.* He 
asked, “What was that adorable appearance ?” She replied, “It was the 
Supreme Being owing to whose victory you are all advanced to 
exaltation.” The god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that 
it was the Supreme Being that had appeared to them. He at first com¬ 
municated that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods 
of fire, wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable ap¬ 
pearance, and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the 
others, that it was indeed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be 
superior to the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached 
to the adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, 
prior to every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he 
seemed not only superior to eveiA' other god, but also, for that reason, 
exalted above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the universe 
like the illumination of lightning; and in another, that he disappears 
as quick as the'twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented of the Supreme 
Being, that pure mind conceives that it aiiproaches to him as nearly as 
possible : Through the same pure mind the pious man thinks of him, 
and consequent!}' application of the mind to him is repreatedly used. 
That God, who alone in reality has no resemblance, and to whom the mind 
cannot approach, is adorable by all leaving creatures; he is therefore 
called “adorable" ; he should, according to the prescribed manner, be 
worshipped. All creatures revere the person who knows God in the manner 
thus described. The pupil nirw says, “Tell me, O siriritual father, the 
Upanishad or the principal part of the Veda.” The spiritual father 
makes this answer, “I have told you the principal part of the Veda 
which relates to God alone, and, indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, 
austere devotion, control over the senses, performance of religious rites, 
and the remaining parts of the Veda, as well as those sciences that 
are derived from the Vedas, are only the feet; and whose altar and 
support is truth.” He who understands it as thus described, having 
relieved himself from sin, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


* Wie wife of Siva, 
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PREI^ACE 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the 
complete Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current 
languages of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of pub¬ 
lishing a translation of the Katha-Upanishad of the Yajur-veda into 
Bengalee ; and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances 
would allow, for the purposes of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge 
among the adherents of that religion. The present publication is 
intended to assist the Euiopean community in forming their opinion 
respecting Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their 
doctrinal scriptures, than from the Puranas, moral tales, or any other 
modern works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily en¬ 
couraged and fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats pol>i:heism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole OItgin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind 
to him. 

A great body of ray countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other W’orks, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-w'orship which they were led to follow’, have altered their re¬ 
ligious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of their 
scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious devo¬ 
tion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree, the 
natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most heinous 
nature, which even the most savage nations would blush to commit, 
unless compelled by the most urgent necessity.* I am, however, not 
without a sanguine hope that, through Divine Providence and human 
exertions, they will sooner or later avail themselves of that true 
system of religion which leads its observers to a knowledge and love 


* Vide the latter end of the Introduotion to the Mundaka Upanishad. 
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of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their fellow-creatures, 
impressing their hearts at the same time with humility and charity, 
accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. Contrary 
to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts pro¬ 
ceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to diet 
and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I cannot 
better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and main¬ 
tain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 



KATHA UPANISHAD 


Desirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed the sacrifice 
Viswajit, at which he distributed all his propert^^ He had a son 
named Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father 
as fees to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with 
compassion, reflecting within himself, “He who gives to attending 
"priests such cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, 
“and are incaj^able of giving further milk or of producing young, is 
“carried to that mansion W'here there is no felicit)* whatever." 

He then said to his father, “To whom, O father, wilt thou consign 
“me over in lieu of these cows?" and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “I shall 
“give thee to Yama" (the god of death). The youth then said to himself, 
"In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold a foremost place, among 
“many sons or pujrils of the first class, and I am not inferior to any 
“of the sons or pupils of the second class ; whether my father had a 
“previous engagement with Yama, which he will now perform by 
“surrendering me to him, or made use of such an expression through 
"anger, I know not." The youth finding his father afflicted with sorrow’, 
said, “Remember the meritorious conduct of our ancient forefathers, 
“and observe the virtuous acts of contemporarj- good men. Life is 
"too short to gam advantages by means of falsehood or breach of promise ; 
“as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and again like it puts forth 
“its form. Do you therefore surrender me to Yama according to your 
"promise." The youth Nachiketa, by permission of his father, went to 
the habitation of Yama. After he had remained there for three days 
without food or refreshment, Yama returned to his dwelling, and was thus 
"addressed by his family : “A Brahman entering a house as a guest 
“is like fire; good householders, therefore, extinguish his anger by 
"offering him water, a seat, and food. Do thou, O Yama, present him 
“writh water. A man deficient in wisdom suffers his hopes, his san- 
“guine expectation of success, his improvement from associating with 
“good men, the benefit which he might derive from his affable con 
“versation, and the fruits produced by performance of prescribed 
“sacrifices, and also by digging of wells and other pious liberal actions, 
“as well as his sons and cattle, to be destroyed, should a- Brahman 
“happ«i to remain in his hot^ without food." 
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Yama being thus admonished by his family, approached Nachikela 
and said to him ; “As thou, O Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
“I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me; 
“and do thou ask three favours of me as a recompense for what thou 
“hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request, saying, “Let, O Yama! 
“my father Gotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, his tran- 
"quility of mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, and 
“let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free by thee. 
“This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 

Yama then replied: 

“Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
“regard for you as before ; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request. “In heaven, 
“where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, O Yama ! 
“canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
“dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“unafiiicted either by thirst or hunger, and uiunolested by sorrow, 
"enjoys gratifications. As thou, O Yama! dost possess knowledge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
“with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the second 
favour which thou hast offered. ' Yama replied ; “Being possessed 
“of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the enjoyment of 
“heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee; which do thou atten- 
“tively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain various mansions 
"in heaven, as the support of the world, and as residing in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior 
to all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of preserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
exactly as imparted to him; at which Yama being pleased, again 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says; 
“I shall bestow on thee another favour, which is, that this sacred fire 
“shaU be styled after thy name; and accept thou this valuable and 
''various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from, parents and 
“spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
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“in the Veda, and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 
“studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth 
"and death : he, having known and contemplated fire as originating 
“from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, 
“and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
“of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed, has 
“offered oblation to fire, surmounting all a£ 9 ictions during life, and 
“extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“This, O Nachiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
"favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, O Nachiketa ! thy 
“third request.” 

Nachiketa then said : "Some are of opinion that after man’s 
"demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
"has arisen respecting the nature 'of the soul ; I therefore wish to be 
"instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
“hast offered.” Yama replied : "Even gods have doubted and dis- 
“puted on this subject; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
"comprehended : Ask, O Nachiketa! another favour instead of this. 
"Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
"request.” Nachiketa replied : “I am positively informed that gods 
"entertained doubts on this subject; and ewen thou, O Yama ! callest 
"it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
"to thee can be found, and no other object is so desirable as this.” 
Yama said : "Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons 
"and grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years; numbers 
"of cattle, elephants, goats, and horses; also extensive empire on 
“earth, where thou salt live as many 5’ears as thou wishest. 

"If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, 
"ask it; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, O 
“Nachiketa ! over a great kingdom ; I will enable thee to enjoy all 
"wished-for objects. 

"Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
“acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
“elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acquire 
“any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the attendance 
“of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
“O Nachiketa! the question respecting existence after death.” 

Nachiketa then replied. "The acquisition of the enjoyments 
“thou hast offered, O Yama! is in the first place doubtful; and should 
“they be obtained, they destroy the strength of all the senses; and 
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"even the life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
“let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

"No man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have fortunately 
“beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
"and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
“god of death; but the only object I desire is what I have already 
“begged of thee. 

“A mortal being, whose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“empted from death and debility, and understanding from them that 
“there is a knoudedge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
“favour —and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
“tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes doubts 
“respecting existence after death, and is of great importance with a 
“view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable w'ith difficulty. 
“I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter (is/ Valli). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Nachiketa’s resolution, an¬ 
swers the third question, saying, “Knowledge of God which leads to 
“absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which have fruition for their 
“object, another: each of these producing different consequences,. 
“holds out to man inducements to follow' it. The man, w'ho of these 
“two chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and he who, for the sake of re- 
“ward, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
"beatitude. Know'ledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
“he who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
“serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
“faith, despising fruition; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
“enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

“Thou, O Nachiketa! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“desirable and gratifying objects offered ijy me, hast rejected them, 
“and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leads 
“to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“Wise men tvre sensible that a knowledge of God which procures ab- 
“sorption, and the performance of rites that produces fruition, are 
“entirely opposite to each other, and yield different consequences. I 
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"conceive thee, Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
"the numerous estimable objects offered by me cannot tempt thee. 
"Surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
"wise and learned and wander about in various directions, like 
"blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
"not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“that there is nothing hereafter; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
"persons have never heard ; and several though they have heard, 
"have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruc- 
"tion on this subject is rare ; one who listens to it attentively, must 
“be intelligent: and that one who, being taught by a wise teacher, 
“understands it, is uncommon. 

“If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
“one will thoroughly understand it; for various opinions are held by 
"contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person who 
“believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“eteriiity, ceases; but otherwise it is inexplicable and not capable of 
“demonstration. 

“The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
“cannot be acquired by means of reason alone; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, be- 
“loved pupil, Nachiketa! may we have enquirers like thee, who art 
“full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means of rites, 
“is perishable; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
“perishable means. Notwithstanding my conviction of the destruc- 
"tible nature of fruition, I performed the worship of the sacred 
“fire, whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long 
duration. 

“Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast through firmness refused, though 
“offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies ever>' desire, 
“and which is the support of the world—the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear—pariseworthy—full of 
“superhuman power—extensive and stable? 

“The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended—^most 
“obscure—veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
"resides in faculties—does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
"unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
"mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“neither rejoicds nor does he grieve. 

5 
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“A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
!‘soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“to be distinct from the body, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

Nachiketa then asked, “If thou knowest any Being who exists 
"distinctly from rites, their consequences and their observers, and also 
"from evil, and who is different from effects and their respective 
“causes, and is .above past, future, and present time, do thou inform 
me. 

Yama replies : “I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom 
“all the Vedas treat of, either directly or indirectly, to whom all austeri- 
“ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“the duties of an ascetic. He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is the 
“Supreme Being. 

"That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“through means of which man may gain what he wishes; {that is, if 
he, worship Brahma by means of Om, he shall be received into his mansion ; 
or if through it he elevate his mind to God, he shall obtain 
absorption). 

“Om is the best of all means calculated to direct the mind tefwards 
“God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
“of . God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore having recourse 
“to this word, shall either be absorberl in God, or revered like 
“Brahma., 

“The soul is not liable to birth nor to death : it is mere under- 
“standing : neither does it take its origin from any other or front 
“itself: hence it is unborn, eternal without reduction and unchange- 
“able; therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body 
“may receive. If any one ready to kill another imagine that he can 
“destroy his soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer des- 
"truction, they both know nothing; for neither does it kill nor is it 
"killed by another. 

“The soul is the smallest of the small, and greatest of the great. 
"It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
"it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furthest 
“space ; and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move 
“everywhere. Who can perceive besides myself, that .splendid soul, 
“the support of the sensation of happiness and pain? 

“The soul, although it is inunaterial, yet resides closely attached* 
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“to perishable material objects: knowing it as great and extensive, 
“a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
acquirable from the study of the .Vedas, nor through retentive 
“memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction: but 
“he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

“No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
“from evil acts; without having control over the senses and the 
“mind; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
“the desire ot fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“through his knowledge of God. 

“No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the statfe of 
“the existence of that God whose food is all things even the Brahma 
“and the Kshatra : (that is, who destroys every object bearing figure and 
“appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter.” 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter {2nd Valli). 


“God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“abode, consume, while residing in the body,- the necessarj' conse- 
“queiices of its actions; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished 
“according to its good or evil actions, and the former witnesses all those 
“events. Those who have a knowledge of God, consider the former as 
“light and the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well 
“as those who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the 
“same. 

“We can know and collect fire, which is a bridge to the observ^ers 
“of rites; and can know the eternal and fearless God, W'ho is the coii- 
“veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
“the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect its driver, the mind 
“as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
“the mind, external objects are the roads : so wise men believe the 
“soul united with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the par- 
“taker of the consequences of good or evil acts. 

“If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet. 


*The word soul here means , the human soul, Jivatma; but generaOy in 
these translations it is used for Paramatma, the “Oversoul”—Bo. 
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“and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
“the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
“the control of an unfit driver. 

“If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
“senses prove steady and manageable; like good horses under an 
“excellent driver. 

“He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
“consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
“but descends to the world. 

“He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and conse- 
“quently lives always pure, attains that glory from whence he never 
“will descend. 

“Man who has intellect as his prudent driv'ei , and a steady mind 
“as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
“glory of the omnipresent God. 

“The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses ; the 
“essence of the mind is yet more refined than, that oiigin : the source 
“of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind ; the prime 
“sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect; nature, the 
“apparent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
“which the omnipresent God is still superior : nothing is more exalted 
“than God ; he is therefore supeiior to all existences, and is the 
“Supreme object of all. God exists obscurely throughout the universe, 
“consequently is not perceived; but he is known through the acute 
“intellect constantly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating 
“understandings. A wise man shall transfer the power of speech 
“and that of the senses to the mind, and the mind to the intellect, and 
“the intellect to the purified soul, and the soul to the unchangeable 
“Supreme Being. 

“Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
“approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of God, the origin of the 
“soul : for the way to the knowledge of God is considered by wise men 
“difficult as the passage over the sharp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
“Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
“taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal; without beginning 
“or end ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect: 
“'man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.” 

A wise man reading to Brahmans, or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into 
God» 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
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Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, 
enjoys innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter {^rd Valli). 


“God has created the senses to be directed towards external 
“objects ; they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, 
“and not the eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eterijal 
“life, withdrawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends 
“the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

“The ignorant seek external and desirable objects only ; ‘'con- 
"sequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. Hence 
“the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal in this 
“perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

“To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
"composed of insensible particles, perceive objects through vision, the 
“power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure de- 
“rivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be unknown : he is 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
“or evil actiorrs, intimatel}' connected wjth the body, originates from 
“and is urrited with God, the Lord of past and future events, will not 
“conceal its nature : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded 
“from God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
“entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows 
“the Supreme Beirrg. He is that existence which thoir desiredst to 
“know. 

“That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes 
“all the celestial deities, and which was created wdth all the elements, 
“exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there resides. It is 
"that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

"The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has 
"been kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the 
"same care as pregnant women take of their foetus : it is praised daily 
"by prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. 
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“That atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, and in which he goes 
“down, on which all the world, including fire, speech, and other things 
“rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“which thou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“principle is the individual intellect; but he who thinks here that 
“they are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“Through the mind, purified by spiritual instructions, the 
“knowledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is 
“different from its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks theie is variety of intellectual prin- 
“ciple, undergoes transmigration. 

“The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, 
“which is the size of a finger, resides within the bodj’’; and persons 
“knowing him the Lord of past and future events, will not again 
“attempt to conceal his nature : He is that existence which thou 
“desiredst to know. 

“The omnipresent spirit w'hich extends over the space of the 
“heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Lord of 
“past and future events; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ever; He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. In tht 
“same way as water falling on uneven ground disperses throughout 
“the hollow places, and is lost, so a man who thinks that the souls of 
“different bodies are distinct in nature fiom each other, shall be placed 
"in various forms by transmigration. 

“As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the 
“soul of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea 
“of duality.” 


"End of the first Section of the second Chapter (qZ/j Valli). 


“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant con- 
“templation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted 
"from transmigration. He is that existence which thou desiredst to 
“know. 

“That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven; 
“preserves all material existence as depending on him; moves in 
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“space ; resides in fire; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into 
“sacrificial vessels; dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices; moves 
“throughout the sk^’', seems to be born in water, as fishes, &c.; 
“produced on earth, as vegetables, on the tops of mountains, as rivers, 
“and also as members of sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. 
“He who causes breath to ascend above the heart and peditum to 
“descend, resides in the heart: He is adorable ; and to him all the 
“senses offer oblation of the objects which they perceive. 

“When the soul, W'hich is connected with the body, leaves it, 
“nothing then remains in the body w^hich may preserve the system : 
“It is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
“powers, can a mortal exist: but they all exist owing to that other 
“existence on w'hich both breath and the senses rest. 

“I will now' disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“God ; and also how man, void of that knowledge, O Gautama! trans- 
“migrates after death. 

“Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“the w'omb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“during their lives. 

“The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
“w'hen all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all; and he alone 
“is called eternal, on w'hom all the world rests, and independently of 
“w'hom nothing can exist: He is that existence wrhich thou desiredst 
“to know. As file, although one in essence, on becoming visible in 
“the world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its 
“different locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, 
“appears in various modes, according as he connects himself with 
“different material objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
“God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different modes, 
“according as he connects himself with various material objects, and, 
“like space, extends over all. 

“As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
“yet is not polluted externally or internally by being connected with 
“visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, although one 
“and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual pain, 
“for he is beyond its action. 

“God is but one ; and he has the whole world under his control. 
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“for he is the operating soul in all objects; He, through his otnni- 
“science, makes his soul existence appear in the form of the universe, 
“To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
“on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
“those who are void of that knowledge. 

“God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the source 
“of sensation among all animate existences : and he alone assigns to 
“so many objects their respective purposes : To those wise men who 
“know him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

“How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, 
“which, though beyond comj^rehension, wise men, by constant applica- 
“tion of mind, alone obtain, as if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
“cuously ?—and does it appear to the human faculties? 

“Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“on God : E^’en the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
“him ; much less can limited fire give him light: But they all imitate 
“him, and all borrow their light from him— that is, nothing can 
"influence God and render him perspicuous : But God himself imparts 
"his knowledge to the heart freed from passion and desire." 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter {^ih Valli). 


“The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
“and the branches of which, as different species, are below. The 
“origin alone is pure and supreme; and he alone is eternal on whom 
“all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
“He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“God being eternal existence, the universe, whatsoever it is, 
“exists and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
"bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts; so 
"that none of them can deviate from, their respective courses established 
"by him. Those who know him as the eternal power acquire absorption. 

“Through his fear fire supplies us with heat; and the sun, 
“through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indra, and air, and 
“fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

“If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
“fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
“new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God shines on the 
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“purified intellect,in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Piogenitors 
“of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in the state 
“of dreaming; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same degree 
“as the reflection of an object on water; but in the mansidli of 
“Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light and 
“darkness. 

“A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
“which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
“waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

“The mind is more refined than the external senses; and the 
“intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sensitive 
“particle is superior to the intellect:—nature, the apparent cause 
“of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected b> 
“matter : Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
“material effects; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
"after death. His substance does not come within the reach of vision ; 
“no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant direc- 
“tion of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears; 
“and those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal 
“life. 

“The part of life wherein the power of the five external senses 
“and the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the in- 
“tellectual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred ; and 
“this steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga 
"{or withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly objects) : Man 
“should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
“proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“Neither through speech, nor through intellectual power, nor 
“yet through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God; but, save 
“who believes in the existence of God as the cause of the universe, no 
“one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe; and 
“next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
“for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
“graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
“When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
“become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
“the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, the 
“mortal become immortal; This is the only doctrine which the Vedanta 
“inculcates. 

6 
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“There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“one of which, called Sushumna, proceeds to the head : The soul of a 
“devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
“mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“by^her tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
"acts which they perform. 

“The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that space 
“of the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man should, by 
“firmness of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same 
“manner as the pith is removed from the plant Munja ; that is, the 
-‘spirit should be considered totally distinct from matter and the effects of 
"matter —and man should know that separated spirit to be pure and 
“eternal.” 

Having tlms acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God 
of death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, 
shall obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter [bth Valli). 

End of the Katha Upanishad. 
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PREFACE 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans¬ 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour to translate* the principal Chapters of the Veda, in con¬ 
formity to the Comments of the great Sankar-Acharya. The transla¬ 
tion of the Isopanishad belonging to the Yajur, the second division 
of the Vedas, beiirg already completed, Fhave put it into the press ;f 
and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their translation 
is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, that the sole 
regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far surpassing 
our powers of comprehension; above external sense; and whose 
worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of eternal 
beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are inventions. 
Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the PuranasJ and 
Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several gods and goddesses, 
are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are not included in the 
Sastra, the answer is this The Purana and Tantra,|j &c., are of 
course to be considered as Sastra, for they repeatedly declare God to 
be one and above the apprehension of external and internal senses; 
they indeed expressly declare the divinity of many gods and goddesses, 
and the modes of their worship; but they reconcile those contra¬ 
dictory assertions by affirming frequently, that the directions to 
worship any figured beings are only applicable to those who are in¬ 
capable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme 
Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their attention on those 
invented figures, may be able to restrain themselves from vicious 
temptations, and that those that are competent for the worship of 


• I must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, in 
my translations from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and 
English Dictionary. 

t Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original depends, 
IS added to the original, it \^1 be found written in Italics, 
t Said to have been written by Vyasa. 
il Supposed to have been composed by Siva. 
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the invisible God, should disregard the worship of Idols. I repeat a 
few of these declarations as follows. The authority of Jamadagni is 
thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : “For the benefit of those 
“who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to serve as re- 
“presentations of God, who is merely understanding, and has no 
“second, no parts, nor figure; consequently, to these representatives, 
“either male or female forms and other circumstances are fictitiously 
“assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the Vishnu 
Purana it is said; “God is without figure, epithet, definition or 
“description. He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, change, 
“pain or birth ; we can only say. That he, who is the eternal being is 
“God.” “The vulgar look for their gods in water; men of more 
“extended knowledge in celestial bodies; the ignorant in wood, bricks, 
“and stones; but learned men in the universal soul.” In the 84th 
Chapter of the tenth division of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to 
Vyasa and others : “It is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage 
“as devotion, and believe that the divine natuie exists in the image, 
“to look up to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true 
“believers in God. He who view's as the soul this body formed of 
“phlegm, wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations 
“as himself (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the 
“soul), he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and be- 
“lieves in the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who 
“are endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” 
In the gth Chapter of the Kularnava it is written : “A knowledge 
“of the Supreme Being, who is beyond the power of expression and 
“unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goddesses, and their 
"texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” “After a know- 
“ledge of the Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras—no want of a fan 
“should be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, “Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
of gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufi&cient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred other places that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although a 
“knowledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible 
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“to acquire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured 
“godsfor, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not 
have instructed mankind to aim at such attainment; as it is not to 
be supposed that direction to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, “that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
will agree with him in that point; but infer from it, that we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to make 
such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his anger 
and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach 
both the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods 
and goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that 
are bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, 
and the latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 
3rd Chapter of the Vedanta that a householder also is required to 
perform 'the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed, 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, “Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating 
“the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, 
the same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
“intellect.” 

“Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when 
“they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when 
“they meditate in silence, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
“employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 

"Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, 
“seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the spiritual knowledge 
is the root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written :—“Even a householder, 
“who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
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“into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “It still remains un- 
“accountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puianas repeatedly 
“declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct mankind to adore 
“him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have a contrary faith, and 
“continue to practise idolatry,” I would in answer request attention 
to the foundation on which the practical part of the Hindu religion 
is built. Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absur¬ 
dity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the purer 
mode of divine worship. But as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals 
of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 
not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping 
the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people. Their followers, too, confiding in these leaders, feel gratifi¬ 
cation in the idea of the Divine Nature residing in a being resembling 
themselves in birth, shape, and propensities; and are naturally de¬ 
lighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, though des¬ 
tructive of moral principles, and the fruitful of prejudice and super- 
sitition. 

Some Europeans, rndued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is'by no means 
well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols which the 
Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of gods or as 
real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as instru¬ 
ments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those attributes 
which are respectively represented by different figures. I have fre¬ 
quently had occasion to remark, that many Hrndus also who are 
conversant with the English language, finding this interpretation a 
more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
furnished by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus natuially tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an ai^ument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere image 
of wood or of stone as a human being, much less as divine existence 
With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of this nature 
which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the following 
considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have 
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not the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the denomi¬ 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi¬ 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of theii system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent 
existence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of f>iya, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis¬ 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit-the northern mountain 
of Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief over all 
others gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the, worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observations 
are equally a])plicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to 
their respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those 
devotees in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that 
when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, »Siva-Kanchi, 
or Vishnu-Kanchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of 
precedence# not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but 
sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the 
images of those gods merel}' in the light of instruments for elevating 
the mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur¬ 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratistha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after¬ 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine 
ane, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials 
of his own children. The mysterious process is now complete, and 
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the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and 
continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly be¬ 
lieved by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to 
find an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable 
gratification to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far 
sensible of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find 
it convenient to shelter them under such a cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 

The argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that “those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by the 
“doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of vsuch belief 
“to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine respect 
“to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other existences; 
“and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost impossible, 
"the worship of figured gods should be admitted.” This misrepresen¬ 
tation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the purpose intended, 
by frightening Hindus in general from attending to the pure worship 
of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But I am confident that 
the least reflection on the subject will clear up this point beyond all 
doubt; for the Vedanta is well known as a work which inculcates only 
the unity of God; but if every existing creature should be taken for 
q god by the followers of the Vedanta, the doctrines of that work must 
be admitted to be much more at variance with that idea than those 
of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are contented with the re¬ 
cognition of only a few millions of gods and goddesses, but the Vedant^i 
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in that case must be supposed to admit the divinity of every living 
creature in nature. The fact is. that the Vedanta by declaring that 
“God is everywhere, and everything is in God,” means that nothing 
is absent from God, and nothing bears real existence except by the 
volition of God, whose existence is the sole support of the conceived 
existence of the universe, which is acted upon by him in the same 
manner as a human body is by a soul. But God is at the same time 
quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect (nth text 
of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedanta) : “That being, 
“which is distinct from matter, and from those which are contained 
“in matter, is not various, bacause he is declared by all the Vedas to 
“be one beyond description;” and again, “The Veda has declared the 
“Supreme Being to be mere understanding.” Moreover, if we look 
at the conduct of the ancient true believers in God, as Janaka, the cele¬ 
brated prince of Mithila, Vasisht'ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, 
and others whose characters as believers in one God are well known to 
the public by their doctrines and works, which are still in circulation, 
we shall find that these teachers, although they declared their faith 
in the omnipresent God according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, 
assigned to every creature the particular character and respect he 
was entitled tf however, extremely remarkable, that the very 

argument whic employ to shew the impossibility of practical confor¬ 
mity to faith i ' omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every 
system of their A^n idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, 
and the devotees of Kali, as well as the follow'ers of ,Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,f and Siva,J respectively. The 
authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring their om¬ 
nipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin the wor¬ 
ship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. Omni¬ 
presence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with the idea 
of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to which they 
pay divine honours! Another argument is, that “No man can have, 
“as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting the Supreme 
“Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol-woiship purifies men’s 
“minds, it should be therefore attended to.” I admit the truth of the 
first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisition of a know¬ 
ledge of God is an indication of an improved mind ; consequently 


* Ftde loth chapter of the Oita. 

t Ftdfi 28rd text of the 11th eh^. of the Devi-mahatmya. 
tVide Budra-mahatmya in the Dana-dhanna. 
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^^henev6^ we see a person possessed of that desire, we should attribute 
it to some degree of purification; but I must affirm with the Veda, 
that purity of mind is the consequence of divine worship, and not of 
any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
“excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wdse men.” God 
“alone rules the mind and relieves it from imjmrity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. “Let the authors of 
“the Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “assert what they may 
“in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol worship has 
“been practised for so many centirries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit -of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, w'ho believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same works, 
and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which are 
liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular whim ? But it 
cannot be passed unnoticed that those who pra< ^idolatry and 
defend it under the shield of custom, have been viol^ their customs 
almost every twenty years, for the sake of little 
promote their worldly advantage ; a few instances \.hich are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

isL The whole conununity in Bengal, w'ith very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghuuandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modern in 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs, ^rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Sraritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom; 
and, 4th. The supplying their European guests with wine and victuals 
in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct breach of custom 
and law, I may conclude this subject with an appeal to the good sense 
of my countrymen, by asking them, “whose advice appears the most 
disinterested and most rational—that of those who, concealing your 
scriptures from you, continually teach you thus, ‘Believe whatever 
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we may say—don’t examine or even touch your scriptures, neglect 
entirely your reasoning faculties—do not only consider us, whatever 
may be our principles, as gods on earth,^ut humbly adore and pro 
pitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part (if not the whole) of 
your property or that of the man who lays your scriptures and their 
comments as well as their translations before you, and solicits you to 
examine their purport, without rreglecting the proper and moderate 
use of reason ; and to attend strictly to their directions, by the rational 
performance of your dirt}' to your sole Creator, and to your fellow- 
creatures, and also to pay true respect to those who think and act 
righteously.” I hope no one can be so prejudiced as to be unable to 
discern w'hich advice is most calculated to lead him to the best road 
to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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The physical powers of jnan are limited, and when viewed 
comparatively, sink into insignificance; while in the same ratio, his 
moral faculties rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of 
action, and possessing a capability of almost boundless improvement. 
If the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age 
of the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must 
necessarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our 
own nature; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our 
self-complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro¬ 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having neglected 
opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. From con¬ 
siderations like these it has been that I (although bom a Brahman, 
and irrstructed in my youth in all the principles of that sect), being 
thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my countrymen, 
have been stimulated to employ every means in my power to improve 
their minds, aird lead them to the knowledge of a purer system of 
morality. Diving coirstantly amongst Hindoos of different sects and 
professiorrs, I have had ample opportunity of observing the super¬ 
stitious puerilities into which they have been thrown by their self- 
interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as of common 
sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them to > the temple 
of idolatry; and while they hid from their view the true substance 
of morality, have infused into then simple hearts a weak attachment 
for its mere shadow. ' 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a pecuUar mode of 
diet; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
the offender may in other r^pects be pure and blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion 
from the society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
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Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for every 
moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes r\eigh little or nothing 
in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by 
a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in their 
society with no peculiar mark ot infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayaschii, 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the strongest 
feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen to their 
fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating tlieir 
supposed Deitips, the violation of every humane and social feeling. 
And this in various instances; but more especially in the dreadful 
acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. I have 
never ceased, I repeat, to contemphate these practices with the strongest 
feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debasement of a race 
who, I cannot help thinking, are capable .of better things; whose 
susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, render them worthy 
of a better destiny. Under these impressions, therefore, I have been 
impelled to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their 
scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened w'orship of one 
God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied with such 
notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments employed by 
the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most earnestly do 
I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove efficient in producing 
on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction of the rationality of 
believing in and adoring the vSupreme Being only; together with a 
complete perception and practice of that grand and comprehensive 
moral principle —Do unto others as ye would he done by. 
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ist. Ale the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
regulating spirit: by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thoughts, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a selfish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. , 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the cere¬ 
monies of religion, or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall after 
death, ASSUME the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, 
and of other created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness 
of ignorance. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he proceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind : Him no 
external sense can apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
the internal sense : He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving behind human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting him : He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
under him the whole system of the world. 

5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in reality has no motion; he seems to be distant from those who 
have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems to be near 
to those who feel a wish to know him : but, in fact. He pervades the inter¬ 
nal and external parts of the whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
[that is, he who perceives that the material existence is merely dependent 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also pieceives the 
1 Supreme Being in the whole universe (that is, he who perceives that 
the Supreme Spirit extends over all material extension) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
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God extends over the whole universe {that is, that God furnishes every 
particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can he, as an 
observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme existence, be 
affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without 
the form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization : He is pure, i^erfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent: He has 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

gth. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, 
and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of celestial 
gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisers of re¬ 
ligious ceremonies who habituall}’ worship the celestial gods only, 
disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to 
ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a region still 
darker .than the former. 

loth. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces one 
consequence; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who ha\'c 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

iith. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoe^•er, knowing 
that the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred 
fire, and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial gods 
through the practice of the former. 

I2th. Those observers of religious rites who worship Prakriti* 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a region 
much more dark than the former. , 

13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 


♦Prakriti (or nature) who though insensible, influenced by the Sumeme 
Spirit, operates throughout the universe, 
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14th. Of these observers of ceremonies, whatever person, 
knowing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should 
be together observed by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the 
state of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “Thou hast, O sun,” (says to the sun a person agitated on 
the approach of death, who during his life attended to the performance of 
religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God), “thou 
“hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to the true 
“Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guidance of me 
thy true devotee.” 

i6th. “O thou” (continues he), “who nourishest the world, 
“movest singly and who do^t regulate the whole mundane system— 
“O sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“prosperous aspect.” ‘‘Why should /” (says he, again retracting him¬ 
self on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “why should I entreat the 
“sun, as I AM WHAT HE IS,” that is, “the Being who rules in the sun rules 
“also in me." 

17th. “Let my breath,” resumes he, “be absorbed after death 
“into the wide atmosphere; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
“O my intellect, think now on what may be beneficial to me. O fire, 
“remember what religious rites I have hitherto performed.” 

i8th. “O illuminating fire,” continues he, “observing all our re- 
“ligious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of the 
“consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being now 
“unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last salutation.”* 


*Thu example from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of 
an idolater on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously on 
the miserable consequence of fixing their mind on any other object of adoration 
but the one Supmne Being. 
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TO 


THE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD 


The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sec^ts o' 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities! And some of them are become very ill-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship of the true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that 
of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countr\Mnen of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deser\’es not the opprobrium 
which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to thrown upon 
me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Literature, 
is containe<l in the \’edas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ! These w^orks are extremely voluminous, and being written 
in the most ele\'ate<l and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting on 
the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed with 
great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of the 
whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta, which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit w’ords, signifies The Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always refened to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans perrrritting 
themselves alone tq interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public; and the practice of few- Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts! 

In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
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thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri¬ 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely as 
circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical representa¬ 
tions of the Supreme Divinity ! If this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject: but the truth, 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen¬ 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoratiorr of the true Deity ; but at 
the preserrt day all this is forgotterr, arrd amoirg nrarry it is eveir heresv 
to mention it! 


I hope it will not be presumed that I inteird to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of con¬ 
troversy on such a subject, however multiplied, nrust Ire ever un¬ 
satisfactory ; for the reasoning facult>', which leads rneir to certainty' 
in things within its reach, produces iro effect on questions bevond its 
comprehension. 1 do no nrore than assert, that if correct rksoniirg 
and the drctates of coirurron sense induce the belief of a wise, uncreated 
Being who is the Supporter and Ruler of the boundless universe we 
should also consider him the most powerful and supreme Existence- 
far surpassing our powers of coiiipiehension or description. And, 
although men of uncultivated minds, and even some learned individuals 

prejudice), readily choose, as the 
° adoration, anything which they can always see and 

which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of such conduct is not 
thereby in the least degree diminished. \ 

My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
ntes mttoduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatrTwMr 
more than any other pagan worship, destroys the texture 
together with wnrpassion for my countrymen, have ^wUed^ to 
use every possrble effort to awaken them from their dre^ ^ ^ 
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and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable them 
to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature's God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom 
a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day will 
arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice— 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this corrsolation : my motives are 
acceptable to that Beirrg who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly! 
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THE VEDANTA 


The illustrious Vyasa,* in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respectii^ the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theolog>^ But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., “The vSupreme Being is not comprehensible by vision, 
"or by any other of the organs of sense; nor can he be conceived by 
"means of devotion, or virtuous practices.”t "He sees everything, 
"though never seen; hears everything, though never directly heard 
“of. He is neither short, nor is he long inaccessible to the reasoning 
‘'faculty : not to be compassed by description; beyond the limits 
“of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception"! || Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension; i.e. that whai, and 
how, the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. "He by whom 
"the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
“Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme: in the same manner as from the 


* The greatest of the Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, was begotten 
by the odebrated Parasara and Satyavati. Vyasa ooUeoted and divided the Ve^ 
into oertain books and chapters. He is thendore commonly called Veda Vyasa. 
The word Vyasa is composed of the preposition vi and the verb at to divide. 
tMundaka t Brihadaianyaka. || Kathav^. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus : “He from whom 
“the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
“whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.’’ • 

The Veda is not supposed, to be an eternal Being, though 
sometimes dignified with such an epithet; because its being created 
by the Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus : “All the 
“texts and parts of the Veda were created :’’ and also in the third 
text of the Vedanta, God is declared to be the cause of , all 
the Vedas. 

The vot'd Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
“The world proceeds from the void space;’’ f for the Veda again 
declares, “By the Supreme Being the void space was pioduced.’’ And 
the VedantaJ says : “As the Supreme Being is evidently declared 
in the Veda to be the cause of the void Space, Air, and Fire, neither 
of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of the 
“universe.” 


Neither is Air allowed to be the fyord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, “In air every existing creature is 
“absorbed for the Veda again affirms, that “Breath, the intellectual 
^^power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
^ lyight. Water, and the extensive Raith, proceeded from the Supreme 
JBeing ! The Vedanta § also says : “God is meant by the following 
of Veda, as a Being more extensive than all the extension of 
^ Space; vtz. "That breath is greater than the extension of Space 
^ m all directions,” as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse con¬ 
cerning conunon breath is concluded. 


Light, of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Bold of 
the Universe, from the following assertion of the Veda : “The pure 
Bight of alllights is the Bord of all creatures;” for the Veda again 

imitate God, and borrow their 
Ved t^f™ declaration is found in the 


construed by the following texts of the 
“kn^n i f nt cause of the world : Man “having 

known Nature which is an eternal being, without a beginning or 

“herSf “Nature operates 

heiself, because the Veda affirms that “No being is superior or 



t Fourteenth text. 4th aeo. let ohap. 
f 22nd, 3rd, Ist, 
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"equal to God,"* and the Veda commands, "Know God alone.” fand 
the VedantaJ thus declares : "Nature is not the Creator of the world 
"not being represented so by the Veda,” for it expressly says, "God 
"has by his sight created the Universe.” Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwith¬ 
standing the following declaration : "This (Creator) is the most minute 
"Being.” Because an atom .s an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
powers; viz., “The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being, en- 
"joys by itself,” "God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
"heart;” because the Veda declares that "He (God) resides in the 
"soul as its Ruler,” and that "The soul being joined to the gracious 
"Being, enjoys happiness.”i| The Vedanta also says, "The sentient 
"soul is not understood to reside as ruler in the earth, because in both 
“texts of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules 
“the earth viz., “He (God) resides in the faculty of the understand¬ 
ing,” and "He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text ‘ 
as the ruler of the earth, viz.,^ “He who resides in the earth, and 
"is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” 
&c. : because the Veda affirms that, "This (God alone) is the ruler of 
"internal sense, and is the eternal Being and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta.** 

By the text which begins with the following sentence ; viz. 
"This is the sun,” and bj' several other texts testifj’ing the dignity of 
the sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, thatff "He who resides in the sun (as his 
"Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same.JJ 

In like manner none of the celestial gods can be inferred from the 
various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respectively, 
to be the independent cause of the Universe; because the Veda 
iq>eatedly affirms, that "All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity 
"of the Supreme Beit^.” By allowing the divinity of more than one 


* iCatha. 
i Katha. 

** 18th, 2d, Ist. 


t Mundaka. 

II 20th, 2d, 1st. 
tt Brihada^yaka. 


t 6th, 1st, Ist. 
if Brihadaranyaka. 
tt 21st, 1st, Ist. 
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Bdng, the following positive aflirinations of the Veda, relative to the 
unity of God, become false and absurd : “God is indeed one and has 
no second."• “There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of 
universal knowledge."f “He who is without any figure, and beyond 
‘‘the limit of description, is the Supreme Being.”J “Appellations 
and figures of all kinds are innovations.” And from the authority 
of many other texts it is evident that any being that bears figure, 
and is suoject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause of the universe. 


The Vedas not only call the celestial representations deities, but 
also in many instancy give the di\dne epithet to the mind, diet, void 
s^ce, quadruped animals, slaves, and flymen : as, “The Supreme 
.^ing IS a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full 

Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped.” 

rST of flymen.” The Veda has allegorically repre^nted 

G^ in the figure of the Universe, rf.., -p'ire” is his head, the sun 

the Veda caUs God 

he void space of the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the 

Ty^of tL ‘l^^tations neither 

sidUd the T nr? f i ‘■'^^^ture, should be con- 

teflon, his omnipresence is established.” .s„ the Veda savs “All 
that exists is indeed find ^ 

excepting God, “and whateve! we ’smTof t T'"'existence 

Being,” t.e.. the existence of whatever ttos- ihat J»«preme 

on the existence of God Tf appears to us, relies 

metaphorical representations whiol^^^' ^ ^ evident that none of these 

»u<-^ all the vS“Ster‘l:Tjr; "■ 

other light than mere allei/nrv cn i. f. . ^ viewed in any 
to be separate deities, thefe ^ould^ht' acknowledged 

many independent creators of the world acknowledging 

to common sense, and to the 

“and from ^oLtwcrarr'S^tafntfi^^^^ '' 

“He is declared by all the VedlsTbror^^^^^^^^^^^ 


* Katha 
f Mondaka. 


II Chhandogya. •* Ilthtd, 3d. 
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it is again stated that ‘‘The Veda has declared the Supreme Being 
“to be mere understanding also in the third chapter is found that, 
"The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being by different 
"epithets, begins with the word Atha or now,” and declares that, 
"All descriptions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being 
“are incorrect,” because he by no means can be described; and so is 
it stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter of 
the Vedanta declares, “It bting directly represented by the Veda, 
“that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor fonn and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, viz. “The true Being was before 
“all.”f “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends ev'erj'where; 
“has no hands, yet holds everything ; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
“is; has no ears, yet hears everything that passes.” “His existence 
“had no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest 
“of the great: and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz., “How can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing 
creatures, and at the same time-omnipresent ? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as 
seeing without eye, and hearing without ear?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “In Go<l are all sorts of power 
“and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also declare 
the same : “God is all-pow’erfuland “It is by his supremacy that 
“he is in possession of all powers i.e., what may be impossible for us 
is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and the sole Regulator 
of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, declared them¬ 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. 
The Vedanta declares : “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
“atmosphere) respecting his divinity', to be indeed agreeable to the 
“authorities of the Veda that is, “Every one, on having lost all self- 
“consideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
“may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being; like Vamadeva (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
“declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, 


* 16th. 2d. Sd. 


t Chhandogya. 


X Svetaavatara. 
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under this state of self-forgelfulness and unity with the Divine reflec 
tion, as the Veda says. “You are that true Being” (when you lose all 
self-consideration), and “O God, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., I am nothing 
“but true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
“and am by nature free from worldly effects.” But in consequence 
of this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause 
of the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is the efticieiit cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the diffeient earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the con¬ 
ceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the support 
of the real existence of the rope. vSo says the Vedanta,f “God is the 
“efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material cause thereof 
“(as a spider of its web,)” as the Veda has positively declared, “That 
“from a knowledge of God alone, a knowdedge of ever>- existing thing 
“proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the knowledge respecting the 
Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and the knowdedge res¬ 
pecting the different species existing in the universe to the knowledge 
of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison prove the unity 
between the Supreme Being and the universe; and by the following 
declarations of the Veda, viz., "The .Supreme Being has by his sole 
“intention created the Universe,” it is evident that (k)d is the wilful 
agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being is 
the origin of all matter, and its various appearances; as the reflection 
of the sun’s meridian ra 5 's on sandy plains is the cause of the re¬ 
semblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
“alone is real existence,” consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, viz., “Krishna (the god of 
“preservation) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind 
“should be applied.” “We all worshi]) Mahadeva (the god of des- 
“truction).” “We adore the sun.” “1 worship the most revered Vanina 
“(the god of the sea.)” “Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, "who 
“am the eternal and universal life.” “Intellectual power is God, 
“which should be adoredand Udgitha (or a certain part of the 


* 30th, 1st, 1st. 
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"Veda) should be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts 
of the same nature are not real commands to worship the persons and 
things above-mentioned, but only direct those who are unfortunatdy 
incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds 
to any visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The 
Vedanta states, that "The declaration of the Veda,* that those who 
"worship also the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an al¬ 
legorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to the 
celestial gods, as food is to manJcind; for he who has no faith in the 
Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms 
the same; viz., "He who worships any god excepting the Supreme 
"Being, and thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows 
"nothing, and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And 
the Vedanta also asserts ; viz., "The worship authorized by all the 
Vedas is of one nature, as th^ direction for the worship of the only 
Supreme Being is invariably found in everj^ part of the Veda ; and the 
epithets the ‘Supreme and the Omnipresent Being,’ &c., commonly 
imply God alone.”f 

The following passages of the Veda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. J"Adore God alone.” "Know God alone; 
"give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta says, that “It is 
“found in the Vedas,§ ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be 
"worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise 
man . 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that “Vyasa is of opinion that 
"the adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well 
"as of the celestial gods; because the possibility of self-resignation to 
“God is equally observ'ed in both mankind and the celestial deities.”|| 
The Veda also states,^ that "Of the celestial gods, of the pious 
"Brahmans, and of men in general, that person who understands and 
"believes the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.” It is there¬ 
fore concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal 
duty in divine worship; and besides it is proved from the following 
authority of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being 
is adored by all the celestial gods, viz., "All the celestial gods worship 
"him who applies his mind to the Supreme Being.”** 

The Veda now illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz., "To God we should approach, of him we 
"should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should attempt 


* 7th, iBt, Srd. t Ist, 3d, 3d. t Brihadaranyaka. 

i 67th, Sd,3d. || Sdth, 3d, ist. f Brihadaranyaka. ** Cbbandogya. 
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‘‘to approximate.”* The Vedanta also elucidates the subject thus: 
‘‘The three latter directions in the above quoted text, are conducive 
‘‘to the first, viz., ‘Approaching to God'.” These three are in reality 
included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire in the worship 
of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing and thinking 
of him, nor without attempting to make oui approximation ; and the 
last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required until we have 
approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing his declarations, 
which establish his unity; and by thinking of him is meant thinking 
of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to approximate to him 
is meant attempting to apply our minds to that true Being on which 
the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in order that by means 
of the constant practice of this attempt we may approach to him. The 
Vedanta states,f that ‘‘Constant practice of devotion is necessary, 
‘‘it being represented so by the Veda ;” ^and also adds that ‘‘We should 
‘‘adore God till w'e approach to him, and even then not forsake his 
‘‘adoration, such authority being found in the Veda.” 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz., ‘‘A command over our passions and over the external 
‘‘senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
‘‘indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God, they should 
‘‘therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
‘‘and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;”J 
i.e., we should not indulge our evil jrropensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired ad¬ 
vantages ; as the Vedanta declares ; ‘‘It is the firm opinion of Vyasa 
‘‘that from devotion to God all the desired consequences proceed ;”§ 
and it is thus often represented by the Vedas, ‘‘He who is desirous 
‘‘of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being.”jj ‘‘He who knows 
‘‘God thoroughly adheres unto God.” ‘‘The souls of the deceased 
‘‘forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, enjoy freedom 
‘‘by his mere wish.”*[[ ‘‘All the celestial gods worship him who applies 
‘‘his mind to the Supreme Being and ‘‘He who sincerely adores 
‘‘the Supreme Being, is exempted from further transmigra- 
"tion.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 

* 47th, 4th, 3d. t l8t, iBt, 4th. 4th, 3d. 

I 1st, 4th, 3d. II Muodaka ^ Chhandogya 
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with an Yati ;• The Vedanta says, that “A householder may be allowed 
“the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the (Brahmanical) 
"religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : the fore- 
“mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, therefore, is 
“required of a householder possessed of moral ‘principles’,“f and the 
Veda declares, that “the celestial gods, and householders of strong 
“faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.’’ 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe 
and attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to 
the different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever; as the Vedanta says, 
“Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man to 
“attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
“classes, according to their different professions; because the Veda 
“declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind’s 
“purification, and its faith in God, and compares it with a saddle- 
“horse, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.’’J And 
the Vedanta also says, that “Man may acquire the true knowledge of 
“God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
“Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that many 
“persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 
“adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
"respecting the Deity.’’§ The Vedanta again more clearly states 
that, “It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they 
“had their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the worship 
“of God and the cerenxonies prescribed by the Veda; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped God.’’|| The following 
texts of the Ve^a fully explain the subject, viz., “Janaka (one of the 
“noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration of the 
“celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable sum of 
“money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true be^ 
“Uevers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.’’ 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith 
in the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 


* The fairest among the four aeote of Brahmans, who, according to the religious 
wder, are Mund to forsake ail worldly considerations, and to spend their time 
in the sole adoration of Qod. 
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the Veda says that attendance to the religious cerenionies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “That he who has true faith in the 
"omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,”* i.e,, is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus: “The above-mentioned 
"authority of the Veda for eating all sorts of food shquld only be 
"observed at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
"Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
"elephant-keepers during a famine.”! It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “In any place wherein the 
"mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God; because no 
“specific authority for the choice of any particular place of worship 
“is found in the Veda,”J which declares, “In any place which renders 
"the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

It is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that, “Any one who has faith in the only 
God, dying even when the sun may be south of the equator,§ his 
^ soul shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, > 
as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
and approaches to the Supreme Being.”|j The Veda also positively 
asserts that “He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, shall 
(after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable to birth 
“nor death, reduction nor augmentation.” 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz., first, OM; second, TAT; third, 
SAT. The first of these signifies, "That Being which preserves, des- 
iToys and creates.” The second implies "That only Being which is 
"neither male nor female.” The third announces, "The true Being." 
These collective terms simply affirm, that one unknown, true being 

is THE CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 


• Ch^dogya. t 28th, 4th, 3d. t 11th l.f art. 
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THE MOST SACRED TEXT OF THE VEDAS 


Thus says the illixstrious Manu : “The three great immutable 
"words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)’’, preceded 
by the letter Om ;* and also the "Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine bliss,’’f 


*Om, when considered as one letter uttered by the help of one articula* 
tion, is the symbol of the Supreme Spirit. It is derived from the radical nn to 
preserve with the affix fpl. “One letter (Om) is the emblem of the most High” 
— Manu. II. 83. “This one letter, Om, is the emblem of the Supreme Being.” 
— Bhagavadgita. It is true that this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and 
of m, neVertlieless it is held to be one letter in the above sense, and We meet 
with instances even in the ancient and modern languages of Europe that can 
justify such privileges, such as E (Xi) and W (Psi) reckoned single letters in Greek 
and Q, W. X, in English and others. But when considered as a triliteral word 
consisting of Sf, If, Om implies, the three Vedas, the three states of human 
nature, ^e three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this world, 
or, properly speaking, the three principal attributes of the Supreme Being 
personified as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. In this sense it implies, in fact, the 
universe controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables 
excepted), the methodical collection or expansion of matter is understood by 
the term creation, the gradual or sudden perversion of order is intended by 
destruction, and the power which wards off the latter from the former is meant 
by preservation. 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation is, that they in common 
with others, are able to acquire a notion of a Superintending Power, though 
unfelt and invisible, solely through their observation of material phenomena; 
and that should they reject this medium of conviction, and force upon them¬ 
selves a belief of the p^uction of matter from nothing, and of its liability 
to entire mmihilation, then nothing would remain in the ordinary course of 
reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a notion of that unsown 
Supreme Superintending Power. 

tThe clause admits of another interpretation, vit, “must be considered as 
the mouth, or prinnptifaft of the Vedas.” 
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"Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“negUgence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“and acquire after death an ethereal essence. _ 

“From the three Vedas the most exalted Brah^ succ^vety 
"milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
‘•word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri." 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“Bhuvah, and Swah; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the three 
“singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, should be worshipped. 

’“So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, (Earth, 
“Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence; hence these 
“three words are called the Defined.” 

(Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the body 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi¬ 
derations :— 

1 st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

2ndly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support each 
other. 

3 rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are con- 
adered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4 thly. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their pre¬ 
servation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power named 
the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

Sthly. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the naked 
eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soul, and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is 
the soul of the universe, both* existing from eternity to eternity ; and 
that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe as 
the individual soul has over the individual body. 


*The human soul and the Supreme Spirit— En , 
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They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be con¬ 
sidered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection). 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri 
in three passages : 

“We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
“and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
“on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
“further mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the all-pervading 
“soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
“intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
“wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om is 
conrmanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna-Vishnu : “A Brahman 
"shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning and at the 
“end ; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirable consequence will 
“fail; and unless it follow, it will not be long retained.” 

That the letter Om, w'hich is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri expressly signifies tlie Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz., “Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“the Supreme Spirit.” (Mundaka Upanishad). 

Maim also calls to mind the purport of the same passage: 
“And rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“offerings, pass away; but the letter Om is considered that which 
"passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most High the Lord of 
“created beings.” 

“By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perfonn or not perform any 
“other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is styled a knower 
“of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalky'a says : "God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term signifying : By means of a know- 
“ledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propitious.” 

In the Bhagavadgita: "Om • (the cause). Tat f (that). 


♦••Om” implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or invisible, 
depend in their formation, continuance, and change. 

t"Tat” implies the Being that can be described only by the demonstrative 
pronoun "that”, and not by any particular definition. 

ZI 
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“Sat* (existing), these are considered three kinds of description of the 
Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by 
the ancient Bhatta Guna-Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same author. 

“He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
“of the three mansions [viz., earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
“moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
“and of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
"descriptions, the Most High God, illmninating, like a brilliant lamp, 
“the seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
“the seventh heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
“the True mansion, the lesidence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 
“through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worshipper, 
“thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bhattacharya, a modern ex¬ 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “Pranava Vyahritibhyam” : f “By means of pro- 
“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, ,Swah,j and the Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the worship 
“of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra : “In like manner, among 
“all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent : the 
“worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, reflecting on the 
“meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the Vyahriti 
“[viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, vSwah), it excels all other theistical knowledge, 
“in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in the morning 
“or evening or during the night, while meditating on the Supreme 
“Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be inclined to act 
“unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounce Om, then the 
“three Vyahiitis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three lines, and stiait 
“finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him from whom proceed 


*“Sat” implies what “truly exists” in one con ition independent of others, 
^ese three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through 
‘ Om” can be described only as “that” which “is existing.” 

The first term “Om” bears a striking similarity, both in soimd and applioa* 
twn, to the participle wv of the verb Elul to be, in Greek; and it is therefore not 
very improbable that ^ one might have had its origin from the other. As to the 
similarity in sound, it is too obvious to require illustration; and a referenoe 
to the Septuagint will shew that wv like ‘‘Om” is applied to Jehova the ever 
existing God. Exodus, iii, 14. 

t J »j: tyi; CT: 
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“the continuance, perishing, and production of all things ; who spreads 
"over the three mansions; that eternal Spirit, who inwardly rules 
“the sun and all living creatures; most desirable and all-pervading; 
“and who, residing in intellect, directs the operations of the intellectual 
“power of all of us material beings. The worshipper, by repeating 
“every day these three texts expressing the above meaning, attains 
“all desirable objects without any other religious observance or 
"austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is the doctrine maintained 
“by all the Upanishads: that imperishable and incomperishable 
“Being is understood by these three texts. Whoever repeats them 
“once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone or with many others, 
“attains bliss in a proportionate degree. After he has completed the 
“repetition, he shall again meditate on Him who is one only without 
“a second, and all-pervading: thereby all religious observances, 
“though not performed, shall have been virtually performed. Any one, 
“whether a householder or not, whether a Brahman or not, all have 
“equal right to the use of these texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. “He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 
“is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.’’—The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, “Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
"Spirit.”—Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
“devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.” We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules riiee.”—• 
Chhandogya Upanishad. “God resides m the heart of all creatures.” 
•—Bhagavadgita, 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repeti- 
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tion collectively is enjoined. The lollowing is their meaning 
in biief:— 

“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and intem^y 
“ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.’’ 

(The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according 
to the English idiom : “We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently 
by transferring the demonstrative “that” from the words "Supreme 
Spirit” to the words “splendid sun”. But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya). 


While translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it proper 
to refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, have 
rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to aU. I feel 
so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or rather the 
paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, that with a view to 
connect his name and his explanation of the passage w'ith this humble 
treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows:— 

“The Gayatri, or Holiest verse of the Vedas.” 

“Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun,* the god-headf 
“who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to 
“whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our understandings 
“aright in our progress toward his holy seat.” 

• • • « 

“What the sun and light are to this visible world, that are the 
•‘Supreme good, and truth to the intellectual and invisible universe; 
“and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of objects 
“enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being 
“of beings : that is the light by which alone our minds can be direo 
:ed in the path of beatitude.” 


*Opposed to the visible luminaiy. 

^Bhargaa, a word consisting of three consonants, derived from Mo, to 
hine, ram, to delight; gam, to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the two 
chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disappointment 
I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman controversid remarks 
on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, as it is the invariable 
practice of the natives of all provinces of Hindoostan to hold their dis¬ 
cussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which is the learned language 
common to all of them, and in which they may naturally be expected 
to convey their ideas with perfect correctness and greater facility 
than in any foreign tongue: nor need it be alleged that, by adopting 
this established channel of controversy, the opportunity of appealing 
to public opinion on the subject must be lost, as a subsequent trans¬ 
lation from the Sanskrit into English may sufficiently serve that 
purpose. The irregularity of this mode of proceeding, however, 
gives me room to suspect that the letter in question is the production 
of the pen of an English gentleman, whose liberality, I suppose, has 
induced him to attempt an apology even for the absurd idolatry of 
his fellow-creatures. If this inference be correct, while I congratulate 
that gentleman on his progress in a knowledge of the sublime doctrines 
of the Vedanta, I must, at the same time, take the liberty of entreating 
that he will, for the future, prefer consulting the original works written 


* “The year 1817 saw further progress of the movement. Rammohun’s 
publioatioai now began to call forth learned and animated replies firom the 
defttiden of Hinduism. The Madnu Courier, in Deoembn, 1816, contained a 
long letter from the head English master in the Madras Government College, 
SaiDura Sastri. controverting Rammohun’s views as shown in his writings, and 
pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as virtual deities. Rammohun 
remmted this lettw with a masterly reply entitled A defence cf Hindoo Theiem... ” 
—Mias Collet’s The Life and Lettere of Baja Bammokm Roy, p. 23. 
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Upon those doctrines, to relying on the second-hand information on the 
subject, that may be offered him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “That people of 
“limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system of 
“worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, and 
“by that means confounded weak minds in remote times; but due 
“punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was very well 
“established throughout India by the Reverend .Sankaracharya and 
“his disciples, who, however, did not pretend to reform or discover 
“them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer.” In none of 
my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever pretended to 
reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity of God, nor have I ever 
assumed the title of reformer or discoverer; so far from such an 
assumption, I have urged in everj^ work that I have hitherto published, 
that the doctrines of the unity of God are real Hindooism, as that re¬ 
ligion was practised by our ancestors, and as it is well-known even at 
the present age to many learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of 
the passages to which I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have 
said : “In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our 
‘forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to con- 
“vince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and 
“prove that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some 
"unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction : “The present is an en- 
“deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
“English, by which I expect to prove to ray European friends, that 
“the superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
“nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the inteoduc- 
tion of the Kenopanishad : “This work will, I trust, by explaining 
“to my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is but the 
declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree to correct the 
"erroneous conceptions which have prevailed with regard to the doctrines 
“they inculcate” ; and in the Preface of the Isopanishad : ‘‘Many learned 
“Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idol-worship, and 
“ai'e well informed of the nature of the pure mode of divine worship.** 
A reconsideration of these passages will, I hope, convince the learned 
gentleman, that I never advanced any claim to the title either of o 
reformer or of a discoverer of the doctrines of the unity of the Godhead. 
It is not at all impossible that from the perusal of tire translations 
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above alluded to, the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette, finding the system 
of idolatry into which Hindoos are now completely sunk, quite inconsis¬ 
tent with the real spirit of their scriptures, may have imagined that their 
contents had become entirely forgotten and unknown; and that I was 
the first to point out the absurdity' of idol-worship, and to inculcate 
the propriety of the pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their 
Smritis, and their Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his 
intercourse with other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by manj',however 
unjustl3^*as an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled 
to apply to me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

zndly. The learned gentleman states : “There are an immense 
“number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras, 
“Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians both of ancient and modern times, res- 
“pecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakrita, Telugu, 
“Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari languages, and 
“immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, attached to 
“the adwaitam faith, &c.’’ This statement of the learned gentleman, 
as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with respect to 
the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Supreme Spirit being un¬ 
animously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally leads to 
severe reflections on the selfishness which must actuate those Brahm-anical 
teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority of the Sastras 
for the adoption of pure worship, y^et, with the view of maintaining the 
title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of deriving pecuniary 
and other advantages from the numerous rites and festivals of idol- 
worship, constantly advance and encourage idolatry to the utmost of 
their power. I must remark, however, that there is no translation of 
the Vedas into any of the modern languages of Hindoostan with which 
I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that I have translated into 
Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of the Sama Veda, the Isopani- 
shad of the Yajur Veda, &c., with the contents of which none but the 
learned among my countrymen were at all acquainted. 

3 rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “if the reader of them doubts 
“the truth of the principles explained in the translation, the divine 
“knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and that 
“doubt cannot be removed unless he compares them with the original 
“work : in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired becomes superior, 
“and his study, in the first instance, becomes useless and the cause of 
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“repeating the same work.” When a translation of a work wntten 
in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquainted with that langu¬ 
age into his native tongue, and the same translation is sanctioned and 
approved of by many natives of the same country, who are perfectly 
conversant with that foreign language, the translation, I presume, may 
be received with confidence as a satisfactory' interpretation of the original 
work, both by the vulgar and by men of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of sucli a trans¬ 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explained 
in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but also 
in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtained 
by means of translations ; in that case, we must either learn all the 
languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, to 
acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content to 
know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans¬ 
lation is, that “Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is pro¬ 
hibited by the Puranas.’’ I have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very 
frequently. I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
quoted by the great Raghunandana. “He who can interpret, according 
to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through Sanskrit, 
or through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those partg of the Vedas and Puranas, w'hich allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much 
to their own worldly advantage. 

„ learned gentleman states, that “The first part of the Veda 

prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
'datum, or alms; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
^ incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appeared on the earth 
for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according to these 
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“modes, forsaking their fruits, aie affirmed by the Vedas to be irental 
“exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain the knowledge 
"of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas and the Vedantd, 
and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) as well as with the 
most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these ceremonies being necessary 
to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, as the Vedanta positively 
declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : "Man may acquire the 
"true knowledge of God, even without observing the rules and rites 
“prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it is found in the Veda that 
"many persons who neglected the performance of the rites and cere- 
“monies, owing to their perpetual attention to the adoration of the 
“Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge respecting the Supreme 
“Spirit.” The Veda says: "Many learned true believers never 
“worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through fire.” And also the 
Vedanta asserts, in the ist text of the 3rd section of the 3rd chapter : 
“The worship authorized by all the Vedas is one, as the directions for 
“the worship of the only Supreme Being are invariably found in the 
“Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and Omnipresent Being, &c., 
"commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I have elsewhere quoted, 
thus declares on the same point, chapter 12th, text 92nd : “Thus must 
the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the ceremonial rites 
"mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, 
“in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” Again, 
chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly sacrifice their breath in 
"their speech, when they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech 
“in their breath, when they meditate in silence ; perceiving in their 
“speech and breath thus employed, the imperishable fruit of a sac- 
"rificial offering.” 24th; "Other Brahmans incessantly perform those 
"sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural 
“knowledge is the root of every ceremonial observance.” And also 
the same author declares in chapter 2nd, text 84 : “AU rites ordained 
“in the Veda, oblations to fire and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but 
“that which passes not away is declared to be the syllable Om, thence 
"called Akshara since it is a symbol of God, the Lord of created 
“beings.” 

5thly. The learned gentleman states, that "the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is evident 
“from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that point, that the 
attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the God-head is 
certainly difficult, or rather impossible; but to read the existence of 
the Almighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will dare to say, 
so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common sense, and un- 
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fettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to be possessed, 
at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine beings, which 
idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely believing that 
things so constructed can be converted by ceremonies into constructors 
of the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although e.'cpressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and 
says: “But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, 
“and dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not 
“ordained by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of 
dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, 
and accordingly never was introduced in our worship; any mention 
of dancing in the Calcutta GazMe must, therefore, have proceeded 
from misinformation of the hditor. But respecting the propriety of 
introducing monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to 
refer the gentleman to texts 114th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of 
Yajnavalkya, who authorizes not only sciiptural music in divine con¬ 
templation, but also the Songs that are composed by the vulgar. It 
is also evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more 
impression upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than 
when delivered in the form of common conversation. 

gentleman says : “All the Brahmans in 
this peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other 
_ parts of the country; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
Sastras —in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
pntleman to the following text of the Nirvana: "The Vedas, while 
talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
seiuences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 

Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Mahamrvana agam. 

that ® 1 I he will be convinced 

? t VedM not only tieat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but 

philosophy, and that all arts and sciences 

^ ^ originally introduced by the' 

Vedas . see also Manu, chapter 12, veises 97 and 98. I cannot of 

course U expected to be answerable for BrahLns n^lecting entire^ 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and puSng inVactice 
and pr^u^ating to the utmost of their power, Lt part Ttem 

Tf 1^4 w2v af considered as the source 

of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 
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8 thly. I observe, that ou the following statement in my In¬ 
troduction to the Kenopanishad, viz., "Should this explanation given 
"by the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 
"not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
"variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
"invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
"independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
"only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
"unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that "To say 
"the least of this passage. Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
"to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logically 
confine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the Veda 
and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently re¬ 
conciling the apparent contradictions between different passages of 
the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda must 
necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and therefore 
altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the faith of 
Hindus of every description; consequently they must admit that 
those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contradictions 
between the chapters of the Vedas. 

gthly. The learned gentleman sa5's that "Their (the attributes 
"and incarnations) worship under various representations, by n:.eans 
"of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
"race, by way of mental exercises,” &c. I cannot admit that the* 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by m.eans 
of consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the hdman 
RACE : as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by 
the Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to 
the notion of an invisible Suprem^e Being. I have quoted several 
authorities for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and 
beg to repeat here one or two of them: "The vulgar look for their 
"God in water ; men of more extended, knowledge in celestial bodies; 
"the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men in the 
"Universal Soul.” "Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
"powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
P«rmit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in 
Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant 
Christian at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, 
do worship God without the assistance of consecrated objects? If so, 
how can we suppose that the hunian race is not capable of adoring 
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the Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects ? 

lothly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation between 
God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, as he says : 
“If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he ought to be 
“introduced in the first instance by his ministers,” &c. ; and “in 
“like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by the grace 
“through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, I am extremely 
sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vedanta doctrines inter¬ 
preted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, which are real 
adwaita or non-duality; they affirm that God has no second that 
may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the same nature with 
himself or of a different nature from him, nor any second of that nature 
that might be called either his part or his quality. The i6th text of 
the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter : “The Veda has declared the 
Supreme Being to be mere understanding.” The Veda says; “God 
is real existence, wisdom and eternity.” The Veda very often calls 
the Supreme Existence by the epithets of Existent, Wise, and Eternal 
and assigns as the reason for adopting such epithets, that the Veda in 
the first instance speaks of God according to the human idea, which 
views quality separately from person, in order to facilitate our com¬ 
prehension of objects. In case these attributes should be supposed, 
as the learned gentleman asserts, to be separate existences, it neces¬ 
sarily follows, that they must be either eternal or non-eternal. The 
former case, viz., the existence of a plurality of beings imbued like 
God himself with the property of eternal duration, strikes immediately 
at the root of all the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme 
Being contained in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, 
that the power and attributes of G-od are not eternal, we are led at 
once, into the belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, 
and consequently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsider¬ 
able step towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous 
consequences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that 
the attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite 
at a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitiously and allegorically), can be so sensual 
and destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said 
to be by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as at¬ 
tempting to commit a-rape upon his own daughter. The protecting 
attnbute> or Vishnu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulently 
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violated the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, 
the destroying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment 
to Mohini, disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand similar 
examples must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should 
be obliged by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation 
of such circumstances, which are constantly related‘by the worshippers 
of these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental 
towards the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and 
productive of eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentle¬ 
man in this instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, 
yet in another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme 
Being, as he says ; “If one part of the ocean be adored, the ocean is 
adored.’’ I am somewhat at a loss to understand how the learned 
gentleman projjoses to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comparison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of in¬ 
dependent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

iithly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to worshipping these fictitious represen¬ 
tations, and remarks, that “the objections to worshipping the attributes 
are not satisfactorily stated by the author.’’ I consequently repeat 
the following authorities, which I hope may answer my purpose. The 
following are the declarations of the Veda; “He who worships any 
“God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks that he himself is 
“distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, and is considered 
“as a domestic beast of these gods.’’ “A state even so high as that 
“of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore God alone.” “None 
“but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing excepting 
"him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the followir^ 
text of the Vedanta : “The declaration .of the Veda, that those that 
“worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is an allegorical 
“expression, and only means, that they are comforts to the celestial 
“gods as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
“Being is rendered subj ect to these gods. The Veda affirms the same.” 

Andi the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared the 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhashya of the 
Isopanishad and of others. 
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To these authorities a thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no loss 
to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that have 
been instituted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect Author 
of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral principle. 

I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, 
the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is 
made to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied 
by one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana ; his compelling a great number of married and un¬ 
married women to stand before him denuded; his debauching them 
and several others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands and 
relations; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing vdth indecent gestures, and singing songs re¬ 
lative to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in 
language fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or 
the destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the 
Hindoos : suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial wfith the 
indecent nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature ‘that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
licentious songs are included ; the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct; but it is believed that there are parts of the country 
where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of 
the worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tepets of the worshippers of the two latter 
deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior deities are 
pretty much the same. Having so far explained the nature of worship 
adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation of their allegorical 
attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of pure divine worship 
inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain a strong tope that 
the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheistical songs among 
carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their admittance in worship. 
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will no longer stand forward as an advocate for the wor^ip of separate 
and independent attributes and incarnations, 

lathly. The learned gentleman says, “that the Saviour”, 
meaning Christ, “should be considered a personification of tiie mercy 
and kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification).” 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, I thought there were only three prevailing 
opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was considered 
•by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the mediator between 
God and man; by many to be one of the three mysterious persons of 
the Godhead ; whilst others, such as the Jews, say that he was a mere 
man. But to consider Christ as a personification of the mercy of God 
is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in. Christianity, the discussion of 
which, however, has no connexion with the present subject. I, however, 
must observe that this opinion, which the learned gentleman has 
formed of Christ being a personification of the mercy of God, is similar 
to that entertained by Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a 
thousand years, respecting Mohummud, whom they call the mercj' 
of God upon all his creatures. The learned gentleman, in the con¬ 
clusion of his observations, has left, as he says, the doctrines of pure 
allegory to me. It would have been more consistent with justice had 
he left pure allegory also to the Vedas, which declare, “appellations 
and figures of all kinds are innovations,” and which have allegorically 
represented God in the figure of the universe : “Fire is his head, the 
sun and the moon are his two eyes,” &c.; and which have also re¬ 
presented all human internal qualities by different earthly objects; 
and also to Vyasa who has strictly followed the Vedas in these 
figurative representations, and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted 
the mode of allegory in his Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the 
Uapnishads. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed 
object of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I 
have adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof 
of the eijoneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared 
in a Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the 
public. The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is 
supposed to be the production of a learned Brahman* now residing 
in Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my European 
readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional remarks 
to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope will tend 
to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them than a bare 
translation would do. 


* ^'Another defender of Hinduism approved some months later in the head 
Pandit of the* Government College at C^outta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who 
publia^ a tract entitled Vedanta CAondnito”—Miss Collet’s The Life and 
Letten of Baja Bemmhm Boy, p. 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins; 
"Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
“with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
"self-interested moderns,” &c. "It is solely with the intention of 
"expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
"treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : “The Vedanta 
"Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
"apparent, and thus the glow-worm’s light has been eclipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with* satirical fables,f 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, sometimes ad¬ 
mitting monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and 
defending poly theism, { those foreign gentlemen, as w'ell as those 
natives of this country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of 
the Vedanta, might on a superficial view from a very unfavourable 
opinion of that theology, which, however, treats with perfect con¬ 
sistency of the unity and universality of the Supreme Being, and 
forbids, positively, treating with contempt or behaving ill towards 
any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my re¬ 
ligion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most 
foul language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities,|| 


• p. 1, I. 26; p. 2, 1. 17; pp. 19 and 20, margin, 
t P. 1J p. 8, 1. 9; p. 8, 1. 17 i p. 38, 1. 14 > p. 48, 1. 19, 4o., 4o, 
tP. 18, 1. 14. 

I Vide the “Apology”, passim. 

II At may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the oar 
in which he is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any unsem 
ofastade. In this case, the difficulty is supposed to be oooasianed by the 
malioioas opj^tion of that god, on whom the most gross abuse is liberally 
bestowed by ms devotees. 
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cannot of course be expected, when irritated with contradiction, to 
pay due attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use 
of decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of 
the translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with 
each other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, 
when united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to obser\'e, strongly corroborates 
every assertion that I have made in my translation, a few paragraphs 
of which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readers. 
In the abridgment of the Vedanta, page 14 : “The Vedanta shews 
"that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a command 
“over passions and over the external senses of the body, and good 
“acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind’s 
“approximation to God; they should therefore be strictly taken 
“care of, and attended to both previously and subsequently to such 
“approximation to the Supreme Being; that is to say, we should not 
“indulge oirr evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire 
“control over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true 
“Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, are included in the 
"good acts above alluded to.’’ In the introduction to the Isopanishad 
(page ,74) : “Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
“to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
“which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
“the purest principles of morality.” But the learned Brahman asserts, 
in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the worship 
of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered to be acts 
of morality. The absurdity of this assertion will be shown afteiw'ards, 
in considering the subject of idol-worship. To Hnglish readers, however, 
it may be proper to remark that the Sanskrit word which signifies 
works, is not to be understood in the same sense as that which it implies 
in Christian theology, when works are opposed to faith, Christians under¬ 
stand by works, actions of moral merit, whereas Hindus use the term 
in their theology only to denote religious rites and ceremonies prescribed 
by Hindu lawgivers, which are often irreconcilable with the commonly 
received maxims of moral duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide 
prescribed to widows by Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the 
Narasimha and Kurma Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, 
taken, in the latter sense (that is, the different religious acts prescribed 
by the Sas^a to the different classes of Hindus re^ectively) are 
necessary to attain divine faith, or that they are indispensable ac^ 
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companiments of holy knowledge; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, 
section 4th, text 37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of 
God may be acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
by the Sastra to each class of Hindus; and also, examples are fre¬ 
quently found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the 
' performance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and chief 
of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describing the 
duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th chapter 
of his work ; and in the Bhashya, or commentaries on the Isopanishad, 
and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious Sankaracharya 
declared the attainment of faith in God, and the adoration of the 
Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmanical ceremonies; 
and the Veda affirms that “many learned true believers never wor¬ 
shipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.’’ The learned 
Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, in p. 9th, line 6th, 
of his treatise, that, “in the opinion of Sankaracharya the attainment 
of absorption does not depend on works of merit’’ (or, properly 
speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the obedience he has ex¬ 
pressed to be due to the instruction* of that celebrated commentator, 
has immediately contradicted his opinion, when he says in p. 9, i. 9 : 
“It has also been ascertained that acts of merit (Brahmanical rites) 
“must be performed previously to the attainment of divine knowledge 
for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent on the observance of 
Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on divine knowledge, 
it would follow necessarily that absorption would depend on Brahmanical 
rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion of the commentator 
quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. ii, i. 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or holy 
“knowledge, is independent of acts’’ (religious rites); but he again 
contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it away 
(p. II, I. 24) : “Thus when the Sastras state that absorption "may 
“be attained even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, the praise 
"of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the depreciation of 
"meritorious acts’’ (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses to accuse his 
scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and extravagant 
praise of holy knowledge, rather than that the least shock should be 
given by their authority to the structure of paganism and idolatry. 
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From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous the learned 
Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preservation of their 
fertile estate of idolatry; when they are willing to sacrifice to it even 
their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
enployed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol-worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,000,000 deities, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that alter having 
perused my Preface to the Isopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship in 
this country. 


In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra , but, at the same time, I proved bv their own 
authority, that this was merely a concession made to the limited 
faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in some degree, 
the misfortune of their being incapable of comprehending and adopting 
the spiritual worship of the true God. Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, 
I remarked . For they (the Puranas, lantras, &c.) repeatedly 
“declare God to be one, and above the apprehension of the external 
"and internal senses. They indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
“many gods and the mode of their worship : but they reconcile those 
“contradicting assertions by affirming frequently, that the directions 
to worship any celestial beings are only applicable to those who are 
“incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.” 
And, with the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of 
my as^rtion, I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable 
authorities, a few of which I shall here repeat. “Thus corresponding 
to the natures of different powers and qualities, numerous figures 
have been invented for the benefit of those who are not possessed of 
^ sufficient understanding.” “The vulgar look for their gods in water; 

^ men of more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies; the ignorant, 

stoiies; but learned men in the Universal Soul.” 

pilgrimage as devotion, and 
beheve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to. 

communicate with, to petition, and to serve true believers in God,” 
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Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, i. 34, he says : “But to those it is enjoined who, 
"from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God exists in 
“everything, that tliey should worship him through the medium of 
“some created object.” In making this acknowledgment, the learned 
Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my assertions; though 
the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers must either 
immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or forsake 
idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under¬ 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi¬ 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and 
“thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows 
“notliing, and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “A 
“state even so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” 
“Adore God alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped; 
“nothing' excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta : “The declaration of the Veda, 
“that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, 
“is an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts 
“to the celestial gods, as food to mankind; for he who has no faith 
“in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods; the Veda 
“affirms tlie same.” No reply therefore is, I presume, required of 
me to the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise 
for idol-worshiii; except that I should offer some additional autho¬ 
rities, confirming exclusivel3>^ the rational worship of the true God, 
and prohibiting the worship of the celestial figures and their images. 
I beg leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of 
the Veda: “Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being alone; there is no other way to 
“salvation.”* “To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler 
“of the intellectual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable 
“universe, and is the source of sensation among all animate existences. 


*Sukta. 
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"and who alone assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, 
"everlasting beatitude is allotted; but not to those who are not 
possessed of that knowledge.”* And in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th texts of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, 
denied the divinity of any specific being which men in general 
worship; and has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, who is 
beyond description and comprehension, and out of the reach of the 
power of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentary upon these texts, states 
that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, Indra, 
or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage disavows 
positively the divinity of all of them. Again, the Veda says : “Those 
"that neglect the contemplation of the {Supreme Spirit, either by 
"devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies of religion, 
"or by living destitute of religious ideas, shall, after death, assume the 
"state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of other created 
"beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of ignorance.”f It 
will not, I hope, be supposed inconsistent with the subject in question 
to mention in this place in what manner the Vedanta treats of these 
celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them among the other beings. 
The Vedanta (ch. ist, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the following passage : 
"Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial gods and heavenly 
"beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, because a desire 
"of absorption is equally possible for them.” And the Veda, in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, thus declares: “From Him who knows all 
"things generally and particularly, and who only by his omniscience 
"created the universe, Brahma, and whatever bears appellation, and 
"figure as well as food, all are produced.” “From Him (the Supreme 
"Being) celestial godsj of many descriptions, Siddhas or beings next 
"to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, wheat, and barley, 
"all are produced.” In the Devi Mahatmya, a work which is as much 
in circulation among the Hindoos as their daily prayer book,§ (ch. 

• ist, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brahma, and Mahadeva, is most 
distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says 


•Katha. ^ f Isopanishad. 

t The Veda, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and 
powers of the Deity, and also the celratiai bodies and natural elements, does, 
in conformity to this idea of personification, treat of them in ^e subsequent 
passages as if they were real beings, ascribing to them birth, animation, sens e s. 
and accidents, as well as liability to annihilation. 
fPi^a Fatal. 
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(chap. I2th, text 85th) ; "Of all those duties, answered Bhrigu, the 
"principal is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge of* 
"the one Supreme Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, 
"because through that knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” 
And the same author, in the conclusion of his work on rites and 
ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, ch. 12th) : "Thus must the'chief 
"of the twice-bom, though he neglect the ceremonial rites mentioned 
"in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, in con- 
"trolling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” In the 
Kularnava, "absorption is not to be effected by the studies of the 
“Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : absorption is effected 
"by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. O! Parvati, except 
"that knowledge there is no other way to absorption.” “Caste or 
"religious order belonging to each sect, is not calculated to be the 
"cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study of Darsanas or any other 
"Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption: a knowledge of the 
"Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal beatitude.” Maha- 
uirvana : “He who believes that from the highest state of Brahma 
“to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and that the one 
“Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” “Those 
"who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made of earth, 
"stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only distress by their 
"austerities; but they cannot, without a knoMdedge of the Supreme 
"Spirit, acquire absorption.” 

I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these autho¬ 
rities and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman 
appears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which 
they inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, 
one God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal 
in leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created 
and perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im¬ 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose 
a couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as 
representatives of his favourite deities; he is taught and enjoined 
from his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as 
well as of their fellow-deities^ though tdie actions ascribed to them be 
only a continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, in- 
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gratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to friends.* There can be 
but one opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a 
person, who has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to 
such beings, who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every 
day,^ and who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the 
holy name of one of these deities,f or a trifling ijresent to his image or 
to his devotee, is suflficient, not only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or jiractice to which the learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, ex¬ 
plained in the Preface of the Isopanishad, the accidental circumstances 
which have caused idol-worship to flourish throughoxit the greater 
part of India; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended 
to notice any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat 
here a part of them. 

"Many learned Brahmans are peifectly aware of the absurditj- 
' of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode 
"of divine worship ; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and fe.stivals of 


"idolatry they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they not 
"only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
"advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping 
"the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people. ’ And again: "It is, however, evident to every one 
‘‘possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith; the latter proceeding from S2)iritual authorities 
‘‘and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
^ vulgar caprice. What can justifj’’ a man, who believes in the 
^^inspiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
^^of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
‘‘fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon 
"popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
"practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom have 
^‘been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
‘of a Uttle convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages " 
Instancy of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Isopanishad 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman’ 
Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta has 
generaUy neglected to quote any authority for his assertions;’ and 


* Vide Note at the end. 
t Vide note at the end. 
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when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
depends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge how far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory 
assertions with which the, treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes :* “But if the divine essence 
“itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
"forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities.'” And 
in other places, (p. 30, i. 27) : “So by paying adoration to any material 
"object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is adored.” 
If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, that God him¬ 
self is adored by the adoration of anything whatsoever), no mark of dis¬ 
tinction between the adoration of any visible objects and male deities will 
exist; and the former assertion respecting the adoration of the Supreme 
Being through the male deities only, will appear an absurd restriction. 

The learned Brahman states (p. 19, i. 31) that, “If you believe on 
"the authority' of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
"you not beheve that he is united to matter ?” A belief in God is by no 
means connected, with a belief of his being united to matter : for those 
that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued with 
common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his nature 
or mod.e of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to matter, 
or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in God's 
being unit^ to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence of a 
belief in his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts him¬ 
self on this point, saying (P. 38, i. 19) ; “The divine essence being 
“supernatural and inunaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, i. 4) states that: “A quality 
“cannot exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“independently of any quality.” Every one possessed of sensation 
is convinced, that a substance is‘as much dependent on the possession 
of some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. 1 therefore trust that the public will not suppose tire 
above-stated doctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from those of the Vedanta. 


*P. 14, 1. 14. 
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It is again stated (p. 21, i. 4), that "In point of fact, if you admit 
"the existence of matter, as it regards yoursdf, with its twenty-four 
"accidents, as confirmed by universal experience, you can easily con- 
"ceive that the same properties belong to the Supreme Being.” It 
is easy enough for the learned Brahman to conceive that tiiie twenty- 
four properties which are peculiar to animals, and among which all 
sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to his supposed 
deities; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a man untainted 
with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such properties as he 
allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the 
operation of the charxns of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon 
he says (p. 18, i. i); "Cannot the charms of the Vedas operate as 
“powerfully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause 
“is not present?” If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be 
stronger, as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of 
magic, I am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, 
that its doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, I. 10, the learned Brahman states that “The Vedanta 
"itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
"of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
"their corporeal nature.” But (p. 21, i. 19) he says: "Because the 
“male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considars these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporeality. 
I am really at a loss to imderstand, how the learned Brahman could 
admit so dark a contradiction into his “Lunar light of the Vedanta." 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, i. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “I<et us 
"drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. 
“Take an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there must 
“be the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
“otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities, 
“or some similar method ?” Those who believe God to be an almighty, 
omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading the universe, 
is deficient in nothing; and also know the feeble and depen de n t 
nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as by in¬ 

cessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to aaBimilntA the 
contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal service 
acceptable to an earthly king. But ^ by means of this analogy, the 
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learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully persuaded their 
followers to make in imitation of prcMuts and bribes offered to princes, 
pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to which it would seem none 
but the learned Brahman and his brethren have exclusive claim,—and 
as such analogy has thus become the source of their comforts and 
livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, i. 27) ; “In reverting to the 
“subject, you afiRrm, that you admit the existence of matter in human 
“beings, because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect 
“to God, because it is not evident to your senses,” &c. ; and, “if this 
“be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith is 
“confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.” 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, 
may yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences 
drawn from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the 
earth and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun; which 
facts cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly 
demonstrated by reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it 
appears, that a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to 
sense and reason, and not merely because it is not perceptible to the 
senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23, x. 16) : “But at all events, divest yourself of the 
“uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the worship 
“paid to idols, prepared at the expei^e and labour of another.” In 
thtmlting him for his trouble in offering me this counsd, I must, 
howler, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, while I acknowled|^ 
my«elf unable to follow it; and that for several reasons, ist. A 
feding for the misery and distress of his fdlow-creatures is, to every 
one not overpowered, by sdfidi motives, I, presume, rather natural 
thnti optional, andly. I, as one of tiidr comtrymen, and ranked in 
the most tdi^om sect, of course participate' in tiie di^crace and lidicate 
to whidx they have subjected themselves, in defiance of their aciiptond 

*5 
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sutliority, by the worship of idols, very often under the most shameful 
forms, accompanied with the foulest language, and most mdecent 
h3rmns and gestures, srdly. A sense of tiie duty which one man 
owes to another, compels me to exert my utmost endeavours to rescue 
t h em from imposition and servitude, and promote their comfort and 
happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, i. 16). "In the like manner, the 
"King of kings is served equally by those worshippers who are ac- 
"quainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
"Him under the forms of the deities; but in the future distribution 
"of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured deities as to the adorers of tiie Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods; for if the worship be in both cases 
the same, the reward bestowed by a just God must be the same to 
both; but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the 
worship of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration 
of God. 

In the same page (i. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, "As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
"garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his subjects, so the ELing 
"of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
"form, for the same benevolent purpose." This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmissible. 
For a king ignorant of things out of the reach of his sight, and liable 
to be deceived respecting the secrets and private opinions of his 
subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through his kingdom, 
to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to promote their wdfare 
personally. But there can be obviously no inducement for an om¬ 
nipotent being, in whose omniscience also the learned Brahman, I 
dare say, believes, to assume a form in order either to acquaint hinni elf 
with the affairs of men, or to accomplish any benevolent design towards 
his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are rejnresentatitms 
of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he allies, to bring 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, i. 5): "They are as pictures, which 
"recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the woxship 
of the moon, reflected in various waters." 

This observation of the learned Brahman indtu^ me to SttppOMr 
that he must have formed a notion of the Godhead (juite 
ahd cmitemptible ; for it is almost impossible for a man^ wlm Iim 
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becoming idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to represent Him, 
as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shameful, that a description 
of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a shape so ridiculous as 
that piebald kite called Kshemankari, and that of another bird called 
Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally difficult to believe that 
a rational being can. make use of such objects to bring the All-perfect 
Almighty Power to his recollection. 

He further says (p. 31, i. 32): "If any one assert that the case 
"is otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other 
"objects have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is 
"sufficient wdthout worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet vrith 
"reverence, how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of 
"independent existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality 
"or a follower of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself from such gross but 
unfounded accusation as that of my believing material existence to 
be independent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment 
of the Vedanta. (P. 10. i. 29) : "Nothing bears true existence ex¬ 
cepting God." Again in i. 31, "The existence of whatever thing that 
“appears to us, relies on the existence of God." Besides, there is not, 
I am confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, 
from which the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed 
in the independent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or 
other objects. The public, by an examination of these works, will 
be enabled to judge how far the learned Brahman has ventured to 
brave public opinion, in the invention of arguments for the defence of 
idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, i. 28) : “If, by the practice of the prescribed 
“forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped how 
“can he be dishonoured by being worshipped tmder the form of an 
“image, however manufactured?" Those who contemplate God in 
a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al¬ 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to 
be possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of t^ 
worahip of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the 
supposed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the 
reverence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these 
superstitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with large 
sacxifiipes of money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. 
Having so far entered into this subject, the learned Brahman will, 1 
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hope, be convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has 
drawn between a worship within a certain material object and a 
worship of a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, i. 32), “Is the sight of the image un¬ 
pleasing ?” My answer must be affirmative. It is extremely natural 
that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degradii^ 
superstition, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious 
or indecent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,* 
or Burahnugur.f which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (i. 33): "Will a 
“beloved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
"when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“flowers and other offerings?” To which I shall say, no; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited sometimes in a 
form.J the bare mention of which would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey,§ fish,]] hog,^ or elephant,** or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would 
he believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token 
of regard, would altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowws before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, i. 23) ; “In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
"meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities; but 
“these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened moderns.” 
I am really glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses that idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former 
was by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to 
riie texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry 
being made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet 
(which according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and otiier 


•The temple of Kali. 

tWhere there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva. 
iUnder which Siva is adored. $ , 

IIThe first inoariMtion of Vishnu. fThe third incanifttion ofVillma. 

••Qanesh. 
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histories wore never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its 
unfortunate votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, 
and also from each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity,* cannot 
even partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to his 
house, and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the 
remaining part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such 
peculiar idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, 
they hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, i. 3) : “If you affirm 
"that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are in con- 
“formity with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the 
“Vedas,” &c. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered 
as at all applicable to a person who has subjected himself to 'this 
writer’s remarks only by translating and publishing the principal 
parts of the Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who 
never advanced on religious controversy any argument which was 
not founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated 
commentators. It is, however, remarkable that, although tilie learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they pay 
little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the points 
of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to notice, 
here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upanishads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his followers, 
the idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modem Raghunandana, 
authorize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her relations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 


'*A poson of this desoriprion is distinguished by the name of Swayaiapa]», 
one uho is lus own 000k. 
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Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap» 9), yet the sale of 
fenude children under pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-liiirds of the Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a 
nian, while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circum¬ 
stances of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of 
drinking wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable 
language, or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long 
protracted and incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female 
offspring. In defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them 
marry thirty or forty women, either for the sake of money got with 
them at marriage, or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the 
late Rajah of Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, 
liniited, I am told, within these thirty or forty years, tlie Brahmans 
of that district to four wives only. This regulation, although falling 
short both of the written law and that of reason, tends to alleviate 
ill some measure the misery to which women were before exposed, as 

as to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

5thly. According to the authoritj^ of Manu (text 155, chap. 
2nd), respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in pro¬ 
portion to his knowledge; but on the contrary amongst modern 
Hindoos, honour is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, 
such as the Kulins, &c., however void of knowledge and principle 
they may be. This departure from law and justice was made by the 
authority of a native prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the 
last three or four hundred years. And this innovation may jierhaps 
be considered as the chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, 
which, I am sorry to say, may be at present observed. B'or wherever 
respectabUity is confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and 
the practice of morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescribable, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, i, 20), “It is a wonderful interpre- 
tation of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although 
existing, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic j 
as existmg in one sense, and non-existent in another.*’ And 
!*' who asserts that the Supreme Being is indes- 

cnbahle and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, ISce . 
"the world, is mutable,” &c.,—in answer to which I beg to refCT tiie 
leanwd Brahman to the nth text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
chattier of tire Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajnr V«da« 
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as cojnjnented upon by the celebrated Sankaracharya: ‘‘The Veda 
"having so far described God, by various absolute* and relative 
"epithets,f was convinced of its incapability of giving a real des- 
"cription of the nature of the Godhead : language can convey a notion 
"of things only either by the appellations by which they are already 
"known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and properties; 
"but God has none of these physical circumstances: the Veda tiiere- 
“fore attempted to explain him in negative terms(that is by declaring 
that whatever thing may be perceived by the mental faculties, or the 
external senses, is not God). "The Veda’s ascribing to God attribute 
"of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews that it can explain him only 
"by ascribing those attributes, and applying those epithets that are 
"held by men in the highest estimation, without intending to assert 
"the adequacy of such description. He is the only true existence 
"amidst all dependent existences, and the true source of our senses.” 
Also in the 3rd text of the Kenopanishad ; "Hence no vision can 
"approach him ; no language can describe him ; no intellectual power 
“can compass or determine him. We know nothing of how the 
“Supreme Being should be explained : He is beyond nature, which 
"is above comprdiension ; our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
"explained Him to us.” It cannot, how'ever, be inferred, from our 
acknowledged ignorance of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, that we are equally ignorant as to His existence. The wonder¬ 
ful structure and growth of even so trifling an object as a leaf of a 
tree, affords proof of an almighty Superintendent of the universe; 
and even the physical world affords num^ous instances of things 
whose existence is quite evident to our senses, but of whose nature 
we can form no conception; such as the causes of the sensations of 
heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33. i. 15): "That which cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped.” Shordd the learned Brahman 
consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almighty 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 
adoration, I agree with, the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the existeace of 
the Ommpresent D«ty, as testified by His wise and wonderful works. 


*As etORud, true and intelligent. 
tAs oreator, preaeryw, and deateoyer, 
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and continual contemplation of His power as so di^teyed^ 
witiii a constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe 38 iffl, 
for our existence, sensation, and comfort ,—1 never will hesitate to 
assert, that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but 
even incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explana¬ 
tion, I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of 
the Vedanta. 1 ‘ 

To his question,* “What are you yourselves ?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature—subject, 
in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable to sudden 
destruction. 

At p. 45, I. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite at 
a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference has 
been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions myself, 
but have taken pains to ejjplain the passage in the Veda on which 
this false doctrine is founded. In page 6g of the Preface to the 
Isopanishad, I have said that, "the Vedanta by declaring that God 
“is everywhere, and everything is in God, means that nothing is 
absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
‘‘although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, according 
to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the par- 
“ticular character and respect he was entitled to.” ^ 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which the 
l^rned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry 
After acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment rendws 
man incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being 
whmeby he mistakes a created object for the great Creator £ 
msmuates that an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to "lead 
to eter^l happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At i. 5, he says • ' 
And al^oi^ a person through deficiency in judgment, should be 

m ^ does it follow, that his 

^^error will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a man 

^ ^ as if he saw it fa 

^ mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to t^t of 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to posSs, may have 
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succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delusive dream, 
from which he. is so anxious that they ^ould not awoke. But 
some of them have, I know, begun to inquire int< u truth of those 
notions in which they have been instructed • .i !i<i these are not likely 
to mistake for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. vSuch enquirers will, I hope, at last become sensible 
that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned Brahman, 
however essential to the interests of himself and of his caste, can bring 
to them no advantage, either substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, I may quote the following passages. 

“He who pronounces “Doorga” (the name of the goddess), 
though he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their 
property, or comniit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.’’* 

“A jierson pronouncing loudly, “reverence to Hari,’’ even 
involuntarily, in the state of falling down, dipping, of labouring 
under illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crim€S.’’f 

“He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, 
sleeping, thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing, and 
conversing, is delivered from sins”t 

• The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative 
to the w'icked conduct of their suppos^ deities, are perfectl}' familiar 
to every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are n6t ac¬ 
quainted with the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a 
wish to be in possession of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify 
their curiosity’ and to vindicate ny assertion, beg to be allowed to 
mention a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they 
rest. As I have already’ noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his 
gross sensuality, and that of his fellow-deities, such as Siva and 
Brahma, in the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my’ reply to the , 
observ’ations of Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer 
my readers to that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, 
to the Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the 
Nigams, as well as to the several Agams, which give a detailed account 
of their lewdness and debauchery'. As to fals^ood, their favourite 
deity Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a 


*Vide Durga-nama-Mahatmya, tVide Bhagavata. tVida Maha-Bharata, 
J6 
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powerful prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of 
his son-in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove 
him out of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military 
expeditions. Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of 
his life by fraud, and in a mo.st unjustifiable manner. To accomplish 
his object, he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared them¬ 
selves to be Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace , where, 
finding him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his 
family and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered anO. put him 
to death.— Vide Sabha Parha or second book of the Maha-Bharala. 
Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give false evidence 
in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their spiritual fatlier.— 
Vide Drona Parba, or seventh book of the Maha-Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy agaiirst Bali, a 
mighty emperor; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was 
determined to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared 
to him in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Bali 
was warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high 
sense of generosit\’, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a 
grateful deity in return not only dejrrived him of his whole empire, 
which he put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, 
but also inflicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in 
Fatal.— Vide latter part of the Hari-vansa or last book of the Maha- 
Bharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal des¬ 
truction of Duiy'odhana. the remaining ])art of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattety offered him by Aswattliamal 
one of the friends of the unfortunate Dutyodliana, not only allowed 
him to destroy the whole army that was asleej) under the confidence 
of his protection, but ev-en assisted him with his sword to accomplish 
his bloody purpose.—Ffcfe Saushuptika Parba, or eleventh book of the 
Maha-Bharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his tmst by 
delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods.— 
Vide first book or Adi Parba of the Maha-Bharata. 

'' ^ Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : and 
crim^ of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the hst, were I 
not um|iUin« to stain these pages by making them the vehicle of such 
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stories <•! iimuorality and vice. May God sjieedily purify the minds 
of my coiiiitrymeii from the corriiptiie.ss which such tales are too apt 
to juoduce, and lead their hearts I0 that pure morality which is 
inse])aral)]c from the true worslii]) of Him! 
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PURSUIT OP FINAL BEATITUUP 

SuBRAHMAKYA Sastri, a diligent observer of Brahmanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not studj^ the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an P^ssay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, 
however, have no tendency to establish, his position. He alleges ist, 
that, “to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
“heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.’’ andly, 
that, “he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to seek the 
“knowledge of God and 3rdly, that “men must ])erform without 
“omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas and vSmritis 
“before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.’’ On these positions 
he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their religious 
order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of sacrifices, &c., 
in absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a knowledge of God. 
We coiise{juently take upon ourselves to offer in our own defence the 
following remarks, in answer to those assertions 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
l)resc'ribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acc^uiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can by 
no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites as 
indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which the 
learned Sastri pronounces them to be: for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as appears 
from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same Darsana 
“Antarachapi tu taddrishteh,’’—“Apicha smaryate.’’ The celebrated 
Sankar-Acharya thus comments upoir those two texts : “As to the 
“question! whether such men as have not the sacred fire, or are 
“afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order whatsoever. 
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“and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to seek divine 
“knowledge or not? On a superficial view, it appears, that they are 
“not permitted to make such attainments, as the duties prescribed 
“for each class are declared to lead to divine knowledge, and to those 
“duties they are altogether strangers. Such doubt having arisen, the 
“great Vyasa thus decides : Even a person who professes no religious 
“order, is permitted to acquire a knowledge of God, for it is found in 
“the Vedas that Eaik>'a. Bachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did 
“not belong to any class, obtained divine knowledge. It is also men- 
“tioned in the sacred tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked 
“and totally independent of the woild, who practised no prescribed 
“duties, assumed the rank of the highest devotees.’’ Besides the texts 
ot the Veda, such as “Tayorha Maitreyi Brahmabadini,’’ &c., and 
“Atma va are’’, &c., show thatMaitreyi and others, who, being women, 
had not the option of studying the Veda, were, notwithstanding, 
qualified to acquire divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as 
in the Comuientar>' of the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and 
other women are styled kuowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, 
Dharmabyadha, and others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge 
of Gad without having an opportunity of studying the \'edas. All 
this we find in the sacred traditions : hence those who har e a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas and Smritis, can ])ay no deference to the 
opinion maintained by the learned Sastri, that those only who have 
studied the Vedas are qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. 
Moreov.'r, to remove all doubt as to Sudras and others being capable 
of attaining Divine knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, 
the celebrated Commentator, in illustrating the text “Sravanadhyanya,” 
&c., asserts, that “the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the 
“four classes preaching should be offered,’&c.,shews that to the sacred 
“traditions, and to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four 
“classes have equally access,’’ thus establishing that the sacred tradi- 
tims, Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine 
knowledge to mankind at large, l-rom the decided opinion of Vyasa, 
and from the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, 
and also from the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, 
those who entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the 
study of the Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the 
only means of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradi¬ 
tion, stating that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired 
final beatitude, stands unshaken; and also the positive declaration 
of the great Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and welhaccepted 
Agam Sastras, as being the means of imjiarting divine knowledge to 
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those who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistert with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Again, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 


I'OUNDED ON vSACkliD AUTHORITIES 


The following Treatise, iii* the fonii of questi(ni[S and answers, 
contains a brief aeconnt of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whose exis¬ 
tence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful may easily under¬ 
stand and become successful in the j^ractice of this worship. The 
proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, in the 
end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always exiiounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily com- 
2irehended, a similar plan is adopted in this jdace also. 

1 Quesiion .—What is meant by worship? 

.‘Insa’t’/'.—Worship) implies the act of one with a view to idease 
another ; but when ap2)lied to the Supreme Being, it signilies a con¬ 
templation of his attributes. 

2 Q .—To whom is worshij) due? 

A .—To the Author and Governor of the universe, which is in¬ 
comprehensibly formed, and hlled with an endless \'ariety of men and 
things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more wonder¬ 
ful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the planets and 
the stars perform their rapid courses ; and which is fraught with 
animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotiAC and im¬ 
moveable, of which there is not one jiarticle but has its functions to 
perform. 

3 Q .—What is he ? 

A. —We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, 
who is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the 
sacred writings nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q. —Are there no means of defining him ? 

A. —It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he 
cannot be defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q. —Is any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this 
worship ? 
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_'^'o this worship no one can be opposed, on suflicient grounds ; 

for, as we all worship the ,Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; l)ccause each person considers the object whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the universe; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, tliev, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their owm. 

6 Q .—In some places in the sacred ^\■ritings it is written that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and uncxpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

,4,—Where it is w'ritten that he is imperceptible and undelhiable, 
it is meant, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and. where it is 
said that he is capable of being knowai, his more existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and govern¬ 
ment of this universe clearly demonstrate ; in the same manner, as 
by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit therein 
called the sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that spirit which 
pervades every limb and guides the body', we know not. 

7 Q .—Are you hostile to any other worship ? 

A. —Certainly not; for, he who worships, be it Avhomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing liim ; consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him ? 

8 Q .—If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons 
offer their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A. —We differ in two ways; first, they worship under'various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
of the universe, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another; but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi¬ 
nation to be opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the 5th 
question. 
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9 Q .—In what manner is this w'orship to be iierformed ? 

A. —By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens¬ 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the sense*-' and to read such 
passages as direct attention to the Supreme .Spirit. Exertion to sub¬ 
due the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and the senses, 
and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent our own or 
others’ ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in fact, what is 
considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided towards others. 
It is obvious that as we arc so constituted, that without the help of 
sound we can cancei\'e no idea; therefore, bj^ means of the texts treating 
of the Supreme Being, we should contemplate him. The benefits 
which we continualh' receive from fire, from air and from the sun, 
likewise from the various productions of the earth, such as the different 
kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and vegetables, all are dependent on him : 
and by considering and reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, 
the meaning itself is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly ^id 
in the sacred writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon 
truth; consequently, tlie attainment of truth will enable us to worship 
the Supreme Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q —According to this worship, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A .—It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to 
the sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form 
among all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and 
conduct according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act 
according to our own wish, is ojrposed both by the Scriptirres and by 
reason. In the Scriptures it is freqrrently forbidden. Let us examine 
it by reason. Supjrose each jrerson should, in non-conformity with 
prescribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
speedy end must ensue, to established societies; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, desires 
lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule : to him 
an action, jierformed according to the will, is faultless : but the will 
of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our desires, where 
numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel is the most likely 
consequence; and the probable result of repeated quarrels is the 
destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is highly improper 
to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety and impropriety 
of certain foods, without reflecting on science or Divine truth; for be 
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food of whatever kind it may, in a very short space of time it under¬ 
goes a change into what is considered exceedingly impure, and this 
impure matter is, in various places, jiroductive of different kinds of 
grain ; therefore, it is certainly far more j^referable to adorn the mind 
than to think of purifying the bell)'. 

11 Q .—In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
])lace, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A .—A suitable place is certainly |)referable, but it is not ab¬ 
solutely necessary ; that is to say, in whatever place, towards whatever 
quarter, or at wdiatever time the mind is l)est at rest,—that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the mo,st proper for the jierformance of 
this worship. 

12 Q —To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A .—It may be taught to all, but effect l)eing jwod.uced. in each 
person according to his state of mental pre])aration, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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•The Bengali version of this treatise was named AnushtharT and on the 
top of the first page of the same was printed the word for which this 
explanation has boon given and the authority cited.—Ed. 
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^rffcT I (^^^rioq+isrf^: I ) qDT^qrMqf^fqfWimiTqTOq^T: I qr^qt 

5T II (qt^qKT^qqfT^ 1 ) fq^rnffrrfq? Jr'qqsqrrarH 1 

()th ^rsrqRTJT 1 qT=qT q- lumT STF^’ srqift q q-^ri arfqifq 
^qrfr:?znr qrq qfq?5«i% n ai^^qq'rq^sqsirFricq'qftq ^qm'T: 1 sif^^qV 
qq'sqfq qqqqiq: srqkfq 11 (q^^rfq: 1 ) qrq^qifq-fqq^-fq^rqw-fqqMq: 1 

3Tq«TqfqqRITWTt qfTWPTTfqrsRTfq: 1 qfsiq: ^qq% wq^’ q: qqR^fq q.4«q II 
( fqcor^TTtirfr I ) Siqsrsqpqnq fqqqt’qifiTfiqiTJ 

yth qrrqworq 1 qqrfq q q^qf^q 1 (q^^fq; 1) qfqqf^j^cq^^q 1 
(^qrqre^qqj ) wfTqr«s2TTfq?qTfqq ^^qrq qrFqrq qc^rq iTarTrrq:q<n7feqrqqt 
qqfqr ^3q^qqfe?%^«TraTq 1 (qq ^qqr'qq;i ) qscqyq^qqr wqqr 
ir3P% ^remfrqqr: I %sfq m^q qr>%q qsnxqfqfq^qqnr 11 (ifrqrqqfq: I ) 
Hh ■arq^qqF’qq 1 qq qpqq qqqfq q^q^fqifq qFqfiqTqifq q qqT 
arq qqpqq qqqfq aTyqssDftfq sqqfssrTqTfq qqFTq I (sn^qWfqfqqq I ) 
qg qq t r R tqqqqmqfq 5r<sjsqq 1 

(.)th qq^qiwqi arq q?:Jr5qi:rqfqqqqR: I ajqtjqfsfr^iqTfq t^qrs^qqq: 

qqrqq; 1 q^ jqq q^T q^qnrqjj^sq^ 11 (qrsWqqqj ) qqqrqq: qrq 

qqjq qqnqq qq q>qqT qf^rqrqq 1 qpsRqrqq qqmqqq wm; qWt qq 
«Tq% qq I qTqpsq ^ q|qr qsn^: qr^TT qq<sirT: qqq'r qqtfq 1 
sTFrrqnnfV ^ftf^qqt qqqq qar qcq qfqqiq’ fqfqq 1 qq: q^r fqrqqq qq 
q?qT?[ Jfq^ fqfqq: qq^:i arqqq qq? aftwft Tqfq ^ ^qf?q<s3% 
igqRiqrrii (qfq ^as^>Tfqqq;i) q i^qq rq^ fqqr qqqwq#; qqr 1 
iTRijqT fqsqrJrqr q^t qmqq q i 11 (q^qf^qrq ji^qqq^i) qqrqqqrriq- 
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rewgious instructions 


i ii (tTct fi^V 

qOm I) qcffqnRTqr 3^??n:^?TT«FTqqnT: i q«f!qwFqfq qf^^R 

fs^fmq: I sfTcq^ ^ =q RTf?TRT^ =q qRqrq ii i) 

ipqqTRT ^>Tfq=5?5crT i qqiRfq 3«n q^ii 

?qT^q^-^^3FR' ?RsiR^Tfq?Tqq I ^TRqRrRiT (%q>ijf?r: i) 
fs^'k^q^FRR^ fetaRfq i 

loth ;3-^qFrq I ^TEFq^R fq^qrffRRqj qqr =qT|qoq ^ ^tqq^^RK 
3 TT<£rqT: q^qfl >TJ ^rfqRSR ?R q?R irf^TRf^ll {^'3) 

TT^qspq =q I JR^frqrrfqqRirq (^00) JR?lT?r> 

gTR^TRR) I 

«Rimq^lq?i-R^qT7-rqRTWR i 

•v 

fqjqrCnTR wr irq =q i Ji#cjTwrRTfqT^rRq^>qqR ii ^j^rqf^^- 

qsRT ir: qR au^Rq^: I qqrf^ q-R I q% qf^rq jtr sir qf^or^ 

jRTTj wq^qii 

11 th ^Tqqm I ?rfq^r^; qiJRR i 5Tqt^^ RTRRqqtqR'r 

qriwRR^ fqqqfqRTfq (^JFqiRsqfq; I ) 

^TfqqRqrqTRRRffRqRTqR: I qqr i 
qqqRqi qqrfqsrqR (tqRRsfq^qq ) v i ? i ^ i qqqiR fqq qT% 

qr qqq: qiqR'qqiRqr qqfq qqqiqRR qr^ fqjp qNtqqqrfqqq fq^r- 

^iq^R^ qiRq I) 

12 th ^TTRqrwq i qqiqq: qR^f^^q^g■fqT^qq^Rt qi^qsfq 
Sf^RqwqrfSTRq^qfq^,^ q qqrfi q fq RRqqq (Tq fqtrqqt- 

s^R aRR qRtqqrqqfRq qRiq siF^qqR arFR qfRiq an’cqr q ^^qqqqq 
ancFR qfRRq qqt ^'tqqqqi'^q fqoJqpT^fq I (grRfRiqfqqq I ) 

qiqqrqqq frqTqfsqqq qqr i 

3Rq m T>qTf>Jr fqqj qiq qp? ?q TTfR^I^ qqR qp-qi ^ qfq 

fRTRT f?qTf? (®rRrR>Tfqqq i) 

apT'^R qRqq I WRI: 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIR.ST EDITION 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this c< r.utry (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions 
in Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans 
of this country into Christianit5^ The first w’a}'^ is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints 
of the f<jrmer : the second way is that of standing in front of the doors 
of the natives or in the }mblic roads to preach the excellency of their 
own religion and the debasedness of that of others : the third way is 
that if any natives of low origin become Christians from the desire of 
gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ and maintain 
them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow their example. 

It is true that the ai^ostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, &c., which are much nearer 
England, they w'ould be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of the founders of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble in¬ 
habitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of God 
or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought, 
to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
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and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and des23ise the religion and manners of those 
that are fallen into their iiower. I'or exami)le, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostau, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern jiart of Bengal, 
always attemjited to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient 
days, the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and ini- 
nioral in their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their 
Jewish subjects, a sect wdio were devoted to the belief of one God. 
It is therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of 
the conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, 
it would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow 
the example of the former savage coiuiuerors in disturlring the es¬ 
tablished religion of the country ; because to introduce a religion by 
means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, 
is inconsistent with reason and justice. If by the force of argument 
they can prove the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that 
of Hindoos, many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in 
case they fail to prove this, they should not undergo such useless 
trouble, nor tease Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. 
In consideration of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning 
generally reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which 
they are accustomed to eat, and the pov^ty which obliges them to,live 
upon charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth andqmwer, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the ist and 2 nd numbers of this magazine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Brahmunicai. Magazine was conimenced for the purpose of 
answ'ering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled "Samachar Darran,” con¬ 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the I4lh July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the waiter invited any one to favour him with an 
answ'er, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to wdiich, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therfore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own, “the Brahmunicai. Magazini;,’’ now' re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the MAGAZiNii I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries 
made a reply in their work entitled the “Friend of India’’, No. 38, 
which w'as inunediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the 
Magazine ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of 
this kind, I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of 
one or other of our religious systems w'ould be clearly established; 
but to my great surprise and disappointnient, the Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries, after having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned 
it; and the 3rd No. of my Magazine has remained unanswered lor 
nearly two years. During that long period the Hindoo community 
(to whom the work was particularly addressed and therefore printed 
both in Bengalee and English) have made up their minds that the 
arguments of the Brahmunicai. Magazine are unansw-erable; and 
I now republish, therefore, only the English translation, that the 
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learned among Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their 
opinion on the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all m^en to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination; therefore it cannot be ima¬ 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianit} ; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than the 
former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader■ 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust— 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even 
a hut -tlie commander of millions, or without a single follower— 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or ig¬ 
norant of letters—whether he be ruddy and handsojre, or dark and 
deformed—yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again 
professes to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever 
sophistry the idea may be sheltered,—can such a j)erson have a just 
claim to enjoy respect in the intellectual world? And does he not 
expose himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe un¬ 
reasonableness to others? 



THE EETTER ALLUDED TO 


PUBUSllED IN THE 


SamacJmr Darpan of the ij\th July, 1821. 

I beg to infoi in the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising froni the interpretation of the 
.Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essential 
good to mankind, if any one favours me with replies thereto through 
the ‘‘Samachar Darran” ; for in answ-ering them there will not be 
much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first ])lace it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastia, that Cod is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and ])erfect in every respect; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there an\' other real 
exi.stence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and 
tliat Maya is opi)osed to a true knowdedge of God [i.e., after the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear a real existence, in tlie same 
manner as w'hon a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the mis¬ 
conceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the 
real existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus 
supposed to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. 
The world and consciousness are both declared false; they appear 
as if they had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. 
An admis.sion of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach 
upon God, or establishes the supremacy and eternit> in some degree 
both of God and of Maya. 

2nclly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 

3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his 
sufficiency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again 
are absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya 
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the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed 
into God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world ? The Veda declares, 
“The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are effected 
by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we admit the 
enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul? 

In the second ])lace, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are various ; they both are ini])erishable; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to Gf)d in a ])eculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or jninishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the w'orld ; for 
according to them he a])i)ears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, ])reserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two jnen, one posses.sed of greater energy 
than the other ? These destrov totallv the doctrine of the unitv of 
God. 

In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men : they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one; but we see that rites are various : how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
should not that country be supposed without God ? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, incluelefl in the Mimansa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
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the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
con-sidered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted, in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply lo ihc above Idler, lo which reply the Editor of the Samachar 

Darpan denied insertion. 

I observed in the 'Samachar IJarpaii’ of the 14th July, 1821, 
sent me bj' a resjJCctable nati\’e, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformetl person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and tliereb>' to d.ispro^•o their authority'. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only 
in discourses with the natives or through publications written exprc.ssh 
w'ith that ^'iew . But now they ha\ e begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a nevvs2)aper. 1 have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, becaiuse the lulitor has requested an answer 
to the writer, to whom 1 therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first jdace, attem])t to sJiew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that ])urpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited, by past, jnesent or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apiirehension of the senses, pure intellect, 
omniiiresent, without defect and i)erfe'-t in every re.spect; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul dillerent 
from him ; that this visible w’orld is created by his irower, i.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is ojqitrsed to a true knowledge of God, {i.e., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no loirger continues to aiqrear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as w'hen a piece of ro^re is rnistaken for a snake the miscon¬ 
ceived existence of the snake is destroy ed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of tire roire, or as the iialace of Gandharc as seen in a dream 
ceases to ajrpear immediately after the expiration of the dieain).’’ 
Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines, ist. An admission 
of their truth either brings reproach upon God. or establishes the 
supremacy and eternity both of God and of May'a. As y’ou have not 
stated what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these 
doctrines, I am unable to answer the first alteniative. If you kindly 
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paiticulaiize it, I may eiideavoui to make a reply. As to the latter 
alternative respecting the supiemacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to 
answer, that the followers of the Vedanta (in comnion with Christians 
and Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedarrta to be eternal. 
“Maya has no separate existence ; it is the power of God and is known 
“by its effects as heat is the power of lire and has no .separate existence, 
“yet is known from its effects’’ ((juoted iir the Vedanta). Should it 
be improper to declare the attribrrtes of God eternal, then such iru- 
proj)riety api)lies universally to all religious sj stenis, and the Vedanta 
cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the \'edanta and in other s>^stenis, as well as 
in common experience, the sujiorioritx' of substance over its (jualities 
is acknowledged. Tire Vedanta has never stated, in any instance, 
the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should charge the 
Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault whicdi rou find, is that if the soul be the same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be re¬ 
warded and punished according to its good and evil works ; fcjr such 
a belief w'oirld amount to the blasphemy that God also is liable to 
reward and punishment. 

I reply—The world, as the \^edanta sar s, is the effect of J\ia>'a, 
and is material; but God is nrere s])irit, whose jrarticular influences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls irr the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in various 
vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be morod by the 
motion of the water of those r'essels without effecting any motion 
in the sun, so souls, being, as it w'ere, the reflections of the Supreme 
Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstances that in¬ 
fluence matter, without God being affected by such circumstances. 
As some reflections are bright from the purit>' of the water on which 
they are cast, while others .seem obscure owing to its foulness, so 
some souls are more pure from the purity of the matter with which 
they are connected, while others are dull owing to the dullness of 
matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear .splendid from their connection with the illuminat¬ 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual and 
acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the Universal 
Intellect: and as frojn the particular relations of the sun to the water 
placed in different pots, various reflections appear resembling the 
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same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities; and again as 
these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so through the 
peculiar relation of various material objects to one Supreme Spirit 
numerous souls appear and seem as performing good and evil works, 
and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon as that relation 
ceases, they, at that very minute cease to api'oai iUstinctly from their 
original. Hence God is one, and the soul, although it is not in fact 
of a different origin from God, is yet liable to experience the con.se- 
(piences of good and evil works ; but this liability of the soul to re¬ 
ward or punishment cannot render God liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines alluded 
to, the perfection of (.h)d and his sufficiency cannot be maintained. 
This is jour position, but you have advanced no arguments to prove 
it. If you afterwards do, I may comsider the force of them. If you, 
however, mean by the ])osition that if souls be considered as ])arts of 
God, as declared bj' G ? \'edanta, and proceeding from the ^supreme 
vS2)irit, God must be insufficient and im])erfect; I will in this case 
refer jou to the above answer, that is, although the reflectiojis of the 
sun owe to him their existence and depend u])on and return to the 
same .sun, yet this circumstances does not tend to prove the insuffi¬ 
ciency or impelfection of the sun. 

Mf)reover, j'ou say the J'edanta teaches that, as bubbles arise 
from and again are absorbed in water ; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of Maya 
attaches to the Deity. I rejrly, that the resemblance of the bubbles 
with the world is rnaintained by the Vedanta only in two respects : 
1st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence of the 
wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the power of 
God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and depends upon 
him ; and zndly, that there is no reality in the existence either of 
bubbles or of the w'orld. When we say such a one is like a lion, we 
mean re icmblance only in respect of courage and strength and not 
in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like manner the 
resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, lies in point of 
dpendence and unreality. Were the similaritj' acknowledged in every 
respect we must admit God to be an insensitive existence like a jjortion 
of water and the world as a bubble to be a small part of God moving 
sometimes on the surface of the Deity and again uniting wdth him. 
Those who look only after faults, may think themsehes justified in 
alleging that in consequence of the comparison of the world to bub- 
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bles of water and of Maya to the wind, as found in the Vedanta, God 
is supposed to be influenced by Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him. possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that j)oweT. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot bo taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowdedge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. 'iTre Vcd.anta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it recei\'es its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta comi>ares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the w'orld is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreiue love ; and in 
declaring that God is all in all and that there is no other substance 
except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent; nothing else 
cair bear the name of true existence. We liud the phrases, (fod is all 
and in all, in the Christian books; and 1 supirose they do not niean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. Why 
do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta ? 

All the objects are divided, into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the suepriutendence of the Supreme Siririt, and again 
returns to its origin; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the caudle is over, each 
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is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con¬ 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you sa> Cod is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not as a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : were 
we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the soul 
or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain no 
means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to defy 
inference from exirerieiice. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imjierishable ; that space, 
j)Osition and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power 
of creation re.sides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says 
also that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil 
works : and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you main¬ 
tain that according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be 
the true cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with 
the aid of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply—Every professor 
of any theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, 
and those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, and that 
the soul has no end. The soul, during an.endless period, either en¬ 
joys the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
or receives the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its good and evil actions; and that the evil of God is immutable. If 
any fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya 
and of Christianity both must be equally subject to it; for both 
systems maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course 
produced at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove 
the eternity of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but 
all other objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the 
eternal will of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavaya” and by that relation the act of creating 
the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged by 
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almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an action 
be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If jou therefore set aside the idea of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove aio’thing whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternit>‘ to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, imi)Iying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we jnean b>' the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of lime nor will he have an 
end—this definition is not onh’ apjrlicable to tVod and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God deijends 
on the notion of time. 


It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute jrarticles, whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot lie supposed 
the material cause of those jiarticles, no: can Nothing lie sujijiosed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these ]iar1icles must be eternal, and 
are only brought into different forms, at different times and ])laces, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition or r oluntaiv 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as God is acknow¬ 
ledged by all parties to be the voluntar>' cause of the w oiid, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world b\' means (d matter, s])a<-e, and 
time. The objection which >'ou make to this .system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the indii idual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be considered gods ; the only differenc e 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. I re]>ly--.Suc]i 
objection is not applicable to this systcmi ; because God. is an indei)endent 
agent, and the Creator of the whole world ; but the soul is an inferior 
Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of (b.d. No partial 
resemblance can establish the ecpiality of any being with God • for 
Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God ami to the soul, will and niercv • 
but neither of them suiiposc that therefore both are Go<ls but that 
one IS superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be 
the wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of immntatioiis 
composed of Sanskrit words; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
GofZ ’^sensible and under the power of man. How can 

God be the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri¬ 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? And 
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you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God is one 
and that he is mere rites; but rites are various. How can the unity 
of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? Especially 
in those countries where rites are not performed in the Sanskrit 
language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the two 
objections offered by you are inconsistent with e;i‘b other; for first 
you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences of 
rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do 
not carry their view further than the perforrnance of rites, and they 
are reckoned among atheists; another sect profess the existence of 
God, but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience 
is the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to praj' 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts 
to an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident, 
that according to the doctrines of this sect, the unity of God is w^ell 
maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsana you say that 
it recommends to rnan, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the re- 
girlating of breath in a particular mode w'hich is calculated to divert 
the human mind from all worldly objects) : therefore the objections 
ajjplicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply—It is declared in the Patanjala that through means 
of yoga man may surniount all the distress and grievances of the 
world w'hereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and 
beyond the apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of 
the universe. I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground 
you have placed the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the .Sankhya that it re¬ 
presents the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain 
of vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called 
the invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deit>'. I 
reply that the invisible but perAmd.ing nature is said by the Sankhya 
to be, under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the 
existence and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore 
declared by the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent 
on the perceiving Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the 
Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
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they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither birth nor death. 


The remaining part of the answer is to he inserted in the 2nd number 
of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an extract from a letter [shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo Sastras), which appeared in the Samachar Darpan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shreerampore, of 
date July 14, 1821. 

I'lFTHLY. In the Puranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and sub¬ 
mitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; and 
they also enjoin the belief that such \'isible gods—although having, 
like -us, women and children, although subject to the senses and dis¬ 
charging all bodily functions—are omni])resent. This is very wonder¬ 
ful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are many gods, and 
they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the omnipresence of a being 
possessed of name and form is incredible. If you say his organs are 
not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if he is not po.ssessed of organs 
composed of the material elements like us, then we must consider 
him as possessed of organs composed of immaterial elements ; but 
material exi.steuce.s can never know immaterial objects, why then 
should I acknowledge him to be possesse<l of names and foriiis ? 
Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God is possessed of name and form, 
but that mankind cannot see him with their natural eyes. On this 
ground, how can I acknowledge his forms and names ? Fourthly, in 
that Sastra there is an account of the regard due to the words of a 
spiritual teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular sub¬ 
ject how can his instructions on that subject be ol any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing the 
way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications and 
then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious ins¬ 
truction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 

Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, 
mankind are repeatedly born and repeatedly die, assuming through 
the influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According 
to one sect there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of 
heel after death, and according to another sect there is no future state; 
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and all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of 
Hindoostan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject 
to works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible 
that they can all alike be consistent with the sastras? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter containing 
these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each question 
and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a proper 
answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by sending 
it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE EOREGOING 


Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo Saslras 

which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan, hut was not 

inserted in that paper. 

Eiftiily. You find fault with the Purauas and Tantras that 
they have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit 
of mankind, as iiossessiug various forms, names and localities; 
because they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit 
confidence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence 
of a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy the things of this world : that 
secondly, the omnipres( nee of a being possessed of name and form is 
incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is possessed 
of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by their bodily 
eyes—how on this ground can we acknowledge his name and form ? 

I answer. The Purauas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Pur anas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what¬ 
soever or should engage in evil work—to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as possessed 
of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby they may 
have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by diligent 
endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of God : 
but ever and ever ivgain the Purauas have carefully affirmed, that they 
have given this account of the forms of God wdth a view to the benefit 
of persoirs of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without name, form, 
organs, and sensual enjoyment. “Weak and ignorant persons, unable 
“to know the supreme and indivisible God, think of him as possessed 
“of certain limitations.” (Sentence quoted in the commentary upon Ihe 
Mandukya Upanishad). “Eor the assistance of the wor^ppers 
“of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one, without divisibility 
“or body, a fictitious representation is given of his form” (a sentence 
of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). “According to the nature of 
“his qualities, his various forms have been fictitiously given for the 
benefit of those worshippers who are of slow understanding.” 
(Mahauirvan Tantra). 
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But it is particular!}' to be noticed, that there is no end of 
the Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, 
Upapuranas, Ramayana &c., are very numerous : on thiS'account an 
excellent rule from the first has been this, that those Puranas and 
Tantras which hav^e commentaries, and those parts which have been 
quoted by the acknowledged expounders, are received foi evidence; 
otherwise a sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas 
and Tantras is not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas 
and Tantras which have no commentaiy' and are not quoted by any 
established expounder may ])robably be of recent composition. Some 
Puranas and Tantras are received in one provence, the natives of other 
provinces consider them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical works, 
“are not conducive to future happiness ; they dwell in darkness.” 
Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translate into English 
the Upanishads, the ancient {smritis, the Tantras quoted by respectable 
authors and which have been always regarded. But having translated 
those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which are not quoted by 
any respectable author, and which have never been regarded as autho¬ 
rity, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as very ba.se. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, 
you say, that the Puranas represent God as possessed of various 
names and forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject 
to the senses, and to the discharge of bodily functions; from which 
it follows that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual - 
pleasure, and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. I 
therefore humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they 
call Jesus Christ, who is possessed of the human form and also the 
Holy Ghost who is possessed of the dove shape, the very God ?. (i) 
And whether they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, 
received impression by the external organs, eyes, &c., and operated 
by means of the active organs, hands, &c. And whether or not they 
consider him as subject to all the human passions? Was he angry 


( 1 ) “And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him” Luke, Chap. HI, v. 22 . 
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or not ? {2) Was his niind afflicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any 
suffering or pain ? (4) And did he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not 
live a long time with his own mother, brothers and relations ? (6) 
Was he not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (8) And did not the Holy 
Ghost, who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
place to another ? (g) And did he not beget Jesus Christ b^’’ his inter¬ 
course with a woman ? (10) If they acknowledge all this, then they 
cannot find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names 
and the forms of God are established, and that according to them 
God must be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing 
senses and organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife 
and child, and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his 
having a form. Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, 
their sensual indulgence and their locality are applicable to them¬ 
selves in a complete degree. To say that everything however con¬ 
trary to tlie laws of nature, is possible with God, will equally afford 
a pretence to missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective 
incarnations. The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : 
“O king! a person sees the faults of another although they are like 
the grains of mustard seed, but although his own faults are big as the 
Bel fruit, looking at them he cannot perceive them.” Moreover the 
Puranas say that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God 
which we have mentioned, are fictitious; and we have so spoken 
with a view to engage the minds of persons of weak understanding ; 
but the missionary gentlenien say that the account which is given 
in the Bible of the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is 
real. Therefore the plurality of gods, their locality and subjection 


(2) “And, when ho had looked round about on thorn with anger," Mark, 
Chap. Ill, V. 6. 

(3) “And being in an agony, lie prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was 
as it wore great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” Luke, Chap. 
XXII, V. 44. 

(4) “Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying. My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me." Matthew, Chap. XXVII, v. 46. 

(6) “Tiie Son of man is come eating and drinking-" Luke. Chap. VII, v. 34. 
(0) “And he went down with thorn and camo to Nazareth, and was subject 

unto them-" Luke, Chap. II, v. 61. 

(7) “When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem &c.” Matthew, Chap. II, v. 1. 

(8) “And they shall scourge him and put him to death." Luke, Chap. 
XVIII, V. 33. 

(9) Luke, Chap. HI, v. 22. 

(10) “The Holy-Ghost shall come upon thee, &c.” Luke, Chap. I, v. 36. 
“Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child 
of the Holy CAoat.” Matthew, Chap. I, v. 18. 
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to sensual indulgence, are faults to be found in a real sense, only in 
the system of tlie missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly', the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the 
fictitious account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not 
the very Veda itself ; when they' disagree with the Veda their autho¬ 
rity is not regarded. “When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, 
“the Veda must be regarded; pious men w'ill always explain the 
“Puranas &c., in agreement with what the Veda declares.’’ (Quotation 
by tlie Smartta). But the missionary' gentlemen consider the Bible 
as their Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured 
God in a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error 
is discovered in their own sy'stem. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a spiritual 
teacher according to the jiopnlar prat-lice in this country ? I reply, 
this objection is not at all applicable to the Hiirdoo Isastra, because 
the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen as is 
acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort of 
spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowlerlge. “He, taking in his haird tlie sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher w'ho is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faitli of Brahman” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples; but a 
“spiritual teacher who remove the errors of his disciples, O ! goddess, 
“is difficult to be obtained’’ (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
“his mind, of honourable birth,’’ &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by 
means of works the body re]ieatedly becomes animate or inanimate; 
tliat, according to another sect, after leaving the body there is either 
the eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell; 
and that according to another sect there is no future state. I 
answer,—It is not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that 
there is no future, state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true 
that the Sastra says, that even in this world, the consequences both 
of some good and some evil works are experienced, or God after death 
inflicts the consequences of the sins and holiness of some in hell and 
heaven, or the Supreme Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins 
and holiness of others, by giving them other bodies either animate or 
inanimate. In this what mutual disagreement appears such as you 
have attempted to establish? According to the Christian doctrine, 
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likewise, there are various kinds of consequences attached to different 
actions; God even in this world gives the punishment of sins and 
rewards for holiness, as in the case of the Jews. It is written in the 
Bible, that even in this world God punished their sins and rewarded 
their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ himself has said, that by giving 
alms openly, fruit will be obtained only in this wuiid ;* and it is also 
written in the Bible that some have enjoyed good and suffered evil 
after death. By saying so, no inconsistency appears in the Bible; 
because God is the rewarder, and he gives some the consequences of 
their deeds in this world, others in the next. Christians all allow, 
that after the destruction of the body, God, at the time of judgment, 
gives a body to the spirit, and bostows on this corporeal spirit the conse¬ 
quences of its good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary 
to the laws of Nature, God can give a body to the spirit and make 
it receive the consequences of its works, then why should they ex- 
])ress surprise, if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having 
given a body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of 
its works ? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world ex¬ 
cept those of Hiiuloostan receive no consequences of their works. 
Such a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But 
you also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribetl by the 
Ve<la; which is indeed correct: therefore the vSastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsauas call God incomprehensible; and 
abo\'e all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
variously understood the meaning of the Vetla expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner altliough the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in tlie Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend niissionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ tlie vSon of God and the very God :—How 
can the son be the very Fatlier ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 


«i 


♦Matthew, Chap. VI., v- 2. 
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They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost i^ God. 

They say that God must he worshipped in spirit and yet they 
woiship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a material 
body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the I'ather, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But ho^^' can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPEASAD SaRMA.- 
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In the I'rieud of India No. 38 a reply has been made in liuglish 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the con¬ 
troversy in question is intended b>‘ both parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo eonununity and secondarily for the use of Europeans, 
I feel much disajqiointed in niy expectation of being favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Beiigali to insert 
in the next number of niy Magazine. 1 however auust receive it as 
it is, and beg to be allowed to make a ferv remarks on the reply. 

As to my fir.st (Question proposed in the Magazini* in the following 
words, “Th<!\' call Jesus Christ the son of God and the very God— 
“how can the son be the very father ?” the F 4 itor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that “the Bible nowhere says that the son is the father.” I, there¬ 
fore, deem necessary to shew niy reason for the above query', 
leaving it to the public to pronounce on the justifiablencss of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of God. 
Hence I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be the 
father, and consequently questioned the reasonableness of such a 
doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John is his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we should naturally conclude that he means that John the 
son is James the father, and be at liberty to ask how can John the 
son be James the father ? But as the Editor, a leading minister of 
that religion, declares that “the Bible nowhere says that the son is 
the father, but says that the son is equal to the father, in nature and 
essence” and “distinct in person” &c., and recommends me to reflect 
on mankind, of whom “every son, who has not the same human 
nature with his father, must be a monster” : it would be too much 
boldness on my part to give preference to my apprehension of the 
meaning of the Bible over that of the Editor. I would therefore 
have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that the son of God is 
God, on the analogy and in the sense that the son of a man is a man, 
had I not been compelled by his very suggestion to reject entirely 
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his other still more important assertion, that is, the coeval existence 
of the son with the father. For, the belief of the nature of the, son 
of man being the same as that of the father, though it justifies the 
idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant to the pos¬ 
sibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is evident that 
if a son of man be supposed coeval with his father, he must be con¬ 
sidered something more extraordinar>' than a monster! 

It is believed by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question.—-Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “God” as a jjroper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In the former case, that is, if they consider the term “God” appro¬ 
priated to one individual existence as every other jiroper name is, 
they must relinquish the idea of the son of God being the very God, 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term “God” as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
man is man, which, as the Editor says, “niust necessarily be the 
case, but they, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father ; for evoy son, what¬ 
ever may be hts nature, must have existence originating subsequently to 
that of his own father. The only difference between these two common 
nouns God and man would be, that the latter includes a great many 
individuals under it and the former only three distinct persons, though 
of^ superior power and nature. But no smallness of the number or 
mightiness of power of persons under one common name, can exclude 
it from being classed as a general noun ; for it is well established by the 
observers or nature that the number of individuals comprised under 
the term mankind is much less, and their nature is far more mighty, 
than the living embryos in the milt of a single cod-fish—a circumstance 
which does not make man less a genus than the term fish. 

We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are 
distinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner 
three beings under one godliead, according to the Editor, though they 
are distmct in ijerson are yet, I infer, considered by him one in nature 
as gods,—god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this 
the unity of God which the Editor professes ? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ndiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
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under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in person 
but one in nature ? 

As to my third question “They say God is one, and yet say that 
“the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God’’, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Sou and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person they are one in 
nature and attributes,’’ that “it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,’’ and that “the Father, Son amd Holy Ghost are 
“described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.’’ But 
instead if shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct gods 
being one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency of this 
doctrine with reason and makes the Bible res])onsible for it, saying, 
“But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears to inform 
“us how the h'ather, the Son and the Hoty spirit exist and form the 
“triune God’’ ; and adds, “nor had it informed us, are we certain that 
“we should have comprehended it” The Editor oi his colleagues ought 
to have taken into consideration such unreasonableness attaching to 
the most important of all their doctrines before they had published 
in the “Samachar-Darpan’’ the letter accusing the Vedanta and the 
rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason—a circum,stance which 
might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal of the unreason¬ 
ableness of the foundation of liis own system of faith. The Editor, 
however, attempts to procure belief for this doctrine so palpably con¬ 
trary to reason and experience, under the jilea that “there are many 
“things which pass around and within us, of the manner of which we 
“can form no just idea, though no one doubts their truth. We know 
"not how plants and trees draw matter from the earth and transform 
“it into the leaves, flowers, and friuts, although no one questions the 
“fact;—nor how mind so acts upon matter as to enable a man at will 
“to raise his hand to his head, and with it to perform the hardest labour. 
“Until we comprehend the manner in which these operations on matter 
“are effected, wdiich constantly pass around and within us, we have 
“little reason to complain, because the triune God has not condescended 
“to inform us of the precise mode in which his infinite and glorious 
“nature exists and acts." How is it possible for the Editor, or for any 
one possessed of common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing 
an analogy from things around and within us to the three distinct per¬ 
sons of the Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around 
or within us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers. 
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as well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessed of the senses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
plants grow or the mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that 
these facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether 
vi.sible or demonstrated by vi.sible facts, compel conviction. Do the 
three distinct persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or 
bodies joined to mind? Are they phenomena commonly ]jerceptible 
alike by Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of 
ice in northern countries, which, though they are not seen or felt by 
us, yet are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction 
from others who have also passed the places where they are said to 
exist, and where they are liable to seen by any one, that we should 
be compelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of grow¬ 
ing trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot 
understand them; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to 
wdiat we have understood ? Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of five distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numer¬ 
ous incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced fact 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries ? 
The only excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
a true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vuljgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity from 
the strong impression made on them by education in their youth, that- 
they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, reason, and ex¬ 
perience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse Brahmanical 
priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, which they 
forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their ministers so as 
to overtook the error of such an analogy as the above, and others of a 
similar nature. 

The Editor has first declared that “the Bible forbears to inform 
“us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist,” &c., “the 
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‘‘triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts” ;—neverthe¬ 
less as he particularizes the mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the autliority of the Bible, stating 
tliat “the Son who has existed with the Father from enternity has 
“created heaven and earth” that “from his infinite pitv tr- sinful men 
“he cond.escended to lay aside his glory for a season ;” that “talcing 
“on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey tlie 
“father as his God ;” that “he prayed his father to glorify him only 
“with his own glory which he had with his father before the founda- 
“tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside that 
“he was perniitted to ascend up vdiere he was before ;” and that 
lastly “he was seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high” who 
“gave hijn as mediator all powei in heaven and eartli;” and that 
“God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approbation 
“of the Son’s becoming incarnate, by visibly descending upon him 
“in the form of a dove.” Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences the Kditor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belie! in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in hea\'en expressing his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the same time on the earth 
was performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
between heaven and earth d.escending on the second at the will of 
the first. If the difference of bodies and situations as well as of 
actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity’ and. real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree d.ifferent from a rock or a bird, from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the liiditor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and giridance ? 
As long as nien have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not only beyond 
understanding but also contrary to experience and. to the evidence 
of the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory for a season, and to have prayed his father to give 
him the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is 
it consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any 
part of his condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to 
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the nature of the Supreme Ruler of tlie universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains ? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the Editor 
can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by Hindoos 
are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, he will 
not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one set of 
polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for another set; both of them 
being equally and solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shaj^ of a dove to testify the appointment of God the vSon, stating, 
that “when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by ap¬ 
pearing ill some form.” But I wonder how, after such acknowledg¬ 
ment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the shape 
of a fish or cow', which is entertained by the Pauranika* Hindoos ? 
Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more useful than a 
jiigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows : “Did not the 
“Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from 
“one place to another? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his 
“divine intercourse with a woman ?”—alluding in the former question 
to his descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, 
and in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident froni their Scriptures : “She was found with 
“child of the Holy Ghost” :f “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
“thee.”| Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged by 
the Pklitor. But whence or how the Pklitor infers again my mis¬ 
representation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “They say that God must be 
“worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as very God, 
“although, he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an evasive answer; for he says, “Christians worship Jesus Christ 
“and not his body separately from him.” I never charged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus Christ separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in fact con¬ 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheless he attempts to maintain that they worship God 


* Mythologist or mythological. 

t Matthew, Chap. I, v. 18. f Luke, Chap. I, v. 86 
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in spirit. If we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of material 
body is worship in sihrit, we must not any longer impute idolatry to 
any religious sect, for none of them adore mere matter unconnected 
with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans worship tiie • bodies of 
Jupiter and Juno and their otlier supposed gods separately from their 
respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works nsiriLed by them 
to these gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits connected with 
the body ? Do the idolaters among Hindoos worship the assumed 
forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? Nothing of the 
kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do not consider them ob¬ 
jects of worship until they have perfonned I’ranapratishtha or com¬ 
munication of divine life. According to the definition given by the 
Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, because they never 
worship the body separately from the spirit! But in fact any worship 
through either an artificial form or imaginary material representation 
is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Piditor says that “the I''athcr, Son and Holy 
“Ghost are also de.scribe<l in scripture, as equally giving grace and 
“peace to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the jjaths of 
“righteousness, which things omniscience, omnipotence, infinite love 
“and mercy can alone ])erform.” I do not know any polytheistical 
system more clear than this description of the Piditor as declaring 
tliree Beings equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite 
mercy. I, however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, 
and infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserv^e its harmony ? If so, an admission 
of tlie omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at 
the number three and not carry on the numeration until the number 
of omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly 
bodies, ascribing to each the management of every globe. P'rom the 
skill which Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs 
and effecting mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude 
that their religious doctrines would be equallj' reasonable ; but as soon 
as any one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are 
professed by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, 
he will firmly believe that religious truth has no connection with 
political success. 

My fifth question was, “How can equality subsist except betw’een 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?’’ But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, i.e., how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declares 
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the question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some ])ropert> subsisting between man and 
man though ])ossessing the same nature ; but as no equality' can sub¬ 
sist excejit between things of different (xistcnces, and the professed 
belief of the missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature w'ith the father, I took the liberty to 
ask how' the son can be equal w'ith the father, when he is supposed to 
be jiossessed of the same nahire and existence ? Unless they' deny' to 
the Son the same existence with the Father, they' cannot, I think, 
maintain his equality' with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is jierfecth' intelligible. 

As to my' second remark, viz., “They' sometimes call Jesus 
Christ the son of man, and y'et say no man was his I'ather," the Fditor 
makes the following rejily,—“While, thus incarnate, he in many' w'ay'S 
unavoidably display ed his divine nature ; but being born of a woman 
and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet without 
sin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, although no man 
w'as his Ibitlrer.’’ I wonder that the Editor, who on the one hand 
attempts so warmly to prove the deity and insjiiration of Jesus Christ, 
on the other hand accuses the same being of having declared, what 
was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that lie condescended to call 
himself the Son of man, although no man ■toas his father. I also feel 
surprized at the inconsistency of the Editor, who, while justifying 
the above statement respecting his Ford, charges the Hindoo I’anranikas 
with ialsity, because the I’uranas, in instructing men of weak under¬ 
standing, have made allegorical rejiresentations of Cod, though they 
re]:eatedly confess the allegorical nature of their instructions and 
explain their moli\'es for introducing them. Besides, he inqnites 
false reiiresentation to one of the commentators of the Veda, and 
that only in his in.structing tlie ignorant in a parabolical manner, 
and from this single circumstance, he comlenms “the whole of the 
Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I iind the phrase “at the right 
“hand of God” quoted, by the Falitor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know w'hether the phrase “the right hand of God” 
implies a true representation of God, or not ? I find the following 
expressions even w'ithin the three first chajiters of the Bible : “he 
“(God) rested on the seventh day from all his work;” “The Ford 
“God walking in the garden in the cool of the day “And (God) 
“said unto him (Adam) where art thou ?” Did Moses mean by the 
term “rested” that Ood ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
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prove the iimtubleness of God? Did he mean by the phrase “God 
“walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, 
like men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of tlie 
weather? Or did he mean by the question “Where art thou?” to 
im])ly the pre\'ious ignorance of the omniscient God ? If so, Moses 
had strange ideas of Jehovah, and but little better than those main¬ 
tained b}^ his contemporary heathens. I am, however, inclined to 
think that Moses made use of these expressions conformable to the 
understanding of the ignorant Jews of his days without subjecting 
himself to the charge of falsehood ; and this, I am informed by 
Christians, w'as the o])inion of ancient teachers called I'athers of the 
Church, us well as of niau>' modern learned Christians. 

The Ivditor exjuesses his joy at “])ercei\dng that the natives 
“have begun to arouse themseh’es from that state of morbid apathy 
“and insensibility which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
“universal corruption of manners,” &c. I cannot help feeling coni- 
])assion for his total w;int of knowledge of the literary employment 
and dome.stic conduct of the native community at large, notwith¬ 
standing his long residence in India. During only a few years past, 
hundreds of works on different sulqects, such as Theology, Law, Logic, 
Grammar, and Astronomy, ha\'e been written by the natives of Bengal 
alone. I do not wonder that they haA’e not reached the knowledge 
of the Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his 
e>'es against anything that might do the smallest credit to the natives. 
As to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to .shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute entirely foreign to the present controversy', 
I restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre¬ 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as 
“I'ather of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its 
“origin,” “Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended godsof Hindoos 
&c., common decency prev'ents me from making use of similar terms 
in return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Plditor, 
on noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may' 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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Notwithstanding my hnmble suggestions in the tliiru number of 
this Magazine, against the use of offensh'e expressions in religious contro¬ 
versy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract lately 
issued from one of the missionar}’ presses and distributed by missionar>' 
gentlemen, direct charges of alheism juade against the doctrines of the 
\'edas, and undeserv'cd reflections on us as their followers. Tliis has 
induced me to jmblish, after an interval of two years, a fourth number 
of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance wth the mild and liberal spirit of universal tole- 
ratif)!!, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of Hindooism, 
I am far frojn wishing to oi)pose any system of religion, much less Christ¬ 
ianity; and my regard for the feelings of its ])rofessors would restrain me 
from thus cx])Osing its errors, were they not forced upon my notice by 
the indiscreet assaults still made by Chri.stian writers on the Hindoo 
religion. But when they f;cru])le not to wound the feelings of a Hindoo, 
by attacking the most ancient and sacred oracles of his faith, the inspired 
\’cdas, which have been rer’ered from generation to generation, for time 
immemorial, should he submit to such wanton aggression without endea- 
r'( Hiring to convince these gentlemen, tliat, in the language of their own 
Scripture, they “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel’' (Matt. XXIII., 
j.|) ? Hence they may at least learn from experience a lesson of Charity, 
which they are ready enough to inculcate u})on others, overlooking, at 
the same time, the precept given by their God : “I)o unto others as you 
would wish to be done by,’’ imiilying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, }ou should not throw’ offensive reflections 
u])on the religion of others. 

I shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of tlie comparative merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian writers cariy on the controversy in moderate and deco¬ 
rous language, w'orthy of liteiaiy characters and sincere inquirers after 
truth. 
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of his existence through “his effects and works” is duly revealed by the 
Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted by us. We 
find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the same purport. 
Psalm CXLV. “Great is the I,ord and greatly to be praised ; and his 
greatness is unsearchable.” Job XXXVI. 26 . God is great and we 
know him not: neither (^an the number of his years he searched out.” 
Will the author of these queries justfy any one in follow'ing his example, 
by suggesting to the missionary' gentlen en not to inculcate Christian 
doctrines ; on the ground that the Scriptures declare a knowledge of God 
and the number of the years of his existence unsearchable ? I think he 
will not listen to such a suggestion, and will perhaps say in defence of 
the missionaries, that since the real nature of God is said in Scrq)turc 
unsearchable, tliey har'e ne\ er attempted to preach the divine nature 
and essence. If such be their defence, how could prejudice completely 
shut the eyes of this interrogator against the plain declaration found in 
the translation of the Vedanta both in Bengalee and Ibiglish, wliich he 
says he has read : viz., “He (Vyasa) has, therefore, on the second, 
“text, explained the 'Su])reme Being by his effects and. in'orks without 
“attempting to d.efine his essence.” 

In answer to his first query*, i.e., “Did one G(h 1 create the world 
“or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., “He, by* whom the birth, 
“existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “All tlie Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the Supreme 
Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second.” These passages 
w’ill, I hoi)e, be sufficient to convince the cpicrist, that the doctrine 
of the unity of God is an essential imincijde of the Vedanta system, 
however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his favourite notion 
of three Gods, or three I’ersons equally' ])owerful under an abstract 
idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query {i.e., “Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his w'ord our rule or not ? ”) consisting of two questions, 
I have merely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
of the Vedanta, which as tliey apply to each severally, I place under 
tw'o separate heads, ist. “He from whom the universal w'orld pro- 
“ceeds, who is the support of the world, and he, w'hose work is the 
“universe, is the Supreme Being.” “Who is the almighty and the 
“sole regulator of the universe.” 2 nd. “God is declared to be the 
“cause of all the Vedas.” “Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
“Veda.” The former quotations prove tliat God is the sole support 
of the world ; and the latter declare tliat the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 
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As queries srcl, 4tli, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat 
them as they stand and make one reply ; “Is God with or without 
attributes ? If Cod is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule 
of right and wrong be recognized ? If you say that God is destitute 
of all attributes, then what is the difference between your principles 
and those of an atheist?’’ I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to 
God any po-wer or attribute according to the human notion oi properties 
or modes being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as 
the faculty of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, &c., in rational 
animals. Because these properties are sometimes found among the 
human race in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they 
were quite extinct; because the j)ower of one of these attributes is 
often imi)eded by the operation of another ; and because the object 
in which they exist, depends upon si)ecial members of the body, such 
as the e\-es, brain, heart, &c., for the exercise of \ision, wisdom, 
compa.ssion, &c. 

In con.sideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the \"ery identity 
of God to be the substitute of the i)erfection of all the attributes 
necessary for the creation and support of the unix'erse, and for intro¬ 
ducing revelation among men, without rejmesenting these attributes 
as se]jarate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating and 
ruling the world. Hence the \'edanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the under.standing of beginners in the study of theology', it 
often ascribes to God .such attributes as are held excellent among the 
human species ; as truth, mercy, justice, &c. See again the same 
translation. “The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or now, and de¬ 
clares, that all descriptions which have been use I to describe the 
vSupreme Being arc imperfect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) 
by no means can be described” 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinion.s 
is the more consistent with reason and divine rev'elation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of qua¬ 
lities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of 
the supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely 
Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist 
and his fellow-believers, who have provided tliemsetyes with a God 
the Fatlier, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption 
and a God the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 
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I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared 
with those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are 
so gross, that h<' can consider ('.od, as having been born* and 
circuincisedf, as having groAvnJ and been subject to parental authority,§ 
as eating and drinking,|| and even as dying^ and as having been 
totally annihilate<l (thougli for three days only, the period intervening 
from the crucilixion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor can it give 
me am concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant 
fancies, should, at the same time, insinuate atheism again.st us, since 
he must therel)5' only expose himself to the derision of the discerning 
public. 

As to his sixth and se\’enth queries, viz., "Do not wicked 
“actions ])roceed in this world from the de])ravity of mankind ?’’ 7th. 
“By what ])enancc can that guilt be expiated, which men contract 
by the practice of wickedness?’’ I beg to obserxe, that a desire of 
indulging the aijpetites and of gratifying the passions is, b}' nature, 
common to man with the otlier animals. Ihit the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy** with others, re(]uire 
of men to model ate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another, h'or each penson to indulge without restraint all the 
aiipetiles and passions, would lie destructive of the harmonA’ of society, 
which mankind is naturally desirous to preserve. These sentiments 
are contained in the following passages of the same translation of the 
Vedanta, viz., “A command over our passions and over the external 
“senses of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They s'houhl, 
“therefore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously 
“and subsequently to such approximation to the vSupremc Being.’’ 

In the constant internal struggles betw'een this desire of indul¬ 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, displayed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to 
the passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 


*Luke II. 7. tLuko II. 2]. JLuko H. 40. 

SLnkc II. 61. platUi. XI. 19. UMark XIV. 34. 

**Evoii birds and beasts sympathise witfi their associates of the opposite sox 
and with thoir young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social 
enjoyment. 
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victory over them is sincere rcijeiitance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which arc calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the ])ractice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these ])enances, and not, as supposed by the queTisI, ;»> the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never ])artici])ated in our transgressions. 

His ]a.st query is, “Will mankind at la.st be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not? In rcq)ly to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
coniine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frecjnently even in this world,— a doctrine which is not, T think, 
at A'ariance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the above 
translation. “Brom deA’otion to God. all the de.sired consequences 
proceed’’ (meaning of cour.se in this world, also). “He, who has no 
faith in the Supireme Being, is rendered subject to these gods’’ (proircrly 
.sxieaking grand (ihjccls). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
Ve()anta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to bo God.; and 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, must follow their 
natural ])roxjensitie.s, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore (xuote these lines 
found in that very translation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the j)ublic to judge, whether he is not entirely 
deiirived, e\'en of common sense, by rooted religious i)rejud.ice, in 
examining the writings of others, that are not irersuaded. to think 
exactly like him and his fellow believers, viz., “The Vedas not only 
“call the celestial rexjre.sentat.ions deities; but also, in many instances, 
“give this divine ex)ithet to the mind, diet, Aoid sx)ace, quadrux^eds, 
“animals and slaves But neither any of the celestial gods nor any 
“existing creature can be considered the Lord of the universe, because 
“the thiid. ChaxAter of the Vedanta explains, that by these appellations 
“of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the Supreme Being 
“equally over all creatures, by means of extension, his omnipresence 
“is establishetl.’’ “Because the Veda declares the x^erformance of 
“these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purification and its faith 
“in God.’’ 

If notw'ithstand.ing these exx^lanations offered, by the Vedanta, 
the querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus 
argue, that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figura- 
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lively, should be cousiderwl as Oocl in reality, by the followers of that 
system, I would refer hiui to his own Bible, which in ti e same 
figurative sense a])plies the term "God” to the prophets and tlie 
chiefs of Israel, ami identifies God with abstract ])roperties, such as 
love, &c. ; and I then ask the (pierist, whether he admits thein to be 
real Gods and offcr> his worship to them ? and w'hether he be a follower 
of the dictates of the powerful passion of ]o\o in its most unlimited 
sense ? 

His second insinuation is this, that the Vedanta does not foibi<l 
the worship of gods and goddesses; and how then can the unit}' of 
Go<l be inferred from t.hat work ? I reph' : The Snjiremc Being is 
represented throughout the whole \ndanta System as the only ubjed 
of true adoration, of w'hicli the (pieiist will be conviiueil, if he relcrs 
to the following jiassages of the same translation, viz., “The worship 
"authorised b}- all the \'edas is of one nature : as the direction for 
"the worship of the only vHupreme Being is mvariably found in. eiery 
"part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
"God is the sole object of worship, viz., ‘Adore God atone' ‘Know 
"God alone’.” With regard to the suggestions about the worship 
of other objects besides the Deit}', the following explanation is gii'en 
in the Vedanta. "These, as w'ell as several other texts of the same 
"nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
"idiots) who are nnfortnnately incajiablc of adoring the invi.sible 
"Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any x'isible thing, rather 
"than allow them to remain idle.” 

In re])lying, as above, to all the "Christian’s” (pieries and 
insinuations, I have confirmed my quotations to the translations of 
the abridgment of the \'edanta—an essay of 21 pages—to which the 
querist referred in his jirefatoiy^ lines; so that niy readers may perceive 
that had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
rehgious prejudice, he would not luu'e needed to put those questions. 
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Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Christianity 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality.', maintaining 
tliat, in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the mind as ('.od, and surrender themselves entirely to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rammohun Roy inculcates to be all 
atheistical. As these indh'iduals must be better qualified than 1 can 
be to \'indicate themselves from the charge of perverting the vSeriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totally pass 
over the charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common 
with my friend, iiu'ulcate; and therefore beg to be allowed to make 
in this instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter 
upon an impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions 
wliich the followers of the Vedanta maintain with those that the querist 
and his fellow Christians profess. 

The (|uerist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterjiret that ])ortion of the Bible which relates to the Trinit\' 
and the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and his 
fellow-believers as the essential ])rinciples of Christianity. I have 
consefjuently atl.entively read the Bible of Christians; but to im' great 
astonislunent, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I hcive therefore directed nry attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian w'riters, in the former 
of which I find the Triune God thus explained : 

“The I'ather is God, the Son is God, the Hol\ Ghost is God ; 
“and yet there are not tliree Gods but one God.” I shall therefore 
submit to the querist and his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel 
to this doctrine, as differently viewed by learned Christians, and ask 
him wdiether he can ever persuade himself to admit their possibilitj’ ?— 
1st. John is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is 
homo or a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one 
man. 2nd. At the time when the wdiole human race, as stated in 
the Christian Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have 
been, in like manner, asserted, that, “Adam is homo (or a person), Eve 
“is homo (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person); but there are 
“not tlxree homines (or persons) but one person,” the three being in¬ 
cluded under the abstract notion of mankind, jid. The father is 
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sacerdos (or n priest), the son is sacerdos (or a jrriest) and the grandson 
is sacerdos (or a priest), and yet there are not three saccrdotes (or 
priests) but one i)riest under an abstract notion of the “priesthood.” 
4th. Wisdcnn is qualitas (or a cjualit>), ])f>\ver is gnalilas (or a quality) 
and love is qualHas (or a qualit>') and yet there are not three qualitatcs 
(or qualities) but one qualit}-. 3th. Creation is opris (or a work), 
Re‘denr])tion is opns (or a work), Sanctilication is opus (or a work), 
and yet there are not three opera or works, but one work. 

I regret that notwithstanding r-ery great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in 
the exy)ectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and. should i)rofess seriously, that although the I'ather 
is ONi; ('.od arid the ison is one (lod and the Holy Hhost is ONiv Clod, 
yet that the numlrer of Clod does not exceed ONi;— a doctrine which 
although unintelligilrle to others, having been imbilred by those jiious 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess “Kali” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his iufano>. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are be^’ond his comprehension ; Init he wall find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to lielieve what is diametrii allj’ 
opposite to his senses, to his exjrcrience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason ; to wit, that there is first 
the I'alher-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself Clod, omnijiotent. 
onmiscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-I)eit>', 
who is distinctly and by himself (lod omnipotent, omniscient, omni¬ 
present, and that there is thirdly the Holy (Ihost Deity, (in the neuter 
gender) which is distinctlj' and by itself (lod, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable juinciples of mathe 
matical science, that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclus-ive of the writings of the ancient and modern Popi.sh 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Kpiscojial creed, I find, 
to my still gi eater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Christian 
w'riters, who are held as tlie most distinguished members of the Church 
iBost jialpably contradictory explanation given of this 
Trinity, some of wdiich I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker main¬ 
tain that the Irinity consists of three distinct, independent, and eciual 
jrersons constituting one and the same God; thus representing the 
bather, the Son and Holy Cdiost as three distinct substances under one 
Godhead. 
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2n(lly. Dr. Wallis was an advfx:ate for the Babellian h^^pothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three ]iersons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, wliich the Deity bears to 
his creatures,—thus declaring the I'ather, the Son, and the Holj' ('diost 
to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion of the 
('rCKl-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdl5^ Bisho]) I’earson, as well as Bishoj) Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
vSon to have received every thing by communication from Ood the 
Father. “ There can be but one person,” (says Bishoj) Pearson), 
‘‘originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a j)lurality 
‘‘of more persons so sul)sisting would necessarily infer a multijjlicit}' 
‘‘of Gods.” ‘‘The vHon posse.ssed” (says he,) ‘‘the whole nature by 
"comniunuaiioirnot by parlicipaiicm and in stick way that he was as 
‘‘reallj’ God as the father.” i.e., this third exjilanation contradicts the 
first with regard to the original deity of the second and third jiersons, 
and is entirely' o])])osed to the second exjilanation. 

qthly. Bishop Burgess sujijio.ses the three jiersons of the Deity to 
make one tiod, but does not allow that these jiersons are three beings, 
urging that ‘‘the vSeriptures declare that there is but onl}' one God.— 
“The same Scriptures dec;lare that there are three omnipresent jiersons ; 
“but there cannot be two omnijiresent beings; therefore the three om- 
“nipresent persons can be only one God.” According to this h\'i)othesis, 
the Trinity is made uj) of three jjersons, each of which is not a lieing, 
i.e., erf three nonentities. 

5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father is held 
to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent ; 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worshij) may be ascribed 
to each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6 th. Mr. Ba.xter defines the three di\'ine Persons to be Wisdom, 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning b>' the vital jiower, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, i.e., he coinjiares the three jiersons 
with qualities—an ojjinion which resembles what was maintained by 
vSabellius and his followers. 

7thly. Bishop Gastrell says “The three names of Go<l the Father, 
“Son, and Hol\ Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
‘‘tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the unity and 
‘‘simplicity of the di\ine nature, for each of these includes the icko/e 
‘‘idea of God and something more. So far as they express the nature 
‘‘of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. It is the 
‘‘additional signification, which makes all the distinction between 
“them,” i.e., according to Bishop Gastrell, “the Father includes the 
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“whole idea oi God and something more ; the son includes the it’hole 
“idea of God. and someihing more ; the Holy Ghost includes the johole 
“idea of God and something more : while altogether, the I'atlier, 
“the Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and no more.’’ 
Here this learned jnelate introduces a new axiojn, viz., that a part 
is greater than, or at least, ecjual to the whole. 

8 thly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, united 
in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in somewhat 
the same way as the corjxneal, sensitive, and intellectual faculties 
are united to form one man, i.e., he gives us to understand that the 
Godhead is something more than the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost in the san:e manner as a complete man is something more than 
tlie corporeal, sensitive and. intellectual faculties. 

tjthly. Dr. Sherlock says, “The Father, Son, and Holy Crhost, 
“are as really distinct Persons as Peter, James, and. John, each of 
“which is God. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
“three infinite minds are distinguisherl, just as three created minds 
“are, by self-consciousness. And. by mutual consciousness, each 
“persorr of these has the whole wisdom, power and goodness of the 
“other twT),’’ i.e., this divine sets forth system of perfect polytheism ; 
but does not, like tire others, offer any apology for it. 

lothly. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maintains 
that the second and third, persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Ahchael and Gahriel. It was the Second Person, who conversed 
with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third person, who constituted 
the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead irrojrosed by this pious and learned 
imelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have long 
cherished the doctrine of tire Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. vSince, the belief in the .Second 
Person of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Michael) and. after¬ 
wards assuming the bwly of Man (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and the angel 
Gabriel—countenances the doctrine of the migration of spirits from 
the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the persons 
niost versed in the .Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any man, if not drive 
him to atheism ? .Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman was ready and 
willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not sincerelv' repent 
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of his rashness, as soon as he discovered that the accounts of the essence 
of the Christian religion, given by the principal persons of the Chuich, 
are as opposite to each other as the west is to the east ? Would he not 
be utterly astonished at the idea, that a nation who are so celebrated 
for their progress in the arts and sciences, for the enjoyment of political 
and civil liberty, and for their freedom of inquir>' and 'li'- iission, should 
neglect their religious faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon 
the monstrously absurd basis of ])opery ?* 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the man)* contradictor\' 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because wdien the building 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to be exjwcted that its architects 
should well agree in their description of its form and proportions. Nor 
do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great number of intelligent 
European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are fond of stigmatizing 
as Infidels, since it a])pears to me, that any person endow^ed with a 
moderate share of common sense, not entirely perverted by early 
prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy of his mind, must 
be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of sophistry from the face of 
this Creed and discover its real monstrosity'. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference of 
a great number of learned Euroi)eans about the religion wlrich they from 
])olicy' ])rofess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence to Christianity 
imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the middling class, which, 
and which alone, has been hitherto the cause of the security' of a faith 
contradictory to common sense and opposed to the evidence of the 
senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its literature. 

vSome w'ell-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not,—w'liat does it signify, this 
being a mere matter of speculation,—if the practical parts of Christianity 
and its religious observances are salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and tluit of the atonement, or whether, on the contrarj', they do 
not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental princiidcs of the 
Christian Eaith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by the practical 


♦By a reference to the Histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans and to 
those of Chungiz Khan and others, the readers may be convinced that truth 
and true religion do not always accompany wealth, power and conquest, high 
names or lofty palaces. 
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jj.irts of Christianity, unless lie is enabled to pervert liis senses, so far 
as to belie\'c in the truth of these doctrines ? If the latter be the case, 
these M’ell-nieaning j)ersons, Avill, I trust excuse the rejection of Christ- 
ianit>' In' the grown up natives ot India, in consideration of the great 
diliicult)'or rathci ini])ossibility every one must encounter who attempts 
to enforce belief u])on himself or upon others. 

In the second ])lace 1 take the liberty of asking these well-meaning 
(ientlemen, whether it is a matler of speculation to believe one to be 
three and three to be one ? \^'hether it is a matter of opinion to bring our¬ 
selves to bclicn'e that a perfect man is perfccl God, or in other words, that 
a coni])lete man is not a man ? Whether it is a matter of s])ecirlation 
to be convinced that an object confined to a small portion of the luirth 
comprehends literally all the fulness of the Deity bodily, and .spreads 
ox er the whole universe ? Is it also a matter of speculation that Go<l 
whom Christians and their Scripture represent as mere .sjurit and as the 
author of the universe, was of the very seed of the Jewish Patriarch 
Aliraham and of the Jewi.sh King David ? If these be matters of opinion, 
what then are matters grossly'repugnant to reason and contrary to fact? 
The almighty and eternal being (according to these Christian theologians) 
was born, greif to manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does 
this signify nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties 
and give up the use of our senses, while we are viewing the visible object 
of nature t If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we 
set out on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not 
from the example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason in other 
sciences also, and thereby imjxede the progress of knowledge and 
introduce incalculable e\'ils into the world ? I therefore hope that these 
Gentlemen will, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godnuin to be unnatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris¬ 
tianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glor>' of their nation, 

. holding so conspicuous a jilace among the people of the East, and also 
for the sake of their own characters as a Literary Body, to coniine their 
instructions to the practical jiarts of Christianity, keeping eiitirelv out 
of view' the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea of a twm or threefold 
nature of God and. Man, or (_rod, Man and Angel, which are, to sa3' the 
least, very much calculated to low'cr the reputation of Britons both 
as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteri.stic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other s>-stem of religion which they disapprove. I'or instance, some of 
their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the doctrine of 
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Transubstaiiticition inaiiitaiued l:)y the Catholics, as to api)l>' to the bread, 
which the Catholi<-s consider as the real flesh of Christ, the epithet 
Pananus Dins or “Breaden God,” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask I’rotestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselvts justified in belicxing that a human 
body was, b}' supernatvrral ])ower, in a literal sense fill', d with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the o])inion 
entertained by the Catholics that a piece of thread by the same super¬ 
natural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if they can apjfiy to 
Catholics the lenn ”Worship])ers of a Breaden God,” horv can the 
l)rofessor's of the Trinity disa]>])rove of the terms “Wor.shi])i)ers of a 
Fleshly God, or Jew God” being ai)plied to themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to ])erceive the wide distinction between 
sitpnnic and cicrnal Being and a helpless uiorlal man, must .surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of re;ison, that he had gros.sly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of tin? deit>'. The immense 
distance between the human and disine nature cannot be dimini,shed 
by the efl\)rts of any mortal ; and therefore w'hoever acce])ts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily .sinks himself to the same un- 
lathomable distance below- the level of one of the human sjrecies. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly' chargeable with 
gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see rvhat can prevent his fellow 
believers, or man-worshi])i)ers, from accusing him of Irlasphemy—in 
making himself equal with God ; or how rational men can avoid 
viewing him as the victim of early' prejudices—however many' sciences 
he may' have studied, howex'er many books he may’ have written, 
whatever titles of learning may' have been bestorved upon him and 
with whatever contenq)t he may' affect to regard the genuine Brahmanical 
religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical religion, taught by the Vedas, 
as inter])reted by' the inspired Manu, not the popular system of w orship 
adopted by the multitude. If a Christian w'ere to insist on considering 
the latter -witli all its corruptions as the standard of Hindooism, then 
a Hindoo w ould also be justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, 
the sy'stem of religion w'hich almost universally' prevailed in Europe 
previous to the fifteenth century' of the Christian Era, and which is 
still follow'ed by the majority'’ of Christians (namely'. Catholics, Greeks, 
Armenians) w'ith all its idols, crucifixes. Saints, miracles, pecuiriary 
absolutions from sins, trinity^, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, 
and other idolatrous machineryv 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, w'e are gi\'en to 
understand by' Christians, that God the I'ather ha\'ing been offended 
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by the transgressions of the liuinan race, resolves), (though against the 
suggestion of his mercy) that he would, not forgive them unless some 
adequate sacriiice vcerc offered to him, so that his justice should not 
be disregarded through the influence of his mercy. U[)on tins resolution 
on the part of God the luither, God the vSon having great com])assion 
towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon himself the human 
nature and. offered to God the P'ather his own life as an adequate atone¬ 
ment, and thereby reconciled to the I'ather Deity as maiy men as would 
believe in the offer ol his blood lor the remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen herelry maintain, that although God 
the I'ather, God the Sou, and God the Holy Ghost were ecjuallj’ merciful 
ami just and ecpuilly averse to sin; yet the I'ather liarang a strict regard 
to the irreseiATition of the balance c^f ])ower between Mercy and J ustice, 
did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and insisted, that the sins of 
men should not be forgiven unless a human sacriiice were made to him. 
But the Son being more under the influence of mercy and totally regard¬ 
less of justice, condesc^ended to assume the human nature and to bear 
the punishment of their sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacriiice, 
he washed away their transgressions with his blooci, without exjeecting 
any sacrifice to be made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice; 
while God the Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever iir the iccrform- 
aiice of the sacrifice, either as the vSatislicr or the Satisfied, and remained 
quite neutral. Hence, is it not ev'ident, that God the h'athcr is more 
strict about the observance of Justice than God the Son ? and that God 
the I'ather was less liable to the influence of Mercy' than God the Son ? 
and that (Jod the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice in 
the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances completely over¬ 
throw the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God the 
I'ather, Son, and Holy Ghost are eciually just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i.c., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital crimes, 
without influence upon him the punishment of death ; so God never 
can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in forgivdiig sins 
unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. Supposing, then, 
for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be viewed according 
to the standard of the human notion of justice, I ask whether it is consis¬ 
tent with the human notion of justice to relea,se millions of men each 
guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting death ui)ou another person, 
(whether God or man) who never particijiated in their sins, even though 
that person had voluntarily i)roposed to embrace death ? or whether 
it is not a great violation of justice, according to the human notion of 
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it, to put an innocent person to a painful death for the transgressions 
of others, notwithstanding he, in his human capacity, manifested very 
great reluctance to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life 
of Jesus Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37—39. 

Thirdly. Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery leception, &c. 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disregard of justice, 
according to the human notion, that the sins committed against one 
person should be forgiven by' another, without his consent to such 
pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement ol justice on the part of 
God the Son, according to the human notion of juslice, to wash away' 
with his blood the sins of theft, r(jbbery, or murder committed by' one 
man against others, and to disregard their individual sufferings ? But 
if Chri.stians really imagine that true believers in the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ ha\ e their past sins as well against God as against man, washed 
away by' his blood, are they not extremely presumptuous and culpable 
in inflicting jmnishment ujion their fellow Christians for any crime 
they may have committed, knorring that atonement has already' been 
made for it by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? 
Yet we every day see Christians inflict on one another severe punish¬ 
ment. for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission 
of their sins through their faith in the \ icarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fowihly. These Gentlemen belier e, that the Son w'ashcs away' 
the sins of those who jilace their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shew's that the act of pardoning the sins 
of men by God the fion, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, and 
not from liis infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to this 
doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity', ha\’e died 
in sin, e\'er since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by' Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by' offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they' could readily accpiire this faith, wjiile they' rely' 
upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their owm 
salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their fellow-Christians as 
hojic to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
accusing them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by' such merits. Yet it is evident that the former w'ho boast 
of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride and self-sufficiency, 
since for this single merit of theirs, they think themselves fully entitled 
to salvation; and at the same time they contemn and deprecate the 
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merits of otlicrs, wlio nevertheless consider that both faith and good 
works proceed from the grace of (lod. 

These Gentlen'.cn are apt to iind fault with and ascribe un¬ 
reasonableness to everv' other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eves u])on the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which the}' themselves profess and preach. I'or, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God has blood, and that that lilood is oifered by God to reconcile 
lo God such men as, at any time during their lives, jdace faith in that 
blood of God, hoiocver giiilly tlu-se men may be of offending God and 
injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As lo their attemjAs at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these 'I'cachers of strange doctrines may now hav'e been convin¬ 
ced by ex])erience, after the exertions of a (juarter of a century, that 
no grown up nativ'e of India possessed of common sen.se and common 
honesty, will e\er be ])ersuaded to belie\'e in their sell-contradictor}' 
Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavailing, unless they 
a<1opt, or be enable<l. to adopt, some unfair means for the promotion 
of Christianity. Since the Hindoo i)opulation in Fengal, frojii the cir¬ 
cumstances of their early marriages, and tlieir continual residence either 
at home or at an inconsiderable di.stan('e from their birth-place, and from 
the enjoyment of local comfort under the peaceful sxvay of the liritish 
nation, has been increasing with uncommon rai)idity, and as they are, 
at the same time, prohibited from foreign trade by their religious preju¬ 
dices, prev'ented from entering into the military service, ow'ing to their 
habitual aversion to war, and do not now, as in former times, receix'e 
gifts of lands free from assessjuents which tended, much to encourage 
an idle life, many families have already become very indigent and a greater 
number must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore 
more than probable, that the most weak and needy among them may 
be induced, by the hope of worldly advantages, to sell their conscience 
and their religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have 
been persuaded to profess Christianit}', by the severe policy, adopted 
tow'ards Jew’s on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
held out on the other, by Societies established in Furope for their 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity w'ith the 
Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of moderns, w’e look up to One 
Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole callective 
body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual souls which 
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in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their particular bodies ; 
and we reject Idolatry in every form and under whatsoever veil of 
sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration of an arti¬ 
ficial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage which 
we offer, consists solely in the practice of Daya or benevolence towards 
each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions of the feet, 
legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in pulpit or before a 
temple. Among other objects, in our solemn devotion, we frequently 
offer up our humble thanks to God, for the blessings of British Rule 
in India and sincerely pray, that it may continue in its beneficent 
operation for centuries to come. 


Calcutta, November 15, 1823. 


SHiVT’rRUSAD SURMA.* 


• The Baja’s Pandit^ under whose name he brought out this Magazine 
Rammohun Boy was fond of using pseudonyms—Ep, 
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ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


TO THE QUESTON 


“WHY DO YOU FREQUENT A UNITARIAN 
PI.ACE OF WORvSHIP INvSTEAD OF 
THE NUMEROUSLY ATTENDED 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES ?*’ 



ANSWER OE A HINDOO 


To the question, “Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numerously attended established Churches?” 

I. Because the prayers read, worship offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him as Church¬ 
men do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal in power and other 
attributes. My plain understanding, though it can comprehend the 
idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our niainteiiance, as proofs of his grat¬ 
uitous blessing and free grace; while in those Churches he is declared 
to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until innocent blood 
was offered him to appease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control; while in 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lying in a still smaller space in the womb 
of a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season, 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of “Man-God” 
or “God-Man”* frequently inculcated by the Brahmans, in pursuance 
of their corrupt traditions: the same doctrine of Man-God, though 
preached by another body of priests better dressed, better provided 
for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot effectually 
tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 

V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard from the 
Brah mans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for Divine Being, I must be excused b.lieviug a 
similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance of 


* Manu, Dattatraya, Rama, &o., &c., fto. 
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God, on another occasion, in the bodily shai)e of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, tliat from a denial of the existence of God some are stig¬ 
matized with the term atheist; while others are highly respected, though 
they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the Deity into 
ridicule, by representing him in the form even of a common bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where the doctrine 
of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold •nature has been 
solemnly preached, I percehe no novelty in the idea of a two-fold nature, 
divine and human, as entertained and expressed in those Churches. 

VII. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God¬ 
head ; such as “she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” “The 
Holy Ghost shall come uponthee”f fully corresponds to the words and 
ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen mythologies, 
and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of those who ascribe 
to God purity and perfection. 

VIII. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Churches, consisting o.f God the Bather, God the .Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three prin¬ 
ciple attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does therefore 
deserve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects the latter 
as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected to adopt 
the former. 

IX. Because Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry under 
every sophistical modification, arid thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. Because Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc¬ 
trine of the divine unity—a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 
both by the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas. 

Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place of worship 
•instead of the established Churches. 


Chundru-Shekhur Dev.J 


•^Rr^NdlC mixod nature of man, lion, and God. 
tThe Virgin Mary. 

{This tract “bears the signature of Chandra Shekhur Dev, a disciple of 
Ranunohun; but, as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuckerman in a letter, dated 
January 18. 1828, it was entirely Rammohun’s own composition.” The Lite 
and Letters of Baja Bammohun Boy, by Miss Collet, p. 85, 



TRANSLATION 


OP A 

SlINSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP 

BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR 


CAECUTTA: 


1825. 




ADVERTISEMENT 

A small tract in Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been ijublished by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarnia, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. HaViiig 
found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat different from 
those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have prepared 
a translation of it into English with some explanator>' notes, which I 
beg to submit to the English reader. 


Calculta, jSIh January, 1825 . 



TRANSI^ATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 


ON 

DIFl'ERENT MODES OF WORSHIP* 


Query 

In some Sastras many authorities are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove them? 

(Signed) Ramdhan Sarma. 


Reply 


In answer to the subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras (the Bhagavata), by that great and wor¬ 
shipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough knowle<lge of all the Vedas, 
seems sufficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as follows 
(according to the gloss of Sridhara) ; “Man shall worship me the Lord 
of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, during the inter¬ 
vals of leisure from the performance of the ritual observances prescribed 
for the class to which he belongs, until he becomes conscious that I dwell 
in all beings.” The worshipful and revered vSridhara commenting upon 
this text, adds here :—“This verse shews that worship by means of an 
"idol or any other fonn is not absolutely useless, and that as long as 
"a man is subjected to wor^ip by means of idols, he is also subjected 
"to perform the ritual observances prescribed to his own class.” This 
passage limits the period of idol worship and explains what practices 
are its necessary accompaniments. 

Vyasa, tlien proceeds :—"Further, man, by charity to the needy, 
“by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to all, shall 
“direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in all 
“living creatures.”f 


*“It (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Rammohun Roy under the name 
of Shivuprusad Shurma, and it was translated into English, with English annota, 
tions, by Rammohun Roy under the name of ‘A Friend of the author’.” TH 
Life and Letters of Baja Rammohun Boy, by Miss Collet, p. 74, 

tSpiritual Devotion is of two kinds. The first consists in meditation on the 
soul being of divine origin. A continuance of such meditation is believed to have 
a tendency to rescue the soul from all human feelings and passions, and thereby 
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Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the follow¬ 
ing verse, “Animate objects are })referable to inanimate,” &c.; and ending 
with the following sentence, “He to whom these four duties are prescribed 
“in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence and profess much res¬ 
pect to all creatures, according to the different degrees of their visible 
“excellences.” He (Vyasa) then concludes :—Man shall respect them 
“by observing that the all-jiowerful Ivord is in the heart watching over 
“the soul.”* Hence the author himself explains that the observance 
of “an equal regard to all” creatures directed in the above verse is in refer¬ 
ence to their being equally related to the divine Spirit and not in refer¬ 
ence to their cpialities or identities. 

■ It follows therefore that ]jassages enjoining worship by means of 
forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be separately 
applied to those who entertain those different sentiments.f 


tho soul is ultiinatoly brouglit to its original divine perfection for surpassing both 
human search and description. This is the state which is commonly calUnl 
absorption. Tho devotees who adlu're to t his mode of devotion being supposed 
naturally incapable of committing any moral or social crime, are not subjected 
to the precepts or prohibitions found in the Sastrns. 

The second kind of devotion consists in believing that tho Deity is po.ssossed 
of all tho attributes of perfection such ns omnipresence, omnipotence, &c., and 
that the individual sentient soul is, in its present state of material (lonneetion, 
separate from, and dependent on, the Deity. Beside.'', tho practice of charity, 
&c., as mentioned in this text are onjoinod on the performers of this mode of 
devotion as their religious duties. This c,la.ss of devotees enjoy, after death, 
eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, ns existences separate from the deity and 
from each other, while worshippers by means of forms, as the Vedanta affirms, 
enjoy only temporary bliss. 

From what I have noticed ns to the two kinds of notions entertained res¬ 
pecting spiritual devotion, the refwler will perceive tlm rciason why a teacher of 
spiritual knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first 
person, in reference to tho assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the same 
discourse, ho again treats of God in the third person, in reference to the present 
separated and subordinate state of the soul. 

*“Two birds, co-habitant and co-e.ssential, reside unitedly in one tree which 
is the body. One of them {the soul) consumes tho variously tasted fruits of its 
actions : but the other (God) without partaking of them, witnes.se8 all evenU." 
Mundakopanishad, ch. the 3rd. 

“God as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures is styled the 
operator in the heart.” Mundaka the second. Section the 2nd. 

tUnder the Christian dispoasation, worship through matter seems un¬ 
authorised ; John ch : IV. v. 21 : “Tho hour cometh when ye shall, neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jorasalem, worship the Father, &o.” 23 : “But the 
hour comoth and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship tho Father in 
Spirit and in truth.” &c.; although in the Judaical religion such worship was 
sanctioned, as appears from tho Books of I.cviticu8 and others, and even from 
the above quoted versos of tho Gospel of John. 



HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS 


TO 

HIvS COllN'fRYMEN 
WHO BElJliVli 
IN THE 

ONE TRUE GOD: 

BY 

PRUSUNNU KOOMAR THAKOOR 

CALCUTTA : 


1823. 



ADVERTIvSKMENT 

My object in publishing this tract is to rccoinniend those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language in their religious 
intercourse with European Missionaries, either respecting them or the 
objects of their worship, however much this may be countenanced 
by the example ol some of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS* 


Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that “God 
is ONE only without an equal,’’ and that “He cannot be known either 
“through the medium of language, thought, or visif)n liow can he be 
“known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe }’’— 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“He who is desirous of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
“regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own,’’ 
ought to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
co^itrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and all the followers of Guru 
Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess the 
religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable duty 
invariably to treat them as brethren. Not doubt should be entertained 
of their future salvation, merely because they receive instructions, and 
practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For Yajnavalkya, 
with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hyunns of the Vedas, has 
said, “The divine hymns Rik, Gatha, Panika, and Dukshabihita, should 
be sung; because by their constant use man attains supreme beatitude.’’ 
“He who is skilled in playing on the lute (vina), who is intimately acquain¬ 
ted with the various tones and harmonies, and who is able to beat time 
in music, will enter without difficulty upon the road of salvation.’’ 
Again the Siva Dharma as quoted by Raghunandana, says,“He is reputed 
a Guru who according to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in 
Sanskrit whether pure or corrupt, in the current language of the country, 
or by any other means.’’ 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense one, and worship Him alone in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be regarded 
by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their worship being 
the same as ours. We should feel no reluctance to co-operate with 
them in religious matters, merely because they consider Jesus Christ 
as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher; for oneness in the 
object of worship and sameness of religious practice should produce 
attachment between the worshippers. 


•Of this tract, as of some other pseudonymous ones, Baja Bammohun Roy 
was the real author.—En. 
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Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him¬ 
self, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, with¬ 
out forming any external image, meditate upom Rama and other supposed 
incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those among.st Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe Rama, 
&c., to be incarnations of G(kI, and form external images of thm. 
For the religious principle of the two last-mentionerl sects of foreig^rs 
are one and the same with those of the two similar sects among Hindoos, 
although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 



APPENDIX* 


Severai, of my friends having expressed a wish be possessed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Controversies with those 
Brahnrans who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for republi¬ 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either aniong my own papers 
or those of my friends who happened to have brought them from India, 
and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or ])roi)erly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of theni) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknovai) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his ovvm notions : whence idolatiy, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and ])erverts the true course of the intellect to \'ain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out pree^autions against framing a deit}- after 
human uuagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi¬ 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they afllrnr, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same \"edas represent rites and external worship 
addressed to the planets and elementaiy objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for jrersons of mean 
capacity ; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as alread}' described, bene- 
volence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY 

London, July 23, 1832. 

P. S.—In all the following Translations, except the Cena Upanishad, the 
mode of spelling Sanskrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
has been observed. 


•This Introduction appears in the ‘Translation of several principal Books, 
Passages, and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial wo/ks on Brahmunical 
Theology which Rammohun Roy published in London in 1832.—^Ed. 
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The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed in February, 1831 , and re-appointed in June to consider the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Rammohun Roy to 
appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his evidence 
in the form of successive “Communications to the Board of Control," 
which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were published by him 
in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the practical operation of 
the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, etc. We have omitted the 
map which the author annexed to thi', volume.—E d. 
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India, anciently called the “Bharata Varsha”* after the name 
of a monarch called “Bharata”t is bounded on its south by the sea; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan; on the north by a lofty and ex¬ 
tensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia," and extending towards the Western Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of east 
longitude.J 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different in¬ 
dividual princes, who, though politically independent of, and hostile 
to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and commonly 
observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in tire Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land are separated 


’“Varsha” iinplies a largo tract of coutineut, cut off from other countries by 
natural boundaries, such as oceans, moimtains, or extensive deserts. 

t “Bharata” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from 
the “Jtidu-Vaiuia” or the lumar race. 

fTho boundary mountains are mterrupted on the east between 90" and 
01 " K. and lat. 20" and 27“ N. Hence the countries to the east of the Brahmaputra, 
as Assam, Ava, 8iam, &c., us far as 102“ E. long, are by some authors considered as 
part of India, though beyond its natural limits; and by European writers usually 
called “India beyond the Gauges.” There, tfolics of Sanskrit literature, and re¬ 
mains of Hindu temples are still found. Other ancient writers, however, con¬ 
sidered these coimtries as attached to China, the inhabitants having greater 
resemblance to the Clunese in features. 

The western boundary mountains are in like manner broken at long. 
70" East, aiid at lat. 34" Nortli. Consequently the countries beyond that natural 
limit, such as Cabul and Candahar, are supposed by some to be included in India, 
and by others in Persia. But many Hindu antiquities still exist there to corro¬ 
borate the former notion.—^Not only the northern boundary mountains of India, 
but also those mountains wliich form the eastern and western limits of it, are by tlio 
ancient writers on India, tenned Himalaya, and considered branches of tliat great 
chain. “In the north direction is situated the prince of mountains, the 'immortal 
Himalaya’ which immersing both in the eastern and western stas, stands on earth 
as a standard of measure (or line of demarcation)”.—KaUdasa. 
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from each other by rivers, or hills, or sometimes by imaginary lines of 
demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,’’ in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.* 

The first is called “the civilized and sacred land’’ ;t which, ex¬ 
tending from the banks of the Indus at 34° north and 72 ”25 east, in a 
south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26°3o north and 87'’30 east, lies between this line and the 
northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22° north and 
73° east, to 25° north and 87°30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, Benares, 
the Throvinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north side of the 
Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The second division is 
nanied merely “the civilized land,” and is situated between the eastern 
and western coasts, terminating towards the east at the mouth of the 
Ganges, about 22° north, and .87°30 east, and on the west towards the 
mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, and 72°30, east, comprehend¬ 
ing the large province of Gujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of tlie civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by Mlechchhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called bar¬ 
barous countries. J 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 


*Manu, the most ancient authority, thus defines their limits. “The lands 
lying as far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, and between the momi- 
tains just mentioned (Himalaya and Vindhya) are known to the wise by the name 
of “Aryavarta” or the land inhabited by respectable people.” Ch. II, v. 22. 

In his translation of this passage. Sir William Jones, by omitting to refer 
to the commentary, which substitut<S9 the copulative Sanskrit particle “Cha" for 
“Eba,” has thus translated this passage : “As far as the eastern and as far as the 
western oceans, between the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which 
the wise have named Aryavarta.” This rendered the description obscure, if not 
wholly unintelligible; since the countries lying between these two ranges of 
zuountains, are scarcely situated between the eastern and western seas. 

tBecause this division includes within it the tract which is called the Sacred 
Land, situated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu : “Between the two 
divine rivers Saraswati and Drishadwati, lies the tract of land which the sages 
have named Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods.” 

tA coxmtry, where the distinction of the four classes (Brahman, Kahatriya, 
Vaishya, and Sudra) is not observed, is known as 'Mlechchlui Deaa' or “barbarous 
country,” as quoted by Raghunandana. 
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of numerous princes hostile towards each other,* and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroying 
every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was at 
different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan prince-^, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Ti.mur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his thione 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire f for nearly tw'o 
centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a variety 
of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted, their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their dynasty, 
rather than on sound policy and military valour. Not only their crowns, 
but their lives also, depended on the good will of the nobles, who vir¬ 
tually assumed independence of the sovereign power, and each sought 
his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all tlie southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the 
possession of the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred to 
British possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious nobility. 
While the greatest part of the northern provinces beyond the river 


’Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several independent 
princes, with the formidable power she enjoyed when consolidated imder the em¬ 
pire of the Sufis. 

Direct your attention to a still nearer country, I meoji England : and 
compare the consequences formerly arising from her divided resources, with her 
present state of elevation imder the subsisting union. 

tit may be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinces : 
Delhi, Lahore, Cashmere, Cabul, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, 
Allahabad, Behar, Bengal, Orissa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurungabad, Gol- 
conda, Bejapoor. 
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Sutlej lias fallen into the hands of Runjeet Singh, the chief of a tribe 
commonly called Sikhs. 

Akbar the vHecond, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “King of Delhi,” with¬ 
out either royal prerogative or power. 

Runjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Ivistern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles; judicious in the discharge of public duties, and 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional government 
being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed the same 
system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing in the 
country. The government he has e.stablished, although it be purely 
military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of res¬ 
pectable English merchants (commonly) known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of Pri¬ 
vileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on trade 
with the East Iixdies; and with respect to the particulars of their 
success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), and 
from several of his successors permission to establish commercial fac¬ 
tories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privileges 
in that country ; with relation further to their conquests, which com¬ 
mencing about the middle of the i8th century have extended over the 
greater part of India,—conquests principally owing to the dissensions 
and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and chiefs, as well as 
to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modern improvements 
in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance afforded to 
the Company by the naval and military forces of the crown of England,— 
I refer the reader to the raodeni histories of India,* such particulars 
and details being quite foreign to the object which I have for the present 
in view. 

The government of England, in the meantime, received frequent 
intimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had been obtained and conquests achieved, and of the 


‘Bruce’s Annals ; Anderson’s History of Commerce in McPherson’s Annala • 
Eir Thomas Roe’s Journal and Letters j Raynal’s East and West Indies; Orme’s 
Historical fragments, and on the tiovornmont and people of Hi ndoa tan; Dow’s 
History; Malcolm’s Sketch of the political History of India; Ditto, Central 
India; and Mill’s History of British India. 
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abuse of power committed by the Company's servants,* who were sent 
out to India from time to time to rule the territory thus acquired ; and 
the impression in consequence was that the immense, or rather incal¬ 
culable, distance, between India and England, impeding intercourse 
between the natives of the two countries, and tlu^ absence of efficient 
local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s executive 
officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential employers 
in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate their duties 
and bring reproach on the national character. Under these apprehen¬ 
sions the British I’arliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. iii, commonly 
called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial acquisitions by 
conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all correspondence 
connected with their civil or military' government should be submitted 
to the consideration of the Ministers; and subsequently in 1784, (by 
act 24th Creo. III. cap. 25) a Board of Commissioners was established 
by the crowm as a control over the East India Company and the exe¬ 
cutive officers in India. The Board consists of a president, who usually 
has a .seat in the British cabinet, and of several members, honorary 
and otherwise, with a secretary and other requisite subordinate officers. 
This institution has answTred the purpose as far regards subjects of a 
general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the executive 
officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed nature—Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic. The established usages of the country were for the 
most part adopted as the jnodel of their conduct, in the discharge of 
political, revenue, aird judicial functions, with modification at the dis¬ 
cretion of the local authority. In addition to the exercise of the sovereign 
power, power declared through polity to have been vested in them by the 
throne of Delhi, they continued to act in their commercial capacity with 
greater success than previous to their .sovereignty, t In consideration of the 
extensive territories acquired by the Company in different parts of India, 
they deemed it advisable to establish three governments at the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay ; the two latter being since, 
^773. subordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 


♦Tlioy were generally relations and friends of the leading members of the 
company, twenty-four in number, called the “Directors,” first elected in 1709, 
and invested by the general body of the company with the power of managing 
their territorial possessions in India, as well as their commerce in the East and 
West. 

tThe monopoly of salt has proved an inunense source of revenue to them. 
Besides the factories of opium, silk, cloth, &o., have been established in many 
places favourably situated for commerce. 
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The Maiquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 1786.* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British x)ower in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material changes 
in every department, particularly in the revenue and judicial systems. 
These changes approximating to the institutions existing in England, 
are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the govenrment of India which will 
form the main body of the treatise gives a particular, account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though partial, 
practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt impressed with 
the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously encouraged and know- 
led.ge wndely eliffused ; that mechanics were almost in a state of perfection, 
anel politics in daily progress; that moral duties were, on the whole, 
observed with exemplary propriety notwithstanding the temptations 
incident to a state of high and luxurious refinement; and. that religion 
was spreading, even amid scepticism and. false philosophy. 

I w^as in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in sur¬ 
mounting the obstacles to my purpose, principally of a dome.stic nature ; 
and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 1830, I 
arrived in England on the 8th of April following. The ]>articulars of 
my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which I intend to 
publish; together with whatever has appeared to me most worthy of 
remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and power, 
manners, customs, and es])ecially the female virtue and excellence 
existing in this country. 

The question of the renewal of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Charter| being then under the consideration of the Government, and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 


•Since the formation of the Board of Commi.ssioDer8 for tho affairs of India, 
the Crown has exorcised the right of selection in regard to tho Governor-General 
to be nominated by the Company. 

fThe Company’s Charter was last renewed by the Crown in 1813, with 
certain modifications, for a period of twenty years, and consequently expires in 
1833, unless previously renewed. 
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of that country, to deliver my evidence; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Conimitt.ee of the House of Commons, I deem 
it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of prefixing 
these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with notes 
and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions are 
deserving of notice. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THE 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA 


1. Question. Have you observed the operation of the Judicial 
System in India ? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that S3'stem, 
xnore particularly from personal experience in the Bengal presidency, 
where I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is calculated 
to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial system established in 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the situation of the country, and to the 
(character of the people as well as of the Govemnient, had there been 
a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial office, 
under a proper code of laws. 

3. Q. Explain particularly in what points you consider the practical 
operation of the system defective. 

A. In the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in manj' of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the want of a proper code of laws, 
by which they might be easily guided. 

4. Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a greater 
number of judges ? 

A. 1st: The courts being necessarily few in number in comparison 
to the vast territories under the British rule, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general unable to go and seek redress for any injury, particularly 
those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, pos.sessing 
great local influence. 2ndly ; The business of the courts is so heavy 
that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many are neces¬ 
sarily pending some years before tiiey can be decided; an evil wluch 
is aggravated by subsequent appeals from one court to another, attended, 
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witii further delay and increased expense.^ By this state of things 
wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and oppressed in the 
same proportion discouraged, and often reduced to despair, srdly : 
Such a mass of business transacted in foreign languages being too much 
for any one individual, even the ablest and best-intentioned judge, 
may be disheartened at seeing before him a file of causes which 
he can hardly hope to overtake; and he may therefore be thus 
induced to transfer a great part of the business to his native 
oflScers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly paid for 
their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

5. Q. Will you inform us what evils arise from the want of due 
qualification in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of strict in¬ 
tegrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, not being 
familiar with the laws of the people over whom they are called to ad¬ 
minister justice by these laws, and the written proceedings of the court, 
answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence taken, and documents produced, 
being all conducted in a language which is foreign to them, they must 
either rely greatly on the interpretation of their native officers, or be 
guided by their own surmises or conjectures. In the one case, the 
cause will be decided by those who in point of rank and pay are so 
meanly situated, and who are not responsible to the government or 
public for the accuracy of the decision; in the other case, a decision 
founded on conjecture must be very liable to error. Still, I am happy 
to observe that there are some judicial officers, though very few in 
number, whose judgment and knowledge of the native languages are 
such, that in cases which do not involve much intricacy and legal 
subtlety, they are able to form a correct decision independent of the 
natives around them. 

6. Q. Can you point out what obstructions to the administration 
of justice are produced by the want of a better code of laws ? 

A. The regulations published from year to year by the local 
government since I793> which serve as instructions to the courts, are 
so voluminous, complicated, and in many instances, either too concise 
or too exuberant, that they are generally considered not a clear and 
easy guide, and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws administered in 
conjunction with the above regulations, being spread over a great 
number of different books of various and sometimes doubtful autho¬ 
rity, the judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretations 
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of their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have intro¬ 
duced. great perplexity into the administration of justice.^ 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration of 
justice besides these you have stated ? 

A. The first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that 
its administrators and the persons among whom it is admuiistered 
have no common language. 2ndly, That owing partly to thi^ cause 
and. also in a great measure to the difference of manners, &c., the com¬ 
munication between these two parties is very li.m-ited ; in consequence 
of which the judges can with the utmost diffi(‘ulty acquire an adequate 
knowledge or the real nature of the grievances of the i>ersons seeking 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence by whicli 
their claims are supported or opposed, jrdly. That there is not the 
same relation between the native pleaders aird the judge as between 
the British bar and. the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior : consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a w'eek, or whether they attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native pleaders or law' officers, and others 
attending the courts—as w'ell as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedmgs and regulate their decisions ; or w'hether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselves, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dejjendants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being afforded to judicial proceed¬ 
ings by means of the press, 1 have no reference to the question of a free 
press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on which I do not 
mean tp touch). 5thly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising partly 
from the frequency with wliich oaths are administered in the courts, 
having taken from them the awe with w'hich they were formerly re¬ 
garded, partly from the judges being often unable to detect impositions 
in a foreign language, and to discriminate nicely the value of evidence 
amongst a people with whom they have in general so little communi¬ 
cation ; and partly from the evidence being frequently taken, not by the 
judge himself but by his native officers (Amlahs), whose good will is 
often secured beforehand by both parties, -so that they may not 
endeavour to detect their false evidence by a strict examination. 
Under these circumstances the practice of perjury has grown so pre¬ 
valent that the facts sworn to by the different parties in a suit are 
generally directly opposed to each other, so that it has become almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth from their contradictory evidence. 
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Othly, That the prevalence of perjiiry has again introduced the practice 
of forgery to such an extent as to render the administration of justice 
still more intricate and perplexing. 7thly, The want of due publicity 
being given to the regulations which stand at present in place of a code 
of laws. From their being very volaminous and expensive, the com¬ 
munity generally have not the n'eans of purchasing them; nor have 
they a sufficient opportunitj' of consulting or copying them in the 
judicial and rev'enue offices where they are kept. As these are usually 
at a distance from tlie populous parts of the town, only professional 
persons or parties engaged in suits or official business are in the habit 
of attending these offices. 8thly, and lastly, Holding the proceedings 
in a language foreign to the judges, as well as to the patties and to the 
witnesses. 

8 Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts conducted? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 
former Muhammadan rulers, of whom this was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, the parties, and the witnesses sufficiently well 
acquainted with that language to understand the proceedings readily? 

A I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some oi the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

10. Q. Would it be advantageous to substitute the English language 
in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The Pmglish language would have the advantage of being 
the vernacular language of the judges. With regard to the native 
iiiliabitants, it would no doubt, in tlic meantime, have the same dis¬ 
advantage as the Persian ; but its gradual introduction in the courts 
would still, notwitlistanding, prove ultimately beneficial to them by 
promoting the study of English. 

11. Q. Does the native bar assist the judge, and form a check on the 
accuracy of the decisions ? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful purpose, 
and docs so to some extent; but, from the cause alluded to above 
' (Ans. 7. No. 3), not to the extent that is neces.«ary to secure the prin¬ 
ciples o^ justice. 

12. Q. Do the judges treat thi native pleaders with the consideration 
and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts with the 
consideration due to their office. 

13. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treated with 
respect ? 

A. The native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from there 
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being such a gieat distance betu^een them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the countrj-, and from not being of the same profession, 
or of the same class as the judges, and having no prospect of promotion 
as English barristers have, that they are treateel as an inferior caate of 
persons. 

14. Q. Do not the native judicial officers employ t under the judge 
assist him in his proceedings? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. What kind of assistance do they render to the judge ? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkh’ast, or arzi), 
answers, replies, rejoinders, and other papers produced in the court; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses; and 
very often, on account of the weight of business, the judge emploj^s 
them to take the depositions of the witnesses ; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, an<l lay thejn be¬ 
fore the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the proceedings 
held ? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to the government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Are not the judges assisted also by Hindu and Muhammedan 
lawyers, appointed to act as interpreters of the law ? 

A. They are ; learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhanimedan 
law points which may arise in any case. 

18. Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of any 
description ? 

A. Yes ; there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 
decision of small debts; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
try causes under five hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable property. 

19. Q. Are they qualified to discharge the duties entrusted to them ? 

A. Many of them are fully qualified ; and if proper care can 
be taken in the selection, all the situations might be filled with well- 
qualified persons. 

20. Q. What is your opinion of the general character and conduct 
of the judges in their official capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my humble opinion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen of such distinguished 
talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Others are not so well gifted, and must therefore 
rely more on the representations of their native officers, and being free 
from any local check on theh public conduct, their regularity, attention 
to business, and other judicial habits, are not equal to the wishes of 
their employers, nor calculated to give general satisfaction, y 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives? 

A. Formerly they borrowed to a great amount; at present this 
practice is discouraged. 

22. Q. Why are the natives prevailed tipon to lend to the judges, and 
other civilians, money to such an extent ? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes in¬ 
duced to accommodate the civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their friends and relatives, the judges and 
others having many situations directly or indirectly in their gift; 
sometimes by the hope of benefiting by their friendly disposition when 
the natives have estates under their jurisdiction ; and sometimes to 
avoid incurring the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of 
1807, is empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment, by his own authority under certain legal pretences on any native, 
whatever his respectability may be. 

23. Q. What is yanr opinion of the judicial character and conduct 
of the Hindu and Muhammedan lawyers attached to the courts? 

A. Among the Muhammedan lawyers I have met with some 
honest men. The Hindu lawyers are in general not well spoken of, 
and they elo not enjoy much of the confidence of the public. 

24. Q. What is your opinion of the official character and conduct 
of the subordinate native judicial officers? 

A. Considering the trifling salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 rupees a month (the last being the allowance 
of the head native officer only), and the expenses they must incur, in 
supporting some respectability of appearance, besides maintaining 
their families; (the keeping of a palankeen alone must cost the head¬ 
man a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), and considering 
.also the extent of the power which they must possess, from their situa¬ 
tions and duties -as above explained (Q. 15), and the immense sums 
involved in the issue of causes pending in the courts, it is not to be 
expected that the native officers, having such trifling salaries, at least 
many of them, should not avail themselves sometimes of their official 
influence, to promote their own interests./ 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the professional character and conduct 
of the pleaders ? 
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A. Many pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of 
the highest respectability and legal knowledge, as the judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them in a way which makes 
them feel that they have a character to support. Those of the pro¬ 
vincial courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent 
to the discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons foi that office are 
not always very carefully selected ; and in general, I may observe, 
that the i)leaders are held in a state of too much dependence by the 
judges, particularly in the inferior courts, which must incapacitate 
them from standing up firmly in support of the rulse of the court. 

26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial depart¬ 
ment, and to what extent? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inhabitants 
generally confidence in the purity of the Company’s courts and the accuracy 
of their decisions : and have the native community confidence in the in¬ 
tegrity of the subordinate judicial officers ? 

A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, the respectable 
and intelligent native inliabitants cannot be expected to have confi¬ 
dence in the general operation of the judicial system.^ 

29. Q. Are the judges influenced in their decision by their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native languages, and 
ill the Regulations of government, must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who dislike to undergo 
the fatigue and restraint of business, w'hich to Europeans is stiU more 
irksome in the sultrj’^ climate of India. 

30 Q. Can you suggest any mode of removing the several defects you 
have pointed out in the judicial system- ? 

A. As European judges in India are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistance, 
from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, manners, 
customs, habits, and practices of the people, and as the natives who 
possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to subordination 
and indifferent treatment, and consequently have not !:he power of 
commanding respect from others, unless joined by Europeans, the 
only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowledge and experience 
of the native with the dignity and firmness of the European. This 
principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice since 
3 
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1793, though in an iniperfect nianner, in the constitution of the courts 
of circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor), has a voice with the 
judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on the 
bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system in 
a matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and 
death, during the space of forty years though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, 
therefore, that the appointment of such native assessors should be 
reduced to a regular system in the civil courts. They should be ap¬ 
pointed by government for life, at the rcconunendation of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, which should select them carefully, with a view to 
their character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situa¬ 
tions during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 
rupees per mensem.^ They should be responsible to the government 
as well as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the 
European judges, and correspond directly with the judicial secretary. 
A casting voice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing 
the native officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, 
however, having a right to record his dissent. These assessors should 
be selected out of those natives who have been already employed for 
a period of not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillah 
Court Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial 
department.* 

Par. 2. This measure would reniove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, i, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5. 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide against the evils referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of 
justice efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to 
remove the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor 
might attenipt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of 
insufficient capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and 
grievous suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse 
to trial by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, 
which, from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, 
has become ^so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would 
be an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 


*The native judicial officers are generally versed in Persian, and therefore 
the proceedings hitherto generally held in that language would be familiar to 
them. 
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5 and 7, Nos. i, 2, 3 and 5, 6, 8 and also in the replies to Query 4, Nos. 2 
and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove tlie evils arising from want of 
publicit>‘ of the Regulations, os noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the i)rincipal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept iu a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a small 
salary, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and copy 
them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this would 
not amount to two pounds a month for each station, and the benefits 
of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to reniedy the evils arising from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. i, I beg to suggest 
as follows : The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for the 
decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or immoveable 
propert3% are at present stationed at the same place where the zillah 
judge holds his court, and idaiuts are at first laid before the judge, 
who turns theni over to one of these commissioners at his own dis¬ 
cretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great distance 
of the courts from many under their jurisdicton, as this often embraces 
a circle of 60 or 80 miles. I therefore propose that these Sudder Ameens 
should be stationed at proportionate distances in different parts of 
the district, so that suitors may not have to travel far from their homes 
to file their bills and afterwards to seek and obtain justice; and that 
one of the assistants of the judge should be stationed in a central 
position which might enable him (without any additional charge to 
government as I shall hereafter show) to visit and personally superin¬ 
tend these Anieens, when the judge’s station is on or near the^ border 
of his district. If it is otherwise situated, one of the assistants of the 
judge may remain at the head station with the judge, and superintend 
the commissioners nearest to him, while another assistant being stationed 
at an appropriate distance, may superintend those who are more 
remotely situated from the first assistant. There will thus be as com¬ 
plete a check over them as under the present system, and justice will 
be brought home to the doors of a great majority of the inhabitants 
of each district, since causes under 500 rupees are exceedingly numerous 
iu every Zillah or City Court. 

Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very usefully 
employed in checking the dreadfully increasing crime of forgery, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the judicial 
courts. Written documents of a diametrically opposite nature are, 
as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, and serve to con- 
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found justice and perplex a conscientious bench. Therefore under 
the proposed system of assistant judges’ courts in two different quarters 
of a district, I would recommend, as highly necessary and expedient 
to check materially the practice of forgery, that parties to any deed 
should be required, in order to render the same valid, to produce it 
in open court before the nearest assistant judge, within a certain number 
of days from the time of its execution. This rule should apply* to all 
sorts of deeds, contracts and agreements regarding property above 
lOO rupees in value, such as wills and bills of sale, &c., and money 
bonds for debts payable at a certain period beyond six months, and 
upon receiving a fee of from one to tno rupees according to its im¬ 
portance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the identity of the 
parties in open court, should inunediately affix his signature as witness 
to the deed and retain a coj)) of the same in a book of record kept on 
purpose, duly authenticated and marked to prevent the possibility of 
interpolation, or any other species of fraud. The sum above allowed 
as a fee on registering, with a small fixed charge per page for retaining 
a cop)', w'ould be more than sufficient to rcmurrerate any extra trouble 
attending the duty and the labour of trarrsciibing. ^To irrduce the 
proprietors of land and other respectable persons to ajrpear without 
reluctance in operr court on such occasions, they should be invariably 
treated with the respect due to their rank. Further to encourage the 
public to have papers registered, and to satisfy the government that 
no hnproper delay takes place in registering them, as well as to prevent 
the copyists from extorting perquisites, a book should be kept in which 
the party presenting a paper should in open court enter a memorandum 
of the day and hour on wliich he presented it for registration, and of 
the day and hour when it was produced and returned to him. This 
system would materially remedy the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, 
No. 6. ^ ‘ 

lai. 7- fhe assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Ameens, and try them in conjunction with a native assessor 
appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary smaller than 
that of the judges assessor, that isj perhaps not exceeding 200 rupees 
a month. In the event of difference of opinion between the assessor 
^d the assistant judge on any case, it should be appealable to the 
ZiUah judge, whose decision should be final; and as the Sudder Ameens 
are now paid from the duties on the stamps used and the fees received 
on the papers filed, so the assistant judges’ assessor may be paid in the 


♦By Regulation XXXVI of 1703, tho 
but left in the option of the parties. 


registering of deeds is authorised, 
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same manner from the fees and stamps imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfere 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their duties, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints 
of any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves ojj- 
prcvssed by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate 
of the district for his investigation ; as very often the poor villagers 
or peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair of 
any relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a dis¬ 
tance to the station to seek redress. 

31. Q. Is trial by jury {or any thing resembling it) resorted to at 
present in any case? 

A. The principle of juries under certain modifications has from 
the most remote periotls been well understood in this country under 
the name of Punchayet. 

32. Q. What is the difference between the Jury system and the Punchayet? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 

because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are not regular in their 
meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of witnesses, unless 
by appealing to the court; they have no judge to preside at their meetings 
and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded in any manner from 
partiality or j)rivate influence. They are hr fact at present only arbi¬ 
trators appointed by the court witlr consent of the parties in a cause, 
each party nominating oire arbitrator and the judge a third ; and some¬ 
times both parties agree to refer the decision of the case to one arbitrator. 

33. Q. Why and when was the Punchayet system discouraged ? 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 
different footing. In former days it wus much more important in its 
functions. It w'as resorted to by parties at their own option, or by the 
heads of tribes, who assumed tlie riglrt of investigation and decision 
of differences; or by the govenmient, which handed over causes to a 
Punchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the introduction of any system of Jury 
trial or Punchayet would he beneficial? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Par. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Punchayet composed of the intelligent and res¬ 
pectable inhabitants, under the direction of a European judge to preserve 
order, and a native judge to guard against any private influence, is the 
only tribunal which can estimate properly the whole bearings of a case, 
with the validity of the documentary evidence, and the character of the 
witnesses, who could have little chance of imposing false testimony upon 
such a tribunal. 
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35. Q. Do you think it would be acceptable to the inhabitants? 

A. As the Punchayet even in its present very imperfect form 
is still practised by the inhabitants, it would without doubt be much 
more so, were it reduced to a regular system, guarded by proper checks, 
and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire the whole com¬ 
munity with higher respect and coulidtiice for this ancient institution. 
But whatever length its poijularitv' may go, it is the only system by 
which the present abuses consisting of perjury, forgery, and corrujition 
can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail, the modification of the Punchayet- 
jury system which you think best suited to the circumstances of the country ? 

A. I am of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjunction with the plan above stated. (Q. 30). It would be easy 
to adapt it to the object in view, without imposing any heavy duty 
on the respectable portion of the native conuuunity^ Three jurymen, 
or at niost five, would, I conceive, an.swer the purpose as well as a greater 
number, and any zillali (district) could easily^ supply a list from which 
these might be taken without inconvenience. Three times the number 
required for sitting on a trial should be smnmoned, and the persons 
actually to serve should be taken by lot, so that neither the judges nor 
the parties may be able to know beforehand what persons will sit on 
the trial of a cause. The general list of juryunen should be as numerous 
as the circumstances of the city or zillah (district) will admit. It 
should be prepared by the European judge at the station, and altered 
and amended by him from time to time as may seem proper and re¬ 
quisite. He may easily select well qualified juries from respectable 
and intelligent natives known to be versed in judicial subjects, who 
reside in considerable numbers at every station. A necessary con¬ 
comitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the sole use of the 
vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the Persian language 
in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered as possible, 
and the jury should be kejjt apart and required to decide without 
separating, as in the English courts of law'. In a trial thus conducted 
the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the purposes of 
justice, need only be allowed where there is a difference of opinion 
betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury are un¬ 
animous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country qualified to discharge 
judicial functions of this nature, and from what class would you select 
the jurors ? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in answer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired judicial officers, from agents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who 
are generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and res- 
jrectable inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q. 30 and 36). To 
avoid any undue bias or partiality, both parties in a suit should have 
a right of objecting to any juryman, who can be shewn to have an 
interest in the cause, or particular connection with either party. 

38. Q, Do yon think the natives competent and eligible to all judicial 
situations, or only subordinate ones ? 

A. As many of them, even under the preseirt manifold dis¬ 
advantages, already dise;harge all the judicial functioirs, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 15), it will not be very'’ difficult, 1 think, with proper 
management, to find qualified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty that may be assigned to them. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are onh' fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Punchayet-jury system 
would possess over the judicial system now established? 

A. First, from the thorough knowledge of the native character 
possessed by such a tribunal, and of the language of the parties and 
witnesses, it woulel not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury would be guarded from undue influence by the judge and. his 
assessors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of undue 
influence. I'ourthly, it would secure the dispatch of business, and the 
irreventiorr of delay, and of the need of appeals. The checking of 
perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from it, besides 
many other advarrtages already pointtKl out. 

40. Q. Arc the provincial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred? 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the couirtry, these courts are generally con¬ 
ducted w'ith greater regularity . 

41. Q. What is the nature of the difference existing between thefn? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidency, in causes above 10,000 rupees, 

the action must be laid in the provincial court of appeal, and may be 
decided by one judge. This court takes cognizance also of any case of 
inferior amount below' 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it by appeal 
from the decision of or proceedings held by, the judge of the city or 
district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, ajjpeals can only 
be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the highest civil tribunal. 
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42. Q. Can you point out any defects in the Sudder Deivany Adawlut, 
and their remedies? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges for the vSudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their ability 
and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any defects which 
may exist in the couit over which they preside. It is, however, highly 
desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut should have the 
power of issuing the writ of habeas corims, on seeing sufficient grounds 
for the exercise of this peculiar power, according to the practice of the 
English courts. But when the person imprisoned is situated at a greater 
distance frojn tlie Sudder courts than fifty miles, the judges of this court, 
to save useless expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom 
they could best rely, to investigate the case, and rejrort to them. 

43. Q. What other duties are assigned to the judges of the provincial 
courts ? 

A. The\ are a medium of communication between the Sudder 
Dewany Ad.aw'lut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of circuit. 

44. O. How many provincial courts are there ? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacoa, Moorshedabad, 
Patna, Benares, and Bareilty. 

45- Q- the judges of the provincial courts still judges of 

circuit P 

A. No : they were so formerly ; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from Ihem 
to the revenue comnnssioners. 

46. • O. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue commi¬ 
ssioners also judges of circuit ? 

A. Such an union of office is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highe.st inrportarree, beirrg 
invested with the pow'er of life and death, and irnprisonmerrt during life 
in chains, the infliction of corporal puirishment, and the confiscation 
of property'. He is, besides, charged with the preservation of peace and 
good order in several extensive districts; and it is morally impossible, 
therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of Governmerrt and the public, 
rf his attention be at the same time engrossed and distracted by political, 
commercial, or revenue transactions. In criminal suits, moreover, he 
labours under a peculiar disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar 
coinposed of persons of liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelli¬ 
gent and independent jurors. The former often proves of essential ser¬ 
vice to the bench in the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as 
applicable to every case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess. 
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and in the detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury 
is universally acknowledged. 

Par. 2 . Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to remain 
at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, w'hile the 
others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit But on the piesent 
system, the commissioner of revenue being also judge of circuit, when 
he goes on circuit, all references to him, by the collectors under his 
jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, and the most imiiortant matters 
in the revenue business are entirely suspended for months together. 
Although the former Mohaiuntedan governments W'ere subject to the 
charge of indifference about the administration of justice, they yet 
perceived the evils liable to arise from an union of revenue and judicial 
duties. No judge or judicial officer empowered to try capital crimes 
(as Cazees or Muftis), was ever suffered to become a coliector of revenue. 

Par. 3 . The sejraration of these tw'o offices has also been 
e.stablished by long ])racticc under the British government, being one 
of the leading princi])les of the sy.steni introduced 1 )\- Lord Cornw'allis. 
Accordingly those young civilians who attached themselves to the. 
revenue line of the service, have advanced by succes.sive steps in that 
line ; while those again who preferred, the judicial, have been in like 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
department of public duty. Therefore, by overturning this system, 
a gentleman nun- now be a])i)ointcd to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried tlie most trivial cause ; and another to 
superintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger. Mr. Iv R. Barwell, Revenue Commissioner and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24 -Purgunnalis, Baraset, Jessore and. Burrisal, 
is an examj)le of the former case ; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Commissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwan, Jungul Muhal, and 
Hooghly, is an instance of the latter.* 

Par. 4 . The remcd>' I beg to ]no])ose, without further expense 
attending the establishment, is to ,se])arate the duties betw'een two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class of duties would 
find them more easj' and simple, though the field ejnbraetd. was more 
extensive, and the expense would, be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par. 5. The duties of judges and magistrates are not so in¬ 
compatible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners of 


•Fide the Directories containing the list of civil servants in Bengal. 
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revenue; but still separation of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. There¬ 
fore these two offices (the office of judge and that of jnagistrate) should 
be exercised by different individuals. However, the niagistrates 
should assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or orders as 
they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices of judge 
and magistrate are separate. 

47- Q- What delay generally takes place in the decision of causes? 

A. In the Zillah courts a cause may be pending on an average 
about two or three years ; in the courts of apjreal four or five years; 
and in the Sudder Dewany Adii wlut the same period. But if the property 
in di.spute amount to the value of about 50,000 rupees, so as to admit 
of an appeal to the king in council, the ])robable ])criod of delay in the 
decision of such an appeal is better known to the attthoritics here than 
to myself. 

48. Q. What is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It mu.st be acknowledged that irregularity in attending the 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of inoper disedpline or 
, control over the judicial officers are the juain cause s of obstruction 
in the dispatch of the judicial business ; and these daih' growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishnient ha\'e, in a great measure, 
defeated the object which the go\’ernment had in \ icw in e.stablishing 
it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stanijr, the first paper 
in a suit, cannot easil}' be got on the file unless it be accompanied with 
some perquisite to the native recorder, whose dutA' it is to ascertain, 
first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with the value of the 
stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 01 a week, just 
as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case is the same with 
respect to the issuing of the summonses prejiared by another native 
officer, to command the attendance of the person sued, either in person 
or by a pleader to put in his answer. Summonses, subpoenas, and 
the processes of the provincial courts are issued against individuals 
through the judge of the district in which they reside, and a certain 
period is always allowed for serving these processes ; but neither arc 
the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully occupied, punctual in 
observing those subordinate duties, nor does the higher court, which 
is occupied by other important business, take any early notice of the 
expiration of the time alfowed for making the return. The parties 
are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly understanding not only 
with the officers of the provincial court, but also with those of the Zillah 
or city court. Whether the defendant attends immediately or long 
after the time allowed him, or whether he files his answer within the 
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regular prescribed period, or a year afterwards, is treated as if practi¬ 
cally iiiuuaterial. But delay uninteiitioiially allowed to tlie parties 
ill filling the requisite pajiers and in producing their documents and 
witnesses, is the too frequent source of great abuses ; as the opportunity 
thus afforded by delay is (Miibraccd to invent stoiies and forge docu¬ 
ments in support of them, to procure false witnesses and to instruct 
them in the manner that appears best calculated to serve the purposes 
ill view. 

Par. 2. Moreover, some of the judges are very irregular in calling 
on causes, choosing any daj^ and any time that suits their convenience 
to occupy the bench singly. The idead.ers, being natives of the countr}^ 
have little or no influence over the conduct of the judges to prevent 
such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of official control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in each court be required to dischaige this duty 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly res¬ 
ponsible under an adequate ])eiialty,with proper sureties for hisconduct, 
liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want of punctua¬ 
lity proved against him by cither party, on complaint to the judge of 
the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial secretary. 

Par. 4. This superintendent or clerk of the papers should be 
required to jilace on the file in open court bills of comj)laint as well as 
answers and rejilies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation IV 
of 1793. These should not be admitted to the records after the time 
allowed, unless the judge, on motion publiclj' made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the periotl, sa>' a week or two in particular cases. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that 
no delay takes place in issuing summonses, subpoenas, and other process 
of the court; and that the day on which these are ordered to be issued, 
aird the day on which their return is expected should be correctly re¬ 
gistered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten¬ 
dent of the papers .should immediately submit the citcumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose¬ 
cutor, the judge ought immediately to jjronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed r.r parte without allowing the neg¬ 
lect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, the 
clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to the 
superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his situation. 
A separate register of the returns should also be kept, as well as a register 
shewing the time when the defendant’s answer must be filed—say one 
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month from the day when the summonses are served, as is the case 
with equity suits in Calcutta; also shewing the hours during which 
the judge may attend on jiublic duty, and likewise his occasional ab¬ 
sence from court with the alleged cause thereof. The superintendent 
should transmit monthly a co])y of each register, with his own remarks, 
to government through the secretary in the judicial dejiartment, for 
its particular attention to every breach of regularity there in nientioned.^ 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every jierson who chooses 
should have a right to be present during the trial of causes in any court: 
the courts, as is generally the ca.se at iiresent, should be so constructed 
as to afford facilities for a considerable nunilier of jiersons hearing and 
witnessing the whole jiroceedings ; any one who chose should be en¬ 
titled to make notes of the same and publish them, or cause them to 
be published, in any manner he may think ])roper for general informa¬ 
tion, subject to prosecution for intentional error or mi.srepresentation 
that might be judiciall}' proved against him before a conqietent tribunal, 
and to incur such jreualty as it might award. This measure would 
tend to remove the e\’il jxhnted out in answer to Query 7,, No. 4. 

49. Q. What number of causes may be pending a! one lime, and un¬ 
disposed of in the district courts and courts of appeal? 

A. This depends partly on the conqraratix e degree of industry 
and attention to business bestow'cd by the judicial officers, partly on 
the extent of the district, and amount of business within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the respective courts. However the average number of causes 
pending may be ascertained by a reference to the registers kept, wdiich 
are not at pre.sent accessible to me. My impression is that in some 
districts they are very numerous. But to shew howr much the vigi¬ 
lance and activity of a public officer may ac.com.])lish, even in so ex 
tensive a district as Hooghly, I may mention that there, under Mr. 1 ). 
C. Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six months. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are ver>' numerous. Con¬ 
scientious and active as Mr. Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
pressure of business, judicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to'take the depositions of witnesses in the civil suits. 

50. Q. Could the number of appeal cases he reduced without any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes, certainl)' not only without disadvantage but with great 
positive advantage, ist, B>' introducing a niore regular system of 
filing papers and bringing on causes, as above suggested, in answer to 
Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of a jury and joint native judge, as proposed 
in reply to Q. 30. 3Td, By allowing of no appeal unless when there 
is a difference of opinion in the zillah or city court in giving sentence, 
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as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the business 
would be at once conducted with more accuracy; so many litigious 
suits would not occur ; and there would be very little need of appeals 
to revise the decisions. 

51. Q. Has ihe right of appeal lo Ihe King in Council proved beneficial 
or olhenvise ? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the lie;n \ cxj^ense, and the 
very great delay which an api)eal to Ihigland neces.sarily involves, 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of the papers pre¬ 
pared after decision and sent to this country, and to other causes, I 
think the right of ajjpeal to the king in council is a great source of evil 
and must continue to be so. unless a s])ecilic court of a])pcal be created 
here expressly for Indian a])j)eal causi's above lo.oof)/. At the same 
time to remove the inaccuracies above notii-cd, three (pialilitd. 2>cr.sons 
(a luiroirean, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be nominated, joint 
translators, and the translations should, be furnished, within one year 
from tire conclusion of the proceedings in India, and. both ])artie.s should 
be allowed to examine the accuracy of the translations thus ])rt ])ared..* 
But if the aj)])edlant ne*glect to ])ay the fees of translation within two 
mouths after the decision, the a])2K'al .should be (piashcd. 

52. 0. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the revenne 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general sui)erintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with jiowers similar to those \'esttd in the board 
at .Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upjrer jrrovinccs. That board, at Calcutta 
is now the sujrerior authority to which an aj)i>eal may be made from 
the decisions of the jiresent commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally termed the Hudder or suiireme board), anti thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commissioner is a 
substitute for the board of revenue, but an apjreal being allowed 
from the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great jiart of the business is thus transacted twice or 
thrice over. 


•In noticing this circiunstanco, I by no moaixs intend to make the least 
insinuation to the prejudice of llie pre.sent translators : but make the statement 
from my own observation of various translations, and my own experience of the 
great difficulty or rather imi)racticability, of rendering accurately large masses 
of doemnents from an oriental tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, into a 
European language, of which the idioms afe so widely different, unless the tr^- 
lator bo assisted by persons possessing peculiar vernacular knowledge of the various 
localities. ‘ 
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53- Q- ^haj, is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges of 
the circuit ? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the iiiagistiates 
and try the higher classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest criminal 
tribunal. 

34. y. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another class, w>hich seems to he of a very different 
nature ? 

A. As above noticed (Aiis. to Q. 46), while they are engaged 
in the duties of their circuit court, the reports and lefercnces from the 
revenue collectors must remain for several montlis- unanswered ; and 
not only do the jieople suffer in consequence, but the jiublic business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56 O. What is the n-aturc of the functions of the judge of 
circuit, and his native law assessor? Do they afford each other reciproeai 
assistance in the discharge of their duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought, befoie the 
magistrates and sent to their court; both hear the ev idence and 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the 
decision, as I observed in Par. 1 st, of my Ans. to 0 . 30. In a vague 
sense the Mohammedan law assessor may be considered as analogous 
to the jury in liuglish courts, while the European judicial oflScer is the 
judge. 

57. y. Are the judges generally competent to the diseharge of their 
duties ? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not exjieeted. 
that Phiropean judges should be generally competent to eletermine 
difficult questions of evidence among a people whose language, feel¬ 
ings, and habits of thinking and acting arc so totally different from 
their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so : some of the Muftis (Mussulnran law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integritv', that they may 
be entrusted with the power of a jurj' wdth perfect safety'; and they 
are all of the most essential utility, and indeed the main instrument 
for expeeliting the business of the criminal courts. However highly' 
or moderately ipialified the Pmropean judges may ha\e been, the 
business has been advantageously conducted through the assistance 
and co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a period of 40 
years past. 

59. y, If they should differ in opinion, what course is adopted P 
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A. The case is tlien referred to the Nizanuit Adawlat (the highest 
eriniiual tribunal). 

60. Q. What course do the judges of the NizamuL Adaulat adopt? 

A. If the judge of tlie supreme criminal court, before whom the 
referred case comes, should, after consulting with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit judge, hi*^ dt-. loion is confir¬ 
med and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizamut 
(supreme criminal) judge from the opinion of the circuit judge, the case 
is then submitted to a .second, or if necessary, to a third Sudder Nizan ut 
judge, and the o])inion given In' two Sudder judges against one, is final. 

fir. Q. Are the judges of the supreme criminal court also judges of the 
highest civil court ? 

A. Yes ; very deservedly. 

fi2. Q. Are they generally competent to the discharge of their duties? 

A. I have already ob.served (Q. 42 .) that they are highly competent. 

Q- ^ •'5 it in of the highest importance that the courts of circuit should 
he above all corruption ; can you suggest any means of improving them ? 

A. Courts whi(ih have the disj)osal of life and death are undoubt¬ 
edly of very high importance ; and I would therefore |)ro])ose instead 
of only one law assessor (v lu) stands in place of a jurA') that three or five 
(at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, while 
trials are going" on. 

fid. Q. From what class of men zcould you select the juries in the cri¬ 
minal courts ? 

A. The (rriminal law now established in India has been very 
judicioitsly founded on the Moham.n;edan criminal law. It has how¬ 
ever been so greatly jnodified by the acts of government from time to 
time since lyg,], that it, in fact, constitutes a new system of law, con¬ 
sisting partly of its original basis, aird partly of the government regula¬ 
tions. But it has been made a regular stuely only b\’ the re.spectable 
Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain proficiency, are styled 
Maul vies, a term equivalent to Doctors of I,aw. Formerly two cf these 
were attached to each court of circuit, and one to each district court. 
Ot late the office of Maulvi of circuit having been abolished, the Maulvi 
or Mufti of the Zillah (di,sttict) court has been ordered by government 
to officiate as Mufti of circuit, while the judge of circuit as errgaged in the 
trial of the crirniiral causes of that distrir.t. Thus he alone, as assessor 
of the judge of circuit, is entrusted with the powers usually assigned to 
a jury in a British court; having the power of delivering his ojrinion on 
every case at the close of the trial. 

Par. 2. With a view to lessen the abuse of the great power thus 
gi ven, it is-highly desirable that goveniment should adopt the following 
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precaution : The judge of circuit previous to his departure for any Zillah 
(district) or city or try ctiniinal causes, should summon, through the 
magistrate, one or two additional Maulvis attached to the adjacent 
courts, with a few other learned, intelligent and respectable inhabitants 
of that district or city, to join him on his arrival with a moderate extra 
allowance for their services, and every morrring before he takes his seat 
oir the bench, the judge should, without irrevious intimation, direct three 
of theni to sit with him duriirg the whole trials that may come on for that 
day as his law assessors and the)' should be recjuirecl to deliver their opi¬ 
nions in each case in open court, immediately after the close of the 
proceedings, without jrrevious opportunity of com,municating with any 
one whatever, on the same principle as an English jury: and the judge 
should immediately inform the jrarties of the verdict, to put an end to 
all intrigues. The judge of circuit should also be rec[uired to keep a 
vigilant watch over the jrrececdings of the magistrates within his juris¬ 
diction, and to institute an investigation jrcrsonally and on the spot, 
into any com])laint jrreferrcd against them, whenever he sees sufficient 
ground for adopting this ])i-om])t measure ; and the judge of circuit only 
.should have the power of inflicting corjroral juniLshment ; not any 
magistrate as injudicious]) authorised Iry Kegulation IX of 1807, ,Sec. 
19th. 

h.5- Q- Whal u'otild he their duty?. Peiriscly like that of a jury, or 
like that of the lau' assessors as hitherto employed ? 

A. More re.scml)ling tliat of the law a,s,sesse>rs as hitherto em¬ 
ployed. The difference betweerr them rs rtol imirortant, artd the result 
would be the same. 

6f}. Q. Should -not Ihe jury he seleeted from persons of all religions 
seels and divisions ? 

A. Since the crinrinal law has hitherto been administered by 
the Mohamntedans ; to correiliate this class, the assessors should still 
be selected from among them, until the other clas.ses may have ac¬ 
quired the same qrralifications, and the Mohanimedans may become 
reconciled to co-o]rerate with them. 

67. Q. Do you Ihink any alleraiion necessary in the system of criminal 
law now eslablished ? 

A. As the criminal laws rtow established are already in ger^eral very- 
familiar to the natives, I thirrk they may better remaiir in their present 
state, until the government may be able to introduce a regular code. 

68. Q. In -what manner do you think a code of criminal law could be 
framed suitable to the wants of the country ? 

A. A code of criminal law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
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by all the different sects and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise in 
its definitions; so that it may be established as a standard of criminal 
justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a reference 
to any other books of authority, either Mohammedan or Christian. 
It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain high rank, 
however profligate some of them may be, are, fiom political considera¬ 
tions, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the courts of the 
law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the prdposed. code, so as to 
give general satisfaction without disregarding the political distinctions 
hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient for government to 
order such persoirs to be tried by a special commission, composed of 
three or more persons of the same rank. This very regulation, when 
once known to them, would, in all probability, deter them from com.- 
mitting any very gross act f>f tyranny or outrage upon their dependants 
or others. X 

69. Q. What period of lime would it take to frame such a code, and 
hv whom could it he done satisfactorily ? 

A. It must require at least a couple of > cars to do it justice ; 
and it ought to be drawn uj) hr' persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of ref;nlating their proceedings by such 
a code of laws ? 

A. At present tliey are not generally capable of performing 
their judicial duties indejrendent of the aid of the assessors ; but with 
a proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by .making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice b\' it than they are by the present system. 

71. 72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in England 
to obtain a regular legal education be injurious by delaying their proceeding 
to India for several years, at that period of life, lohen they are best capable 
to acquire the native languages ? Do you conceive that any disadvantages 
arise from civilians going out at an early age ? 

A. This is a subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature. Young men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the pros¬ 
pect of the highest pow'er, authority, arid influence before them, oc¬ 
cupying already the first rank in societj' im,m.ediately on their arrival, 
and often without the presence of am-- parent, or near relative to advise, 
guide or check them, and surrounded by persons ready, in the hope 

5 
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of future favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and supply 
money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable passions— 
are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge them into 
many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duty to their fellow 
creatures and fellow subjects, and to relax whatever principles of virtue 
may have been implanted in their yet inexperienced minds. The 
excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that it is favourable 
to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no weight; for it may 
be observed that the missionaries, w ho are usually sent out at the age 
of from 25 to 33 years, acquire generally in two or three years so thorough 
a knowledge of these languages as to be able to converse freely in them 
and even to address a native audience with fluency in their own tongue. 
In fact the languages are easily acupiircd at a mature as well as at an 
immature age by free communication with the people. Moreover, by 
the system of native assessors, juries and other hel])s to the judges and 
magistrates, and by the gradual substitution of h'nglish for Persian, 
as above projrosed, so extensive and minute a knowledge of the natire 
languages would not be requisite. In .short, from the ])resent system 
of sending oirt youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to 
themselves, as well as to the (Tovernment, and to the ])rrblic. ist, 
With resjrect to thcmseh'es, the\’ arc too often seduced into habits 
w'hich prove ruinous to their health and to their fortunes, becoming 
thereby involved in debts from which jnany of them arc never after¬ 
wards able to extricate themselves without har'ing recourse to im¬ 
proper means. 2ndl>', These enibarrassnients interferG very seriously 
with their duty to Go\'erument and the public, as the ])crsons to whom 
they are indebted generally surround them, and seize ever}' oi)portunity 
of enriching themselves w'hich their situation and influence put in their 
way. Srdly, Their indiscreet choice of native officers from youthful 
partialities, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early days, amid 
power and influence, prove very injurious to the community'. Therefore 
no civil servant should be sent to India under 24 or at least 22 years 
of age, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a certificate from a 
professor of English law to prove that ItC possesses a competent know¬ 
ledge of.it. Becatrse, though he is not to administer law', his proficiency 
therein wrll be a proof of his capacity for legal studies and judicial 
duties, aird a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence as developed 
in one system of law will enable him to acquire more readily any other 
system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead languages improves 
our knowledge of modern tongues. This is so important, that no 
public authority’' should have the power of violating the rule, by ad- 
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jiiittiug to the exercise of judicial functions any one who has nob been 
brought up a lawyer^ 

73. Q. Ho'w are the laws of inheritance regulated? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided ac¬ 
cording to their own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs; and of other sects also agreeabb' to their respec¬ 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What books do the Hindu laieyers officially attached to the 
courts follow as laio authorities ? 

A. There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly follow 
the Dayalrliaga, with occasional reference to other authoritiCvS ; and 
ill the western 2iroviuce, and. a great inirt of the Dakhon they follow' 
the Mitakshara iirincipally. 

75 - Q- ^Vhal books do the Mohaniinedan- hmyers follow as autho¬ 
rities ? 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifah and. his d.isei2)les ; conscc^uently the Hidaya 
is their chief law aulhoriti ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as tlie Fatawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. <J. Is there any mode by which the law authorities, now so 
voluminous and perplexing, might be simplified in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confotmding 
the rights of property ? 

A. To effect; this great and jire-eminently in:.i>ortant object, a 
(;ode of civil law should be formed on similar iirinciples to those already 
suggested, for the criminal code, and this, as well as the forrner, should 
be accurately translated, and jniblishcd under the authority of govern¬ 
ment. By iirintiiig off large impressions, and distributing them, at 
lirime cost, in the current languages of the iieoide, the)- might render 
the rights of pro^ierty' secure.; since, these being clear and well-known 
to the whole community, it would be impossible for any designing man 
to induce an intelligent person to enter upoir litigious suits. The law 
of inheritance should, of course, remain as at present with modifications 
peculiar to the different sects, until by the diffusion of intelligence the 
whole community may be prepared to adopt one unifoim system. At 
jmesent when a new regulation, drawn up by any officer of government 
and submitted to it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law W'hen 
promulgated, the same as an act of parliament in this country, when 
approved of, discussed, and sanctioned by king, lords and common.-?. 
From the want of sufficient local knowledge and exi^erience on the 
part of the framers of such regulations, they are often found not to 
answer in practice, and the local government is thus frequently obliged 
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to rescind the whole or part of them. I would therefore suggest that 
if any new regulation be thought necessary before the completion of 
the civil and criminal codes above proposed, great care and precaution 
should be observed in its enactment. With this view every such pro¬ 
ject of law before it is finally adopted by the goveniment, should be 
printed and a copy sent directly from Government, not only to the 
judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlat, and the members of the Board 
of Revenue, &c., but also to the advocate-general on the part of the 
Honourable Company, to the ])rineipal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs 
of Burdwan, Behar, Benares, &e., and to the highly respectable mer¬ 
chants such as Jaggat Set at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, 
and the representatives of Baboo Mauohar Dass at Benares, also to 
the Muftis of the Sixdder Dewany Adawlat, and the head native officers 
of the Boards of Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regu¬ 
lation to be sent in writing within a certain period. Because these 
being the persons who are affected by the Regulations, they will be 
cautious of reconuuending any that is injurious.* It should still be 
optional, however, with government to be guided or not by their sug¬ 
gestions. But a copy of the minutes made by the difl'erent parties 
abovenamed should accompany the Regulations, when these are to be 
transmitted to England for the consideration of the court of directors, 
and parliament; and there should be a standing committee of the 
House of Commons, to take the whole regulations and minutes into 
consideration, and report to the House from time to time on the subject, 
for their confirmation or amendment. 

In such matters as tliose of war and jjcace, it may be necessary 
that the local government should act on its own discretion and res¬ 
ponsibility according to existing circumstances, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the government in Englaird. But as the affairs of India 
have been known to the authorities in Plurope, for such a series of 
years, in matters of legislation, the local government should be bound 
to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and revenue 
matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, or the 
Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners for the control of the affairs of India, although the local 
Government might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to the feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as prin- 


•la the caae of those parties who do not tmderstand English, the draft 
regulations, when sent to them, should be accompanied with a translation. 
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cipal members of the community, though it would not confer upon 
them any political power, would give them an interest in the govein- 
ineut, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also the 
whole community, as being under their influence, and in general re¬ 
ceiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil servants, in the judicial and revenue depart¬ 
ments, he educated expressly for the particular line oj the service in uhith 
they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from one branch 
of it to another ? 

A. It is found b>’ experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
ill but more reconciled and even attached to them, and find them less 
irksome than others to which they have not been accustomed. In niy 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not iiifeiior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, 1101 is the qualification re¬ 
quisite for them to be acquired with less exjierieiKe. It has been 
alleged that the revenue officers, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be better judges of revenue causes. But on this principle, ceni- 
mercial officers ought to become judges for the soke of con’mertial 
causes, agriculturists for agricultural causes, and mechanists for mecha¬ 
nical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce, agriculture, 
&c., are decided on the general principles of law and justice, any such 
special preparation has never been found necessary : therefore these 
two classes of duties should be kept quite distinct, if it is wished that 
either of them Le performed well. 

78. Q. Can yon offer any other suggestions for the improvement of 
the Judicial Establishment? 

A. 1st. In order to keep the judicial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced. 2ndly, With the additional aids 
and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above jiroposed, 
(Alls, to Q. 30) all civil courts of appeal may be dispensed with, ex-- 
cept the supreme civil court (Sudder Dew'any Adawdat), and thus a 
very considerable saving may be effected by the government. One- 
tenth of this saving will suffice to support all the native assessors, 
juries, &c., above recommended (Q. 30) 3rdly, By gradually intro¬ 
ducing the native into the revenue departments under the superin¬ 
tendence of European officers, (as I jnopostd in my Aijptiidix A, on 
the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co-operation 
with them, the natives may become attached to the present sy stem of 
government, so that it may become consolidated, and maintain itself 
by the influence of the intelligent and respectable clas,ses of the in¬ 
habitants, and by the general good will of the people, and not any longer 
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stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, supporting itself merely by 
the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the gradual introduction of the natives into 
places of authority and trust as projjosed, be found, not to answer the 
expectatioiis of Government, it would then have the jiower of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of reversing what n)ight have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the jiroposed 
plan of combining Native with European officers have the effect of 
improving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating them 
with an ambition to deserve the confidence of the gor ernment, it will 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and exjjedience 
of advancing natives of re.spectability and talent to still higher situatioms 
of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with or separately 
from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. In conclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in preparing 
my replies to these queries, I have not been biassed by the opinions 
of any individual whatsoever; nor have I consulted with any person 
or even referred to any w'ork which treats on llie subject of India. I 
have for the facts consulted only niy own recollections; and in regard 
to the opinions expressed, I have been guided only by my conscience, 
and by the impressions left on my mind by long experience and re¬ 
flection. In the improvements which I have ventured to suggest, I 
have kept in view' equally the interests of the governors and the governed ; 
and without losing sight of a just regard to economy, I liar'e been ac-^ 
tuated by a desire to see the administration of justice in India placed 
on a solid and permanent foundation. 


boNDON, Sep. Hjih, 1831. 


(Hd.) Rammohun Roy. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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1. Question. By it’hat tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which you are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
{Midnapoor), land is now held by a class of persons calltd Zamindars 
(i.c., landholders), who are entitled to ])erpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on their 
resjiective lands. This is termed the Zamindary sestejn. Butin the 
(•.(led and compiered provinces belonging to the Presidency of Fort 
William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the Zamindars 
;is to the amount of assess.aient. Consequently their estates are not 
in their own hands, but under the immediate management of goveni- 
nicnt, and subject to fresh assess.ments from time to time at its-discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the greater part, 
collected directl>‘ from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the goA’ernment 
I ‘woiue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different descriptions 
of laud in various situations. These cultivators may retain possession 
as long as the\' ])a>' the revenue demanded from them. 

2. Q. By what tenure was land held under the former government ? 

A. Under the Mohamniedan government, lands w'ere held b}- 

Iicreditary right on the Zamindar>’ system (though the revenue was 
so-uetimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
as having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
public revenue. They w'ere at the sanie time responsible for any breach 
of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In this 
manner many estate's, some of which can yet be referred to, such as 
Vishuuirqor, Nuddea, &c., continued in the same family for several 
centuries. 

3. Q. Do p ersons of all religious sects hold by the same tenure ? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were obseiv'td under the 

former government in regard to the holding of land ; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law frojn. becoming proprietors of land, 
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except within the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
jjresidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4. Q. Are the estates most usually large or small ? 

A. In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them 
considerable, and there are many others of various smaller dimensions ; 
but in the Madras jjresidency, where the revenue is collected directly 
from the culticator.s, the district is generally divided into small farms. 

5. Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their 07m estates, or let them to 
tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented ? 

A. The farms are frequently rented by’ the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for payment of a certain fixed rent, and 
frequently the Zamindar lets the whole, or a great part of his Zamindaiy 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously mad.e with them by the Zam.indars, 
or subsequently by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severely on the 
tenants '? 

A. It is considered in theory that the cultivator jrays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, lo-iiths or 9-ioths con¬ 
stitute the revenue paid to (krverument, and i-ioth or l-iith the net 
rent of the landholder. This half of the jrroduce is a very* heavy’ demand 
upon the cmltivator, after he has borne the whole expense of seed and 
labour: but in practice, under the permanent settlement since 1793, 
the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the rents by means 
of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right in 
the soil to cultivate in perpetuitv on paying a fixed rent not subject to be 
increased ? 

A. In former times Khud-Kasht Ryots {i.e., cultivators of the 
lands of their own village) were considered as having an absolute right 
to continue the possession of their lands in perpetuity on payment of a 
certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But under an arbitrary’ 
government, without any regular administration of justice, their acknow¬ 
ledged rights were often trampled upon. From a reference to the laws 
and the histories of the country, I believe that lands in India were in¬ 
dividual property in ancient times. The right of property seems, how¬ 
ever, to have b;en violated by the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ; 
and when the British power secceeded that of the Mohammedans, the 
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former naturally adopted and followed up the system which was found 
to be in force, and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the premanent settlement was fixed in 
Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualfied proprietary right in the soil, but no such 
rights as belonging to the cultivators {Ryots). (Vide Regs. I and VIII 

of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement). But by Art. 2 S. 
60 of Reg. VIII of 1793, gor'ernment declared, that no one should cancel 
the Pattahs {i.e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of payments for the 
lands of the Khud-kasht Ryots (ireasants cultivating the lands of their own 
village), "except upon proof that they had been obtained by collusion,” 
or "that the rents paid by them within the last three years had been 
below the Nirkh-bundee (general rate) of the Purgannah,” (particular 
part of the distrit t where the laud is situated) or "that tliey had obtained 
collusive deductions,” or "upon a general measurement of the Purgannah 
for the purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment.’’ In practice, 
however, under one or other of the preceding four conditions, the land¬ 
holders {Zamindars), through their local influence and intrigues, easily 
succeeded in completely setting a.side the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht 
cultivators, and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the premanent settle¬ 
ment, (in 1793) the amount of the revenue wdiich had been paid on each 
estate {Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as a standard of 
assessment, subject to certain modifications. Jssstates {Taaluks) w'hichhad 
paid a revenue directly to Government for the twelve years previous 
without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that rate, and the principle 
of that assessment was considered to be nearly one-half of the gross 
produce. In Behar and other places the gross amount of the rents 
arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate of government assess¬ 
ment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per cent to the landholder 
{Zamindar), in the name of proprietor’s dues {Malikanah\, and also 
something for the expense of collecting the rents, &c. In the upper 
provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, as before observed, no 
settlement has yet been concluded w’ith the Zamindars {landholders). 
The estates {Zamindaris) are sometimes let out by government to the 
liighest bidder, to farmers, of revenue on leases of a few years, and in 
other cases the rents are collected from the cultivators by the govern¬ 
ment officers. 

6 
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11. Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the rate 
of rent paid by the tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per higah (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, agree¬ 
able to the established rates in the district. These rates are considered 
as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultivators. But 
as the precise quality of land is always liable to dispute, and fields may 
be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality according to the 
discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, and the measure¬ 
ment is also liable to variation through the ignorance, ill-will, or in¬ 
tentional errors of the measurers—there is in practice no fixed standard 
to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or amount of rent 
demandable from them, although such a standard is laid down in theory. 

12. Q. Is the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often inereased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly sub¬ 
ject to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any otlier 
casualty, villagers cultivate generally on condition of receiving hall 
the gross produce and delivering the other half to the landlord {Zamindar). 

13. Q. Is the rent paid in money, in agricultural produce, or in 
labour ? 

A. The rent is generally paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by labour, when some of the villagers 
enter the service of the landlord [Zamindar) on condition of holding 
certain lands in lieu of their services. 

14. Q. If in money or produce, at what period of the year, and in 
what proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harvest is realized : and the 
payment in produce is of course exclusively at that season. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected by government 
directly from the cultivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set of 
middlemen ? 

A. Yes; very commonly in the Madras presidency, and some¬ 
times in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as above observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advertised for sale, in order to realize 
arrears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain temporarily 
m the hands of government. 
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16. Q. In the event of a proprietor or cultivator falling into arrear 
in his instalments of revenue, what means are adopted by the government 
for realizing it ? 

A. Various modes have been adopted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders [Zamindars) is, that at the ex¬ 
piration of every third month of the revenue j'car, should any balance 
of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be advertised for 
sale. 

17. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable to be arrested for the 
revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the sale 
of the e.state, the person of the proprietor may be seized. 

18. Q. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in one 
year, or what proportion of the land may he subject to legal process by the 
public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-lifths, or one-half of the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and more 
than one-half of the estates are advertised for sale ev'ery yeai, but 
comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors contrive, 
when pressed by necessity, to raise the money by loan or otherwise. 

19. Q. In the event of the tenants falling into arrear with their rent, 
xvhat means do the proprietors adopt for realizing it ? 

A. They distrain their moveable property with some exceptions 
by the assistance of the police ofiicers, and get it sold by means of the 
judicial autliorities. 

20. Q. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors for 
recovering their rents, as to the government for realizing its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the govern¬ 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the proprietor cannot 
sell the property of a cultivator, except b}’' the means of the judicial 
authority, which however generally expedites the recovery of such 
balances. 

21. Q. In the event of a sale of land for revenue, what mode doesihe 
collecior adopt in bringing it to sale? 

A. When, at the end of the revenue quarter or year as before 
explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in the collector’s 
office {Cutcherry) announcing that the lands are to be sold, unless the 
balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the expirar 
tion of this period the lands may be sold to the highest bidder at public 
auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgence is given to the defaulter before ike 
sale takes place ? 
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A. A space of from one month to six weeks, and not less than the 
former period from the time of adv^ertising is allowed for paying up the 
arrears beiore the sale can actually take place.^ 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his arrears, 
what length of notice of the intended sale is given to the public, and in what 
mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaulting 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this, a 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the government 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the office of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Fevenue. 

24. Q. What class of persons become the principle purchasers ? 

A. Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 
the proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 
persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native rev'enue officers 
in the name of their confidential friends. 

25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased by the revenue 
officers ? 

A. The proportion purchased by the revenue officers is now 
comparatively very small. 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their official influence 
to their own private advantage ? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales as the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
an opportunity, if they choose, of effecting jjurchases at a reduced 
price, since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of reading the governnient gazette, or of attending 
the public offices; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by agents, by a collusion with them, the estates are sonie- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this kind ? 

A. 1st, The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 

regularly sent to the parties interested at their own residences, not 
merely delivered to their agents. 2udly, They should be fixed up not 
only in the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
ferries (ghats) of the district; also in those of the principal towns, such 
as Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. 3rdly, The 
police officers should be required to take care that the notices remain 
fixed up in all these situations- from the first announcement till the 
period of sale. 4thly, The day and hour of sale being precisely fixed, 
the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a specific 
period—not less than fi ve minutes—that all intending purchasers may 
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have ail opportunity of making an offer ; and the lapse of that period 
should be determined by a proper measure of time, as a sand-glass 
placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a cultivator fails to -pay his rent, does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant’s moveables by his own power, or 
by applying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answeied. (Bee Ques. 19). 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and 
immoveable property, and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. 1st, On a summary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the police officers ; 2ndly, by the ordinaly judicial process, 
the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, and his 
person arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. What ts the condition of the cultivator under the present 
Zamindary system of Bengal, and Ryotwary system of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Zamindar’s 
avarice and ambition; in the other, they are subjected to the ex¬ 
tortions and intrigues of the surveyors and other government revenue 
officers. I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard 
to the agricultural peasantry of Bengal that there the landlords have 
met with indulgence from government in the assessnient of their 
revenue, while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of corn is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Can you propose any plan of improving the state of the 
cultivators and inhabitants at large ? 

A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least I can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
no consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements; as in 
forming the Permanent Settlement (Reg. 1 of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. 1), 
the government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
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cultivators as being from their situation most helpless, and “that the 
landlord should not be entitled to make any objection on this account.” 
Even in the Regulation (VIII of 1793, Sec. 60, Art. 2), the government 
plainly acknowledged theiminciple of the Khud-kasht cultivatois having 
a perpetual right in the lands which they cultivated, and accordingly 
enacted, that they should not be dis])o^ st.ssed, or have their title deeds 
cancelled, except in certain specified cases ajjplicable, of course, to 
that period of general settlement (1793), and not extending to a ijericd 
of forty years afterwards. If government can succeed in raising a 
sufficient revenue otherwise by means of duties, &c., or by reducing 
their establishments particularly in the revenue departrnent, they rnay 
then, in the di.stricts where the rents are very high, reduce the rents 
jjayable by the cultivators to the landholders, b^^ allowing to the latter 
a proportionate red.uction. On this subject I beg to refer to a paper 
(Aj)pendix A) which I drew u]r some time before leaving Rengal, 
which, with some atlditional hints and quotations, is vSubjoined. 

32. Q. Arc the Zamindars in the habit of farming out their estates 
to middlemen in order to receive their rents in an ai’grei:;ate sum, autho¬ 
rizing the middlemen to collect the rent from under-tenants ; and if so, how 
do the middlemen treat the culti vators ? 

A. Such middlemen are frequently employed, and are much 
less merciful than the Zamindars. 

33. Q. When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemen, are the present legal authorities compcti nt to afford redress ? 

A. The judicial authorities being few in number, and often 
situated at a great distance, and the landholders and middltmcn being 
in general possessed of great local influence and pecuniary means, while 
the cultivators are too poor and too timid to undertake the hazarde.i's 
and expensive enteipiize of seeking redress, I regrtt to sav that the 
legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 

34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue, or judicial system 
which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression oj the Zamindars, middlemen, err oppeers of government ? 

A. I have already suggested (see Q. 31) that no further measure¬ 
ment or increase of rent on any pretence whatever should be allowed ; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of tlie people, stating 
these two iroints, should be stuck up in every village, and the police 
oflScers should be required to take care that thc.se notices remain fixed 
up at least twelve months ; and to prevent any infringement thereof, 
on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on the 
part of any landholder {Zamindar), &c. srdly. Any native judicial 
commissioner for small debts (Munsif) who is authorized to sell dis- 
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trained liroperty for the recovery of rent, should be required not to 
proceed to sale unless* fully satisfied that the demand of the Zamindar 
had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not satisfied 
of this, he should immediately release the property by application to 
the police. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be required to hold 
a court one day in the jveek for cases of this kind, and. on finding any 
Zamindar guilty of demanding more than the rent of the preceding 
years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; and on discovering 
any police officer or native commissioner guilty of connivance or neg¬ 
lect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal from the service. 
5thly, The judge or magistrate in each district should be d.irected to 
make a tour of the district once a year, in the cold season in order to 
see that the above laws and regulations for the protectioir of the poor 
pesantry are properly carried in"o effect. 6th, and lastly. The collector 
should be required to prepare a general register of all the cultivators, 
containing their names, their resi^eotive portions of land, and respective 
rents as permanently fixed according to the system proposed.^ 

35. Q. /.S' the condition of the cultivators improved within your recollec¬ 
tion of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree. 

36. Q. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved under 
the present system of assessment ? 

A. Undoubtedly : their condition has been much improved; 
because, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of rev'enue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
tlicy have in consequence brought the waste lands into culti\ation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own incomes, 
as well as the resources of the country. 

37. Q. Has the 'government sustained any loss by concluding the per¬ 
manent settlement of 1793 in Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa u'ithotit 
taking more time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or waiting for 
further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of asss.ssmeut fixed on the lands of these provinces 
at the time of the permanent settlement (1793), was as high as had ever 
bean assessed, and in many instances higher than had ever before been 
realized by the exertions of any government, Mohammedan or British. 
Therefore the government sacrificed nothing in concluding that settle¬ 
ment. If it had not been formed, the landholders {Zamindars) would 
always have taken care to prevent the revenue from incieasiiig by not 
bringing the waste lands into cultivation, and by collusive arrangenients 
to elude further demands ; while the state of the cultivators would not 
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have been at all better than it is now. However, if the government had 
taken the whole estates of the country into its owri.hands, as in the ceded 
and conquered provinces and the Madras Pesidency, then, by allowing 
the landholders only ten per cent on the rents (Malikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the country 
would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition as they 
are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the Madras territory ; 
and the whole population reduced to the same level of poverty. At the 
same time, the temporary increase of revenue to government under 
its own immediate management would also have soon fallen off, through 
the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shewn by 
innumerable instances in which the estates were kept khas, i.e., under 
the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue, and 
transferred from one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
fient settlejuent, the old Zamindars, from adhering to their ancient habits 
of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own affairs, 
very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; the purcha¬ 
sers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, improved many 
of their e.states, and increased their own fortune : but many of 
their heirs and successors again becoming less active aird more extra¬ 
vagant, by rivalry' with each other in nuptial entertainments, funeral 
rites, and other religious ceremonies, frequently ran into debt, and brought 
their estates again into the market. 

39 and 40. Q. Do the lands sold for arrears ttsually realize the revenue 
claimed by government, and fetch their full value ? If not, what is the 
cause of the depreciation ? 

A. They generally realize the revenue due from them; not alw'ays, 
however, as they are sold sometimes even below tire amount of arrears 
due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity and consequent 
absence of competitors ; or collusive sales of the estates as before ob¬ 
served (see Ans. to Quest. 26). 

41. Q. After the sale of the lands, should the arrears not he realized, 
does the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ? 

A. Yes : the government seizes his person, and any other property- 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 

42. Q. If so, ts there any limit to his confinment, except payment of 
the debt ? 

A. There is no specified limit to the best of my recollection ; 
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but after government is satisfied that he has given up all his property, 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital under 
the present system?^ 

A. Certainly not ; very often when grain is abundant, and 
therefore cheap, they aie obliged, as already obsen’td, to sell their 
whole produce to satisfy the demands of their landholders, and to 
subsist themselves by their own labour. In scarce and dear years they 
may be able to retain some ])ortion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such 
is the melancholy condition of the agricultuial labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it./ 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields of 
the cultivators by means of numerous subordinate ojficers, is there any 
effectual mode of preventing collusion, cinbezzkmeni or oppression in the 
valuing and measuring of the lands ? 

A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, carried 
on. as it must be, by means of a vast nuniber of individuals w'ho are 
generally poor, and ha\ e jio character to support. From their mis¬ 
management not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the govern- 
meirt itself, from the falling off in the revenue, under a sr'stem that at 
once presses down the people and exhausts the resources of the country. 
Howev'er, if the government would take the survey and assessment 
of one of the preceding yeiirs as a standard, and prevent any future 
measurement and asse,ssm.cnt, it would relieve the cultivators, from 
the apprehension of further exactions,* and. the collector or the re¬ 
gistrar of the district should be authorized to grant reduction to airy 
cultivator subjected, to overmea.sulemcnt on being petitioned, and. on 
personally ascertaining such to have occurred. 

45. Q. Are collectors generally competent to superintend personally 
the revenue affairs of the district ? 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 
transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, the collectors 
in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of aid from others, 
whom they emploj' as instruments in conducting the details. At the 
same time they have so little intercourse or acquaintance with the 
native inhabitants, that they must' naturally depend, chiefly on two 


♦Since writing the above, I happened to meet with a gentleman from iMadras, 
of high talents and experience, who maintained that no further measurements 
or assessments are at all allowed in the provinces belonging to that_ presidenc;^ 
I felt gratified at the intelligence, and shall feel still more so to find it confirmed 
by the Regulations of government. 

7 
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or three persons who are around them, in whom they generally place 
confidence, and consequently these few who have no chance of bettering 
their condition from the trifling salaries allow'ed them, sometimes 
consult their own interests, rather than those of the government or 
the people. 

46. Q. Are the Collectors vested with sufficient power to perform 
effectually the duties attached to their office, or do they enjoy authority of 
an extent to be injurious to the public P 

A. Their powers are ajnply sufficient. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the regulations of government to afford 
them promptly every necessary as.sistance in the discharge of theii 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicial system established 
by Ivord Cornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as thej? 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurious to those who attempt to main¬ 
tain their own right against the claims of government, whose agents 
the collectors aie. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of I^ord Cornwallisj as I think that sa sttni, with such 
modifications and improvements as time may suggest, should be main¬ 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial sA stem of India. 

47 - Q- Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are fully adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But I0 secure the peojde against anv un¬ 
just exactions on the part of the revenue officers, I would propose, 
first, that the collectors should not by any means be arrived AA'ith 
magisterial powers. Secondh’, that any charge against the rcA’cnue 
officers should be at once inve.stigated b\' the judicial courts to wdiich 
they are .subject, without reference to the number of cases on the file 
of the court, as has been the practice with regard to causes in W'hicb 
the collectors are i)rosecutors ; so that both jiarties maA' have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems 
to be the best remedy that presents itself ; but with the present S3’stem, 

I must repeat my fears that redress AA'ill not alwaA^s be attainable. 

48. O. Would it be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates and settle on them? 

A. If Eurojreans of character and capital were allowed to settle 
in the country, w'ith the permission of the India board, or the Court 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly irinmove the 
resources of the countrj", and also the condition of the native inhabit- 
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ants, by shewing them superior methods of cultivation, and the proper 
mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it be advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Europeans 

of all descriptions to become settlers ? ' 

A. Such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for the 
purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and expelling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no re¬ 
semblance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and 
the lower and uneducated classes. The difference in character, opinions 
and sentiments between Phiropeans and the Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con¬ 
quered by the former, ‘unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigorous system of police, in every village, 
large or small; an establishment so expensive, however, that the 
present revenue of India could not support it. Such assimilation has 
in some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily communication 
of many of the respectable members of both communities. Yet even 
in that capital, though the scat of government, and numerous police 
officers aie placed at almost every hundred yards, the common 
Europeans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By 
the above statement I do not mean to convey that there are not any 
honest and industrious peisons among the European labourers. On 
the contrary I believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such characters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capital, they could not, in a hot country, 
compete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the climate, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what 
is required by a European labourer. Consequently the latter would 
not find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse by emigrat¬ 
ing to India. 

50. Q. Would the judicial system as at present established, he sufficient 
to control the European settlers in the interior of the country ? 

A. At present British-bom subjects are not amenable to the Com¬ 
pany’s courts, except as regards small debts under 500 rupees (about 
^50) and for petty cases of assault. Consequently under the present 
regulations, the courts as now established, are by no means competent 
to exercise any adequate control over British-born subjects in the 
interior. 

51. Q. Would it be advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the king’s 
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courts already established at the presidencies, or to augment their number ; 
or to give greater power to the Company’s judges over the European settlers ? 

A. If the expenses attending the king’s courts could be reduced 
to a level with the costs of the Company’s courts, it would be useful 
and desirable to increase the number of such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Company’s courts of appeal at present; if Europeans of 
respectability are permitted freely to settle in the interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary' in that 
event to extend the power of the Conipan\'’s courts under the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case thovSe judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of British 
law ; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such rules and regulations as the 
local government of India has established for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of the juri.sdiction of the 
king’s courts already establi.shed at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, y et it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community', that even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to support its exorbitant co.sts, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

52. Q. How would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans of 
capital in the country intprove its resources ? 

A. As a large sum of money is irow annually drawn from India 
by Europeairs retiring from it with the fortunes realized there, a sy'stem 
which would encourage Europeans of cai)ital to become permanent 
settlers with their families, would necessarily' greatly improve the 
resources of the country. 

53- Q- -fs there any portion of land in the provinces with which you 
are acquainted, free from public assessments P 

A. There is land of this description, and in some districts to 
considerable extent. 

54 - Q- Have any measures been adopted by government to ascertain 
the t}alidity of the titles by which siich lands are held free from assessment 
or have any of them been resumed, and under what circumstances? 

. A. In Reg. XIX of 1793, Lord Cornwallis, the Govetrior-Oeneral 
in Council, directed the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
of the titles of such land : and in case of there being any' doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
failing to establish a valid title in the court, the lands might, by a decree 
of the court, be re.sumed by the collectors on behalf of government. 
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But the government declared, in the preamble of that regulation, that 
no holder of such tax-free [lakhiraj) lands should be deprived of them, 
or subjected to revenue, until his title should be judicially investigated 
and “adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree.” However, I feel 
bound to add, that in 1828, by Reg. Ill of that year, the revenue collector 
in each district was authorized to dispossess the holders of such tax-free 
lands by his own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, 
if the collector should be of opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy 
himself that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It is therein 
enacted (Sec. 4, Art. i) that “.such decision of the collector shall have 
the force and effect of decree.” Also (Art. 2), that “it .shall not be nece¬ 
ssary for hini to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue,” but 
“the party di.spossessed might appealand by Art. 3, whether an appeal 
be filed or not, “that it shall and maj' be lawful for the collector imme¬ 
diately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assessing the 
lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and distrust amongst 
the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom, petitioned 
against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the land, disposses¬ 
sing an actual possessor at his own discretion ; and Lord Williani 
Bentinck, though he has not rescinded tire regulation, has suspended 
the immediate execution of it for the present. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, Augusi i(), 1831. 
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ON THE 

REVENUE SYvSTEM OF INDIA 


Various opinions are entertained by individuals with regard to the 
perpetual settlement of public revenue, concluded according to Regu¬ 
lation I of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on different principles have 
been adduced for and against this systenx; no room is therefore left 
for throwing' any new light on the subject. We may, however, safely 
advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous to both 
the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal proportion. 

2, To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
to government, a reference to the revenue records of the former and present 
rulers will, I think, suffice. No instance can be shewm in those records, 
in which the sum assessed and annually expected from these provinces 
was ever collected with equal advantage prior to the year 1793. To 
avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part of government, 
proprietors in general used then wilfully to neglect the cultivation, which 
very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, and excessively in¬ 
convenient to government, in managing, farming, or selling such estates 
for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme difference 
existing between the rate of value at which estates usually sold prior 
to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that period, and 
the common price which the disposal of those estates now obtains to 
government or individuals at public or private sales; and it will not, 
I believe, be alleged that I am far wrong, when I say that this increase 
may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some instances twenty. 
This enormous augmentation of the price of land is principally to be 
attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste lands, which has taken 
place in every part of the country, and to the rise of rents payable by the 
cultivators, and not to any other cause that I can trace. 
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4. It is true the common increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendency to atigment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty 
throughout the country (towns and their vicinity excepted), we cannot 
admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause of the actual 
rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have ever made a tour 
of the provinces, either on pitblic duty or from motives of curiosity, 
it is well known that within a circle of a hundred miles in any part of the 
country there are to be found very few, if any (besides proprietors of 
lands), that have the least pretension to wealth or independence, or 
even the common comforts of life. 

5; It has been asserted, and perhaps justly, that much of the 
increased wealth of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the opening 
of the trade in 1814, thereby occasioning a greatly increased demand 
for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause may have 
operated to increase of wealth, it is confined to landlords and dealers 
in commodities. 

6. Besides, government approiniates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, 
since the i^eriod of the perjjetual settlement, increased to a great amount 
from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and improving culti¬ 
vation, under the assurance that no demand of an increase of revenue 
would be made upon them on account of the progressive productiveness 
of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact, acknow¬ 
ledged by all parties, and is fully evident on reference to the present and 
former revenue registers. The benefit which the proprietors enjoy is 
principally owing to two circumstances ; First, The extended cultivation 
of waste lands which formerly yielded no rent: Secondly, Subsequent 
increase of rents, much beyond those rates paid by cultivators at the 
time of the perpetual settlement, in defiance of the rights of Khud-kasht 
Ryots—that is, such villagers as cultivate on lease the land that belongs 
to the village. 

8. None will, I think, hestitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of proprietors derived from the extension of cultivation, 
as every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of his 
honest labour and good management. But as to the policy of vesting 
in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of tax, 
the power of augmenting rents due from their Khud-kasht tenants, I 
must confess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too true to be denied that there was no regular system 
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of administering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former julers, and that there were few instances in which such humble 
individuals as Khud-kasht Ryots succeeded in bringing complaints against 
proprietors to the notice of higher authorities ; nevertheless their claims 
to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, according to their 
respective qualities, were always adnutted as their nieaus of livelihood, 
and inducement to continue to reside in their native village, although 
proprietors very often oppressively extorted from them sums of money, 
in addition to their rents, under the name of abwabs, or subscriptions ; 
while, on the other hand, the Ryots frecpently obtained deductions 
through collusion with the managers acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The measure adopted for the protection of Khud-kasht tenants 
in Article 2nd, Sec. I^X, Reg. VIII of 1973, was conditional and has been 
consequently subject to violation. Hence they have benefited very 
little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, given to the 
proprietors by Regs. I and VHI of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, has 
considerably enriched comparatively a few individuals—the proprietors 
of land—to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of millions of 
their tenants ; and it is ])roductive of no advantage to the government. 

12. During the forjner system of government, proprietors in 
these and other provinces, contrarj* to the tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to jjay a considerable proportion of their 
rents to the ruler of the country, whose arbitrary will was alone sufficient 
to augment or reduce the rates of the revenue dcmandable from them, 
and who, by despotic power, jnight deprive them of their rights as pro¬ 
prietors when they failed to pay the reveiuie unjustly alleged to be due 
from them. Under these circumstances, the situation of the proprietors 
was not in any respect on a more favourable footing than that of the 
Khud-kasht, tenant, and consequently their right was not in any way 
analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

13. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil ;—ist. The Ryots to cultivate the land, and 
receive one-half of the produce in return for the seed and labour. 2ndly, 
The government, in return for its general protection, to receive the 
other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. 3rdly, The 
Zamindars, or landholders to receive the teuth or eleventh for their local 
protection, and for their intervention between the government and the 
peasantrj'. ^ 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue and to 
encourage proprietors to improve their estates, government liberally 
relieved them in the year 1793 from the distress and difficulties origin- 

8 
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ating in the uncertainty of assessment, by concluding a perpetual settle¬ 
ment with them. But I ani at a loss to conceive why this indulgence 
was not extended to their tenants, by requiring proprietors to follow the 
example of government, in fixing a definite rent to be received from 
each cultivator, according to the average sum actually collected from 
him during a given term of years ; or why the feeling of compassion 
excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators does not now induce 
the government to fix a maximum standard, corresponding with the sum 
of rent now paid by each cultivator in one year, and positively interdict 
any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense portion of its sub¬ 
jects, without violating the long-standing practice of the country, and 
the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least for the 
last forty years. But 1 am satisfied that an unjust precedent and practice, 
even of longer standing, cannot be considered as the standard of justice 
by an enlightened government.^ 

16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them ; as in Reg. I of 1793, which is the basis of the 
permanent settlement, the government thus expressly declares, that 
“It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and more particularly those who from their situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such regulations as he may think necessary, for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent Talookdars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil; and no Zamtndar, independent Talookdar, or other actual proprietor 
of land, shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay.” 

17. And again in Regulation VIII of 1793 (Section 60, Article 2), 
the government recognized the principle of the cultivators of the lands 
attached to their own village {Khud-kasht Ryots) having a permanent 
right to retain possession thereof at a fixed rent, and enacted that their 
title-deeds {Pattahs) should not be set aside, except in certain specified 
cases, applicable to that period of general settlement, and not extending 
to forty years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say that in some parts of these provinces the rent 
is already raised so high, that even an interdict against further increase 
cannot afford the Ryots (ctiltivators) any relief or comfort; consequently, 
the government might endeavour to raise part of its revenue by taxes 
on luxuries, and such articles of use and consumption as are not necessaries 
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of life, and make a proportionate deduction in the rents of the cultivators, 
and in the revenues of the Zamindan to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may be accomplished 
by reducing the revenue establishment in the following manner:— 
Under the former government, the natives of the country, particularly 
Hindoos, were exclusively employed in the revenue dejjartment in all 
situations, and they are still so almost exclusively under the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are employed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rupees (100 to 150 /.) per mensem. The duties, how¬ 
ever, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not of such 
importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial department, 
in which one slip might at once destroy the life of the innocent, or alter 
the just destination of property for a hundred generations.^ 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows : ist. The receipt of the revenue by instalments according 
to the assessment, and remitting the amount thus collected to the General 
Treasury ; or to one of the commanding officers ; or to the Commercial 
Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Accountant General. 2nd. 
Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters to realize arrears. 3rd. 
Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent any mismanagement of it) 
and the revenue records. 4th. Making partitions of estates, when joint 
sharers thereof apply to him for such division. 5th. Preparing a quin¬ 
quennial register of the estates paying revenue within his collectorship. 
6th. Ascertaining what tax-free laud has been in the possession of indi¬ 
viduals without a valid title. 7th. Furnishing the judicial authorities 
with official papers required by them, and executing their decrees concern¬ 
ing lands, &c. 8th. Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his 
option to refer to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local post-master 
under the authority of the post-master-general. loth. Assessing duties 
on the vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the magistrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receiving five per cent on 
the amount of collection for his trouble), iith. Giving out stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible for the same, ten 
per cent, I think, on the sum realized is alowed him for his trouble 
and responsibility. (The two latter articles produce of the collector an 
additional monthly income of from not less than 200 to 1,000 rupees a 
month, according to the greater or smaller sale in difierent districts). 
12th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub-collectors, assessors and 
surveyors, employed on the estates under the immediate management 
of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly and annual reports and 
accounts to the accoimtant-general and the civil auditor, and corresponding 
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with the Board of Revenue on the various affairs of his coUeetorship as 
well as obeying their instructions. ^ 

21. A native of re.spectability at a salary of about 300. or 400 
rupees per month may be appointed in lieu of the European collector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to such 
amount as government may deem adccpiate. The large sum that may 
thus be saved by dispensing with the collectors would not only enable 
government to give some relief to the unfortunate Ryots above referred 
to by reducing their rents, but also raise the character of the natives and 
render them attached to the existing government and active in the dis¬ 
charge of their public duties, knowing that under such a system the faithful 
and industrious native servant would receive the merit, and ultimately the 
full reward of Ins scrrnces ; whereas under the present system the credit 
or discredit is .attributed to the Eurojjean head of the department; while 
the natives who are the real managers of the business are entire.ly over¬ 
looked and neglected, and consequently they seem most of them to be 
rendered quite indifferent to anything but their own temporary interest. 

22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue department, 
I am . strongly supported by the opinions of persons whose sentimeiits 
have great weight with the governing party as well as with the party 
governed. I can safely quote the remarks, of many distinguished servants 
of the Honourable .East India Company, such as Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mr. Robert Rickards, Mr. H. Ellis, and others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate aud 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors at 
present are, and should be made strictly responsible for every act per¬ 
formed in the official cai^acity. No one .should be. removed from his 
situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to the 
satisfaction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the property of defaulting landholders to the registrars; 
and the judges, instead, of referring causes to the revenue officers, should 
submit them to the Sudder Ameeus (or. native commissioners already 
appointed to decide causes under a certain amoimt). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence, or 
bribery in obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite, that all the present Serishtadars or head native officers attached 
to the different collectorships, should each be confirmed, at once, in the 
situation of collector, and in case of his death or removal, the next in 
rank should succeed him. In the same manner those under them should 
be each promoted regularly in succession according to his rank iff the 
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revenue department, unless incapacitated from being unable to produce 
the requisite security, or from other evident disqualification. And no 
one should be allowed to hold the situation of collector unless he had been 
at least ten years in the revenue service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retiri on suitable 
pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise a constant 
superintendence over the revenue branch, there should be six or eight 
European civil servants of the company, who stand high in the estimation 
of government, appointed under the denomination of circuit collectors, 
to examine personally, from time to time, the records kept, and the 
proceedings held by the native collectors. 

27. At all events I must conclude with beseeching any and every 
authority to devise some mode of alleviating the present miseries of the 
agricultural peasantry of India and thus discharge their duty to their 
fellow-creatures and fellow-.subjects. 

London, 

August 19, 1831. 



ADDITIONAL QUERIES 


RESPECTING 

THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


1. Question. What is your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

Answer. India is so extensive a country that no general statement 
on this subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
of it. The Natives of the Southern and Eastern Provinces for example, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to those of the Northern and 
Western Prordnces. But as regards physical strength, they are ui>on 
the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which may be 
traced, I think, to three principal causes : ist. The heat of the climate 
of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution : andly. The 
simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from rehgious prejudices : 
3rdly, The want of bodily exertion and industry to strengthen the corpo¬ 
real frame, owing principally to the fertility of the soil, which does not 
render much exertion necessary for gaining a livelihood. Hence the 
Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, though subject to the in¬ 
fluence of the same, or perhaps a greater intensity of heat, yet from the 
necessity imposed upon them of toiling hard for sustenance, and from 
using animal food, are able to cope with any Northern race in physical 
strength; therefore, if the people of India were to be induced to abandon 
their religious prejudices, and thereby become accustomed to the fre¬ 
quent and common use of a moderate proportion of animal food, (a greater 
proportion of the land being gradually converted to the pasture of cattle), 
the physical qualities of the people might be very much inproved. For 
I have observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same 
family, and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had 
been converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan branch 
living in a freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily activity 
and capacity for exertion, than those of the other branch which had 
adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 

2. Q. What is the moral condition of the people ? 

A. A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been 
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afloat in Europe for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to the people of India and some against them. Those 
Europeans, who, on their arrival in the country, happened to meet with 
persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt prepossessed in 
favour of the whole native population, and respected them accordingly ; 
others again who happened to meet with ill-treatment and misfortunes, 
occasioned by the misconduct or oi)positi()n, social or religious, of the 
persons with whom they chanced to have dealings or communication, 
represented the whole Indian race in a corresponding light; while some, 
even without being in the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any 
Natives of India,have formed an opinion of them at second hand founded 
on theory' and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class of persons, 
few indeed in number, who though they seem unprejudiced, yet have 
differed widely from each other, in many of their inferences from facts, 
equally within the sphere of their observation, as generally happens with 
respect to matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel 
great reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which I may un¬ 
fortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. How¬ 
ever, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impres¬ 
sion, although I may perhaps be mistaken. 

Erom a careful survey and observation of the people and inhabitants 
of various parts of the country, and in every condition of life, I am of 
opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside ai a distance from large 
towns amd head stations and courts of laio, are as innocent, temperate and 
moral in their conduct as the people of any country whatsoever ; and 
the farther I proceed towards the North and West, the greater the honesty, 
simplicity and independence of character I meet with. The virtues of 
this class however rest at present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, 
and a strong religious feeling which leads them to expect reward or punish¬ 
ment for their good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like 
the ancient Jews, also in this : 2ndly, The inhabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who have much intercourse with persons employed about the 
courts of law, by Zamindars, &c., and with foreigners and others in a 
different state of civilization, generally iinbibe their habits and opinions. 
Hence their religious opinions are shaken without any other principles 
being implanted to supply their place. Consequently a great proportion 
of these are far inferior in point of character to the former class, and are 
very often even made tools of in the nefarious work of perjury and for- 

• 3^dly, A third class consists of persons who are in the employ of 
landholders (Zamindars) or dependent for subsistence on the courts of law, 
as attorney’s clerks, and who must rely for a livelihood on their ^ewd- 
ness; not having generally sufficient means to enter into commerce or busi- 
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ness. These are for the most part still worse than the second class; 
more especially when they have no prospect of bettering their condition 
by the savings of honest industry, and no hope is held out of them of 
rising to honour of affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second class engaged in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and ('haracter. Even 
among the third class I have known many who had every disposition 
to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct. And if they 
saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, that they might 
hope to gain an independence by honest means, and that just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being utlimately 
rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, the3^ would gradually 
begin to feel a high regard for character and rectitude of conduct; and 
from cherishing such feelings become niore and more worthy of public 
confidence, while their example would powerfullj^ operate on the second 
class above-noticed, which is generally dependent on them and under 
their influence. 

3. Q. Wha! is Ihc rate of -wages generally allowed to the peasantry 
and labourers ? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (if jny meniorj' be correct) from ten to twelve 
rupees a month (that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ; common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 rupees (that is, about 10 or 12 shillings 
.sterling money) ; masonsfromS to 7 (10 to i4shillings) amonth ; common 
labourers about 3^ and some 4 rupees ; gardeners or cultivators of land 
aliout 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers the same. In small 
towns the rates are something below this, in the countiy' jflaces still lower. 

4. Q. On what hind of provisions do they subsist^ ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few vege¬ 
tables, salt, hot spices and fish. I have however often observed the 
])oorer classes living on rice and salt onty. In the upper provinces 
they use wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer classes frequently 
use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohammedans in all parts who can afford 
it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in Bengal con¬ 
sumes about ilb. to i|lb. of rice a daj'; in the upper provinces a larger 
quantity of wheaten flour, even though so much more nourishing. The 
Vaishyas (persons of the third class) and the Brahmans of the Dakhan 
never eat flesh under any circumstances. 

5. Q, What sort of houses do they inhabit ? 

A. In higher Bengal and the upper and Western Provinces they 
occupy mud huts; in the lower and Eastern parts of Bengal generally 

9 
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hovels composed of straw, mats and sticks ; the higher classes only 
having houses built of brick and lime. 

5. Q. How are they clothed ? 

A. The Hindus of the Upper I’rovinces wear a turban on the 
head, a piece of cotton cloth (called a Chadar) wrapped round the 
chest, and another piece girt closely about the loins and falling down 
towards the knee ; besides, they have frequently under the Chadar a vest 
or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. In the lower provinces they 
generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is worn more open but 
falling down towards the ankle ; and the poorer classes of laboturers 
have merely a small strip of cloth girt round their loins for the sake of 
decency and are in other respects quite naked. The Mohammedans 
everywhere use the turban and are better clad. The respectable and 
wealthy classes of people, both Mussulmans and Hindus, are of course 
dressed in a more respectable and becoming manner.^ 

7. Q. Does the population increase rapidly ? 

A. It does increase considerably, from the early marriages of the 
people and from the males so seldom leaving their families, and almost 
never going abroad. But there arc occasional strong natural checks 
to this superabundance. The vast number carried off of late years by 
cholera niorbus having greatly reduced the surplus population, the con¬ 
dition of the labourers has since been much iirproved, in comparison 
with what it was before the peoj)le were thinned by that melancholy 
scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Mohammedans are juore active and capable of exertion 
than the Hindus, but the latter are also generally patient of labour, 
and diligent in their ejiiplojanents, and those of the Upper Province 
not inferior to the Mohammedans themselves in industry. 

9. Q. What capability of improvement do they possess ? 

A. They have the sanie capability of improvement as any other 
civilized people. 

10. Q. What degree of intelligence exists among the native inhabitants? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the 

arbitrary military government of the Mohammedan rulers, which showed 
little respect for Hindu learning, it has very nmeh decayed and indeed 
almost disappeared, except among the Brahmans in some parts of the 
Dakhan (Deccan), and of the Kastern side of India, more distant from 
the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The Mussulmans, as well 
as the more respectable classes of Hindus chiefly, cultivated Persian 
literature, a great number of the former and a few of the latter also ex¬ 
tending their studies likewise to Arabic. This practice has partially 
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continued to the present time, and among those who enjoy this species 
of learning, as well as among those who cultivate Sanscrit literature, 
many well-informed and enlightened persons may be found, though from 
their ignorance of European literature, they are not naturally much 
esteemed by such Europeans as are not well versed in Arabic or 
Sanscrit^ 

11. Q. How are the people in regard to edticalion? 

A. Those about the courts of the native iirinces are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to the respectable and well- 
bred classes in any other country. Indeed they rather carry their polite¬ 
ness and attention to courtes)' to an inconvenient extent. Some semi¬ 
naries of education (as at Benares, &c.) are still supported by the princes 
and other respectable and opulent native inhabitants, but often in a very 
irregular manner. With respect to the Hindu College in Calcutta, es¬ 
tablished under the au.spices of government on a highly resjjectable and 
lirm footing, many learned Clu'istians object to the system therein follow¬ 
ed of teaching litei'ature and .science without religion being united with 
them ; because they consider this as having a tendency to destroy the 
religious principles of the students (in which they were first brought up 
and which consequently were a check on their conduct), without sub¬ 
stituting anything religious in their stead. 

12. Q. What influence has superstition over the conduct of the people ? 

A. I have alreadj' noticed this in rejdy to query 2ud. 

13. Q. What is the prevailing opinion of the Native inhabitants 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators, Native 
and European P 

A. The peasantr}' and \illagers in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifferent about either the former or present government, and 
attribute the protection thej may enjoy or oppression they niay suffer 
to the conduct of the public officers inunediately presiding over them. 
But men of a.spiring character and niembers of such ancient families as 
are very niuch reduced by the present system, consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public situations which natives are allowed to 
hold under the British Government, and are dicidedly disaffected to it. 
JMany of those, however, who engage prosperously in conimerce, and of 
those who are secured in the peaceful possession of their estates by the 
permanent settlement, and such as have suflScient intelligence to foresee 
the probability of future improvement which presents itself under the 
British rulers, are not only reconciled to it, but really view it as a blessing 
to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference to the general 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community, that the 
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only cour ..e of policy which can ensure their attachment to any form of 
Government, would be that of making the eligible to gradual promotion, 
according to their respective abilities and merits, to situations of trust 
and respectability in the state. 


(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London : 

September 28, 1831. 


NOTE 


In replying to Queries 2ud, yth and 10th, I have felt great deli¬ 
cacy in offering to the British public, situated at the distance of so many 
thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own countrymen, 
and of their intelligence and capability of improvement; lest I should 
be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in their favour. 
I have, therefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments in very moderate 
language. 

In replying to Query 11, I wish to be distinctly understood as 
referring to those Natives of India who have been brought up under the 
mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
conimunication and intercourse more or less with Imropeans, arc pro¬ 
gressively beconiing imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, and 
will, in the course of time, most probably approximate very nearly to 
them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, and may 
in a few years appear strange to those who do not consider and make 
allowance of these changes. 
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No. I 

Since the foregoing evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words : 

“No civil servant should be sent to India under twenty-four or at 
least twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among thein should 
be admitted into the judicial line of the service, unless he can produce 
a certificate from a profe.ssor of Phiglish law to jjrove that he possesses 
a competent knowledge of it.’’ 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in sujjport of this position, 
and also in reply to Quer>' 77, I beg here to quote (with deference to 
that gentleman’s extensive oriental ac(juirem.tnts), the authority of 
Sir William Blackstone, given in his introduction to the celebrated 
“Commentaries on the Laws of England’’, an authority which stands 
very high in the estijuation of the British public. 

“Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdiction be deficient 
in the knowledge of the law, it will reflect infinite contempt on himself 
and disgrace upon those who emploj' him. And yet the consequence 
of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and sniall: his judgment 
may be exanuned and his errors rectified by other courts. But how 
much more serious and affecting is the case of a superior judge, if with¬ 
out any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide a question upon 
which the welfare and subsistence of whole families may depend, where 
the chance of liis judging right or wrong is barely equal, and where if 
he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of the most alarming nature, 
an injury without possibility of redress.’’ *Sec. 1, No. 12. 

It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of minor causes, are after¬ 
wards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal, and also of the 
Sudder Dewany and Nizamut Adawlut (the highest civil and criminal 
tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causes, as well as in 
civil causes under 50,000 rupees; and that even in regard to causes 
above that sum, very few have the means of appeahng to the king and 
council in England. The peculiar difficulties and discouragements 
attending such appeals have been already pointed out in my evidence. 
(Judicial System, Q. 51). 
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No. II 

In niy paper on the Revenue vSystein I expressed an opinion that 
the permanent settlement has been beneficial to both the contracting 
parties, i.e., the government and the landholders. This position, which, 
as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not now rest 
upon theory ; but can be proved by the results of about forty years’ 
Ijractice. To illustrate this, I .subjoin the annexed statements. Nos. 
I and II, shewing the failure of the w'hole amount of the public revenue 
at Madras under the Ryotwary system as contrasted with the general 
increase of the revenue of Bengal under the Zamindary permanent 
settlement; the latter diffusing prosperity into the other branches of 
revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary system), without effecting 
any material increase, in that particular branch, has, by its impoverishing 
influence, tended to dry up the other sources of Revenue : a fact w'hich 
must stand valid and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority of the 
latter, until a contrary' fact of greater or at least equal weight can be 
adduced. 


Statement ist. — Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 

By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perjjetual Settlement, it appears that, in 
the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total increase 
on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 per cent (10171), 
and that this increase has been steadj' and progressive up to the 
present time ; in the first seventeen years (froni 1792-93 to 1809-10) it 
was about 42^- per cent; in the next eighteen j'ears (from 1809-10 to 
1827-28) 43y’5 per cent and in the last ten years of that period (from 
1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1810, p. 80 ; 
The-Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-iC, the revenue of Cuttack 
was incorporated with that of Bengal, but in 1822 the revenue of this 
Province did not exceed 185,000/. 


Statement 2^m.— Madras. 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during the same period of thirty-five years 
{i.e., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per, Cent, 
(4015) on the total amount of the whole revenuethat the increase 
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during the first seventeen years (from 1793 to 1810) was 43T^(r per cent; 
that in the next eight years the increase was only about 3^ per cent; 
and that in the last eighteen years, {i.e., from 1810 to 1828) there has been 
a decrease of 2 iVt) per cent. 

These results are extracted from the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs of the East India Company in rSto (p. 88) ; 
vSecond Report of 1830, (p. 98) and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. in 

A doubt has been expressed with regard to the polity and advan¬ 
tage of acting on the principle sugge.sted in my paper on the Revenue 
System (paragraj^hs 14 to 17), in which I expressed my oiiiuion as to 
the proi)riet5’’ (on grounds of justice and humanity) of fixing a maxi¬ 
mum rent to be ])aid by each of the cultivators, that their rents, 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase. I shall therefore here offer a few additional remarks on that 
point, shewing the policy of such a measure. 

vSince the establishment of the permanent settlement in the lower 
])rvinces of the llengal Presidency, the landholders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attached to 
the existing government (as I noticed in reply to No. 13 of the Addi¬ 
tional Queries). This cannot be said of the same class in the ceded and 
conquered provinces, whose estates have not been secured by a shnilar 
arrangement; and it is not the case with regard to the people of a large 
]noportion of the Madras Presidency, where no similar attachment can 
lie reasonably expected. Hence we may be justified in inferring that if the 
benefit of a permanent settlement were also extended to the cultivators, 
the farmers and labourers in every jiart of the country, both in the upper 
and lower provinces (who form the largest portion of the population of 
India) would be equally attached to government, and ready to rise in de¬ 
fence of it, as a militia or in any other shape that might be required; so as 
to .secure the British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from inter¬ 
nal intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping 
on foot an immense standing army at an enormous cost. This consideration 
is of great importance in respect to the natives of the upper and western 
provinces, who are distinguished by their superior bravery, and form the 
greater part of the British Indian army. If this race of men, who are by 
no means deficient in feelings of personal honour and regard for faniily 
respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible 
so long as the British power should endure, they would from gratitude 
and self-interest at all times be ready to devote their lives and property 
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in its defence. The saving that might be effected by this liberal and 
generous policy, through the substituting of a militia force for a great 
part of the present standing army, would be much greater than any gain’ 
that could be realized by any system of increasing land revenue that human 
ingenuity could devise. How applicable to this case is the following line 
of the Persian sage (Sadi). “Be on friendly terms with thy subjects,.and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
his people is .an .army,’’ 

Bd rayat sulh kun wa’z jang i khasm aiman nishin 

Z’dnki shdhinshdh i ddil rd ray.at lashkar <ast. 

On the other hand the same conlidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, decennial or even centennial) 
formed on the narrow policy of securing a temporary advantage or remote 
jjroblematical gain to the government; since the love of offspring and 
the desire of continuing name and lineage in connection with the place 
of nativity and of residence, and with hereditaiA' property, .are the same 
in a peasant as in a primte.- 


No. IV 

An idea has gone abroad that the ])er.mancnt of Zamindary system, 
though undeniably beneficial to (k)vernment, has proved too advantage¬ 
ous to the landholders ; and the vast wealth which they are supposed to 
have derived from it has excited an anxiety in the minds of some to devise 
a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, that even the greatest 
landholder in the couritiy, such as the Rajah of Burdwan, who pays a 
land tax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees to Government, does not 
receive more than six or eight lakhs, about 20 per cent on the amount 
collected, for his own share as proprietor. For this sum they incur an 
immense responsibility to the Government; they are punishable for thefts 
and robberies committed within their estates, when suspected even of 
negligence in preventing or detecting such offences, and subject to loss 
by inundations and failure of crops. Some may have about an equal sum 
with that payable to gevernment, and a very few double ; these almost 
exclusively in the eastern parts of Bengal. But the generality are by 
no means so favourably situated as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly 
proved by the estates which come into the immediate management of 
Government in the Court of Wards, and which may be easily inferred from 
the frequent sales of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Supposing these landholders of Bengal to stand in the place of the 
fanners in England, who are considered to pay about one-third of Idle 
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produce of their farms as rent; is there anything so unreasonable, if 
the Zamiudars receive 15 or 20 ]>er cent; a very few 30 per cent of the 
produce of their estates ? If the persons above alluded to, w'ho suppose 
the Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the law of primoge¬ 
niture is not established or observed, the effect of hereditarv 'succession 
will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce the im oines of the land¬ 
holders, that veiy few, if any', rich Zamindars can be found in the country'. 

No. V 

In illustration of the statement made in my reply to Query 52, 
on the Revenue System, that as a suni of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it w'ith fortunes realized there, a different 
system, calculated to encourage hatrojjeans of capital to become per¬ 
manent settlers with their families, would necessarily' greatly' improve the 
resources of the country' ; I here subjoin some tables showing the amount 
]>aid to the ]jrinci])al Knro])ean Civil Officers of the Government in the 
General, Judicial and Revenue Departments in India in 1826-7. The 
Military Establishment, of course, is not imluded. Besides, such Europe¬ 
ans as are barristers, solicitors, and law officers paid by fees, merchants, 
agents, and planters also, not being permitted to settle in the country, 
retire from it with their fortunes ; and these, likewise, are not included 
in the statement. Moreover, many' miscellaneous and. minor officers are 
not enumerated in the subjoined list; I also annex a note shewing the 
amount of the Revenue of India exjiended in England. 


BENGAL CIVIL OFEICIvS 
I.— Gknkkat, Branch 


Per Annum 
Indian Monev. Sterling. 
Rs. ■ £ 


Governor-General’s Salary 

2,44,181 

24,418 

3 Members of Council, in all .. 

2,93.017 

29,301 

6 Secretaries to Gevernment .. 

2,74,000 

27,400 

3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court .. 

1 , 95.344 

19.534 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta 

50,303 

5,030 

Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains 

3,00,222 

30,022 

Advocate-General, Company’s Attorney, and 



Standing Council .. 

80,581 

8,058 


lO 
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Per Annum 

Indian Money. Sterling. 
Rs. / 


Gwalior, Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Indore, Nepal).,.. 
9 Local (Political) Agents, with 6 Assistants and 

6,81,509 

68,150 

Surgeons 

5 Ditto ditto (at Joypore, Ilarowtee, for 

2. 37.-173 

23.7.17 

Sikh and Hill Affairs—Serowhce, Mhairwarra) 

9.1.241 

9..124 

18 Assistants 

1,29,000 

12,900 

II Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 

86,640 

8,664 

Postmaster-General .. ^ 

60,635 

6,063 

Accountant-General 

44 , 4 (X> 

4.440 

Sub-Treasurer 

36,000 

3,600 

4 Mint Ma.sters 

60,993 

6,099 

4 Assay Masters 

()0,6oo 

6,060 

/ 

II.— JrDici.\i, Branch 



Supreme Civil and Criminal Courts {Sudder Dcwanee and 

Nizamut A dawlnts.) 

Rs. 

i 

5 Judges 

2,80,000 

28,000 

I Registrar and Deputy' 

39,600 

3,960 

4 Assistants 

27,683 

2,768 

2 Translators 

9,600 

960 

Four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, 

viz., Calcutta, Dacca, 

Moorshedabad and Patna. 

Rs. 

£ 

17 Judges 

6 ,55 ,ckx) 

65,500 

6 vSurgeons, at Rs. 4,800 

28,800 

2,880 

Tivo Additional Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Benares and 
Bareilly, 9 Judges ; also Benares City Adawlut, Ghazeepore, JuanJore 

and Mirzapoor, 4 Judges and Magistrates. 



Rs. 

£ 

13 Judges 

5 Registrars, and Registrars and Joint Magis¬ 

4,71,196 

47.119 

trates 

51,082 

5,108 

8 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 

38,400 

3.840 
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Three Oily Adawluls — Dacca, Moorshedabad, Palm. 

Per Annum 

Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

1 

3 Judges with Magisterial power .. S. 

84.000 

8,400 

5 Registrars 

37,200 

3,720 

Forty Zillah Adawluls, 



49 Judges, Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates, 

12,13,762 

1,21,376 

57 Registrars (or Registrars and Joint Magistrates) 

4,39.893 

43,989 

49 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 

2,26,393 

22,693 

Suiierintendents and Assistant do. 

1,38,120 

13,812 

5 Commissioners and Assistant do. 

1,18,510 

11,851 


Ill.—RlvVJv^a7E BkANCII 
Lower Provinces. 


Board of Revenue, 3 Members 
Secretary 

Sub-Secretary and 2 Assistants 
3 Commercial (or Opium) Agents in Beliar, 

Benares, Malwa 

Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 2 Members 
Secretary 
8 Salt Agents 

20 Collectors of Custojns and Duties 
5 Superintendents of Stam2)s and of Salt 
2 8 Collectors in the Dower Provinces 
Commissioner in the Sundarbiinds 
10 Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hooghley, 

Jungal Mehals, N. E. of Rungpore, Kumaoon, 

Cuttack, Balasore, Kherdah 
Seenretary of Presidency Committee of Records 
and Registrar 

Western Provinces. 

Board of Commissioners, 3 Members .. 1,44,487 14,448 

Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistant .. 42,744 4,274 

12 Collectors, 2 Dy.-Collectors, and 1 Sub-Collector 4,14,792 41,479 


1,40,000 

14,000 

26,784 

2,678 

20,400 

2,040 

1,56,091 

15.609 

1,05.000 

. 10,500 

29,449 

2,944 

2,89.354 

28,935 

4.30,695 

43.069 

1,22,099 

12,209 

6,06,288 

60,628 

22,800 

2,280 


1.99.424 

19,942 

10,800 

1,080 
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Central Provinces. 

l^er Aunuia 

Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members 

1,45,000 

14,500 

Secretary and 5 Assistants 

58,179 

5,817 

16 Collectors and Sub-Collectors 

3,5.3,129 

35,312 

Agent to Govr.-General in Saugor & Nerbuddah 

50,000 

5,000 

9 Assistants in charge of IJi.stricts 

1,23,765 

12,376 


The allowance.s of the Civil Officers in the Presidencies of Madras 


and Bombay, are similar to those of Bengal ; the chief difference exists 
between the salaries of the Governors and Members of Council in these 
Presidencies, and those of the Governor-General in Bengal and the 
Members of his Council. I shall, therefore, only subjoin an Abstract 
of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the Three Presidencies. 


Ahsiracl oj the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants, and Military 
and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, distinguishing the different Branches and Total Expense of 
the same in the year 1827. {Extracted from Official Returns, ordered to be 
printed, 'iffh Feb. 1830). 


1827 1 

i 

Ben GAT, 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total 

Branches ;Nos. 

Allowances 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Nos. xVllowauces 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

General .. 

302 

42.47-914 

124 

14,25,735 


13,34,391 

507. 7t),o8,04o 

Judicial ..| 

236 

40,48,268 

101 

16,53,975 

6(, 

9,68.733 

403; 66,70,976 

Revenue .. i 

177 

37,11,206 

85 

13:95,052 

65 

7,82,370 

327: 58.88,631 

Marine . . | 

16 

1,42,74.0 

22 

78,078 

20 

1,60,596 

58; 3,81,414 

Commercial| 


* 

() 

1,25,978 

5 

1,04,981 

11; 2,30,959 

Totals .. j 

731 

1,21,50,131 

338 

46,78,8i8j 

237 

33,51,071 

I306j 2,01,80,020 


Total number of persons, one thousand, three hundred and six. 

Total amount of money, two crores, one lakli, eighty thousand and 
twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions Ivnglish money. 

Note .—In tho above iStaU)inent the Kujjeo is taken at two sliillings for the 
convenience of calculation; tho real rate of exchange, however, has varied con¬ 
siderably, and of late years may ho taken at an average, perhaps, of Is. lOd.; con¬ 
sequently 10 or 11 Rui)eos will constitute a Pound Sterling. 
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N.B .—By the evidence of Messrs. Blyod and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Auditor-General of tlie East 
India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken liefore the 
(Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February 1830, it appears 
that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
territorial account amounts, on an average, to 3,ooo,o*>j/. sterling 
annually. It includes the expenses at the Board of Control and India 
House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions to Civil and Military' 
Officers in Europe for services in India, wth interest of money realized 
there, &c., &c., besides 453,588^. for territorial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dated the 20th of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to tire Government of India,’’ by a very able servant 
of the Company, holding a respon.sible situation in Bengal, the Directors 
state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the annual 
remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate 
of nearly 2,000.ocx)/. per annum for a series of years past.” (p. 70.) 
From these and other authentic documents the author calculates the 
amount of capital, or “the aggregate of tribute, public and private, .so 
withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at 110,000,000/.’’ (p. 65.) 
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ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY EUROPEANS * 

Much has been said and written by ]>ersons in the ciupiuy of the 
Hon. East India Com'])any and others on the subject of the settlement 
of Europeans in India, and many various opinions have been expressed 
as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend such a 
political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the principal 
effects which, in my humble opinion, jnay be expected to result from this 
measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived 
from such a change. 


Adv.^ntagivs 

First — lutropean settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving its 
])roducts (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already happened. 
^vith respect to indigo, and improvements in tlie mechanical arts, and 
in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by which the 
natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly .—By a free and extensive communication with the \'arious 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and domestic 
inconveirience, and disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly .—The European settlers being more on a par with the 
rulers of the countrA% and aware of the rights belonging to the subjects 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering justice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
lingland, the introduction of many necessary' improvements in the 
laws and judicial system ; the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly.—T:\iQ presence, countenance and support of the Eu- 
rojrean settlers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
the impositions and oppression of their landlords and other superiors, 
but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authoritj’’.^ 

•This originally appeared in the General Appendix to the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Com¬ 
pany, 1832.—Ed. 
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Fifthly .—The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present 
the bulk of the nati^■es (those residing at the Presidencies and some large 
towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring this means 
of national improvement than if the country had never had any inter¬ 
course or connection whatever with iCurope, 

Sixthly .— -As the intercourse betw'een the settlers and their friends 
and connections in pAU‘o])e would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government here 
would become much more correctly informed, and consequently much 
lietter qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at ]>resent. when, for 
any authentic information, the country is at the mercy of the represent¬ 
ations of conqiaratively a few individuals, and those chiefly the parties 
w'ho have the management of public affairs in their hands, and who can 
hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their owm labours w'ith a 
favourable eye. 

Seventhly .—In the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
w^est. Government w'ould be better able to resist it, if, in addition to 
the native poxmlation, it were siqqjorted by a large body of tluropean 
inhabitants, closely connected by national synqjathies wnth the ruling 
jiow'er, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment of 
their civil and ixflitical riglits. 

Eighthly .—The same cause would operate to continue the connec¬ 
tion betw'een Great Britain and India on a solid and ijermanent footing; 
provided only the latter countiy be governed in a liberal manner, by means 
of Parliamentary suirerinteudence, and such other legislative checks in 
this country as ma^’^ be devised and established. India may thus, for an 
unlimited period, enjoy union with England, and the advantage of her 
enlightened Government; and in return contribute to sup])ort the great¬ 
ness of this country. 

Ninthly. —If, however, events should occur to effect a separation 
between the two countries, then still the existence of a large body of 
respectable settlers (consisting of Eurojjeans and their descendants, 
professing Christianity, and speaking the Ehiglish language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed of superior knowledge, 
scientific, mechanical, and ijolitical) would bring that vast Empire 
in the east to a level wdth other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and, by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and by 
the help w^hich ma}^ be reasonably expected from Europe, they (the settlers 
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and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in enlightening and 
civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3 . I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages 
which may be apprehended, with the remedies v hi(di I think calculated 
to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 


DISADVANTAGIv 


Firsl .—The Kuropean settlers being a distinct race, belonging 
to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an ascen¬ 
dancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying exclusive 
rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less favoured 
class ; and the former being also of another religion, ma\' be disposed 
to w'ouml the feelings of the natives, and subject them to humiliations 
on account of their being of a different creed, colour and habits. 

As a remedy or pre\ entive of such a result, 1 would suggest, ist, 
That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are known 
from experience to be less dis])osed to annoy and insult the natives than 
persons of lower class, Euro])eaii settlers, for the first twenty j'ears at 
least, should be from among educated persons of character and cajntal, 
since .such persons are very seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding upon 
the religious or national prejudices of persons of uncultivated, minds ; 
2 nd. The enactment of equal laws, placing all classes on the same 
footing as to civil rights, and the establishment of trial by jury (the jury 
being composed impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check 
on any turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Kurojreans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows : the Euroi)ean.s 
j)ossess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier access 
to persons in authority, these being their owm countrymen, as proved 
l)y long experience in numerous instances ; therefore, a large increase 
of such a pri^'ileged poimlation must subject the natives to many 
sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native 
vakeels, Euroi)ean pleaders should be appointed in the country courts 
in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Presidencies, 
where the evil referred to is consecpiently not felt, because the counsel 
and attornies for botli parties, whether for a native or a Kuropean, have 
the same access to tlie judge, and are in all respects on an equal footing 
in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the na¬ 
tives of the interior of India have little or no opportunity of seeing any 
Europeans except persons of rank holding public offices in the country, 
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and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it under the res¬ 
traint of military discipline, and consequently those natives entertain a 
notion of European superiority, and feel less reluctance in submission ; 
but should Europeans of all ranks and classes be allowed to settle in the 
country, the natives who came in contact with them will materially alter 
the estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent collisions 
of interests and conflicting prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle 
between the foreign and native race till either one or the other obtain a 
complete ascendancy, and render the situation of their opponents so un¬ 
comfortable that no government could mediate between them with effect, 
or ensure the public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this 
may not hapiien in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, 
that no inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose sub- 
missiv'e disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied w'ith 
justice to the natic cs of the Up])er Provinces, whose temper of mind is 
directly the reverse. Among this spirited race the jarrings above alluded 
to must be expected, if the}' be subjected to insult and intrusion—a state 
of things which would, ultimately weaken, if not entirely undermine, the 
British i)ower in India, or at least occasion much bloodshed from time to 
time to keep tlie natives in subordination.^ 

The remedy alread}'pointed out (para, jrd, art. 1st, remedy ist), 
will, however also apply to this case, that is, the restriction of the Plu- 
ropean settlers to the respectable intelligent class already described, who 
in genera] may be expected not only to raise the Eunqiean character 
still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from the long 
standing bondage of ignorance anel suiierstition, and thereby secure their 
affection, and attach them to the government uneler w'hicfli they may 
enjoy the lilx-rty anel privileges so dear to i«;rsons of enlightened 
minds, 

vSome ap])rehend, as the fourth probable danger, that if the popula¬ 
tion of Inelia were raised to wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, by 
by accession and by the example of numerous respectable European 
settlers, the mixed ctnnmunity so formed would revolt ^as the United 
States of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and 
would ultimately establish independence. In reference to this, however, 
it must be observed that the Americans were driven to rebellion by mis- 
governnient, otherw ise they would not have revolted and sejiarated the:m- 
selves from Ivngland. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety to effect 
a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people, 
even tolerably well-ruled. Themixed community of India, in like manner, 
so long as they are treat ed liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, 
will feel no disposition to cut off its connection with England, which 
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may be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, 
as before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which 
jnay arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate 
or make prc dictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be kept up between two free and Christian countries, 
united as they will then be by resemblance of language, r* ligion, and 
manners. 

The fiftli obstacle in the way of settlement in india by Europeans 
is, that the climate in many jjarts of India may be found de.structivc, 
or at least very pernicious to European constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to retire 
to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave it to 
ruin, and that they would inpoverish themselves instead of enriching 
India. As a remedy I would suggest that many cool and healthy spots 
could be selected and fixed upon as the head-(quarters of the settlers 
(where they and their res])ective families might reside and superintend 
the affairs of their estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit 
them during the liot months, if their presence be absolutely required on 
their estates),such as the Suppatoo,the Nielgherry Hills, and other similar 
])laces, which are by no means pernicious to European constitutions. At 
all events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to 
India is not compulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection. At all events, no one will, I trust, 
oppo.se me when I say, that the settlement in India bj' Europeans should 
at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects niay be ascertain¬ 
ed by actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such .as 
to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the measitre may 
then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it jnay seem safe and 
cxi^edient to throw the country open to persons of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be permitted 
and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of locality or 
any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the government; and 
the result of this experiment niay serve as a guide in any future legislation 
on this subject. 


honDOK, July J4th, 1832. 


(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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AT) VE RTISKMENT 


Thk little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bnngla, has been for several weeks jrast in exten¬ 
sive circulation in those ])arts of the country where the practice of widows 
burning thcjuselves on the pile of their husbands is most prermlent. 
An idea that the arguments it cmiitains might tend to alter the notions 
that some European gentlemen entertain on this subject, has induced 
the writer to lay it before the British public also in its present dress. 


November 30, i(Si8, 



CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR 

ANN 

AN OPPONENT OF. THE PRACTICE 

OF 

BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE 


A dvocate . I am surprised that you endeavour to oppose the practice 
of Concremation and Postcremation of widows,* as long observ'ed in 
this country. 

Opponent. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take delight in the self-destruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose that suicide which is forbidden by all the Sastras, 
and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging that 
Concremation and Postcremation are forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what Angira and other saints have said on this subject: 

“That Woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Arundhati. 

“She who follow's her husband to another w^orld, shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five millions. 

“As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her husband by her powder, she enjoys delight along with him. 

“The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three 
races ; her father’s line, her mother's line, and the family of him to w'hom 
she was given a virgin. 

•When a widow is absent from her husband at the time of his death, ^e' 
may in certain cases burn herself along with some relic representmg the deceased. 
This practice is called Anumaran or Postcremation. 

12 
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“There possessing her husbaml as her chiefest good, herself the 
best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes of bliss with 
her husband as long as fourteen Indras reign. 

“Ka'cii though the nmn had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intinuite friend, the woman expiates those crimes. 

“There is no other way knovn for a virtuous wojiian except as- 
cei.d.ing the pile of her husband. It should, be understood, that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband." 

Here also what Vyasa has written in the jraralde of the pigeon : 

“A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his death entered, the 
flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her husband ” 

And hear Harita’s words ; 

“As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband’s 
death she shall Ire subject to transmigration in a female form ” 

Hear too what Vishnu, the saint, says : 

“After the death of her husband a wife must li\'e as an ascetic, or 
ascend his pile.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Purana on the subject of Post- 
cremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife ])lace his 
sandals on her breast, and pure enter the fire” 

The faithful widow is declared no suicide fry this text of the Rig 
\’'eda : “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obsequies.” 

('rotama, says : 

“To a Brahmani after the death of her husband. Postcremation is 
not permitted. But to women of the other classes it is esteemed a chief 
duty.” 

“Liv'ing let her benefit her husband ; dying she conijnits suicide.” 

"The woman of the Bralunan tribe that follows her dead, husband, 
cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey either herself or her 
husband to heaven.” 

Coucremation and Postcremation being thus established by the 
words of many sacred, lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and. desire to pevent their practice ? 

Opponenl. All those passages you have quoted, are indeed sacred 
law ; and. it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven for a considerable 
time. But attend to w’hat Manu and others say respecting the dut>' 
of widows ; “Bet her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
.pronounce the name of another man. Bet her continue till death for¬ 
giving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
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l)leasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women as were devoted to only one husband.” 

Here Manu directs, that after the death of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Ther,.;fore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whoni you have quoted, being contrary to the law 
of Manu, cannot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, ‘‘Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome and Vrihaspati, ‘‘Whatever !a ,\ is contrary 
to the law of Manu is not conimendable.” The Veda especially declares, 
‘‘By living in the jiractice of regular and occasional duties the mind may 
be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, and constantly meditating 
on the Sitpreme Being, absorption in Brahma may be attained. There¬ 
fore from a desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to be des¬ 
troyed ” Manu, Yajnavalkya, and others, have then, in their respective 
codes of laws prescribed to widow's, the duties of ascetics only. By this 
jiassage of the Veda, therefore, and the authority of Manu and others, 
the words you have quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for 
by the express declaration of the former, widow's after the death of their 
husbands, may, liy living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate. What you have said respecting the laws of Angira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and. I’ostcre- 
mation we do not admit : beeause, though a praeticc has- not been 
recommended by Manu, yet, if directed by other lawgivers, it should 
not on that account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
I'or instance, Manu directs the performance of Handhya, but says nothing 
of calling aloud on the name of Hari ; yet Vyasa prescribes calling on the 
name of Haii. The word.s of Vyasa do not contradict those of Manu. 
The same should be understood in the present instance. Manu has 
commended, widows to live as ascetics ; \’ishnu and other saints direct 
that they should either live as ascetics or follow' their husbands. There¬ 
fore the law of Manu may be considered to be applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent. The analogy you have drawn betw'ixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and that of Concremation and Postcre¬ 
mation does not hold. I'or, in the course of the day the performance 
of vSandhya, at the prescribed time, does not prevent one from invok¬ 
ing Hari at another period ; and, on the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya. In this case, 
the direction of one practice is not inconsistent with that of the other. 
But in the case of living as an ascetic or undergoing Concremation, the 
])erformance of the one is incompatible with the observance of the other. 
Soil. Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after the death of a husband, 
is incompatible W'ith immediate Concremation as directed by Angira 
and others; and, vice versa, Concremation, as directed b\' Angira and 
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others, is inconsistent with living as an ascetic, in order to attain absorp¬ 
tion. Therefore those two authorities are obviously contradictory of 
each other. More especially as Angira, by declaring that “there is no 
other way known for a virtuous woman except ascending the pile of her 
husband,” has made Concremation an indispensable duty. And Harita 
also, in his code, by denouncing evil consequences, in his declaration, 
that “as long as a woman shall not burn herself after the death of her 
husband, .she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form,” has 
made tliis duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in every 
respect contradictory to the law of Manu and others. 

Advocate. When Angira says that there is no other way for a 
widow except Concremation, and when Harita sa3's that the omission of 
it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by consider¬ 
ing them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit of Concre¬ 
mation, but not as prescribing this as an indispensable duty. All these 
expressions, moreover, convey a promise of reward for Concremation, 
and thence it appears that Concremation is only optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set down the words of Angira and Harita, that niake the diity 
incumbent, as meant onl^" to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre¬ 
mation, why do you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira, 
Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty ? And wh3' do 
you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, instead 
of tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? Moreover, 
in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view of reward is 
expressly prohibited. 

Advocate. What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can 3’ou set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation? “O 
fire ! let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with collyrium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may be, 
in uliison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels amongst, 
women.” 

Opponent. This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and the rest whom 3^ou have quoted, all praise thepractice of Concre¬ 
mation as leading to fruition, and are addressed to those who are occupied 
by sensual desires ; and you cannot but admit that to follow these 
practices is only optional. In repeating the Sankalpa of Concremation, 
the desire of future fruition is declared as the object. The text there¬ 
fore of the ^^eda which we have quoted, offering no gratifications, super- 
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sedes, in every respect, that which you have adduced, as well as all the 
woi ds of Angira and the rest. In proof we quote the text of the Kathopa- 
iiishad : “Faith in (lod which leads to absorption is one thing; and 
rites which have future fruition for their object, another. Fach of these, 
producing different consequences, hold out to man inducements to follow 
it. The man, who of these two chooses faith, is blessed : nnii he, who 
for the sake of rewarel jrractices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment 
of eternal beatitude.’’ Also the Mundakt)panishad : “Rites, of which 
there are eighteen nrembers, are all perishable : he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigrations ; and all 
those fools who, immersed in the foolish practice of rites, consider them¬ 
selves to be wise and learned, are repeatedly subjected to birth, disease, 
death, and other pains. When one blind man is guided by another, both 
subject themselves on their way to all kinds of distress.’’ 

It is asserted, in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the Smritis, 
Puranas, and Itihasas, that, “all those ignorant persons who attach them¬ 
selves to the words of the W-d.as that convey promises of fruition, con¬ 
sider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real hai)piuess, and 
say, that besides them there is no other realitc. Agitated, in their minds 
by these desires, the}' believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the 
chief object ; and. they dewote themselves to those texts which treat 
of ceremonies and. their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real conlidence in the 'Supreme Being.’’ Thus 
also do the Mundakopanishad and the Gita state that, “the science by 
which a knowledge of God is attained, is superior to all other knowledge.’’ 
'I'herefore it is clear frt)m tho.se passages of the Veda and. of the Gita, 
that the words of the \'eda wdiich promise fruition, are set aside by the 
texts of contrary import. Moreover, the ancient saints and holy teachers, 
and their commentators, and. yourselves, as well as we and all others, 
agree that Manu is better acquainted, than any other lawgiver with the 
s])irit of the Veda. And he, understanding the meaning of those different 
texts, admitting the inferiority of that which promised fruition, and 
following that which conveyed no promise of gratifications, has directed 
w idows to spend their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his 12th 
chapter, what acts are observed merely for the sake of gratifications, and 
what are not. “Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications 
ill this world or the next is called Prabartak, and those which are per¬ 
formed according to the knowdedge respecting God, are called Nibartak. 
All those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may enjoy heaven 
like the gods; and he who performs acts free from desires, jmocures 
release from the five elernents of this body, that is, obtains absorption.’’ 

Advocate. What } (>u have said is indeed consistent with the Vedas, 
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with Maiiu, aiul with the Bhagavad Gita. But from this I fear, that the 
passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that prescribe Concrematiou 
and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered us only meant to deceive. 

Opponent. There is no deception. The object of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are enveloi)ed in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested worshi]) of the Supreme Being. If they had no Sastras 
of rewards, they would at once throw’ aside all Sastras, and wmuld. follow’ 
their several inclinations, like elephants nnguided by the liook. In 
order to restrain such persons from being led only by their inclinations, 
the Sa.stra prescribes various ceremonies, as Syenayaga for one desirous 
of the destruction of the enemy, Pntreshti for one desiring a son, and 
Jyotishtoma for one desiring gratifications in heaven, &c. ; but again 
reprobates such as are actuated l)y those desires, and at the 
same moment ex])resses contempt for such gratifications. Had 
the Sastra not repeatedly reprobrated. both those actuated by desire 
and the fruits desired by them, all those texts might be considered as 
deceitful. In proof of what 1 hax e advanced I cite the following text of 
the Upaiiishad, “Knowdedge and rites together offer themselves to every 
man. The wise man considers which of these two is the better and which 
the worse. By reflecting, he becomes convinced of the superiority of 
the former, desjnses rites, and takes refuge in knowledge. And the un¬ 
learned, for the sake of Irodily gratifications, has recourse to the perform¬ 
ance of rites.” The Bhagavad Gita sacs ; "The Vedas that treat of 
rites are for the sake of those who are possessed of desire : therefore, O 
Arjuna ! do tlrou abstain from desires.” 

Hear also the text of the \'edare])rol)ating the fruits of rites: ‘‘As 
in this w’orld the fruits obtained, from cultivation and labour perish, so in 
the next world fruits derived from rites are i)erishable.” Also the 
Bhagavad Gita ; “Also those wdio observe the rites prescribed by the three 
Vedas, and through those ceremonies worship me and. seek for heaven, 
having become sinless from eating the remains of offerings, ascending to 
heaven, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, after the completion of 
their rewards, again return to earth. • Therefore, the observers of rites. 
for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend to heaven, and return to the 
world, and cannot obtain absorption.” 

Advocate. Though what you have advanced from the Veda and 
sacred codes against the practice of Concrematiou and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet we have had the practice prescribed by Harita 
and others handed down to us. 

Opponent. Such an argument is highly inconsistent with justice. 
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It is every way ijii])roper to perstuuk- to self-destructioaby citing passages 
of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident from your 
own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity with them, 
that the widow should voluntarily epiit life, ascending the flaming pile 
of her husbantl. But, on the contrary, you first bind down the widow 
along with the corpse of her husband, and then henp oxer her such a 
quantity of w'ood that she cannot rise. At the time too of setting fire 
to the pile, you jiress her down with large bamboos. In what passage of 
Harita or the rest do yeui lind authority for thus binding the woman 
according to your practice ? This then is, in fact, deliberate 
female murder. 

Advocate. Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding &c., yet were a woman after having recited 
the Sankalpa not to ])erform Concremation, it xvould be sinful, and consi¬ 
dered disgraceful by others It is on this account that we hax-e ado])ted 
the custom. 

Opponent. Resiiecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk : for in the same code's it is laid down, that the performance of a 
penance will obliterate the sin of (juitting the ])ile. Or in case of inabi¬ 
lity to undergo the regular penance, abse lutic n may be obtaineel by 
bestowing the value of a coxv, or three kalians of cowries. Therefore 
the sin is no cause of alarm. The disgn ee in the opinion of others is 
also nothing : for good men regard not the blame or reproach of persons 
who can reprobate those wiio abstain from the sinful murder of women. 
And do you not consider how great is the sin to kill a woman ; therein 
forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, and the fear of the 
v^astras, merely from a dread of the reproach of those who delight in 
female murder ? 

Advocate. Though tying dow'u in this manner be not authorized 
by the vSastras, yet we practise it as being a custom that has been 
observed throughout Hindustan. 

Opponent. It never was the case that the practice of fastening 
down widows on the pile was prevalent throughout Hindustan : for it 
is but of late years that this mode has been followed, and that only in 
Bengal, w'hich is but a small part of Hindustan. No one besides who 
has the fear of God and man before him, wdll assert that male or female 
murder, theft, &c., from having been long practised, ceasfe to be vices. 
If, according to your argument, custom ought to set aside the precepts 
of the Sastras, the inhabitants of the forests and mountains who have 
been in the habits of plunder, must be considered as guiltless of sin, and 
it would be improper to endeavour to restrain their habits. The Sastras, 
and the reasonings connected with them , enable us to discriminate right 
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and wrong. In t^ose tSastras sncJi female murder i,s altogetlier forbidden. 
And rea.son also declares, that to bind, down a woman for her destruction, 
holding out to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sin¬ 
ful act. 

Advocale. This practice may be sinful or anything else, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. vShould it cease, jjeople would gene¬ 
rally apprehend that if women did not iierform Concremation on the 
death of their husbands, they .might go astray ; but if they bum them¬ 
selves this fear is done away. Their family and relations are freed from 
apprehension. And if the husband could be assured during his life 
that his wife would follow him on the pile, his mind w’ould be at ease 
from apjirehelisions of her misconduct. 

Opponent. What can be d.one, if, merely to avoid the po.ssible 
danger of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin 
of female murder. But is there not also a danger of a woman’s going 
astray during the life-time of her husband, particularly when he resides 
for a long time in a distant country ? What remedy then have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocale. There is a great difference lietwixt the case of the 
husband's being alive, and of his death ; for ivhile a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his control; she 
must stand in aw'e of him. But after his death that authority ceases, 
and she of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent. The bastras which command that a wife slmuld live 
under the control of her husband during his life, direct that on his death 
she shall live under the authority of her husband’s family, or else under 
that f)f her jiarental relations ; and the Sastras have authorized the 
ruler of the country to maintain the observance of this law'. Therefore, 
the possibility of a woman’s going astray cannot be more guarded, against 
during the husband’s life than it is after his death, h'or you daily see, 
that even w'hile the husband is alive, he gives up his authority, and the 
wife separates from him. Control alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, 
words, and actions ; but the suggestions of w'isdom and the fear of God 
may cause both man and wmman to abstain from sin. Both the Sastras 
and experience .show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from w-ant of feel¬ 
ing we jjromote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is declared 
in our Veda and codes of law, that mercy is the root of virtue, and from 
our practice of hospitality, &c., our compassionate dispositions are'well 
known. 

Opponent. That in other cases you shew charitable dispositions 
is acknowledged. But by witnessing from your youth the voluntary 
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burning of women amongst your elder relatives, your neighbours and 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, and by observing the in¬ 
difference at the time when the women are writhing under the torture 
of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. For the same reason, 
when men or women are suffering the pains of death, you feel for them 
no sense of compassion, like the worshippers of the female deities who, 
witnessing from their infancy the slaughter of kids and buffaloes, feel no 
compassion for them in the time of their suffering death, while followers 
of Vishnu are touched with strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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THE AUTHOR. 
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ON CONCREMATION; 


A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATF, AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE 


AdvocaU’. Undkr the title of \'i(lhayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you have 
attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I ha^'e well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you ha^'e offered. Such parts of your answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passages already quoted by us, 
require no further observations nov'. But as to what you have advanced 
in opposition to our arguments ami to the Sastras, you will be pleased 
to attend to my reply. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your qth page you have given 
a particular interpretation to the following words of Vishnu, the 
lawgiver 

“Mrite bhartari brahmacharyam tadanwarohanam va”* meaning 
“after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile,” and implying that either alternative is optional. 
To this, }'ou say, eight objections are found in the Sastras, therefore one 
of the alternatives must be preferred : that is to say, the woman who 
is unable to ascend the flaming pile .shall live as an ascetic. This you 
maintain is the true interpretation ; and in proof you have cited the 
words of the Skanda Purana and of Angira, I answer. In every country 
all persons obser\'e this rule that meanings are to be inferred from the 
words used. In this instance the text of Vishnn is comprised in five words; 
1st, Mrite, “on death,’’ 2nd, bhartari, “of a husband,’’ 3rd, brahma¬ 
charyam, “asceticism,” 4th, tadanwarohanam, “ascending his pile,” 5th, 
va, “or.” That is, “on the death of a husband, his widow should become 
an ascetic, or ascend his pile.” It appears, therefore, from asceticism 
being mentioned first in order, that this is the most pious conduct for 
a widow to follow. But your interpretation, that this alternative is 
only left for widows who are unable to ascend the flaming pile, can by 
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110 means be deduced from the words of the text; nor have any of the 
expounders of the Sastras so expressed themselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshara, whose authority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of Concremation :— 
‘‘The widow who is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes only 
for a limited term of a small degree of future fruition, is authorized to 
accompany her husband.. ” * 

The .Sniarta Bhattacharya (Raghunandana, • the modern law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angira, that “besides 
Concremation there is no other pious course for a widow,” by the author¬ 
ity of the foregoing text of Vishnu ; and authorized the alternative 
of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, explaining 
the words of Angira as conveying merely the exaggerated praise of 
Concremation. 

Secondly, h'rom the time that Sastras have been written in Sans¬ 
krit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, as you have done, 
that the person who, desirous of the enjoyments of heaven, is unable to 
perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to the attain¬ 
ment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sastras uniformly declare 
that who are unable to pursue final beatitude, may perform rites, 
but without desire ; and persons of the basest minds who do not desire 
eternal beatitude, ma>' even iierform rites for the sake of their fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares 

“The person who does not exert himself to acquire that knowledge 
of God which leads to final absorption, may perforni ceremonies without 
expectation of reward, t 

To encourage and improve those ignorant persons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards. 
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Bhagavat Giia 

"If you are unable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works with a view to please jne, that by such 
works you may acquire a better state. If you are unable even to per¬ 
form rites solely for my sake, then, controlling yfun senses, endeavour 
to perform rites without the desire of fruition.’’’ 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over asceticism., 
which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as well 
as of the Bhagavad Gita and many others. As the Veda says— 

"Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious con¬ 
sideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses faith, despising 
fruition ; while a fool, for the sake of advantage and enjoyment, accepts 
the offer of rites. ’ ’ t 

Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can ])raise rites performetl for the sake of fruition, 
nor recommend them to others ; for nearly half^of the Bhagavad Gita 
is filled with the dispraise of such works, and with the praise of works 
performed without desire of fruition. A few of those passages 
have been quoted in the former conference, and a few others are 
here given. 

"Works performed, excejjt for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, O Arjuna, forsaking desire perforni works with the 
view to please God.’’J 

"The person who ])erforms works without desire of fruition, direct¬ 
ing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the person who is devoted 
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to fruition, and performs works with desire, he is indeed inextricably 
involved.”* 

“Oh, Arjuna, rites performed for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without desire, which lead to the acquisition of 
the knowledge of God. Therefore perform thou works without desire 
of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. Those who 
perform works for the sake of fruition are most debased.” t 

“It is niy firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits. 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unacquainted with 
the Sastras, to follow a debased, path, by hold.ing out to them as tempt¬ 
ations the pleasures of futurity, in tlefiance of all the Sastras, and 
nierely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that eight objections are to lie found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deduced from the works of Vishnu. To 
this I reply. 

First. To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of the ob¬ 
vious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and consistent, 
is altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the option¬ 
al alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have given the preference 
to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting this text of 
Vishnu in treating of Concremation, makes no allusion to such an objec¬ 
tion, but finally declares in favour of asceticism. 

Thirdly. Even allowing^ an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admit¬ 
ted such an alternative. For example :— 

Sruti. ‘‘Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley.”|j But 
the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of interpretation. 
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“That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made 
of wheat.’' 

“Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunrise.”* 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied ; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

qf^ 1 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you .should worship Vishnu. But no authors 
have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to give more 
or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary to the decision, 
of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted, by you in 
opposition to the optional alternative in question, taken as you assert 
from the Skanda Purana ;— 

“On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to perform Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must des¬ 
cend to hell ”t To confirm this text you have quoted the words of 
Angira ;—“There is no other pious course for a widow besides Concre- 
niation ; which you have interpreted, that “for a widow there is 
no other course so pious.” 

I answer, the words of Angira are express, that there is no other 
l)ious course for a widow than Concremation. And the Smarta com¬ 
mentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with the 
words of Vishnu already (pioted, declares, that it conveys merely 
exaggerated ]>raise of Concremation. 

But you, in opposition to the true meaning of the expression and 
to the interpretation given by the Smarta commentator, have explained 
those words to suit your own argument, that there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
)f the Sastras, what benefit do you propose by promoting the destruc- 
ion of feeble woman, by^ holding up the temptation of enjoyments in 
I future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 
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If the passage you have quoted frojn the Skanda Puraua really 
exist, the jiiode in which the Smarta con^nientator has explained the 
words of Angira (“there is no other virtuous course,’’) niust be applied 
to those of the Skanda Purana, viz., that the text of the Skanda Purana 
which contradicts Manu, Vishnu, and others, is to be understood as 
merely conveying exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concrema- 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable by 
the Upanishads of the Vedas and Smriti, anti by the Bhagavad Gita, 
above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by the perform¬ 
ance of works w'ithout desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, is every 
way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to the opinions maintained 
by ancient authors and commentators. 


Section II 

In the latter end of the 7 th page you have admitted, that the say¬ 
ings of Angira, Vishnu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance w'ith those of Manu ; but assert, that any law 
given by Manu, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to be 
considered annulled :—therefore, his authority in treating of the duties 
of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing between 
it and passages of Harita, and Vishnu and others. With a view to es¬ 
tablish this position you have advanced three arguments. The first 
of them is, that Vrihaspati says, “whatever law is contrary to the law of 
Manu, is not commendable,’’* in which the nominative case, “whatever 
law,’’ as being used in the singular number, signifies, that in case laws, 
given by a single person, stand in opposition to those of Manu they are 
not worthy of reverence, but if several persons differ from Manu in any 
certain point, his authority must be set aside. 1 reply. It has been the 
invariable practice of ancient and modern authors, to explain all texts of 
law so as to make them coincide with the law of Manu. They in no 
instance declare that the authority of Manu is to be set aside, in order 
to admit that of any other law'giver. But you have, on the contrary, 
set aside the authority of Manu, on the ground of inconsistence with the 
words of two or three other authors. In this you not only act contrary 
to the practice of all commentators, but moreover in direct opposition 
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to the authority of the Veda, for the Veda declares, whatever Maim 
lays down, that is commendable,”* which text you have yourself quoted 
in ]). 7. And as to what you have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati 
as being in the singular number, and therefore only applicable to a case 
in w'hich Mann is opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the 
w'ord “whatever,” being a general term, includes tvcry particular 
case falling under it ; and therefore his law must be followed, whatever 
number of authors there may be who lay down a different direction. 
And the reason of this is expressed, in the former part of the verse of 
Vrihaspati, that “Mann has in his work collected the meaning of the 
Vedas.” I'rom this it follows that whatcA'er law is inconsistent with the 
code of Mann, which is the substance of the Veda, is really inconsistent 
with the Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Admitting the ju.stice 
of \'our explanation of Vrihaspati's text, that the authority of anj' in¬ 
dividual lawgiver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but 
that w'hen se\'eral authorities coincide in laying down anj' rule inconsis¬ 
tent with his law, they are to be followed, one might on the same 
ljriiu;iple give a new explanation to the following text ;— 

“The i)erson who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments ; and he who actuallj- 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Sahasrayat, or a thousand, punish¬ 
ments. ’ ’ t 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and. that in the accusa¬ 
tive case also, are both in the singular number ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah¬ 
man, or where a m.an beats two or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
co,n?.jnitted. There are jnaii}' similar instances of laws, the force of 
u'hich would be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, and consequently the 
authority of Manu is superseded by a higher authority. I reply. In the 
12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have epoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vtdas, expressing “that the mind may be purified so as to 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the daily and occasional ceremonies, without the desire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed.” With this then and all similar texts, there is the most evi¬ 
dent concord with the words of Manu. Notwithstanding your admis- 
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sion to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas contradicts 
the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, “that what¬ 
ever Manu has declared is to be accepted,’’ it follows that there can be 
no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is certainly an 
apparent inconsistency between the text quoted, from the ceremonial part 
of the Rig Veda authorizing Coiicremation, and that above quoted from 
the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated Manu has given 
the preference, well aware that such])arts of the Veda are of more author¬ 
ity than the passage relating to debased, ceremonies. He has accordingly 
directed widows to live, practising austerities. The text of the Rig Veda, 
of course, remains of force to those ignorant wretches who are fettered, 
with the desire of fruition, which debars them from the hope of final 
beatitude. This too has been acknowledged by yourself, in p. ii, line 
17, and w'as also fully considered in the first Conference, p.13, line 18. 
You cannot but be aware too, that wdren there is doubt respecting the 
meaning of any text of the Veda, that interpretation which has been 
adopted by Manu is follow'ed by both ancient and modern authors. In 
the Bhavishya Pnrana, Mahader’a gave instructions for the performance 
of a penance for w'ilfnlh' slaying a Brahman ; but oliserving that this was 
at variance wdth the words of Manu, w'hich declare that there is no expia¬ 
tion for w'ilfully killing a Brhman, he does not set aside the text of Manu 
founded on the X'edas by his owm authority. Inrt explaijis the sense in 
which it is to be accepted;—“The object of the declaration of Manu that 
there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a Brahman, was the more 
absolute prohibition of the crime ; or it may be considered, as applicable 
to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes.’’* 'riie great Mahadev, then, did not 
venture to set aside the wn)rds of Manu, but you have proposed to set 
up the texts of Harita and Angira as of superior authority. 

Thirdty. You have quoted, with the view of doing away with the 
authority of Manu the text of Jaimini, signifying that if there be a 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the greater 
number must be adopted ; and therefore, as the authority of Manu, 
in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it must 
yield to theirs. I reply. It is apparent that this text, as well as common 
sense, only dictates, that where those who differ in opinion are equal 
in point of authority, the majority ought to be followed ; but if other¬ 
wise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the arrthoiity of the 
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Veda, though single, cannot be set aside by the concurrent authorities 
of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like manner the authority of Manu which 
is derived immediately froni the Veda, cannot be set aside by the con¬ 
tradicting authorities of the others either singly or collectively. More¬ 
over, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu, and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose 
the alternative of Concremation, or of living as aset. t;« s, on the other hand, 
besides Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have 
prescribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the authorities 
of Manu and others, do you persist in encouraging weak women to submit 
to murder, by holding out to them the temptations of future pleasures 
in heaven ? 


Section III 

The quotation from the Mundaka Upanishad and Bhagavad Gita, 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shev' the light in which rites 
should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some texts of 
the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, “Hew^ho 
desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse.”* 

In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to 
this effect: "That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works per¬ 
formed without desire are preferable to works performed for the sake of 
fruition ; and he also who performs those w orks without desire, is supe¬ 
rior to him who performs works for the sake of fruition.’ ’ If then w'orks 
without desire are acknowledged by you to be superior to works with 
desire of fruition, w'hy do you persuade widows to perform work for the 
sake of fruition, and do not recommend to them rather to follow asceticism, 
by which they may acquire eternal beatitude ? And with respect to your 
assertion, that "rites are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent with the 
Sastras ; for if all the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, 
were to be quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of these a few have 
been already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) There are indeed Sastras 
directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these are 
acknowledged to be of less authority than those which prohibit such rites ; 
as is proved by the following text from the Mundaka Upanishad : "Sastras 
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aie of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these the superior are those by 
which the Eternal God is approached.”* 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says : “Amongst Sastras, I am 
those which treat of God.”! 

In the f>ri Bhagavat is the following text : “Ill-minded persons, not 
perceiving that the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, call 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fiuit; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion. 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
adapted only for the most ignorant. I yearned men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
desire, but should never, for the sake of profit, attempt to drown them 
in the abj’^ss of passion. Raghunandana quotes and adopts the follow'- 
ing words : “Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to perform 
rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Pnrana, that fie who 
know^s the path to eternal happiness will not direct the ignorant to 
perform works wdth desire, as the good physician refuses to yield to the 
appetite of his patient for injurious food.”§ 


Section IV 


In page 17, line 13, of your treatise, you have said, that the Sastra 
does not admit that widows, in giving up the use of oil, and betel and 
sexual pleasures, &c., as ascetics, perform works without desire, and 
acquire absorption. And for this 5mu advance two proofs : the first, that 
it appears that Manu directs that a widow should continue till death as 
an ascetic, aiming to practise the incomparable rules of virtue that have 
been followed by such w'omen as were devoted to only one husband. 
From the word aiming, it follows, that the duties of an ascetic, to be 
practised by widows, are of the nature of those performed with desire. 
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Secondly. From the subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those 
widows who live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their 
youth ; therefore from the words ascending to heaven, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may be performed by them are for reward. I reply. 
I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities practised by widows 
cannot be considered as performed without desire, and leading to absorp¬ 
tion ; for whether austerities or any other kind of act be performed with 
desire or without desire, must depend on the mind of the agent. Some 
may follow asceticism or other practices for the sake of heavenly 
enjoyments, while others, forsaking desire of fruition, may perform them, 
and at length acquire final beatitude. Therefore, if a widow practise 
austerities without the desire of fruition, and yet her acts are asserted to 
be with desire of fruition, this amounts to a setting at defiance both 
experience and the Sastras, in a manner unworthy of a man of 
learning like yourself. As to what j'ou have observed respecting 
the word aiming in the text of Manu, it nev^er can be inferred 
from the use of that word, that the asceticism of w’idows must 
necessarily be with desire ; for with the object of final beatitude, we 
practise the acquisition of the knowledge of God, which no Sastras 
nor any of the learned has ever classed amongst works performed 
with desire of fruition. For no man possessed of understanding 
performs any movement of mind or body without an object. It is those 
works only, therefore, that are performed for the sake of corporeal en¬ 
joyment, either in the present or in a future state of existence, that are 
said to be with desire, and that are, as such, prohibited, as Manu defines: 
“Whatever act is performed, for the sake of gratifications in this ■w'orld or 
the next is called Prabarttak ; and those which are performed according 
to the knowledge of God, are called Nibarttak.’’* 

As to your second argument, that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, I reply ; that from these w'ords 
it does not appear that austerities should necessarily be reckoired amongst 
works perforrned for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not granted 
to those alone who irerform works with desire, but also to those who 
endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of attaining 
it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time in the heaven 
called the Brahmaloka, and again assume a human form, until they have, 
by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at length obtained absorp¬ 
tion. The Bhagavad Gita says distinctly : 
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"A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is born again in some holy and respectable 
family.”* 

Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator on Mann, says expressly in his 
observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic widows ascend 
to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from their youth. 
By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend to heaven in the 
same way as those pious devotees who have already acquired final beat¬ 
itude, which can only be attained by works performed without desire. 
And hence the austerities of widows must be reckoned amongst works 
without desire. 


SivCTION V 

In page 18, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes Concre- 
mation has a higher reward than she who lives as a devotee ; for the 
husband of the woman who performs Concremation, though guilty of the 
murder of a Brahman, or of ingratitude or treachery towards a friend, 
has his sins, by her act, exiiiated, and is saved from hell, and her husband’s, 
her father’s, and her mother’s progenitors, are all beatified, and she her¬ 
self is delivered from female form. I replj'. You have stated in page 27, 
commencing at the 3rd line, that works without desire are preferable to 
those performed for the sake of fruition ; while here again you say, 
that Concremation is preferable to asceticisni. You have, however, 
assigned as a reason for your new doctrine, that Concremation saves 
progenitors as well as the husband. I have already shewn, that such 
promises of reward are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order 
to induce them to follow some kind of religious observance, and to with 
draw from evil conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a 
desire of fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, in defiance of 
all the Sastras, you maintain that such promises of reward are to be 
understood literally, and not merely as incitements, still there can be 
no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to jnind and body, as 
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burning a person to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; for 
by making an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single flower of 
Karabir, either to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty millions of lines of progenitors 
may be saved. 

“He, who niaketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend to the heaven 
of Siva.’’* 

“By pieseuting a single Karabir, white or not white, to V’ishiiu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.’’ f 
Nor is there any want of ijromise of reward to those who perform 
works without desire. In fact, rather more abundant rewards are held 
out for such works than those you can c^uote for the opjrosite i)ractice. 
“Those who have acquired knowledge in the prescribed mode can, by- 
mere volition, save any number of progenitors ; and all the gods offer 
worship to the <levotees of the Supreme Being.’’I 

A volume lilled. with texts of this kind might be easily w'ritteu. 
Moreover, should, even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
reward be omitted or rnistaken, the fruits are destroyed, and evil is pro¬ 
duced. But there is no bad consequence from a failure in works per 
formed without desire, for the completion of tliese, even in ])art, is 
advantageous. In proof I c^uote the Bhagavad Gita ; “Works without 
desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; and if any 
member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as in w'orks per 
formed with desire. And the performance of even a small portion of a 
work without desire brings safety’’.11 

There is evidently a possibility' of a failure in some portion of the 
rite of Coucremation or Postcreniation, particularly in the mode in which 
you perform the ceremony contraty to the directions of the Sastras. 
What connection is there betwixt that mode and the enjoyment of 
temporary heavenly gratifications—a mode which only subjects the 
w'idow to the consequences of a violent death ? 
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Section VI 

Again in p. 17, line 3, >ou admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend t(y the acquisition of knowledge thaii to die by Con 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to prevent them froni pursuing the acquisition of 
knowledge, jmu observe, that women are naturally prone to pleasure, 
are extremely devoted to works jirwluctive of fruits, and are always 
subject to their passions. To persuade such persons to forsake Con- 
cremation, in Older to attempt the acquisition of knowledge is to destroy 
their hopes in both ways. In support of your opinion you have quoted 
the Gita : “Those ignorant persons who are devoted to works ought not 
to be dissuaded from jierforming them.’’* 

I reply. Your object in persuading women to burn themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you considei women, even of res¬ 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their passions; 
and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose both prospects 
of hope, by giving up Concremation, and attempting to acquire knowledge. 
For this reason you lead them to the destruction of their lives, by hold¬ 
ing out to them the temptation of future rewards. It is very certain that 
all mankind, whether male or female, are endowed wnth a mixture of 
passions ; but by study of the Sastras, and frequenting the society of 
respectable persons, those passions may be gradually subdued, and the 
capability of enjoying an exalted state may be attained. We ought, 
therefore, to endeavour to withdraw both men and women from debased 
sensual pleasures, and, not to persuade them to die w'ith the hope of 
thereby obtaining sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain period 
of gratification, tliey are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, 
and subjected to affliction. The Sastras have directed those men or 
women, who seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this 
doctrine, that they may escape from the giievous pain of this world ; 
and they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the hope of reward by those who do not seek after divine know¬ 
ledge in order that their minds may be purified, and prepared to leceive 
that knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the Sastras, make 
it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future base and fleeting 
enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition of that divine know¬ 
ledge which leads to final beatitude. Widows, therefore, by leading an 
ascetic life in the performance of duties without desire, may purify their 
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nunds and acquire divine knowledge, which may procure for them final 
beatitude. And consequently there is no reason why they should lose 
both objects of future hope by forsaking Concremation. 

“Oh Arjuna, by placing their reliance on me, wonien and those 
of the lower classes of Vaisya and Sudra may obtain the highest 
exaltation.” 

You, however, considering women devoted to their passions and 
consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform Concremation ; and. nxaiutain that, if any amongst them 
should not burn with their husbands, according to your final decision 
from the Sastras, they must lose the hopes that belong to both practices ; 
because according to your opinion, they are entirely incapable of 
acquiring divine knowledge, and by not adopting Concremation, they 
give up the prospect of future gratifications. As to your quotation 
from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to works ought not to be dis¬ 
suaded from the performance of them, it may be observed that this text 
applies only to rites offered without desire of rewards, though applied 
by you to works performed, for the sake of future enjoyment, in direct 
inconsistency with the authority of the Gita. The object of this, as well 
as of all texts of the Gita, is to dissuade men from works performed, with 
desire. The Gita and its Commentaries are both accessible to all. Let 
the learned, decide the point. 

You have quoted the following text of Vasishtha : “He who 
being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, saying, ‘I am a knower of 
God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procurable from works, nor 
attain final beatitude, the fruit of devine knowledge.” t 

I admit the force of this text. For whether a nian be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster either of divine knowledge 
or of any other acquirement, he is indeed most despicable ; but I am 
unable to see how this text, which forbids vain glory, is applicable to the 
question before us, which relates to the Concrenration of widows. 


Skction VII 

In your 20th page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the widow 
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to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This is very incorrect, 
for it is a gross misrepresentation of our argument; because Concre- 
mation or Postcrematioii is a work performed for the sake of future re¬ 
ward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, and other Hastras, have 
declared to be most coutemj)tible. Consequently, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissuade widows front the act 
of Concremation or Postcrematioii, that they might not, for the sake 
of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce the attain¬ 
ment of divine knowledge. As to the mode in which you murder widows 
by tying them to the pile, we do exert ourselves to prevent such deeds, 
for those who are witnesses to an act of murder, and neglect to do any¬ 
thing towards its prevention, are aeconqdices in the crime. 

In justification of the crime of burning widows by force, you have 
stated, towards the foot of the same page, that in those countries where 
it is the custom for widows to ascend the llaming pile, there cannot be 
any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; but where that 
is not the mode followed, and it is the practice for those that burn the 
corpse to place a portion of fire contiguous to the pile, so that it may 
gradually make its way to the pile, and at that time the widow, according 
to the prescribed form, ascends the pile, in this mode also there is nothing 
contrary to the Sastras. You have at the same time cpioted two or three 
authorities to shew, that rites should be performed according tothe custom 
of the country. I reply. Pemale murdei, murder of a Brahman, parricide, 
and similar heinous crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by 
alleging the custom of a country in their behalf; by such customs rather 
the country in w'hich they exist is itself condemned, I shall write more 
at large to this inirpose in the conclusion. The practice, therefore, of 
forcibly tying down women to the pile, and burning them to death, is 
incoirsistent with the Sastras, and highly sinful. It is of no consequence 
to affirm, that this is customary in any particular country—if it were uni¬ 
versally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The pretence that 
many are united in the commission of such nuirder will not secure them 
froiii divine vengeance. The customs of a country or of a race may be 
followed in matters where no particular rules are prescribed in the Sastras; 
but the wilful murder of widows, prohibited by all Sastras, is not to be 
justified by the practice of a few. Prom the Skauda Purana : “In those 
matters in which neither the Vedas nor lawgivers give either direct 
sanction or prohibition, the customs of a country or of a race may be 
observed.”* 
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If you insist that the practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to the directions of the Sastras, is still proper to be 
observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in Siva- 
kanchi and Vishnukanchi, it is the custom of the people of all classes 
of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, to revile 
the god peculiarly worshipped by the people of fht other:—those of 
Vishnukanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same manner 
holding Vishnu in contempt. Are the inhabitants of those places, 
whose custom it is thus to revile Siva and Vishnu not guilty of sin ? 
For each of those tribes may assert, in their own defence, that it is the 
practice of their country and race to revile the god of the other. But 
no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse saves them from 
sin. The Rajputs also, in the neighbourhood of the Dooab, are accustom¬ 
ed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also must not be considered 
guilty of the crime of child-murder ,as they act according to the custom 
of their country and race. There are many instances of the same kind. 
No Pandits, then, would consider a heinous crime, directly contrary to 
the Sastras, as righteous, by \vhate\ er length of jnactice it may apjiear 
to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to burn a widow after tying her 
down on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have then quoted, our 
argument for the o])|)o.site o])iiiion, that “the inhabitants of forests and 
mountains are accustomed, to robbery and murder ; but must these be 
considered as faultless, because they follow only the custom, of their 
country?’’ To this you have again replied, that respectable people aie 
not to be guided by the example of inoirntaineers and foresters. But the 
custom of burning wid(Avs you say, “has been sanctioned by the most 
e.xemplary Pandits for a length of time. It is the custom, then, of respect- 
ablepeo])le that is to be followed, and not that of men of no principles.’’ 
I answer. Respectability and want of respectability, depend upon the 
acts of men. If people of this province, who have been con-stantly guilty 
of the wilful murder of w'omenljy tying them to the pile in which they are 
burnt, are to be reckoned amongst the respectable, then why should not 
the inhabitants of mountains and forests be also reckoned good, who 
p;rpetrate murder for the sake of their livelihood, or to propitiate their 
cruel deities ? To shew that the custom of a country should be followed, 
you have quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that the example of Brah¬ 
mans well versed in the Sastras, of good understanding, and whose practice 
is in conformity W'itli reason and the Sa.stras, not subject to passion, 
and accustomed to perform good works, should be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of Vymsa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of reason, being various,the practice 
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pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. You have 
shewn that the example of men versed in the Sastras, and who act in 
conformity with reason and the Sastras, should be followed ; but can 
you call those who, in defiance of the Sastras, wilfully put women to death 
by tying them down to the pile on which they are burnt, illustrious, 
acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts prescribed by the Sastras 
and by reason ? If not, their example is to be disregarded. If you can 
call those, who wilfully tie down women to put them to death, righteous 
and illustrious, then there is no instance of unrighteousness and depravity. 

I have already said, that when any act is neither directly authorized nor 
prohibited by the Sastras, the custom of the country or of the race, 
should be the rule of conduct; but in the present case, the words are ex¬ 
press in prescribing that the widow shall enler the flaming pile. But 
those who, in direct defiant e of the authority of the Sastras, act the part 
of woman-murderers, in tying down the widow' to the pile, and, subse¬ 
quently appl5dng the flame, burn her to death, can never exculpate them¬ 
selves from the sin of woman-murdei. As to the words you have quoted 
from the Skamla Purana, signifrdng that the arguments of one who has 
no faith in Siva and Vishnu can have no w eight in the discussion of the 
legality of facts, Ireply, this text is applicable to those wdio worship images. 
Tho.=e who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their w ords to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kularuava • “He whose mouth does 
not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a perrance and 
be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is undoubted.’’* These 
words are applicable onlj' to those who follow' the Tantras ; and if all sirch 
texts are considered otherwise ap])licable than in relation to the sects 
to whom they are directed, there is no possibility of reconciling the 
variances betwixt the different Sastras. The Sa.stras, treating of God, 
contains the following words; “Acts and rites that originate in movements 
of the hands, and other members of the body, being perishable, cannot 
effect beatitude that is eternal.’’t 

“Those that worship fonhs under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation ; for no perishable means can effect the acquisi¬ 
tion of an imperishable end..’’t 
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“That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre¬ 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject to 
passion and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty not 
guilty of?”* That is, he is guilty of those sinswhict are considered as 
the most heinous, as well as of those that n,u considered ordinary' sins. 
Therefore the words of so sinful a person can have no weight in the dis¬ 
cussion of the legality of rites. 


Section VIII 


You have stated in p.2, that in the same manner as when, pait of 
a village or of a piece of clothhas been burnt,the\illage orpiece of cloth 
is said to be burnt, so if a protion of the pile is inflamed, the whole pile 
may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with jiropriety bo affirn'cd, 
that widows do in this country ascend, the flaming pile. 

I reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid, divine 
punishment by thus playing uiion w'ords ? —for W'e find, in the text of 
Haiita and of Vishnu the phrase “Pravivesahutasanam,” which means 
entering into flames, and the term “Samarohedd.hutasanam,” signifying 
ascending the flames. You have interpreted, these directions kt this w^ay ;— 
that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire may be placed, and ajiiece 
of grass or rope may connect the fire w'ith the pile ; and that thus, by 
ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest degree affected 
by the fire, the widow may' fulfil the direction of a.sccnd.ing and entering 
the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in vulgar dialect and in 
Sanskrit, the word “Praves” expresses only’the introgression of one 
substance into another ; as for example, “Griha pravesh koiiachhilam,” 
/ entered the house ; the word entered cannot be used unless I actually- 
passed into the house, llf a long bamboo be attached, to the house and 
a xope be fastened to that bamboo, no one can in any language say% 
that in merely touching that rope or baniboo he has entered, that house. 
If a single billet of wood belonging to the pile W'ere indeed inflajned, then 
you might say, according to your quibble regarding the burning of the 
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cloth and of the village, that the pile was iiiflaiiied, and the flaming pile, 
entered ; but even this is by no means the case, in the mode in which youi 
pile is used. Unless, however, the pile is so comjfletely in fire that the 
flames may surround the whole of her bod\, the woman cannot be said 
to enter into the flame. You must then, before you can justify your 
murder of helpless women,prepare a new dictionary; but there is no great 
probability of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page you assert, that those who tie 
down the'W'oman to thej)i]e according to the custom of the countr}^, are 
not guilty of violation of the Sastras : for it is to be understood from the 
words of Harita before quoted, that until her body be burnt, the widow 
cannot be d.eliveied. from female form, which imjdics that her body ought 
to be comi)letely consumed ; and that it is on this account that these 
who burn her make her fast to the pile, lest by accident any part of the dead 
body should fall out of the pile, and. fail of being consumed, and. in that 
case the burning beincomplete. This practice of tying down, therefore, is 
also conformable to the Sastra ; and. those wht), in burning the woman, 
make her fast to the ])ile, are not therein guilty of any sin, but rather 
perform a pious act. In sup])ort of this assertion you have quoted 
the words of Apastamba, signifying that he who performs an act pres¬ 
cribed by the Sastras, or he who persuades or permits another to jrerforrn 
a prescribed, act, ascends to heaven ; and. he wlro commits an act for¬ 
bidden by the Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to j)erform 
a prohibited, action, sinks to hell. 

I reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from pain, that she is made fast—but merely, lest any fragments of the 
body should fall from the pile unburnt, that she is tied down to the pile 
while alive. I ask, is it with an iron chain that the woman ia made fast, 
or with a common rope ? For by securing the body by means of iron, the 
danger of portions if it being scattered from the pile may undoubtedly be 
avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body is bound with a common rope, 
the rope will be consumed before life has altogether quitted the body 
and the rope, when so burned, can be of no use iii retaining within the pile, 
the members of the body. So far have Pandits been infatuated,,in 
attempting to give the appearance of propriety to improper actions, that 
they have even attempted to make people believe, that a rope may remain 
unconsumed amidst a flaming fiie, and prevent the members of a body 
from being dispersed from the pile. Men of sense may now judge of the 
truthofthereasonto which you ascribe the practice of tying down widows. 
All people in the world are not blind, and those who will go and behold 
the mode in which you tie down women to the pile, will readily perceive 
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the truth or falsehood of the motives you assign for the practice. A 
little reflection ought to have convinced you of the light in which such an 
argument must be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the 
smallest regard for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apa- 
stamba, it might have, with more propriety been cited bv us, because it 
is established by that passage, that those whocov . persuade to, or 
irermit an improper action, descend to hell ; lor those that are guilty 
of .wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and burning 
them to death, a practice unauthorized by the vSastras, and considered 
as most heinous, and those who persuade or permit others to do so, are 
certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba. The pretext 
of custom of the country, or of the object of preventing portions of the 
body from being .scattered, will not exculpate them. 

You have w'rittea, in page 2 i), that those who, by the ])ermission 
of the widow, increase the flames b}’^ throwing wood or straw on the 
pile, are meritorious : for he who vvithout reward assists another in a 
pious art, is to be esteemed. mo.st meritorious. In confirmation, you 
have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purana, that a goldsmith, by 
aflordittg his gratuitous assistance in a i>iousaet, obtained a great reward. 
To this I have already replied : for if'those who voluntarily commit 
womarr-jrurrder, by tying dowur a widow to the pile, and holding her 
dowir wtih bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be reckoned as performers 
of a pious act, those who a.ssist them in so doing must be esteemed meri¬ 
torious : but if this be a truest heinous and debased, crime, the premoters 
of it nrust certaiirly reap the fruits of wontair-murder. 

In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
])rove the continual observance of this ])ractice during all ages. The 
first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile of her deceased 
husbartd. The second, that when Dhritarashtra W'as bunring in the 
flames of his hermitage, his wife, Gandhari, threw- herself into Hie fire. 
The wives of V asudeva (the father of Krishna), of Balarama, of Pradyumira, 
and of others, entered the flaming piles of their re,.pective husbands. 
Those three iirstances occurred, as narrated by the Purana writers, within 
intervals of a few years towards the close of the Dwapara Yuga, You 
ought then to have quoted other instances, to shew the continual obser¬ 
vance of this practice throughout all ages. Bet that be as it may, you 
yourself cannot fail to kirow, that in former ages there were, as in later 
times, some who de\'oted themselves to the'attainment of final beati¬ 
tude, and others to the acquisition of future pleasure. Some too were 
virtuous,_and some sinful; some believers, some sceptics. Amongst those, 
both men and women, a ho performed rites for reward, after enjoying 
pleasures in heaven,have again fallen to earth. Those Sastras themselves 
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declare this fact; but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, 
the performance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbidden. 
According to these Sastras, nunibeiless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works : 
“The widows of the heroic Kurus, who fell valiantly with their faces to 
the foe, and w'cre translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed only 
the prescribed ceremonies with water,”* and did not burn themselves 
on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to request your attention 
to the fact, that in the three instances you have quoted, the very words 
“entered into fire” are used. In those three cases, then, it appears that 
the widows actually entered the flames, and therefore whatever widow 
in the present tune does not enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others 
tying her down to the pile, has not performed the ceremony according to 
the ancient practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed 
she cannot even be entitled to the temporar}' enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures : and those who tie her down, and pressing on her w ith bamboos, 
kill her, must, according to all Sa.stras, be considered guiltj' of the heinous 
crime of woman-murder. 


Section IX 

Advocate. I alluded, in page i8, line i8, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to irersuade widows to follow their hu.sbands, arrd for our errdea- 
vours to burn them pressed downr with ropes : viz., that womerr are by 
nature of inferior irrrderstaudirrg, without resolution, unworthy of trust, 
subject to passions, arrd void of virtuous knowledge ; they, according 
to the precepts of the Sastra, are rrot allow'ed to marry agairr after the 
demise of their hirsbarrds, and consequently despair at once of all W’orldly 
pleasure ; hence it is eviderrt, that death to these unfortunate W'idows 
is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty which a widow may 
experierree by livirrg a purely ascetic life, as prescribed by the Sastras, is 
obvious : therefore, if she do rrot perform Concremation, it is probable 
that she may be guilty of such acts as rnay bring disgrace upon her paternal 
arrd maternal relations,arrd those that rrray be connected with her husbaird, 
Jnder these circumstances, we instrrrct them frorn their early life in the 
idea of Concremation,holding outtothemheavenly enjoymeirtsin company 
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with their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From this many 
of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous of accompany¬ 
ing them ; but to remove every chance of their trying to escape from the 
blazing fire, in burning them we first tie them down to the pile. 

Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your true motive, as.we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imj^uted to women are not planted in their constitu¬ 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them, all 
sorts of improper conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon them as contemptible and mis¬ 
chievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and energy ; 
c insequently the male part of the community, taking advantage of their 
corporeal weakness, have denied to them those excellent merits that they 
are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are apt to say that women 
are naturally incapable of acquiring those merits. But if we give the 
subject consideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justice. As to their inferior¬ 
ity in point of understanding, when did you ever afford them a fair oppor- 
:unity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then can you accuse 
hem of want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and 
wisdom, a person cannot comprehend or retain what has been taught 
liim, we may consider him as deficient; but as you keep women generally 
v^oid of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice 
Ijronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Bilavati, Bhanumati, 
the wife of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidasa, are celebrated 
for their thorough knowledge of all the Sastras : moreover in the Vrihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajira- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of death makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her deceased 
husband; and yet you accuse those women of deficiency in point of 
resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled to ascertain 
which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. If we 
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enumerate such women in each village or town as have been deceived by 
men, and such men as have been betrayed by wonien, I presume that 
the number of the deceived women would be found ten times greater than 
that of the betrayed men. Men are, in general, able to read and write, 
and manage jmblic affairs, by which means they easily promulgate such 
faults as women occasionally commit, but never consider as criminal the 
misconduct of men towards women. One fault they have, it must be 
acknowledged ; which is, by considering others equally void c»f duplicity 
as themselves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they .suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer tehm- 
selves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the passions, 
this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the respective 
sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes even ten wives 
and upwards; while a woman, who marries but one husband, desires at 
his tleath to follow him, forsaking all worldh' enjoyments, or to remain 
leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of the want of virtuous knowledge is 
an injustice. Observe what pain, W'hat slighting, what contemjrt, and 
what afflictions their virtue enables thenr to sujrport ! How many Kulin 
Brahmans are there who marry ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money, 
that never see the greater number of them after the day of marriage, 
and visit others only three or four times in the course of their life. Still 
amongst those women,most, even without seeing or receiving any suppot 
from their husbands, living dependent on their fathers or brothers, and 
suffering much distress, continue to preserve their virtue ; and. wdien 
Brahmans, or those of other tribes, bring their wives to live with them, 
what misery do the women not suffer ? At marriage the wife is recog¬ 
nized as half of her husband, but in after-conduct they are treated worse 
than inferior animals. For the wornan is employed, to do the work of 
a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the jrlace very early 
in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to w'ash the 
floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve food for her husband, 
father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers-in-law, and. friends and 
connections ! (for amongst Hindus more than in other tribes relations 
long reside together, and on this account qirarrels are more common 
amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs). If in the preparation 
or serving up of the victuals they commit the smallest fault, what insult 
do they not receive from their husband, their mother-in-law, and the 
younger brothers of their husband ? After all the male part of the family 
have satisfied themselves, the women content themselves with what may 
be left, whether sufficient in quantity or not. Where Brahmansor Kayas- 
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thas are not wealthy, their women are obliged, to attend to their cows, 
and to prepare the cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water 
from the river or tank, and at night perform, the office of menial servants 
in making the beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance 
of those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect know¬ 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and does not see her perhaps once 
a month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers ev ery kind of trouble, 
and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-broken. All this pain 
and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. Where a 
husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they are subjected 
to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even this distressed situation 
they virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that the husband, from 
a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst 
the lower classes, and those even of the better class who have not associat¬ 
ed with good. c()mpanJ^ tlie wife, on the slightest fault, or even on bare 
suspicion of her misconduct, is chastii.ed as a thief. Respect to virtue 
and. their reputation generally makes them forgive even this treatment. 
If unable to bear such cruel usage, a wife leaves her husband’s house to 
live separately fiom him, then the inlluence of the husband with the 
magisterial authority is generally sufficient to place her againinhishands; 
when, in revenge for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment 
her in various ways, and. sometimes even puts her privately to death. 
These are facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lam.ent 
is, that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed, to every misery, 
you feel for them no conqiassion, that might exenipt them froni being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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vSevekal Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or 
against the practice of burning Hindu widows alive have for some years 
past attracted the attention of the public. The arguments therein 
adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete view of 
the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are precluded 
by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour in acquiring 
information on the .subject. Although the practice itself has now happily 
ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,* nevertheless it seems 
still desirable that the substance of those publications should be condens¬ 
ed in a concise but comprehensive manner, so that enquirers may with 
little difficulty, be able to form a just conclusion, as to the true light in 
which this practice is viewed in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, 
made an attempt to accomplish this object, hoping that the plan pursued 
may be found to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is,whether or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion ? To this question even 
the staunch advocates for Concremation must reluctantly give a nega¬ 
tive reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option of widows. 
This admission on their part is owing to two principal considerations, 
which it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. First, because 
Manu in plain terms enjoins a widow to "continue till death forgiving 
all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to one only husband.” 
(ch. V., V. 158. t So Yajnavalkya inculcates the same doctrine: "A widow 


*Tlio administration to which this distinguished merit is duo, consisted of 
Lord W. C. Bentinck, Governor-General, Viscomit Combermere, Ck)mmandcr-in- 
chief, W. B. Bayley, Esq., and Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Members of Council. 
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shall live under care of her father, mother, son, brother, mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, or uncle; since, on the contrary, she shall be liable to 
reproach.” {Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.) • Secondly, because an attempt 
on the part of the advocates for Concremation to hold out the act as an 
incumbent duty on widows, would necessarily bring a stigma upon the 
character of the living widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to Con- 
cremation, as charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indis- 
pensible. These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue 
praise to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a 
vast majority of that class preferring a virtuous life. And in considera¬ 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu Law in Bengal, found him¬ 
self comijelled to expound the following passage of Angira, ‘‘there is no 
other course for a widow besides Concremation,” t as ‘‘conveying 
exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.”! 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn herself on the pile of her 
husband, it should next be determined w'hether both practices are es¬ 
teemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to the other. 
To satisfy ourselves on this question, w'e should first refer to the Vedas 
whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in them a passage 
most pointed and decisive against Concremation, declaring that‘‘From 
a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” 
(Ffife Mitakshara, ch. i.)l While the advocate of Concremation quote 
a passage from the Vedas, of a very abstruse nature, in support of their 
position, which is as follows : “Oh fire, let these women, with bodies 
anointed with clarified butter, eyes coloured with collyruim and void 
of tears, enter thee, the parent of water,§ that they may not be separated 
from their husbands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst w^omen.”II 
This passage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to offer 
themselves as sacrifices, secondly, no allusion whatever is made in it to 
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voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; thirdly, the 
phrase “these women’’ in the passage, literally implies women then 
present; fourthly some commentators consider the passage as conveying 
an allegorical allusion to the constellations of the moon’s path, which are 
invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the feminine gender :—butter imply¬ 
ing the milky path, collyriuni meaning unoccupied space between one 
star and another, husbands signifying the more splciulnl of the heavenly 
bodies, and entering the fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, 
indicating the rise of the constellations through the south-east horizon, 
considered as the abode of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of 
this passage, no one ever ventured to give it an interpretation as 
commending widows to burn themselves on the pile and with the 
corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Mann, w’hose authority sui)ersede.s that of other law'givers, 
enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. Yajnavalkya 
and some others have adopted the same mode of exhortation. Ontheother 
hand, Angira recommends the practice of Concremation, saying, “That 
a woman wdio, on the death of her husband, ascends the burning pile 
with him, is exalted to heaven as equal to Aruiulhati.’’* So Vyasa says, 
“A pigeon devoted to her husband, after his death, entered the flames, 
and, a.scending to heaven, she there found her husband.’’t “She who 
follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a region of glory 
for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 
millions.“J Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, “After the death 
of her husband, a w'ife should live as an ascetic or ascend his pile.’’1I 
Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending Concrema¬ 
tion. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the i)art of widows, as means to obtain future 
carnal fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on 
the pile, all widows invariably and solemnly declare future 
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fruition as their object in Concremation. But the Bhagavad- 
gita, whose authority is considered the most sacied by Hindus 
of all persuasions, repeatedly condemns rites performed for 
fruition. I here quote a few passages of that book. “All those 
ignorant ijersons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Sastras that convey promises of fruition, consider those extravagant 
and alluring ])assages as leading to real happiness, and. say, besides them 
there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds by these desires, they 
believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the chief object, and they 
devote themselves to those texts which treat of ceremonies and their 
fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. Such people can have no 
real confidence in the Supreme Being.”* “Observers of rites, after the 
completion of their rewards, return to earth. Therefore they, for the 
sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to heaven and return to the world, 
and cannot obtain eternal bliss. ”t 

Manu re])eats the same. “ Whatever act is performed for the sake 
of gratification in this world or the next, is called Pravartak, as leading 
to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods ; and those which 
are performed according to the knowledge respecting God are called 
Nivartak, as means to procure release from the five elements of this 
body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss.”t 

The author of the Mitakshaia, a work which is considered as a 
.standard of Hindu haw throughout Hindustan, referring on the one hand 
to the authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and similar 
sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Harita and Vyasa on the 
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other hand, and after having weighed both sides of the question, declared 
that ‘‘The widow who is not desirous of eternal beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a perishable and small degree of future fruition, is authorized 
to accompany her husband.”* So that the Smartta Raghunandana, 
the modern expounder of I^aw of Bengal, classes Concremation among 
the rites holding out promises of fruition ; and thi^; .a’llhor thus incul¬ 
cates : ‘‘I/earned men should not endeavour to persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites holding out promises of fruition.”! Hence, Concremation 
in their opinion, is the least virtuous act that a wddow can perform.! 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The pa.ssages recommending Concremation is quoted 
by these expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving to die 
after the demi.se of her husband, should voluniarily ascend}] and enter 
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Hindoos are persuaded to besliove tliat Vyasa, considered as an inspired 
writer among the ancients, composed and left behind him munerous and volu¬ 
minous works under different titles, as Maha-puranas, 8anhitas, iSmritis, &c., &c., 
to an extent that no man, during the ordinary course of life, could prepare. 
The.9e, however, with a few exceptions, exist merely in name, and those that aro 
genuine bear the eommeniarios of celebrated authors. So the Tantras, or works 
ascribed to Siva as their author, aro e.steorned as consLsting of innumerable 
millions of volumes, though only a very few, comparatively, are to bo found. 
Debused cliaracters among this unhappy people, taking a<lvantage of this 
circumstance, have secretly (iomposed forged works and passages, and published 
them as if they were genuine, with the view of introducing new doctrines, new 
rites, or new pro.seripts of secular law. Although they Imvo frequently succeeded 
by these moans in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have 
never admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged to be sacred, unless 
it has been quoted or expounded by ono of the aclcnowledged and authoritative 
commentators. It is now unhappily reported, that some advocates for the des¬ 
truction of widows, finding their cau.se unsupported by the passages cited by the 
author of the Mitakshara, by the Smartta Raghunandana, or other expounders 
of Hindu law, have disgracefully adopted the trie of coining passages in the 
name of the Puranas or Tantras, conveying doctrines not only directly opposed 
to the decisive expositions of these celebrated teachers of law, but also evidently 
at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred passages which they have 
quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be calculated to give a preference 
to Concremation over virtuous life. I regret to understand that some persons 
belonging to the party opposing this practice, are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy artifice, under tho erroneous plea that stratagem jnstifios 
stratagem. 

If I Angira, 
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the flames* to destroy her existence] allowing her, at the same time, 
an opportunity of retracting her resolution, should her courage fail 
from the alarming sight or effect of the flames, and of returning to 
their relatives, performing a penance for abandoning the sacrifice,! 
or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.J Hence, as 
voluntarily ascendinf; upon and entering into the flames are described 
as indispensably necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, 
the violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, 
and implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist 
in its perpetration, even according to the above quoted authori¬ 
ties, which are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture 
to assert, that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have 
ever been observed ; that is, no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates for 
Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity of taking 
refuge in usage, as justifying both suicide and female murder, the most 
heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up thanks 
to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
I^eople, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, on 
account of this custom, by all civilized nations on the surface of 
the globe. 


‘ Vyasa. 
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ANTI-SUTTEE PETITION* 


TO THE HONOURABEB THE COMMONS OE THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED 

• 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo¬ 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord Wilham 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, although nearly a tw^elve- 
niontli has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling enter¬ 
tained on the subject by a nmnerous portion of the native commu¬ 
nity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented dy the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck. in January, 1830.] 

That your petitioners have, how'ever, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre¬ 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting the re-establish- 
nrent of the rite of burning their widows; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House from supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the whole native population, your petitioners respectfully 
present themselves to the notice of your Honourable House, and pray 


* This petition was presented in opposition to the appeal of the advocates 
of Suttee to the authorities in England in favour of the practice. It is generally 
known to be, and is probably the production of Baja Ranunohun Roy— Ed. 
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that the Regulation of the local government may be confirmed and 
enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit themselves to suppose ®lat 
such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the obliga¬ 
tions of society, and the principles of good government, will receive 
the sanction of your Honourable House, much less that, having been 
abolished, the British name and character will be dishonoured by its 
re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from your 
Honourable House a full and final confirmation of the Act of the 
Governor-General in Council abolishing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT 


To THK HoNOURABI.K SIU I'KANCIS M ' > AGII'J'KN, 

Sole Acting <>/ Ihc Supreme Courl of 

Judicature at Juirl William in Bengal. 

Mv Lord, 

In coiisoqneiicc of the lute Rule and Ordinance ])assed l)y His 
Excellency the (lOvernor-General in Council, regarding the Publication 
of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves called 
U])on with due submission, to represent to 3011 their feelings and senti¬ 
ments on the subject. 

Your Memoriali.sts beg leave, in the first ]>lace, to bring to the 
notice of yonr I/ordshij), various i)roofs given by the Natives of this 
country of their unshaken hn’altj' to, and unlimited confidence in the 
Pritish Government of India, which may remove from your mind any 
a])prehension of the Government l)eing brought into hatred and 
contempt, or of the ])eace, harmony, and good order of societ}' in this 
country, I)eing liable to be interrupted and de.stro\ed, as implied in 
the preamble of the al)o\'e Rule and Ordinance. 


♦“Tlio oininonfly Icaruod J)r. Prycis the Jioad niinist(T of (lie new Scotch 
(dnirch, liiiviug ac(!c])tcd flic situation of CIcTk of the Stationary belonging to tlio 
llonoiirable Company. Mr. Buckingham, the editor of tlie (Calcutta) Journal 
ob.served dir(^ctly as well ns iiulireetly that it was unbecoming of tlie cliaraeter 
of th(' minister to ae(!e])t a situation like this ; upon wliicli tlie Governor-Cencral, 
in consideration of his disrcsptaUfid expression, passed an order tiiat Mr. 
Jtuckingliam sliould leave India for Englaiui within the p('riod of two months 
from tlu' date of the receipt of this order, and tliat after the ex|)iration ol’ that 
period he is not allowed to remain a single day in India.”— Miral-al-Akhhar. 

“The Journal was suppressed, and at tlie close of 1823. Mr. Arnol, 
Mr. Buckingham’s assistant editor, was arrested and put on board a home-going 
ship. The notice expelling Mr. Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and 
without noticio, on March 14th, by a rigorous Press Ordinance from the Acting 
(lovernor-Goneral in Council. • ♦ *. The Ordinance presciribed that henceforth 
no one should publish a newspaper or other jaTiodical without having obtained 
a lieenso from the Governor-General in Council, signed by the Chief fSecretary. 
Beloro this regulation could come into force, the law reejuired it to be fixed up 
in tho Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowi'd, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on March 16th. On the 171h, Council moved tho 
Court to allow parties fooling themselves aggrieved by tho new regulation to bo 
hoard. Sir Francis Macnaghton, tho Solo Ac-ting Judge, fixed tho 31st for tho 
hearing of objections, but suggestoil that in the meanwhile the objectors would 
do well to state tlunr plea in a memorial to Government. Foremost among these 
objectors was Rammohun Roy. Ho and his friends sot about promoting tho 
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l''irst. Your T^ordship is well aware, that the Nath'es of Calcutta 
and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Crovernmcnt with millions 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself ; while on the contrary, their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in order 
to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of theii oppressive Rulers. 

Secondl^^ Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the time of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
landed property in this part of India, in 1793 , the Landholders have 
since, by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very considerably^ ; • whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Governments, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Government, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands,— a pernicious i)ractice which often 
incapacitated the landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poveity. 

Thirdly. During the last wars which the British Government 
were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability', 
as well as the laindholders of consequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the succe.ss of the British arms from 
a deep conviction that under the .sway of that nation, their im])rove- 


suggostod petition,.Anotlior nicmorial of the same tonour wa.s iiiiKtily 

drawn up next day, signed by Rammohun and five otiior distinguisiwid native 
gontleinen, and by (iounsol submitted to tfie Supremo Court. Tiiis memorial was 
attributed by its opponents to an English Author, but was really, as w'as 
generally acknowledged later, the work of Rammohun. It may- be regarded as 
the Areopagitica of Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms 
a noble landmark in the progress of English culture in the East. • ♦ * *. On 
this memorial being read, its prayer was supported by the speeches of Counsel, 
Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turtou. But >Sir Francis Macnaghton gave his decision 
in favour of the Press Ordinance. * * •. There was but one resource left to tho 
defenders of a free Press, and of that resource Rammohun did not hesitate to 
avail himself. He and his co-adjutors appealed to tho King in Council. Tlio 
Appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun j)ut his hand. 
Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of tho great 
orators of a century ago. In a language and stylo for over associated with tho 
glorious vindication of liberty, it invokes against tho arbitrary exercise of British 
power tho principles and traditions which are distinctive of British history.”— 
The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Collet. 

♦Generally, it is said, two or throe fold—R eporteb. 
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ment, both mental and social, would be ])romoted, and their lives, 
religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, even 
in tho.se critical times, which are the be.st test of the loyalty of the 
subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large ]X)rtion of their 
]>roperty to enable the British Government to carr\' into effect the 
measures necessary for its own defence. c;.iiMaciing the cause of the 
British as their own, and firmly belicA'ing that on its success, their 
own happiness and prosperity depended. 

I'ourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar tojne of 
discourse among the Hindu community of Bengal, are the literary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in the 
state of the country under the present system of Government, and a 
comparison lietweeu their present auspicious juospects and their 
ho’peless condition under their former Kulers. 

Under the.se circumstances, your hordsliip cannot fail to be im- 
])res.sed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives of 
this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the prejudice of 
their tidelity and attachment to the British Government, must either 
be. totalh ignorant of the affairs of this countr\- and the feelings and 
sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the contrarv', be 
desirous of misrepresenting the jieople and misleading the Government, 
lioth here and in Ihigland, for unworthy purjioses of bis ovn. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that the.se feelings of loyaUy 
and attachment, of which th5 most unequivocal proofs .stand on record, 
have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed by the 
British Gox'crnment in the means adopted for the gradual improve¬ 
ment of their social and domestic condition, b\ the < stabli-shmcnt of 
Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in this citA.arrorg 
which the creation of a British Court of Judicatuu for tin more effectual 
administration of Justice, deserves to be gratefulh remembered. 

A i)roof of the Natives of Inelia being more and more attached 
to the British Rule in proportion as the\' experience from it the 
ble.ssings of jinst and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects verA' superior priedleges to those 
of their fellow-subjects in other jrarts of the country, are knoAvn to be 
in like measure more warmly dcA’oted to the exi.sting Government; 
nor is it at all wonderful they should in loyalty be not at all inferior 
to British-born .Subjects, since they feel assured of the posset;.sion of 
the same civil and religious liberty, Avhich is enjoyed in Kngland, 
without being subjected to such heavy taxation as j)resses upon the 
people there. 
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Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the dearness of all the necessaries of life 
compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabitants 
being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the heavy costs 
necessarily incurred in case of suits before the vStiprenie Court. 

Your lyordship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generally know'll among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee lAinguage, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has bten chiefly' promoted l>y the establisliinent of 
four Native Nevv.spapers, tw'o in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
languages, publi.shed for the purjiose of communicating to those re¬ 
siding in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever occurs w'orthy 
of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the interesting 
and valuable intelligence of wdiat is jiassing in Phigland and in other 
parts of the world, conveyed through the English Newspapers or other 
channels. 

Your Memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has arisen from 
the English Press, the influence of which must necessarily lie confined 
to that part of the community' who understand the language thoroughly ; 
but they are quite c-onfident, that the publications in the Native 
Eanguages, whether in the shape of a Newspa])er or any other work, 
have none of them been calculated to bring the Oovernnient of the 
country into hatred and contemid, and that they have not ])roved, 
as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, in the slightest 
degree injurious ; which has very lately- been acknowledged in one 
of the most respectable Jynglish Missionary works. .So far from 
obtruding upon Government groundless representations. Native 
Authors and Editors hav^e alw'ays re.strained themselves from pub¬ 
lishing even such facts resj)ecting the judicial proceedings in the 
Interior of the country as they thought w'cre likely at first view' to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hoj)e that Govern¬ 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
possession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Country, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts under the special patronage 
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and protection of Government, that they might furni.sh the .Supreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings,—they have the misfortune to 
observe, that on the contrary, his Ivxcellency the Governor-General 
in Council has lately ])roinulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and ]jrohibiti!:j.; cii Periodical Publica¬ 
tions even at the Presidency and in the Native languages, unless sanc¬ 
tioned by a license from Government, which is to be revocable at 
pkxisure whenever it shall ai)pear to Government that a ])ublicati( n 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Tho.se Natives wlio arc in more favourable circumstances and 
of respectable character, have such an invincible ])rejudice again.st 
making a voluntar}- affida\-it, or undergoing the sokmnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of e.stablishing a puldication which 
can only l)e sup])ortc(l by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to their rci)utation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After tins Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into 
execution, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry to obseive, 
that a coni])lete stop will be ])ut to the diffiusion of knowledge and the 
con.sequenl mental im])rovement now going on. either by translations 
into the ]) 0 ])ular dialect of this country from the learned languages of 
the luist, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn from 
foreign publications. And the same cause will also prevent those 
Natives who are better versed in the laws and customs of the British 
Nation, from communicating to their fellow-subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of Government e.stablished by the British, and 
the i)ecirliar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the strict 
and impartial administration of justice. Another evil of equal im¬ 
portance in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also preclude the 
Natives from making the Governrnerrt readily acquainted with the 
errors and iirjrustice that may be corrrnritted b\ its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive courrtry ; and it will also pre- 
clrrdc the Natives frorrr comrnunicatirrg frankly and honestly to their 
Gracious Sovereign in Phtgland and his Coirrrcil, the real conditiorr of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
and the treatment they experience from the local Gov'ernrrrent ; sirree 
sirch informatiorr cannot iir future be cotrveyed to Krrgland, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translatiorrs from the Native publications 
inserted in the Phiglish Newspapers'prirrtrd here and sent to Kurope, or 
by the English publications which the Natures themseh es had in con¬ 
templation to establish, before this Rule and Ordinance was proposed. 
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After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which lias been freely allowed them since the Kstablishment 
of the British Power, a right which they are not, and cannot be charged 
with having ever almsed, the inhabitants of Calcutta would be no 
longer justified in boasting, that they are fortunatcl}'placed by Pro¬ 
vidence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
King of England and his Eords and Commons are their Ecgislators, 
and that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and re¬ 
ligious pri\’ileges that every Briton is entitled to in lingland. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that tlie British Government 
is not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a ])eo]>le are kejit in darkness, their 
Rulers will derive the greater adwantages from them ; since, b}’ re¬ 
ference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy 
which did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. ()n the 
contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them ; for we find that 
as often as an ignorant people, when an oi)]>oitunit>' offered, have 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and 
cruelties have been the conse(|ueuce ; whereas a peo])]e naturally 
di.sposed to peace and ease, when placed under a good Go\a-inment 
from which they experience just and liberal treatniciit. must become 
the mare attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the value 
of the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
nature, and reverences the PAernal Governor of the world, must be 
conscious of the great liability to error in managing the affairs of a 
vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may require his 
interference. To secure this important object, the unrestrained 
Eiberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that canbe em])loyed. 
And should it ever be abused, the established Eaw of the Band is very 
properly armed with efficient powers to punish those who may be 
found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct or character of 
Government, which are effectually guarded by the same Raws to 
which individuals must hiok for ])rotection of their reputation and 
good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your I,ordship 
to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; and that you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Rule and Ordinance, to 
permit the Natives of this country to continue in possession of the 
civil rights and privileges which they and their fathers have so long 
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points, the peculiar situation of this country requires a modification 
of the laws enacted for the control of the Press in England. Eirst, 
that for the sake of greater security and to preserve the union existing 
between England and this country, it might be necessary to enact a 
penalty to be inflicted on such persons as might endeavour to excite 
hatred in the minds of the Natives of India the English nation. 

Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on such as might seditiously 
attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or friendly states. 
Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are not aware that anything 
has yet occurred to call for the precautions thus anticipated, yet should 
such or any other limitations of the liberty of the Press be deemed 
necessary, they are perfectly willing to submit to additional penalties 
to be legally inflicted. But they must humbly enter their protest 
against the injustice of robbing them of their long standing privileges, 
by the introduction of numerous arbitrary restrictions, totally un¬ 
called for by the circumstances of the country—and whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress truth, protect abuses—and 
encourage oppression. 

3gth. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to call 
your Majestj^’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences 
of the new laws that have thus been sudden^’' introduced in the manner 
above de.scribed. I‘ir.st, the above Rule and Ordinance has deprived 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press, which they 
had enjoyed for so many years since the establishment of the British 
Rule. Secondly, }'our Majesty’s faithful subjects are deprived of the 
protection of your Majesty and the high council of the British nation, 
who have hitherto exclusively exercised the legislative power in this 
part of your Majesty’s dominions. 

40th. If upon representations being made by the local autho¬ 
rities in the country, your Majesty after due investigation had been 
pleased with the advice of the high council of the realm to order the 
abolition of the liberty of the Press in India, your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects from the feeling of respect and loyalty due to the supreme 
legislative power, would have patiently submitted, since although 
they would in that case, still have lost one of their most precious pri¬ 
vileges, yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the 
highest legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have un¬ 
bounded confidence, would still have remained unshaken; but were 
this Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to be held valid, 
and thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would find their hope of protection from the Supreme 
Government, cut off, and all their civil and religious rights placed 
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entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may be sent from Rnglancf 
to assume the executive authority in this country, or rise into power 
through the routine of office, and who from long officiating in an inferior 
station, may have contracted prejudices against individuals or classes 
of men, which ought not to lind shelter in the breast of the lyegislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this countrj^ 
that the Government was in any immediate danger from the operation 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the pulilic safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and that con¬ 
sequently there was not sufficient time to make a re])resentation to 
the authorities in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was 
incumbent on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an 
act so repugnant to the laws of England, which he has sworn to main¬ 
tain inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty's faithful sulqects liave been informed, 
this Goveniment were dissatisfied with the conduct of tlie English 
new'Spaper, called the “Calcutta Journal,” the banishment of the 
Editor of that pa])er, and the jtower of punishing those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also give offence, might have 
satisfied the Government ; but at any rate vour Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is not 
the shadow- of a charge, are at a loss to understand the nature of that 
justice which punishes them, for the fault inq)uted to others. Yet 
notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country liave done, 
your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will not suffer 
it to be belier ed througln itt } our Indian territories, that it is Britivsh 
justice to punish millions for the fault imputed to one individual. 

43rd. The alxilition of this most iirecious of their privileges, is 
the more ai>palling to >()nr Majesty’s faithful subjects, liecau.se it is a 
violent infringement of tlieir civil and religious rights, which under 
the Brit'sh Government, the;c hojied would be always secure. Your 
Majesty is aware, that under their former Muhammadan Rulers, the 
natives of this countiy enjoyed every iiolitical jirivilege in common 
with Mussulmans, 1 eing eligible to the highest offices in the state, en¬ 
trusted with the command of armies and the government of provinces 
and often chosen as advisers to their I’riiice, without disqualification 
or degrading distinction on account of their religion or the place of 
their birth. They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
any payments of revenue, and besides the highest salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
country attached to certain oftices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of 
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honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entirely lost this political consequence, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
civil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the rapa¬ 
city and intolerance of the Mussalmans; and net withstanding the 
loss of political rank and jiowcr, they lonsidered themselves much 
happier in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty than were their 
ancestors; but if these rights that remain are allowed to be un¬ 
ceremoniously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at 
the mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have 
founded their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British Bower, 
will be destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has l.een ])least(l to ])hue this ] ail of your 
dominions under the immediate control of the Court of Diiectors, and 
this Honourable Body liave committed the entire management of 
this c(unitry (Cahmlta (‘\ce])ted) to a num 1 ;er of gentlemen styled 
Civil Servants, usually under the siqierintcndence of a ('.ovenior- 
(leneral. These gentlemen who arc entrusted with the whole ad¬ 
ministration, consist of three class(-s ; 1‘irst, sul,ordinate local ( fficers, 
such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, Collectors and C( inmercial 
agents ; Secondly, ofticers superior to them as Judges of Circuit, and 
Members of different Revenue and Commercial Boards, &c. Thirdly, 
those who till the highest and most ini])ortant offices, as Judges of 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, Secretaries to Ciovernment, the Members 
of the Supreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Seivant may rise to 
the highest oflice, of Ciovernor Ceneral of India. In foinier times, 
native fathers were anxious to educate their childien according to 
the usages of those da> s, in order to (pialify them for sucli offices under 
government as they might reasonably hope to obtain ; and j oung 
men had the most powerful moti\es for sedulously cultivating their 
minds, in the laudable amliition of rising by their merits to an honour¬ 
able rank in society ; whereas, under the ])resent system, so trifling 
are the rewxirds held out to native talent, that hardly any stimulus to 
intellectual imjirovernent remains ; yet, your Majesty’s faithful sib- 
jects felt confulent, that notwithstanding these unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, the natives of India would not sink into absolute mental 
lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the world of letters, 
and to exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, which are far more valuable than the acquisition of 
riches or any other tem])oral ad\'antages under arbitral y power. 

45th. Those gentlemen jiropose and enact laws for the 
Government of the exten.sivc territory under their control, and also 
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administer these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, and suiierintcnd 
manufactories carried on in behalf of the state : and they have intro¬ 
duced according; to their judgment, certain judicial, commercial, and 
revenue s>'stems, to which it may be supposed they are partial, as 
being their own, and therefore support them with their whole influence 
and abilities as of the most efficient and salutary character. It is also 
the established custom of these gentlemen to transmit ofllcial reports 
from time to time, to the Court of Directors, to make them ac(iuaintcd 
with the mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness 
enjoyed by the people of this vast empire, from the manner in which 
the laws are administered. 

46tli. (Iranting that those gentlemen were almost infallible in 
their judgment and their .sy.stems nearh ]ierfect ; yet your Maje.sty’s 
faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the i)aternal anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often exi)ressed for the welfaie of 
the many millions de])endent upon them in a country situated at the 
distance of several thousand miles, would suggest to them the ])ropricty 
of establishing some other means besides, to a.scertain whether the 
systems introduced in their Indian possessions, ])rove so beneficial to 
the natives of this country, as their authors might fondly .su])pose or 
would have others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no means by 
which im]>artial information on these subjects can be obtained by the 
Court of Directors or other authorities in F.ngland, except in one of the 
two followdng modes : either, first, by the existence of a Free Press in 
this country and the Fstabli.shment of Newspapers in the different 
Districts under the special patronage of the Court of Directors and sub¬ 
ject to the control of law only, or secondly by the appointment of a 
commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence and respectability, 
totally unconnected with the (toverniug Bodv in this country, which 
may from time to time, inA'e.stigate on the .sjx)!, the condition of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge wdth their own eyes regarding 
the operation of the sv'steras of law and jurisprudence under which they 
live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great expense that would be necessary to induce 
men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify them for the 
important task, to undertake a work of such difficulty, w'hich mustlae 
frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable obstacles to the 
introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceeding by commission ; 
from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects therefore, do not entertain 
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any sanguine expectations ; unless your Majesty influenced by human 
considerations for the welfare of your subjects, were graciously i)kased 
to enjoin its adoption from a conviction of its expediency w hatever might 
be the expense attending it. 

49th. The publication of truth and the natural expression of 
men’s sentiments through the medium of the i'less, entail no burden 
on the State, and should it appear to your Majesty' and the enlightened 
men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege which is 
no essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could not safely 
be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have given such 
uiKjuestionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment, subject only 
to the restraints wisely imposed upon the Press by the law s of England, 
your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their countrymen, that y'our 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant it, subjeet to such severer 
restraints and heavier penalties as may be deemed necessary ; but 
legal restraints, not those of arbitrary' power-—and penalties to be 
inflicted after trial and conviction according to the forms of the Laws 
of England,—not at the will and pleasure of one or two individuals 
without investigation or without hearing any defence or going through ■ 
any of the forms prescribed by law, to. ensure the equitable adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the desirotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary', yet the wise and virtuous among them, 
always employed two intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs 
or Eord Lieutenants, Akhbar-navecs, or news-writer who published, 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoafca-navecs, or confidential 
corresjiondent, who sent a private and particular account of every 
occurrence worthy' of notice ; and although these Eord Lieutenants 
were often particnlar friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when they' a]>peaTed to 
deserve it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not 
checking the delinquencies of their subordinate oflicers ; which shews 
that even the Mogul Princes, although their form of Government ad¬ 
mitted of nothing better, w'ere convinced, that in a country so rich and 
so replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

51st. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, they 
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have become naturally habituated ; and if its j)resent Kulers have 
brought with them purer principles from the land of their biith which 
may better withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to wdiich they are exposed ;—on the other hand, from 
the seat of the Su])reme Government being placed at an immense 
distance and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, 
they are left more at liberty to follow their own interests, and looking 
forward to the (juiet and secure enjoyment of their w'calth in their 
native laud, they may care little for the character they leave behind 
them in a remote country, among a peo])le for whose o])inion they 
have no regard. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, therefore, humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve your faithful subjects from the abuses of un¬ 
controlled power. 

52nd. That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possil)le abuses, or joint out only 
theoretical defects in established systems, they beg lear e to call > our 
Majesty’s attention to the obserrations contained in a Kumber of a 
most respectable Baptist Missionary work, the accuracy of which, 
although it has now been two years* in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the numerous civil servants of the Honourable 
Company, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it 
jioints out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might l)e urged on the other hand, that persons who 
feel aggrieved, may transmit re])resentations to the Court of Directors, 
and thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding ; and with neither friends in 
England nor knowledge of the country, they could entertain no hojje 
of success, since they know that the transmi.ssion of their representations, 
depends in point of time, ui)on the pleasure of the local Government, 
wdiich will proliably, in order to counteract their influence, accomi)any 
them with observations, the nature of which would be totally unknow n 
ti the complainants,—discouragements which in fact hac'e operated 
as coiniilete iireventives, so that no instance of such a representation 
from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been knowm. 

54th. In conclusion, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and 
Regulation before mentioned, which has been registered by the Judge 
of your Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority 


*No. IV. Quarterly series of the Friend of India, published in Doce^mber, 1821. 
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ill this country, from assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives 
of your Majesty and the High Council of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
wdio claim your piotection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. 

vSecondly, your Majesty’s faithful .subjects humbly pray, lhat 
your Majesty will be jileased to confirm to them the privilege, they 
have so long enjoyed, of exine-ssing their sentiments through the 
medium of the Press, suliject to such legal restraints as may' be thought 
necessary or that your Majesty will be graciously j)leased to appoint 
a commission of intelligent and independent Centlemen, to inquire 
into the real condition of the millions Providence has jdaced under 
your liigh ])rotection. 

55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of 
almost half the globe, ajqjeal to y'our Majesty's heart by the sym])athy 
which forms a ])aternal tie l)etween you and the lowest of your subjects, 
not to overlook their condition ; they a])peal to you by the honour of 
that great nation which undei y'our Roy al auspices has obtained the 
glorious title of Liberator of FAiro])e, not to peimit the possibility of 
millions of your subjects being wantonly trainj^lcd on and oj>j)Tessed ; 
they lastly a]>])eal to you by the glory of your Crown on which the 
eyes of the world are fixed, not to consign the nati^■es of India, to per¬ 
petual oj)pression and degradation. 
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enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness, and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

Chunder Coomar Tagore, 
Dwarka Nautti Tagore, 

RAMMiUii W KOY, 

1 Iurchunder Giiose , 
CrOWREE Churn Bonnergee, 
I’rosunno Coomar Tagore. 
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APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL 




TO THE KING’S MO,ST KXCE.LT.IGnT MAJESTY 


May it pi,ease your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and 
inhabitants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the 
sovereign care and protection of the august head of the British nation, 
look up to >our Majesty as the guardian of our lives, proj)erty, and 
religion, and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded 
bv the subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints 
before >our Majesty’s throne, which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous pe()])le celebrated throughout the earth 
as the enemies of tyranny, and distinguished under }()ur royal aus- 
])ices, as the successful defenders of Biurojre from Continental 
usurpation. 

2nd. We, your Majesty’s faithful subject.,, now come before 
you under the most painful circumstances, the local executiv e airtho- 
rities having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters 
of the highest moment, and abolished legal i)rivileges of long .standing, 
without the least ])retence that we hav'c ever abused them, and made 
an invasion on our civil rights such as is unprecedented in the History 
of British Rule in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and ]rrivileges of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded suspicion 
of our attachment to the existing Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, the civil and religious rights 
of its original inhabitants were constantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oirpression of the conquerors, a great body of their sub¬ 
jects in the southern Peninsula (Dukhin), afterwards called Marhattahs, 
and another body in the western parts now styled Sikhs, were at last 
driven to revolt; and when the Mussulman power became feeble, 
they ultimately succeeded in establishing their independence; but 
the Natives of Bengal wanting vigor of body, and adverse to active 
exertiorr, remained during the whole period of the Muhammadan 
conquest, faithful to the existing Government, although their property 
was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their blood wantonly 
shed. Divine Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up 
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the Bnglisli nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal itnder its i)rotection. Having made 
Calcutta the ca])ital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people would be 
expected to bestow, in establishing an Rnglish Couit of Judicature, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never ex¬ 
pected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these things 
and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the wxdfare of this country , 
uniformly ex])ressed by the Honourable Hast India Company, under 
whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the Sux)reme 
Councils of the British nation, your dutiful subjects consequent!)' have 
not viewed the Knglish as a bodv of conquerors, but rather as deli¬ 
verers, and look up to )our Majestv not only as a Ruler, but also as a 
father and ])rotcctor. 

4th. vSince the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Calcutta till the jmesent time, a jreriod that has bein distinguished 
by every variety of circumstances, the countrv sometimes reposing 
in the bosom of profound ])eace, at others shaken with the din of 
arms—^U k local Oovernnient of Bengal, although compo.std from lime 
to time, of men of every shade of character and o])inion, never at- 
temi)ted of its own will and pleasure to take away any of the rights 
which your Majesty's royal ancestors with the consent of their Councils, 
had been graciously jrleased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
Under the cheering iniluence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the e.xample of a peojrle famed for their wisdom 
and liberality, the Natives of India, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel¬ 
lectual imjrrovement. In their conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they- have never failed to manifest all becoming 
respect to a Government fraught with such blessings ; of which their 
own irublications and the judgment jrassed upon them by the works 
of their contemi)oraries, are the best j)roofs. Your faithful subjects 
beg leave in suxii)ort of this statement to submit two extracts from 
Knglish works very lately published, one by a Native of India, and 
the other by Knglish Missionaries ; the first is from a work published 
on the 30th of January last, by Rammohun Roy, entitled “a Final 
Appeal to the Christian Public,” which may serve as a sjrecimen of the 
sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards the Government. 

“I now conclude my Kssay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this country, 
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from the long continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and placed it 
under the Government of the Knglish, a nation who not only are blessed 
with the enjoyment of civil and jiolitical libert}', but also interest 
themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free 
inepiiry into literary anel religious subjects, among those nations to 
wliic'h their iixlluence extends.—Pages s'/'')- 

5th. The .see*ond e.xtract is from a periodical work published 
at the Danish settlement of vSeram])ore, by a Iroeh' of English Mis¬ 
sionaries, who are known to be generally the best cpialilied and the 
most careful observers of the foreign countries in which Pjuropeans 
have settled. This work, entitled the “Ekiknd ok India,” treating 
of the Natise Newspapers published in Bengal, thus observes : ‘‘How 
necessary a stej) this (the estaldislunent of a Native Press) was for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant 
who has traced the effectsvof the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themseh es soon availed themselves of this ])ri\'ilege; no less than 
four \VtH*kly News])apers in the Native language have now' been 
established, and there are hopes, that the*se efforts will contribute 
es.sentially to arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy of death ; 
and while it excites them to impure into what is going forward in a 
world, ol which Asia forms so iin])ortant a portion, urge them to as¬ 
certain their own .situation rcsirectiiig that eternal world, which really 
communicates all the vigour and interest now so visible in Europeans. 
Nor has this lihcriy been abused by I hem in the least degree ; Aet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very' ex¬ 
tremities of Briti.sh India, and the talents of the Natives tlrcinselccs, 
have not unfrcMjuenth' been exerted in the ])roduetion of iCssays, that 
would have (f^me credit to onr ow'ii countrymen.”-— (Fnend (>f India, 
cprarterly' series. No. VII, jmblishcd in December, 1822). 

6th. An Ivriglish gentleman, of tlie name of Bnckingharn, who 
for some years published a New.spa])er in this jilace, entitled the 
‘‘Calcutta Jouknai.,” having incurred the displeasure of the local 
Governnrent, was ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwards, 
the Hon’ble John Adarrr, the Governor-General in Council, suddenly 
without any previous intimation of his intentions, passed a Rule and 
Ordinarree, on the 14th of March, thus taking away the liberty of the 
Press, which your Majesty’s faithful srrbjects had so long and so 
happily enjoyed, and substitirting his ow'ii w'ill and pleasure for the 
Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This Rule, 
Ordinance, arrd Regulatiorr is annexed : vide Paper annexed No. i.)* 


♦These annexed papers have not boon jmblishod as unnecessary.—Ed. 
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7U1. It bt-ing necessary according to the system established 
for the Government of this country that the above Regulation should 
receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 day s on the walls of the Court¬ 
room, before it could become Law on the following Monday , (the 17th 
of March,) Mr. I'ergusson, barrister, moved the Court to allow parties 
who might feel themselves aggrieved liy the New Regulation, to be 
heard against it by their Counsel liefore the sanction of the Court 
should establish it as Law, and the Honourable vSir Lrancis Maenaghten, 
the sole acting Judge, exjin ssed his willingness to hear in this manner, 
all that could be urged against it, and a])])ointed Monday the 3T.st of 
the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. His Lordshij) 
also kindly suggested, that in the nieantinie, he thought it would be 
advisable to present a Memorial to Government, pray ing for the with¬ 
drawal of the said Rtile and Grdinaiice. 'I^'se observations frem the 
Honoural)le Sir Francis Maenaghten, inspired your Majesty ’s faithful 
subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hojie, that his Lord,shi]) 
disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would use his influence 
with Government to second the jirayer of the Memorial he recom¬ 
mended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of the authority 
Vested in him for the purjiose of jirotecting your faithful subjects 
against illegal and o]>])re.ssive acts, he would prevent the proposed 
Rule from passing into Law. 

8th. Your faithful subjecls agreealile to a suggestion of this 
nature, proceeding from such a source, eunjiloyed the few days inter¬ 
vening, in preparing a Memorial to Government, containing a resjiectful 
representation of the reasons which existed against the juoposed Rule 
and Ordinance being jiassed into Law ; but in ])re']>aring;,tliis Mtunoiial 
in both the Phiglish and Bengalee Languages, and discussing the altera¬ 
tions suggested by the diflerent individuals who wished to giv'c it 
their support anel signature, so much time was necessarily consumed, 
that it was not ready to be sent into circulation for signature until the 
30th of March ; consequently' only fifteen Nativ'es of re.s])cctability 
had time to read it ov'cr and affix their signature before the following 
day on which it was to be discussed in the Sujiremc Court and finally 
sanctioned or rejected. Besides that this number was considered 
insuffic'ient, it was then too late for Government to act upon this 
Memorial, so as to supersede the discussions and decision that were 
to take pla e in the Court, and a few indiv'iduals, therefore, of those 
who concurred in it, ha.stily prepared anolher Memorial of the same 
tenor in the morning of that day, addressed to the Supreme Court 
itself, demonstrating our unshaken attachment to the British Govern- 
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merit, and praying the Court to withhold its sanction from a Regulation 
which would deprive us of an invaluable privilege, firmly secured to 
us by the Laws of the 1/and, which we had so long enjoyed and could 
not- be charged with ever having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) 
And although from these circumstances, the Memorial had still fewer 
signatures, your Majesty’s faithful subjec1^ icj)osed in the hope, that 
in ai)pealing to a Rritish Court of Law they might rely more on the 
justice of their cause, than the number or weight of names, especially, 
since it is wellknowm, that there arc many under the imniediate. in¬ 
fluence of Oovernrnent, who wanild not express an o])inion against the 
acts of those in powder at the time, although it were to secure fhe sal¬ 
vation of all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read bi’ 
the Registrar of the Court, Mr. I'ergusson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English J,awyer, has acquired W his long 
])ractice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate acquaintance with the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be Iroth illegal 
and ine.xpedicnt. (The grounds on which he opposed it are given at 
length, anne.xed jiaper No. 3.) 

loth. These and other conclusive arguments, urged b^' Mr. 
I'ergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Law.s of England, pow'crfnlly strengthened the hopes previously 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 
the learned Judge would enter his protest again.st such a direct 
violation of the Laws, and uncalled for invasion of the rights of your 
faithful subjects. 

nth. Notwithstanding, we ob.scrved with astonishment and 
regret, that his Lordshi]), in giving his decision, paid no regard what¬ 
ever to the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant 
manner, nor to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further 
disclosed, that at the time he expres.sed a desire to hear every objec¬ 
tion that could be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government 
against it, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that 
the mind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
Rule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to 
Government to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten the Judge, who presided 
on the occasion.) 

I2th. Your Majesty's faithful subjects cannot account for the 
inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
with regard to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In the first place. 
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according to his Lordship’s own statement from the Bench, he re¬ 
fused not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed 
in Council, probabl> because his Lordship thought it imi^roper for 
him to give it his approbation until it came before him in the regular 
manner; but he afterwards, wlien a])])lication was made to him a third 
time, not only consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed 
to give it his sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was 
assigned by his Lordship. Again, when ai)])licalion was made to his 
Lordship to hear the objections that might be urged against it, be¬ 
fore giving it his Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld from the 
knowledge of the i)ublic, not only that he had already so pledged 
himself; but e\'en that he had ])re\'iously seen the Regulation, and 
expressed him.self ready to hear all that could be said res])ecting it, 
ill the same manner as if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, 
and perfectly o])en to conviction. Consequently, some of your 
Majesty's faithful subjects jirepared a Memorial and retained Coun.sel 
against the new Regulation, and had afterwards the mortilication to 
find, that their re])resentations were treated with contemptuous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of 
no avail. 

iqth. Your Maje.sty in Parliament has Tieen graciously jilcascd 
to make it a part of the Law of this Country, that after a Regulation 
has passed the Council, it must-be fixed iq) for twenty days in the 
Supreme Court, before it can be registered, so as to receive the full 
force of Law, an interval which allows the Judge time for deliberation 
and to hear from others all the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might have the effect of preventing the 
establishment of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive 
acts ; but if, as in this case, the Judges enter into ]irc\'ious compact 
with the Local Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any 
effectual representation from your faithful subjects, who have no 
intimation of wdiat is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the 
salutary effect of twenty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful subjects 
will be in constant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred 
of their rights may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from 
them at a moment’s warning, before they know that such a measure 
is in contemplation, or have time to represent the evils which it is 
calculated to inflict upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an official order in the "Government 
Gazette” of the 5th of April, commanding the attention of Editors 
of Newspapers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
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contained, prohibiting all matters which it might consider as coming 
under the following heads : 

(1st.) Defamatory or contumehous reflections against the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd). Observations or statements tonrh': g the character, 
constitution, measures or orders of the Couxt of Directors, or other 
public authorities in England, connected with the Government of 
India, or the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian 
Governments, impugning the motives and designs of such authorities 
of Governments, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description, 
relative to, allied, or Friendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
Represen tatii'es. 

(4th.) Defamatory or contumelious remarks or offensive 
insinuations levelled against the Governor-General, the Gox'ernors or 
Coramander.s-in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the Judges of His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and jmblications of any description, tending to e.xpose them to hatred, 
oblo(juy or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insinua¬ 
tions against the Public Officers of Government. 

(5th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the native pojmlation of any intended official inter¬ 
ference with their religious opinions and obsenmnees, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking 
on religious subjects. 

(6th.) The rei>ublication from English, or other papers, of 
passages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by 
public officers in the service of His Majesty or the Honourable Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the 
annexed Copy (No. 5). 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionaries 
from the highest to the lowest, complete immunity from censure or 
exposure resiiecting anything done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be for the interest of the Country, and also 
that of this Honourable Company, that the public conduct of such 
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public men should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions is, to afford all 
the I'unctionaries of Government complete security against their 
conduct being made the subject of observation, though it is associated 
with a number of other restraints totally uncalled for, but well cal¬ 
culated to soothe the supreme authorities in Bngland and win their 
assent to the main object of the Rule—the su])pressiou of public re¬ 
mark on the conduct of the public Officers of Government in India. 

i6th. 'S’our Majesty's faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant ([uarter of tlie world to make contumehous 
and injurious reflections on 5'our Majesty or any of the members of 
3'our Majesty’s illustrious famil\', or to circulate them among people 
to whom your Majesty’s name is sacrceh' known, and to the greatest 
part of whom, ev'en the fame of j'our greatness and power has not 
reached ; but to those few Natives who are possessed of suflicient 
information to understand the jjolitical situation of Kngland, the 
Bnglish Newspajrers and Books whic'h are coustantlj' brought to this 
countiy in great abundance, are ecpially intelligible with the ])eriodical 
publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful .subjects have any 
wish to make remarks on the ])roceedings of the Court; of Directors, 
of whose l)eneflcent intentions thej' are well convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who hac’e so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be natural^ 
anxious to Ire made exacth' acquainted with the manner in which their 
wishes are carried into execution, and tlie operation and effect of the 
acts passed relative to this coirntiy. 

i8th. Whoever shall maliciousl}' publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Government into hatred and contenqrt, or excite resistance 
to its orders, or weaken their authoritjq maj' be punished by I^aw' as 
guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely in a country' enjoying profound 
jreace externally and internalljq and where seditious and treasonable 
publications are unknown, it could not be necessary for (ioveniment 
to throw aside of a sirdden, the Raw's which for anything that has ap¬ 
peared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with new and 
extraordinary^ powers at a tinre whert that Government is more secure 
than at any former jjeriod. 

igth. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern¬ 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the State, so as to 
render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to punishment; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
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presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempt, such conduct will never receive the covnitenance or pro¬ 
tection of your Majesty by the sanction of a Law to prevent its exi>osure 
to public observation, and the discover}- of that dissatisfaction it may 
have occasioned, wdiich would afford the higher nvMiorities an oppor¬ 
tunity of romoving them. 

20th. After a body of Jinglish Missionaries ha\’e been labouring 
for about twentj-li/e years by preaching and distributing jmblications 
in the nativ^e languages in all ])arts of Tlengal, to bring the prevailing 
system of religion into disre])ute, no alarm whateA'er prevails, because 
your Majestv’s faithful subjects possess the power of defending their 
Religion by the same means tliat are employed against it, and many 
of them have exercised the freedom of the Press to combal the writings 
of Phiglish missionaries, and think no other protection ncfe.ssary’ to 
the maintenance of tlieir faith. While the 'I'eachers of Christianity 
use only reason and peisualion to pro2)agate their Religion, >'our 
Majesty’s faithful subjects are content to defend theirs liy the same 
weajions, convinced that true Religion needs not Iht' aid of the sword 
or of legal ji'^nalties for its ijrotcction. While your Majesty ’s faithful 
subjects i)crcei\ed that (lovernment shewed no disjilea.sure, and claimed 
no arbitrary jiower of ])reventing the jmblication of what was written 
in defence of the i)revailing religion of the country, it was imj^ossible 
to entertain any' such smsincion as that intimated in the 5th article, 
viz., that ('Tovermnent would interfere witli the establi.shed faith r)f the 
nath’es of this country. Ne\'ertheless, if any iierson with a malicious 
and seditious design were to -circulate an unfounded nimour that 
Government meant so to interfere with our religious privileges, he 
would be severely inmished by law : but if the Government really 
intended to adojrt measures to change the religion of the country, y'our 
Majesty’s faithful subjects would Ire absolutely irrohibited by the 
irresent Restrictions from intimating the ajriralling intelligence to their 
countrymen : and although they' have every' reason to hojre that the 
lynglish nation will never abandon that religious toleration which has 
distinguished their jrrogress in the Ivast, it is inii)ossible to foresee to 
what purjioses of religious oppression such a Law' might at some future 
time be applied. 

2ist. The office of the Lord Bishojr of Calcutta not calling him to 
preach Chri.stianity' in that part of the town inhabited by the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the established Religion 
of the Country', but being of a nature totally distinct, and not at all 
inteifering with the religious oirinion of the nativ'e j)0])ulation,they' could 
never dream of vilify'ing and defaming his cliaracter or office. 
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22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Caleutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, enjoy, in viitue 
of their office, the ]>o\ver of protecting their characters and official conduct 
from defamation and abuse : since .such would be either a contemj)! of the 
Court, liable to .summary punishment, or punishable by those Laws 
enacted agaiirst libel. It is therefore hard to be conceived, that they 
stand in need of .still further protection, unless it should be wished there¬ 
by to create an idea of their infallibility, which however is inconi])atible 
with the freedom allowed to Barri.sters, of delivering their sentiments 
beforehand on the justice or injustice of the oj)inions the Judge's may 
pronounce, and in case of appeal, of contorverting the justice and ecpiity 
of their decision. The only object such a restriction is calculated to attain, 
must therefore be defeated, rxnless it l)e meant thereby to prevent the 
publication of the pleadings which as they takei)lacein an Kngli.sh Court 
of Judicature are b},’ Law' public, and ought to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The .seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory jniblica- 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of Society, 
is equally unnecessary, since the British Legislature has alreadc jtrovided 
a punishment for such offences by the Iniws enacted against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any more 
particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions introduced to ac¬ 
company tho.se more important ones which are the principal object 
of Government, and will conclude with this general observation, that 
thex' are unnece.ssary, either because the offences ])rohil)ited are 
imaginary and improbable, or because the>' are already provided for 
by the Laws of the Land, and either the Government does not intend 
to put them in force at all, or it is anxious to interrupt the regular 
course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, by taking the 
Law into its own hands, to combine the Legislative and Judicial ])ower, 
which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard that. Your 
Maje.sty constantly .submits to the^reatest freedom of remark among 
your British-born subjects without losing any jxart of the homage 
and respect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, with¬ 
out destroying the dignity and power of the Government. While 
such is the case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newsjsapers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
opinions circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a country 
where the great mass of the population do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in power, of whom they can only judge 
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by what tlie> feel, and are not to be niov'ed l)y what is written, but 
by what is done, where consequently ('rovernnient can only be brought 
into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 

26th. The Marquis of Hastings, who had associated for the 
greater part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no ap¬ 
prehension that the salutary control of ]>nOiic scrunity which he 
commended, would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred 
and contempt; and in effect, inst(‘ad of such being the result, the 
greater the freedom he allowed to the Kuro])ean conductors of the 
Press, only rendered his name the most honoured and revered in this 
])art of the world, because it was universally believ ed, that his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude whicli feared no 
investigation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty , who with your actions 
o])en to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of 
mankind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monaredis of Europe 
or Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and (.xpressing their opinions regarding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few imtances of Princes who 
have submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the more loved and respected, while they lived, and their memory 
is still cherished by posterity' ; wlmreas more de.spotic Monarchs, 
]>ursued by hatred in their life time, could with dilliculty escape the 
attempts of the rebel 01 he assassin, and their names are either de¬ 
tested or forgotten. 

2qth. The idea of the possession of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the British tfovernment 
of India, since y'our Majesty’s faithful subjects are accustomed to see 
private individuals citing the Cov'ernmeut liefore the v^upreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearlessly' impugned, and after the 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently giv'en against the Gov^ernment, the judge 
nrt feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Government being thereby brought into contempt. And your 
Majesty's faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
means of the Press or by some other means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government which affect the 
general interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed, when those who have the power of doing so, become 
convinced that they are improper or injurious. 
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30th. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, xannot 
be afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instru¬ 
ment can be equally well emplo5^ed as a weapon of defence, and a 
Government possessed of immense i)atronage, is more especially secure, 
since the greater i)art of the learning and talent in the country being 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

31st. Men in power hostile to the lyiberty of the Press, which 
is a disagreeable check iqion their conduct, when unable to discover 
any real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the 
world imagine, that it might, in some ])ossible contingency, afford 
the means of combination against the Government, Init not to mention 
that extraordinary emergencies would warrant measures which in 
ordinary times are totally imjustiiiable, your Majesty is well aware, 
that a Free Press has never yet caused a reA'olution in any part of the 
world, because, while men can easily re])resent the grievances arising 
from the conduct of the local authorities to tlie supreme Government, 
and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite 
revolution are removed ; w^hereas, where no freedom of the Press 
existed, and grievances consequently remained unrepresented and 
unredressed, innumerable revolutions have taken i)lace in all parts 
of the globe, or if prevented by the armed force of the Government, 
the people continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Honourable Compau}’' are necessarily 
firmly attached to that system from which they derive their consequence 
and power, and on wdiich their hopes of higher honours and .still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine, that 
these strong considerations are not sufficient to jireserve subordination 
among them, the powder of susiiension and ruin which hangs over their 
heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to secure 
that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men wdio have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the ijrinciplcs by wliich they 
have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be entertained 
of the individuals composing it at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot 
of a sudden lose confidence in the virtue of the stream, since although 
it may for a period be tainted with corruption, yet in the natural course 
of events it must soon resume its accustomed character. Should in¬ 
dividuals abuse the jjower entrusted to them, public resentment cannot 
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be transferred from the delinquents to the Government itself, while 
there is a i)rosj)ect of remedy from the higher authorities ; and should 
the highest in this country turn a deaf ear to all complaint, by for¬ 
bidding grievances to be even mentioned, the spirit of loyalty is still 
kept alive by the hope of redress from the authorities in England ; 
thus the attachment of the Natives of India, to the British Government 
must be as permanent as their confidence in the honour and Justice 
of till British nation, which is their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. 
But if they be prevented from making their real condition known in 
England, deprived of this luqie of redress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British Government of India, as done away. 

34th. If these conclusions drawn from the particular circum¬ 
stances of this country, be met with such an argument as that a colony 
or distant dejiendencj' can never safely be entrusted with the Eiberty 
of the Press, and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot be allowed 
to exercise the jirivileges they hai'e so long enjoyed, this would be in 
other words to tell them, that they are condemned to perpetual op¬ 
pression and degr;idation, from whicli they can have no hope of being 
raised during the existence of the British Power. 

35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
j)rincqile so foreign to their character, and if they could for a moment 
entertain the idea of ]>resendng their power by keeping their colonies 
in ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publications is not enough, 
but printing of all kinds, education, and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge should be eijually discouraged and put down. P'or it must 
be the distant consequences of the diffusion of knowledge that are 
dreaded by those (if there be any such) who are really apprehensive 
for the stability of Government, since it is well knowni to all in the least 
accpiainted with this country, that although ev^ery effort were made 
by periodical as well as other 4>ubUcations, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable change can be made in the existing 
habits and opinions of the Natives of India, so firmly are they w^edded 
to established custom. >Should apprehensions so unworthy of the 
English nation prevail, then unlike the ancient Romans who extended 
their knowledge and civilization with their conquests, ignorance and 
degradation must mark the extent of British Power. Yet surely even 
this affords no hoi)e of perpetual rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny 
and oppression of Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, tlieir empire was not 
so lasting as that of the Romans, who to the proud title of conquerors, 
added the more glorious one of Enlighteners of the World. And of 
the two most renowned and powerful monarchs among the Moghuls, 
Akbar was celebrated for hi§ clemency, for Eis encouragement of. 
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learning, and for granting civil and religious liberty to his subjects, 
and Aurungzebe, for his cruelty and intolerance, yet the former reigned 
happy, extended his power and his dominions, and his mtmory is still 
adored, whereas the other, though endowed with equal abilities and 
possessed of equal power and enteqrrize, met with many reverses and 
misfortunes during his lifetime, and his name is now In Id in abhorrence. 

36th. It is w'ell known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of expression which might tend 
to exjjose their acts to the obl(.)quy which ever attends the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, 
is, that the sjiread of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authority, since, as a peojrle become enlightened, they will 
discover that bj" a unity of effort, the many may easily shake off the 
yoke of the few, and thus become emancipated from the restraints of 
power altogether, forgetting the lesson derived from histor>3 that in 
countries wliich have made the smallest advances in civilization, 
anarchy and revolution are most prevalent- while on the other hand, 
in nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments which 
have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most rare, and 
that the resistence of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever been 
—not against the existence,—but against the abuses of the Go\'erniiig 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorable instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their rights and ])rivileges 
had been secured to them, their complaints listened to, and their 
grievances redressed by the British government, resisted every atteni])t 
of the United States to seduce them from their allegiance to it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a ireoi)le 
become, the less likely are they to revolt against the governing power, 
as long as it is exercised with justice tempered with mercy, and the 
rights and privileges of the governed are held sacred from any invasion. 

37th. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive for a 
moment, that the British nation actuated solely by interested policy, 
considered India merely as a valuable projierty, and would regard 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it 
to advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by their servants, on the same 
principle that good masters are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. ^ 

38th. While therefore the existence of a free Press is equally 
necessary for the sake of the Governors and the governed, it is possible 
a national feeling may lead the British people to suppose, that in two 
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OPINION ON GRANt\S JURY HILU 


Remarks oe Rammohun Roy in answer to thi-, (.(ejections raised 
BY THE Court of Directors against the introduction of the 

Jury Biel by Mr. Grant. 

The P^ast India Directors in their letter to the I’resident of the 
India Board, dated the 8th December, 1831, point out several objec¬ 
tions to the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parliament by the 
President, for rendering natives of India “eligible” to be appointed as 
Justices of Peace, and to sit on Grand Juries as well as Petit Juries. 

I. Native Justices of the Peace 


The Directors urge, ist, that “it is not to be expected that they 
(the natives) will voluntarily sacrifice the time and expense which 
would be necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of the English 
law books and acts of |)arliament, &c.” to fit themselves for the official 
or 2ndly “that they would undertake the duties of the office of un¬ 
paid magistrates when they found that they would hereby become 
liable to prosecution in the Supreme Court for any error or neglect of 
duty” (acts of ommisdon as well as commission). 

I regret that the Court of Directors should have overlooked the 
express language of the intended BiU, which is to render “Eligible” 
only, not to make acceptance of office compulsory on them. Persons 
who choose to qualify themselves by acquiring a competent knowledge 
of British law, and are willing to incur the responsibility, may be ap¬ 
pointed by the Government and those who might decline the labour or 
the risk would of course not be appointed. It imposes no hardship or 
difficulty on either party. 

With respect, however, to their capability of acquiring the 
requisite legal knowledge, the Directors themselves entertain no doubt, 
as admitted a few lines further on, in the following words : “The 
Court do not question the intelligence and capacity of the natives”. 
And although it may be easily shewn by a reference to the lists of the 
former and present European justices of the peace under the local 
Governments of the Directors, that many of them were, and still are, 
not possessed of an adequate knowledge of “the Enghsh law books 
and acts of parliament”, yet I must refrain from quoting a bad pre- 
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cedent to justify any other improper practice. But I cannot help 
observing that the Court of Directors are the last persons who should 
exi)ect an “adequate knowledge of the Knglish law books and acts of 
parliament” from those whom they wish to be appointed as judges 
and justices of the peace over the millions of their fellow subjects. 

The third ol)jection advanced by the Directors is that “they 
consider them (the natives) defective in many qualities, particularly 
firmness of character, which are so necessary to insi)ire confidence and 
so essential to enable them to discharge the duties of a justice of the 
])eacc with usefirlness and credit.” 

T am at a loss to reconcile this vague and general charge of 
unfitness with the tenor of a preceding ])aragraph, in which the Directors 
.state that “under existing regulations” (which, moreover (they add) 
may be modified or extended without any further legi.slativc en¬ 
actment) “the natives are invested with a considerable degree of 
authority in the ordinary functions of administering ju.stice, collecting 
the revenue, and conducting the police and magisterial duties”. How 
is it that persons deficient in “so many ((ualities”, especially “firmness 
of character , have been entrusted with such imiiortant functions 
judicial, fiscal and even magisterial ? And uhat is the wide distinction 
between the latter and those of justices of the peace that makes ])ersons 
who are fit for the one unfit for the other ? 

fourthly, the Court object that the Hill would give natives “a 
direct cognizance of the conduct of lutro])eans” and that this would 
they apprehend “have an injurious effect in lowering tlie estimation 
of the Kuro])ean character”. Yet the Court must know that such 
direct cognizance has already existed for many years, and one of the 
examples of it that may be mentioned, is well known to many Kuro])ean 
gentlemen now in Kugland, viz., that even the common police officers, 
native thanadars of the boundary guard in Calcutta are empowered 
to apprehend and arre.st all Europeans, high or low in rank, whom 
they find committing any disturbance, a very common occurrence, 
which is thus amply provided for and remedied by native control. 
Has this coercion, at the very seat of the British Indian lunpire, 
lowered the estimation of the European character, or impaired the 
British power in India ? 


II. Native Jurors 

The Directors, lastly, in a similar manner, start objections to the 
“Trial of Christian” by natives who are not Christians, as jurors. 
They say, “The Court had always considered that it was a principle of 
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the law of England that there should be some communit)' of feeling 
between the jurors and the i)ersons judged. But what community of 
feeling, interest or habitude”, they ask, can, “an Englishman and a 
Christian” have with “Hindus or Mussulmen (meaning Mussulmans). 
“The idea” (they add) “of being tried by Hindoo or Mussulman jurors 
must be intolerable to every Englishman”. 

Do the Directors mean to say that Englishmen are the only 
Christians in India, or do they not know that the British inhabitants 
form but a small portion of the professors of Christianity ? Is it 
from want of information that they .state the question as if it referred 
to Englishmen alone, or is it frcmi an unwillingness to view it fairly 
and candidly ? Have they never heard of the native I’ortuguese 
Christians, the numerous descendants of the early settlers in the East ? 
Of tlie .Syrian Christians in the South of India ? Of the mixed offspring 
of European and natives becoming every day more numerous ; not 
to mention the late converts of the Missionaries ? Therefore, it is by 
no means the English residents only whom the Directors wish to 
exempt from the ordinary o])eration of the law in the Trial by Jury. 
Under the term “Christian” in India is comprehended not only the 
comparatively \’ery limited liuropean community, Init all the various 
races of men al)ove noticed, however faint or inq)erfect may be the 
traces of religion which they retain, and however discordant their 
view's in points of faith as Protestants. Catholics &c.; and under the 
present sy.stem all these by merely professing a kind of Christianity, 
may ac prire the right of trying the great body of Hindoo and Moham¬ 
medan inhabitants, whatever their rank or respectability, who adhere 
to religion of their forefathers. 

If the Hindoos and Mussulmans are to be excluded from acting 
as jurors on the trial of Chri,stians on account of their want of com¬ 
munity of feeling with them, the same objection ai)j)lies to Christians 
acting as jurors on the trial of Hindoos and Mussahnans. The i)rinciple 
is the same in both case and justice know’s no respect of persons. 

If it Ire supjrosed the religious animosity may exist between 
op))osite sects living together, and that the Hindoos and Mussahnans 
would be actuated by this feeling in the trial of Christians, it is evident 
that the same objection would apply to the Native Portuguese and 
other Christians sitting on the trial of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
But such apprehensions are entirely groundless, there being no country 
in the world in which as yet, the spirit of religious toleration is so pre¬ 
valent as in India and it is well known that the jiative muftis (first 
appointed by Eord Cornwallis in I7();; to the office t)f assessors to the 
judges of circuit, in which capacity they pass verdicts in questions of 
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life and deaths &c. affecting the Hindoo and Mahomniedan and Native 
Christian population generally) have exercised this power for a period 
of forty years, in a manner so satisfactory that the Government amid 
innumerable other alterations has never clianged this part of its judicial 
system. If any charge of religious partiality had ever been established 
against the native assessors, who, in fact, exercise the functions of 
jurors, the Gov'criiment cotild not, of course, conscientiously have 
continued them in the exercise of l.hese inii)ortant duties. 

It lies with every Government to establish and preserve a 
community of feeling, interest, and habittide, among the various classes 
of its subjects, by treating them all as one great family, without shewing 
an invidious preference to any particular tribe or .sect, but giving fair 
and e(|ual encouragement to the worthy and intelligent under whatever 
denomination they may be found. But by pur.suing a contrarj^ plan, 
for "community of feeling”, will of course be substituted "religious 
jealousy,” for community of interest, a spirit of domination or ascendency 
"on the one hand, of hatred and revenge on the other, and lastly, for 
community of ha1)itude” will be established a broad line of demarcation 
and separation even in conducting public business. 

1 am quite at a loss to conceive why the Court of Directors instead 
of endeavouring to conciliate the affections of the millions of British 
subjects in India, should on the contrary, pass laws calculated to stir 
up a spirit of religious intolerance, in a now harmonious though mixed 
community, and to revolt the feelings of the most numerous classes 
of it, particularly the intelligent among the rising generation. 

No statesman will, I think, consider such a distinction favourable 
to the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity ; since it 
renders the privation of civil right to particular sects a s])ecies of 
religious persecution, which those subjected to it may glory in suffering 
for conscience sake, and therefore, adhere to their peculiar creeds, 
however, erroneous, with greater obstinacy as a i)oint of honour as 
well as a matter of faith ; since a change might snl)jcct them to a sus¬ 
picion of being actuated by a desire to gain civil privileges. 

While no such invidious distinctions existed between different 
religious sects the natives of India were di.s])osed to place confidence 
in the disposition of the Government to act with justice and impar¬ 
tiality in protecting all classes of its subjects ; they made no complaint 
on account of their exclusion from political power, and tliey were ever 
disposed to forget that their rulers were foreigners of a different country 
and religion from themselves. This fact however is now painfully 
obtruded on their attention by the daily ojjeration of the laws them¬ 
selves as established by the 7th Geo. IV. Cap >,7, s. 3, which has con- 
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sequently excited more discontent among the intelligent part of the 
natives than even their total exclusion from the exercise of political 
rights, as fully proved by their i)etitions to Parliament on the subject.* 

Rammohun Roy. 


Extracts from a uictter on Grant’s Jttry 

By the Zenobia we have been favoured from our esteemed 
countryman in England with a letter, from which we make the following 
extracts. 

“I lately sent you tw'o dispatches by the ships Georgiana and 
Roxburgh Castle, and now lose no time in informing you that the East 
India Juries and Justices Bill has passed into a law, (on the i6th 
instant), notwithstanding strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Company and some of their servants. The natives of India are in¬ 
debted only to Mr. Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control 
for this just and liberal measure, which must have the effect of raising 
them morally and politically. Both the Hindoos and Moossulnians 
are now entitled, equally with Christians, to serve as Justices of the 
Peace as well as to sit on both Grand and Petty Juries. No longer 
can a spirit of religious rancour find its way into India. Now, I beg 
you to recollect how much despair was expresssed when we were pre¬ 
paring the petition to Parliament five or six years ago, prajdng for the 
removal of religious distinctions contained in Mr. Wynn’s act. Even 
in one of your letters received by me some time ago, you intimated 
that ‘there was no use in petitioning Parliament and seeking justice 
for the natives of India, since only a few speeches are made on the 
presenting the petition, then the subject drops.’ I fully admit that 
3'^ou were perfectly right as regards the nature and character of the 
former Government and Parliament. The case is now, however, very 
much altered. The present Government seems very liberal, and the 
voice of the mighty people of England grows every day stronger in 
proportion to the growth of their intelligence. I must at the same time 
confess that the progress w'e have made in India as to knowledge or 
politics, is by no means equal to that made here by the English; I 
therefore beg to observe, that moderation and prudence should not 
be lost sight of by our contrymen. We should not be too hasty and 
too sanguine in raising our condition, since gradual improvements are 
most durable. 

*India Gazette, January 28, 1833. 

^Reformer quoted by India Gazette, January 22, 1833. 
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“Though it is impossible for a thinking man not to feel the evils 
of political subjection and dependence on a foreign people, yet when 
we reflect on the advantages which we have derived and may hope to 
derive from our connection with (Ireat Britain, we may be reconciled 
to the present state of things which jiromises ]iermanent benefits to 
our posterity. Besides security from foreign invaders and internal 
plunderers, let us ask ourselves, whether we could have rescued our¬ 
selves from the stigma of female murder (Sutee burning) but for the 
English ? Whetlier we could otherwise have olitained the power of 
equalizing ourselves with tlie rulers of the country in I'egard not only 
to civil but to criminal jurisprudence ? 

“To shew what opposition was made by the Com])any and their 
servants, and how Mr. Grant successfully combated them, 1 enclo.se 
herewith a printed cop>' of the correspondence lietweeii him and the 
Court of Directors. This suffices to shew the character and disposition 
of the.se men towards the natives of India. All the Directors (except 
Major Carval and Mr. John I‘'orbes) concurred in o]4)osing Mr. Grant ; 
and not content witli this, they stirred up the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle (a friend of Mr. Mill, one of the Directors) to attack the Bill 
and the author of it in his journal, in order to prejudice the British 
public against it, (as will be seen l)y the accompanying number of that 
paper, dated July 2-\). This having failed, they got a number of their 
servants and connections to propose a petition against it at the Orientid 
Club, to be presented to the House of J,ords.” 

“P. 5 .—The subject of Lakheraj (Regulation III, 1828) will be 
soon brought to the notice of the authorities here, and I will lose no 
time in informing you of the result. 

“In continuation of my letter of yesterday I now enclose the 
copy of the petition therein referred to, which was i)resented to the 
House of Lords by the Company’s connections here and which bears 
only 34 signatures, after a whole month’s exertions. It is nevertheless 
gratifying to observe, that of hundreds of servants and connections 
of the Company, only 34 have shown opposition to the improvement 
of the natives of India, and these 34 are not persons whose opinions 
would carry any weight in this country ; while a numerous class of 
persons of high respectability are favourably disposed or at least not 
avowedly opposed, to the interests of the natives of India.’’ 

There is one point in these extracts deserving of attention. 
We mean the remark on the small number of friends which the Court 
of Directors could muster to oppose the excellent exertions of Mr. C. 
Grant. This circumstance is in itself a proof of the imbecility of 
Directorial efforts when opposed to popular measures. England is 
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now arrived at that degree of civilizations wliicli jilaees the reign of 
oi)inion on a ])ernuuient basis. Nothing that is not consonant to 
jnstii'e can succeed, and the friends of monopoly had better cease to 
oppose such measures than exjrose their illiberal but ind)ecile attemjgs 
to failure and merited contempt. 

Our countryman sugg<“sts the pro^jidety >'*’ ' ing some i>nblie 

token of our .sen.se of gratitude to Lords t.ie\ and P.rongliam, Mr. 
Charles Orant and other friends of Reform and of India. We are fully 
convineed of the neces.sity of such a stej), and woulil bare forthwith 
suggested some feasible ])lan for carrxing this design into e.Necntion, 
but for the gloom whieh of late lias been east on the sjnrits of ever\ 
one, in eonse(|uenee of the recent failure'. It is not the time to meet 
for the pur])ose of congratulation and rejoicing when we behold some of 
the best friends of India and of the natixes inxolved in ruin and distress. 
We must wait until time which wears awav the sad remembrance of 
])ast misfortunes permit ns to rejoice without a mingled feeling of joy 
and sorrow. We shall not forget the subject, but agitate it so soon 
as lit o|)]iortunitv offers.* 




A LETTER* 


OK TIIK 

RROSPECT.S 01 ' CHRISTIANITY 

ANO Till'; MKAKS f)!' I'KOMOTIKO ITS KlCCl'PTION IK IKDIA 

StK, 

With no ordinary feelings of satisfaction I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receii)t of your letter of April last, which together 
with the (jueries it enclosed, I had the ])leasure of receiving by the 
hands of iny friend Captain Heard, I now beg to be allowed, in the 
first ])lace, to ex])ress m>- gratitude for > ()ur kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country : and, secondly, to return 
my sincere thanks for the most acce])table ])resent of books with which 
you have favoured me. 

1 should ha\'e answered your letter b\ the shij) ; but I 

regret to sa>, lhal my time and attention had been so much engrossed 
by constant controversies vith ])olytheists both of the West and East, 
that I had onh leisure to answer by that o])portunity a short lettrr 
which I had the ])kasure of receiving from Mr. Rt'od of Boston, and 
was obliged to defer a reply to >our queries until the present occasion. 
For this apparent neglect I have to request your pardon. 

1 have now })rej>ared such rejdies to tho.>e questions as my 
knowledge authorizes and my conscience jicrmits ; and now submit 
them to your judgment. There is one question at Ihe concluding part 
of your letter, (to wit, “Whelherit be desirable that the inhabitants 
of India should be converted to Christianity, in what degree desirable, 
and for what reasons?”) which I pause to answer, as I am led to be¬ 
lieve, from reason, what is set forth in scripture, that “in every nation 
he that Jeareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him,” 
in whatever form of wor.ship he may have been taught to glorify God. 
Nevertheless, I presume to think, that Christianity, if properly incul¬ 
cated, has a greater tendency to improve the moral, and political state 
of mankind, than any other known religious system. 

It is impos.sible for me to describe the happiness I feel at the idea 


* Addressed to the Rev. Henry Ware, of Cambridge (U.S.A.) in reply to a 
letter of his.—Ed. 
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that SO great a body of a free, enlightened, and powerful people, like 
your countr5nien, have engaged in purifying the religion of Christ 
from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with which 
the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to Christianity have mingled 
it from time to time. Nothing can be a more acceptable homage to the 
Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than an attem])t to root 
out the idea that the omnipresent Deity should be generated in the 
womb of a female, and live in a state of subjugation for several years, 
and lastly offer his blood to another j)erson of the Godhead, whose anger 
could not be appeased exceiff, by the sacrifice of a portion of himself in 
a human form ; so no service can be more advantageous to mankind 
than an endeavour to withdraw them from the belief than an imaginary 
faith, ritual observances, or outward marks, independently of good 
works, can cleanse men from the stain of past sins, and secure their 
eternal salvation. 

v'^everal able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged thcmsch-es in this most laudable undertaking. 
I'rom the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contend with the religious prejudices of education in the 
I>opular corruptions of Christianity ; but are also ojiiiosed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant revenues 
appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for you, it is 
only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that you ha\'e to 
struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a sufficiently formidable 
opponent. 

Your countr\, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, 
excels even England, and I have therefore every reason to hope, that 
the truths of Christianit} will soon, throughout the United States, 
triumph over the present prevailing corruptions. I presume to sa>, 
that no native of those vStates can be more fer\'ent than myself in 
praying for the uninterrupted hai>piness of \our country, and for what 
I car.not Inrt deem essential to its prosperity—tlie j>criietual r nitn cf 
all the States under one general government. Would not the glorj' 
of England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated from 
her ? This and many other illustrations cannot havi escaped your 
attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your country could 
wish to see the power and indejrendence at i)resont secured to all by a 
general government, exposed to the risk that would follow, were a dis¬ 
solution to take place, and each state left to pursue its own resources. 
As Captain Endicott has been kind enough to offer to take charge of 
any parcel that I might wish to send you, I have the pleasure of sending 
the accompanying publications, of which I beg your acceptance. I 
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now conclude my letter with sincere wishes for your health and success, 
and remain, with the greatest regard, 


Yours most ohediently, 

K AMMOiiX’N Koy. 


Calculta, Fehruary 2, 1824. 

“I. What is the real success of the iircat exertions n hich arc inahinii 
for the conversion of the natives tf India to Chrislianitvi” 

“II. What is the nnniher and character of converts V' 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a e ery 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Scrainporc determined¬ 
ly contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of 
their labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to under¬ 
stand, that their converts were not onh numerous but also res])ectable 
in their conduct ; while the young Ba])tist IMissionaries in Calcutta, 
though not inferior to any Mi.ssionaries in India in abilities and aetjuire- 
nients, both Kuropean and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal and exer¬ 
tions, are sincere enough to confess openly, that the number of 1heir 
converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, four ; and 
in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this city, whose resouices 
are much greater that those of Ba])tists, candidly acknowledge, that 
their Missionary exertions for seven years have l)een productive only 
of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this jioint 
with the Serampore Mi.ssionaries I beg to substitute for my answ er to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abbe Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am. to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and vxhovse opinions deserve more 
reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged in 
Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows :— 

“Question of conversion, -The que.stion to be considered may be 
reduced to these two points : I'irst, is there a possibility of making 
real converts to Chri.stianity among the natives in India ? .Secondly, 
are the means employed for that purpose, and above all, the translation 
of the Holy .Scriptures into the idioms of the countrv', likely to conduce 
to this desirable object ? 

“To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative : it is m3' 
decided opinion, first, that under existing circumstances there is no 
human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christianit}'; 
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and, secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures circulated 
among them, so far from conducing to this end, will, on the contrary, 
increase the ])rejudiccs of the natives against the Christian religion, 
and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These assertions, 
coming from a jierson of my profession, may to many appear bold and 
extraordinary : I will therefore snp])ort them by such arguments and 
jjroofs, as a long exiierience and ijractice in the career of proselytism 
have enabled me to adduce. 

“When I was at Vellore, four >ears ago, in attendance on a 
numerous congregation li\ing in that ])lace, having been informed that 
the butheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or nati\e religious teacher 
at that station on a salary of live pagodas a month, 1 was led to suj)])Ose 
that they had a numerous Hock there ; but I was not a little surprised, 
when on in(|uiry 1 found that the whole congregation consisted of only 
three indiriduah, namel a drummer, a eook, and a horse-keeper. 

“In the meantime, do not su])pose, that those thin congregations 
are wholh comjiosed of converted ])agans ; at least half comsists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the butheran .sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

“It is not uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
jiass from one religion to another, according to their actual intere.st. 
In my last iourney to Madras, I became acquainted with native com erts, 
who regularly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a long 
while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six months 
Trot .stant. 

“.Behold the butlieran Mission, established in India moic than a 
century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were gained 
o\’er the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the interests 
of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining ground, or 
whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling away ? 

“Behold the truly indu.strious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren ; ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about seventy years, by preaching the Cospel 
in all its naked simplicity : they will candidly answer. Not one, not a 
single man. 

“Behold the Nestorians in Travancore ; interrogate them; ask 
them for an account of their success in the work of proselytism in 
these modern times ; ask them whether they are gaining ground, and 
whether the interests of their ancient mode of worshi]) is improving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations, 
once so nourishing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to 
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200,000 souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of this nuniher, 
and are daily diminishing. 

“Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Seram])orc : iinjuire v\hat 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the (langes ; ask ilicin 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, ah'- % ulUaincd at an 
immense exjrense, have i)roduced the siiRvre conversion of a single 
pagan ; and I am jieisuaded, that, if tiny are a.'ked an ansuer upon 
their honour and conscience, 11 k> will all re])ly in the negatixe.’’ 

“III. Are (hose Hindoos tcho profess Chrislianilv respeelahle for 
(heir underslandin^, (heir morals, and (heir condilion in life}” 

In answer to this (piery 1 must again beg to rehr xou to the above 
(jiiotations from the Abbe I)iilK>is. I'or iny own luirt, I have no jn.rsonal 
knowledge of any native converts respectable b r their I'ndcrslainling, 
morals, and condition in life. 

I\ . OJ u'hal easte arc (hey '^enerallv, and niial effect has (heir 
profession oJ Christianity upon their standine. ?” 

It is re])ortcd, and universally Ixelievcd l)y the natix e inhabitants, 
that the generality, il not all oi them, are of low caste, and nn’ ac- 
(luaintance with the few of them 1 have met with has in a great degiee 
contirmed me in this belief. 

“V. . 1 /T they Christians front inquiry and eonrictitn, of frt m 

other motives'''’ 

The real motixes of our actions are very difficult to be discovered. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that sexeial xeais ago th.ere xxas 
a ])retty ])rex alent rejiort in this j>art of India, that a natixe embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste bx the gift of 
lix'e hundred ru])ees, xx ith a country-born Chri.stian xxeman as his wife ; 
and xvhile this rejioit had any jnetension to credit, sexeral natixes 
offered from time to time to b'ceome Christians. The hope of any 
such recomjiense being taken axvay, the old converts find now xery 
few natix'es inclined to folloxv their exarniile. This disajijiointment 
not only discourages further conxersion, but has also induced several 
Moosulrnan converts to return to their former faith : and had Hindoos 
with ecjual facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, 
a great number of them also xxould, I snsjiect, have imitated the con¬ 
duct of their lirother Moosulnian converts. In a jiopulons country 
like Hindoostan, there are thousands of di.stres,sed ontca.sts xvandering 
about, in whom the smallevst ho])e of xvorldly gain can produce an 
immediate change of religious profession, and their conxersion to 
Christianity is a matter of indifference to the community at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom I resjiect for his liberal 
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conduct ; and I even offered to send to that gentleinaii as many natives 
as he might wish to convert on condition that he should maintain them 
at a fixed salarj’ not exceeding eight rui)ees per month. 

“VI. Of whal denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
been most snccessjnl ; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian ?’’ 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success in bringing natives of India over to the Christian faith. 

“Vir. What is the number of Unitarian Christians, and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ? ’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Adam is the onh' Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly ac'owed Unitarianism so late as the latter end of 1821. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has been 
labouring, he has brought tliis .system of Christianity into notice in 
this part of the globe ; as ])rcviou.s to that i)eriod many did not know 
that there was such a thiiig as Unitarianism, and others tried to 
stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the corruptions of 
Christianity prompted them to al)use reason and common sense, without 
fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has made no avowed 
native convert, has already received every countenance from several 
respectable European gentlemen, and from a great number of the 
reading part of the native community in Calcutta. 

“VIII. Hoio are they regarded and treated by other Christians} 
Is it vsith any peculiar hostility }” 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed opposed to the 
whole spirit of Chri.stiaiiity. But towards other Unitarians, their 
conduct in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics towards 
Protestants. 

“IX. Whal are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the Natives of India} 
May much of the ivunt of success be reasonably attributed to the form in 
which the religion is presented to them}” 

The chief causes which i)reveut the natives of India from 
changing their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class 
of Christians who are unable to give an airswer to any man that asketh 
the reason of the hoire they profess, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among them as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongly supjjorted by the dread of the loss of caste, the 
consequence of apostacy, which separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, the 
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doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are less con 
formable with reason than those professed by Moosulmans, and in 
several points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rational inducement for either of these tribes to lay 
aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those 1..' up by the genera¬ 
lity of Christians. 

“X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it may 
be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove Ihtm V’ 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections; for even those-who are inimical to e\ery religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human under¬ 
standing than any other known creed. But the other obstacles 
above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are enabled 
by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by comparing one religion 
with another, their respective merits and advantages, and to relinquish 
their divisions, as destructive of national union as of social enjo3ment, 

“XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christiamiy, as it 
is held by Unitarians, would he more readily received ly -intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians V’ 

In rej)ly to this cpiestion, I repeat what I stated in answer to a 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mr. Keed, a gentleman of 
Boston, viz., “The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the 
enlightened. The number of the latter is, I am sorry to say, com¬ 
paratively very few here ; and to these men the idea of a triune-God, 
a man-God, and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dov'e, or that of the blood of God shed for the pajmient of 
a debt, seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consec|uently their 
sincere conversion to (Trinitarian) Christianity' must be morallj' im¬ 
possible. But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity', were it inculcated on 
thefh in an intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the igno¬ 
rant, must be enemies to both systems of Christianity', Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the 
deities worshipped by their fathers for foreign Gods, in substituting 
the blood of God for the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, 
so the idea of an invisible Being as the sole object of worship, main¬ 
tained by Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these 
circumstances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one 
or two, if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature 
and science, and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed 
to cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, 

7 
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and there])y improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph 
ov-r false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may ) 
enjoyed by meii of all chesses.” 

“Xir. C an any aid he i^ivcn ly 1: nilai lanx ia ine cause oj 
Christianity in India', itith a reemmahk 'prospect of siiutssi IJ any car, 
he f^iven, oJ what kind, in what way, ly what means ; 

In answer, \ lieg to rc fer you to my rc])ly to the jjrcceding question 
and only add here, that every one who iuteie,sts himself in Inhalfo 
his fellow-creatures, woulil courideiith anticipate the aiquoachirg 
triumph of true religion, .should philanthropy induce you and your 
friends to send to llengal as many serious and able teachois cd l<,uropean 
learning and science and Christian moraliiy , unnhnglcd with religious 
doctrines, as your circumstances may admit, to ,s])rcad knowledge 
gratuitously among the native coininnnity, in connexion with the 
Rev. Mr. Adam wliose thorough accjuaintaiice with the language, 
manners, and prejudices of the natixes, reiideis him well qualified to 
co-operate with them with e\ery prospect of success. 

‘‘XIII. Would it he of any nsa co send Vnitarian Missionaries 
with a view to their preaehine, Chrisliauily for the purpose of eonvcrling 
adult 'natives ?” 


Much good cannot be ex-pected from jniblic ])reachings at pre.sent, 
on account of the obstacles above-incntioned. It is, h(>wever, hoped, 
that some of the teachers that may be sent out may ])reach with gradual 
success in the ])ublic places of wor.shi]). 

‘ ‘‘XIV^. Would it he useful to establish Cnilaiian Missionaiy 

Schools for the inslrueiion cf the children of natives in the rudiments of a 
European cduvalion, in the English lamnicii^e, in Christian morality, 
mingling leilh it very little inslruetic'-n relative to the doctrines of 
Christianitv, leaving them chiefly or whcdly out cf viww, to he learned 
afterwards from our books and our example ''!” 

This would be certainly of great lusc, and this is the only way; of 
improving their understandings, and ultimately iiieliorating their 
hearts. 

‘‘X\C Are there many intcllig,nt natives who arc willing to leaiii 
the languages cf Europe, to c ultivate its literature, and to make themselves 
a quaintid ivith our religion as it is found in our hooks, and to examine 
the evidences of its truth and divine origin t” 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thirst after lyuropcan 
knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to be made acquainted 
with the Christian religion and to examine its truth, being chiefly 
deterred by the difliculty (if not utter inipossibility) attached to the 
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acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous mj'stical doctrines 
which the Missionaries ascribe to their religion. 

“XVI. Arc there many respectable natives who arc willing to have 
their children educated in the English langnage and in English learning 
and arlsV’ 

The desire of educating children in the 'F.jigiish language and in 
Knglish arts is found even in the lowest classes of the communit> , and 
T may be fully justified in saying that two-thirds of the native pojnila- 
tion of Bengal would lie exceedingh glad to see their children educated 
in Ivnglish learning. 

“XV'^IT. W hat benefits have arisen, or arc likely to arise, from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the native languages of the East? 
Are they read by any icho are not already Christians f And are they 
likely to be read generally even bv them ? i'he (jueslion is suggested by 
the representations which have been made, that ei.nvctis to Christiani.y 
are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation trnef” 

To the best of ni> knowlege, no beneiit has hilheito aii.5en from 
the translation of the Scri])tnres into the languages of the Bast, nor 
can any advantage be i xjiecled from the translations in circulation ; 
they are not read ninch b\ those that art not Christians, t‘xce]>t b> a 
few whom the Miss’dnaries rejnesent as being “led away by Socinian 
principles.” As to the character of the converts to Christianity, you 
will b*" ])lcased to rt fer to the rejilies to die first, .second, third, and 
fourth queries. 

“XVni. If'/// anv important impression, favourable to Christianity 
ever he made, except by the conversion and throngji the influence of persons 
of education, and of the higher (lasses of sodetv who can read our saired 
books in Ihc original, or at least in the English version ?” 

Christianity, when rejiresented hi its genuine sense in any 
language whatever, must make a strong impression on every intelligent 
mind, esiiecially when introduced by iiersons of education and 
re ipectability. 

“XIX. Arc the translations which have been made faithful and 
free from sectarian influence as to the expression of Christian dociiinel” 

To both parts of this (jnery my reply must be in the negative. I 
at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neglect or inten¬ 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the 
Ivast from those of the West, as the Hast is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be exiierienced by’ a native of Europe 
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in communicating European ideas in the idioms of Asia, than in conveying 
Asiatic ideas into tiie languages of Europe ; so a native of Asia experien¬ 
ces greater inconvenience in exi)ressiug Asiatic ideas inEuropean idioms, 
than in translating liuropean ideas into an Asiatic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another Baptist- 
Missionary. the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well re])Uted for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with mjself, to translate 
the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance all the translations of the Bible, liy different 
authors, which we ct)uld ])rocure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
wt were obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried frequentlj', 
when alone at home, to select more eligible exi)ressions, and applied 
to native friends for their aid for that jmrposc. I beg to assure you, 
that I (though a native of this country ) do not recollect having engaged 
myself once, during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation 
of the New Testament into Bengallee. 

“XX. Arc there any particular parts of India or of the Hast, where , 
eff>rts for propagatin" Christianity, or preparing the way for it, might 
be made with better hopes than in others V’ 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where the 
native are more conversant with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of TTindoostan, as the native inhabitants 
of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the example of the opulent natives 
of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 


TO ALL BKLIE\'BRS IN THE JNCAKNATION OF THE DEITY 


l'EI,I<OW-nBUKVERS, 

The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. 
Tytler and myself was partly given to the world through the medium 
of the Bengai, Hurkaru ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to 
admit some of my letters into its pages, and those published w'ere 
widely separated from each other by being mixed up with various 
extraneous matters, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole 
collected together and presented at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in support 
of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endeavours to 
check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresv ; but unfortunately 
my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler not only refused to 
repair the breach, I conceived his writings calculated to make but to 
my great surprise and regret, in return for my friendly offers of assis¬ 
tance, he applied to me and to my religion the most opprobrious abuse, 
and treated me as if my Faith were inimical to the tenets of his Creed! 


Calcuita, June 3, 1823. 


I am, your friend and fellow-believer, 

RAM DOSS. 


»ri, '■y of hi. 



A VINDICATION 

OF THE 

INCARNATON OR THE DEITY. &c. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of 
Dr. Tytler’s, published in the Bengal Ht^kkaru of the 30th of May 
1823, directed against Raniniohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, 
is strongly reprol)ated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and 
Christians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine 
Incarnations. But the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most unw'arrantably introduced contomihuous allusions to the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined :— 


Extract from the Hurkarii of May yd, 1823. 

He (Raniniohun Roy) thus proceeds in the same epistle. 
“Whether you be a faithful believer in the Di^'inity of the Holy Lord 
and Saviour JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal man ; or whether 
a Hindu declares himself a faithful believer in the Di\'inity of his Holy 

Thakoor Trata RAM, or MUNOO-. 1 feel equally indifferent about 

these notions.'' Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid 
Reader what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy 
continued in his belief of Siva, \’ishuu and Ganesh, I had personally 
addressed a letter to him, replete with vituperation of him and his 
opinions? Would it not have been asserted, and verj' justly, that I 
w'as attacking him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings 
of a Hindu ? Yet this Unitarian, as he now professes himself, thinks 
proper to leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proposal to hold a 
“Religious Conference,” and tells me flatly that my belief in the 
Divinity oe tiiiv HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu’s belief 
in his Thakoor ! ! ! —Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and 
when I offer to defend myself from such vile imputations b>' argu¬ 
ments drawn from those Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself 
appeals, I am given to understand, that this Reviler of my Faith, the 
Faith op my Ancestors, will not condescend to listen, unless my 
reply receives the stamp of orthodoxyfrom the signature of a Missionary!!! 

May 2, 1823. R- Tytler, 

8 
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RAM DOSS’S I'IRST DKT'i'KR TO Dk. TYTJ.KR 

The I'Tlitor of the Hurkuru refused iiiseitiou to the 

following, it was ])rivateh forwarded to Dr. 'iS tler : 


/ e Di'. R. I vllt’l'. 

I hai)i)eued to read a letter in the "Ilurkarti ot the ;rd instant, 
under the signature of R. 'I'etler, whieh has excited iny wonder and 
astonishment. I'or 1 had heard that aou were not oidy j)rofoundly 
versed in tlie knowledge ot the ancients, Init intiniateh acquainted 
wn'th the learning and o])inions i)f the jjresent age. Rut I felt (juite 
disajjpointed when I perceix ed that you entertaijied ideas so erroneous 
re.specting the Hindoo religion. 

Is there any Hindoo who would l)e olt'ended at being told by a 
believer in the Invisibi.k ('.od, that this man is indilTerent about his 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinitx of his Hoh Tiiakook and Tkat.a 
Ram or Munoo? We know that these self conceited sects x\ho i)rofess 
reverence tor only aiu' Diatv are ajit to exj)ress their indille]ence lor 
the holy Inc.aknation of the Di\ ine Jvsscnce lielieved in b\ Hindoos as 
well as by Christians ; and in fact that the follow rrs of an\ one religion 
have little res])ect for the ojunions of those of aindhcr. Rut can this 
give concern or surjuise to the enlightened and well informed jiersons 
w’ho hax'e seen and conversed with \-ariou.s sects of men ? 

1 am more i)articularlv astonished that a man of your reputed 
learning and acquirements, should be offended at the mention of the 
resemblance of cour belief in the Diviiiitx of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because \ on ought to know that our 
religious faith and yours are fomided on the same sacred basis, viz., 
the manijvICST.M'k)N oi' G<u> in tiii, iT.i'sn, without any restriction to a 
dark or fair comjile.Kion, large oi small stature, long or short hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Dixine Ram xxas the rejmted 
son ot Du.shuruth, of the olls])ring of Rhuggeeruth, of the tribe of 
Rughoo, as Jesus was the rejmted .son of Josejili, of the House of David, 
of the Trilre ol Judah. k.\ii was the King of the Rughoos and of 
I'oreigners, while in like manner Ji:si s was King of the Jews ami 
Gentiles. Roth are stated in the resjjectix e sacred books handed down 
to us, to haxe jrerfornied verx xxonderful miracles and both ascended 
up to Heaven. Roth were temjrted by the Devil while on the earth, 
and both have been worshii)i)ed by millions up to the jiresent day. 
vSince God can be born of the Tribe ol Judah, how, I ask, is it iniirossible 
that he should be born of ttie Tribe ol Rughoo, or of any other nation 
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or race of men? And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford 
sce])tics no good argument against his omnipresent and divine nature, 
it must be evident to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianism can 
lay no stress on the human form and feelings of Trsns Christ as dis¬ 
proving his divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and ought 
to be known to you as well as to every other man having the least 
pretensions to an actpiaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India,—how is it j)ossil)le that you can feel offended at the 
mention of a fact so notoriousYou may ])erha])s urge, that there 
is a wade difference between a lielief in thri:]v Persons in the Godhead 
as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty millions 
of Persons in the Godhead, entertained b_\' the Hindoos. Put as all 
such numerical objections are foujided on the frail basis of human 
reason, wdiich we well know is fallible, aou must admit that the same 
omnipotence, which can make tiiki',}': OKIv and onj; TIIREK, can 
equally reconcile the rMTV and riU’RAi.i'iY of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being ,su])])orted In a sublime mystery which far 
transcends all human com])rehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in me Tnvisibi.f, GciD 
accuse the followers of the Trinity as well as us the sincere worshipjiers 
of Ram and other Divine Incarnatioiis, of 1 )eing Idolaters ; and policy 
therefore might have suggested to you the pro])riety of maintaining a 
good understanding and l)rotherhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of God in the llesh, that we may cordially 
jehn and go hand in hand, in o])po.sing, and, if possible, extirpating 
the almminable notion of a sixc.i.k God, which strikes e(|ually at the 
root of llindooism and Chiistianitx'. llowen'cr, it is not too late for 
you to reiletd on xour indiscretion, and atone for it by exi>res.sing your 
rc'gret at ha\ ing writtem and ])ublished anything c'alculated to create 
dis.scnsion among the w()r,shi])i)er,s of Divine Incarnations. 


I am, vSir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ram Doss. 
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Dr. TYTLKR’S 


REPLY TO THE EOREGOING 


To Horn Doss. 

I have received vour letter and I.eg > on to receive my best thanks 
for the trouble von have pnt yourself to, in .sending it to me It was 
my intention this evening to Inne proved that Hindu Idolatry and 
IJnitarianisrn are the same, and that they l)oth proceed from the Dcitl. 
Unfortimatelv Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number who were 
anxious to attend, has requested me to postpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have aeeeeded. But I am ready,- mikp mk. kicady,— to 
meet you and your runnagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever you 
jilease, in jniblie and juivate discussion, and let you know wliat a humfile 
individual unsupiiorted can do, armed with no other weapon than the 
sharp sword of the Gospel in bringing to light the hidden works of 
darkness, wdiich are at jiresent dis])hned in the damnable Heresy of 
Uniiarianism of which you are the wretched tool. But neither you, 
Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet me because 
you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 

Your inveterate and determined 
foe in the LORD, 

May ()lh, 1823. (Signed) R. Tytlicr. 


RAM D 0 S. 8 ’S RbiPLY TO A REMARK Ob' THE. EDITOR OE 
THE BENGAL HURKARU 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkant. 


Sir, 

After publi.shing in your Pajier of the 3rd instant Dr. Tytler’s 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, 
as unworthy to be compared with the Christian, I am truly astonished 
at your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and expostulation 
w'ith him for the error and indiscretion into which he has fallen, and 
that you moreover defend him in the following words : “We would 
hint to Ram Doss that there is in our ojiinion a wide difference between 
the belief wEich maintains God to have appeared in the Flesh and 
that of the ‘Hindoo who believes the appearance of the Omnipotent 
Being in the shape of a Thakoor, which if w'c are not mistaken, is com¬ 
posed of stone, metal or wood.' ’’ 
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I must remark, first, on the total unacquaintance, you have 
displayed, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence 
in the capital of Bengal, in which however you are more excusable 
than Dr. Tytler, considering his high prctensioi-'^ to learning. Can 
you find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according 
to the flesh, was conijiosed either of wood, stone or metal ? If you can 
find-even one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous con¬ 
secrated images or statues of the holy Ram, in the Hindoo temples, 
formed of wood and other materials, jilaced there for the pious purpose 
of attracting the attention of devotees to that Divine Incarnation— 
although many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as 
necessary, and worshij) Ram directly without the intervention of any 
sensible object. But can you suppose for a moment that a model or 
picture of any person, whether divine or human, can identify that being 
with such re])resentation or convert the original existence into the 
same materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so 
unfortunate as to have statues or portraits of themselves made, must 
lose their real essence— their original elements necessarily degenerating 
into stone, or jiaint and canvas. 

But it is indi.sjmtable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus 
in Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine 
Ram in the Hindoo Temjiles, are identified with either of those sacred 
persons. 

As yon have refused to jmblish my letter in answer to Dr. Tj tler’s 
attack, I shall take an ojiportunity of sending it directh' to himself 
for his consideration and reph', and purpose veiy' soon laying this 
controversy before the jmblic through some other channel with proper 
mention of your partial conduct, in circulating Dr. Tytler’s insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answer 
thereto for its vindkation. I expect you rvill kindly inseit this letter 
in your Pajier of to-morrow along with a justification of your own 
observations of this morning. 


I am, vSir, your most obedient servant, 

Ram Doss. 
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RlvMARKS 01 ' THK J-DITOR RKLATIV]^ TO THK FORKGOING 
[Contained in the Bengal Hnrkarn of ike Hfh May). 

In our siihseqntMit pages will 1 )e fonml a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which vve insert with pleasure, with a desire of convincing him that 
we are rcallv impartial in our views of the subject of which it treats. 
In explanation of our refusal to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, 
we owe it to lum to say that although it justly deserves the a])pellation 
of a 'very friendlr- rejily” and although it was written with much 
ability, yet it apjreared to us to o^•erste]) the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too l.ir into the subject of the original dispute 
between the two classes of religions judfessors, instead f>f being confined 
to the discussion of the subject between Rammohun Roy and Dr. Tytler, 
namelt, the rignt of the latter to demand, and of the former to afford, 
facilities for the ])urpose of the discussion of the ])oint at issue between 
them. It was under these circiim.stances and with this feeling that 
we declined to insert Ram Doss’s communication, and we beg to assure 
him that it was not from any disrespect to him, or ]>artiality for Dr. 
Tytler of his doctrines. 

Haying dis])osed of this j.art of the siilqect. we tru.st, to the 
satisfaction of R.\m Doss, we shall simply remark on the other, that 
we never intended to intimate that any sensible Hindoo could fdr one 
moment sn])])ose that God was personally ])resent in an image of brass, 
stone or metal ; but we have no hesitation in a.sserting that .such an 
opinion does pievail. not only among the Hindoos, but amongst the 
Ignorant of all classes whose religious faith jMescribes the worshii) of 
images as the medium of access to the Deity. We reallv ought not 
to enter on the discussion of any of the points connected with the re- 
hgioms worship of the Hindoos, as we ha^■e liad Init serv few 
opportunities of making oui.selves acfiuainted with them, and if we 
are now in any error on these sub,pets, we trust that Ram Dos.s will 
attnbute it vo the causes which we have thus explained, and not to 

i thetbif f nnsrepresentation 

of the objects of his own worshiji. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST CIIAIJ.ENGK TO Dr. R. TYTLKR 
'To the Editor of the Bengal Hitrkaru. 

Sir, 

Being disap]}ointed in niy just ex])C<'tn{i.ai (jj Jia\ing iny answer 
to Dr. Tytler’s insinuations inserted in your Pa])er, I j-esterda^' sent 
jt to the Doctor hinnself for his consideration ; but he a\'oids making 
a reph'^ thereto, and in answer to ni\- arguments, merely returns abuse 
agaimst me, and likewise against our common enemies, the Fnitarians, 
for which last, I, of course, care nf)tliing. 

I take this o])portunity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding his high i)rctcnsions to learning, and ])resum])tion 
in setting himself up as the chani])ion of Christianily, shrinks from 
the defence of the charges he has brought against Ilindooism, and that 
lie refuses to co-ojierate with me in ojiposing I'nitarianism, although 
he declares in his note to me that it is a system of tlamnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 

I am, .'^ir, your most oliedient servant. 
May 7, 1823. ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLFK'.'^ reply TO RAM 00 .^8.^ 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurhani. 


v^lR, 

As I do not intend this letter to Inn e any direct reference to the 
subject of religious discussion, you will oldige me by giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Plurkaru. Tw o da> s ago I receiv ed an t'pistle 
.subscribed Ram Doss, wliich I was led to ctniclude must have been 
written by some I’nitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But 
it ajipears from a letter, whicli is pulilished in your jiajier of this day, 
I may have be-en mistaken ; and I am, therefore, anxious to inform 
Ram Doss, if he be a real jierson, that I consider there is no laaik at 
irresent in po.s.session of Hindus -- Xho Mahabharaia and Kainaya-na not 
e.vcejited,— of higher anti(]uity than the entrance of the Musulmans 
into India.—say about 800 years from the jirescnt period. The legends 
attached to the Ainitars are niereh perverted, and corruj.ted cojiies of 
the Holy' .Scrijitures in the ])ossession of Christians, and har e no 
particular relation to the ancient religion, whatever it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of tliis country. Should Ram Doss thcrefoie lie a 
real person, and wish to obtain information on those topics, it will 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet the 

other he may appoint, at some hour convenient o . ’ 

purpose of explaining the arguments which support the views_, I have 
taken, of the modernness of the religious system at present followed 


by the Hindus. 
May 8, 1823. 


Your obedient servant, 
R. Tytler. 


RAM DOSS’S SECOND CHALEENGE TO 
Dr. TYTEER 

To the Editor of the Benf^al Hurkarit. 

Sir, 

Dr. Tytler having l)een unable to make a direct reply to the 
arguments conve>ed in my letter to him, dated the 3th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he would prevail 
uj)on you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
.Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
would excuse yourself for declining to give ])ublicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages for a reply to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour through 
some other means to publish all our correspondence for the conside¬ 
ration and judgment of the Public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May e)lh, 1823. R.\m Doss. 


Dr. TYTLE.R’S REITA^ TO RAM DOSS 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hnrkaru, 

vSlR, 

Your correspondent. Ram Doss,in ‘'informing the public,” that 
I consider “Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy proceeding 
from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that such was also my expressed 
opinion to him respecting the superstitions to which he is so extremely 
partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonable to expect, I will 
allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it,” against our common 
enemies,” when in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be nothing more 
than a new name for Hindu Idolatry ? 


Calenlta, May 10, 1823, 


Your obedient servant, 
R. TvTbER. 
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RAM DOSS’vS THIRD CHALLENGE TO 
Dk. TYTLER 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarn. 


,SlK, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in o]>iiosing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Ilindooism and prove that it was founded 
on the same sacred basis (the Manifestation of God in the liesh) with 
Doctor Tytler’s own I'aith. 

I'rom the Doctor’s letter in your paper of this morning, I see he 
positivel}’ shrinks from entering the field with me against Unitarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap the glory single- 
handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of your paper, 
whether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his insinuations against 
the Hindoo Religion, and rephing to my letter proving Ilindooism 
and Christianity to rest on the same sacred foundation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

il/tfv 12, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dk. TYTLLR’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS 
J'o the Editor of the Bengal Hnrkaru. 


SlK. 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that “I shrink from entering the field 
against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with the 
contrary, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is really 
too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer calls “my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion,” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, Saluvahana, 
and Chrishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Tytler. 


Calcutta, May 13,1823. 
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RAM DOSS'.S REPLY TO THE I'OREGOINC; 


To the Editor of the Beni^al Uurkarii. 


Sir, 

You are aware that 1 have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Dr. T>'tler, to rei)l\' to the .‘u;kitmJ';nts con¬ 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him by me and the recei])t of which 
he acknowledged in a torrent of abuse, and that he ha.s, a.: often as thus 
publicly called upon, returned an evasi\'e answer, which ])roves that 
he inwardE shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinnations, against Hindooism, 
he now refers me to the Historic,, of Buddha (the head of a tribe inimical 
to Hindooism), Saluvahana (an Indian rrince) and Chrishna, a divine 
Incarnation, wdthout attemirting to bring forward from these anything 
against the justness of my arguments. I now, Sir, beg leave to ajipeal 
to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations against the 
Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would be jmstilied 
in merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a tril:e equally 
inimical to Christianity), or Gibbon’s Ilistorv of the Roman linijure, orto 
a whole History of Jesus Chri.st, without adducing any ])articular 
passage. I now for the 1 ''ot’kth and last lime call u]»on the Doctor, 
either to answer precisely my arguments alreudy in his ])ossession, or 
confesspublicly that he is totally unal)leto justif\ his insinuations against 
a Religion founded on the Sacred basis of the manifestation of 
God in the flesh, and that knowing tlie badness of hisiaiuse, he shrinks 
from meeting me on the fair Held of Res^iilar Aretrireiit, imstead of 
which he has given me only abinse. 

I have nothing to say re.specting his mode ol op])osing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freelx the hoiumr of his indi¬ 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding. 1 think it pro])ci to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Dir ine Incarnations (like the Doctor 
and myself) joining hand in hand in o])posing our inv eterate enenn. 
Our chance of success must be greater when our h'orce is united, than 
when it is divided. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ram Dos.s. 


May ij, 1823. 
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Dk. TYTLEK’S RKPEY to ram DOvSvS 

Tliis Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Tjtler’s (dated 
May 15), addressed to the Editor of the Bengal Hukkaktj, and 
published in that Paper of the i6th May. 

"I request” (said the Doctor) “to be ;ui,,;uied by your sapient 
eorresi)ondent Rani Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism’.” 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE EOREGOIKG 
I'o the Editor of the Bengal Hiirkaru. 

SiK, 

The onh repl\' which Dr. Tytler mokes to m\ I'ourth Challenge 
pnbli.shed in your paper yesterday is as follows, viz.— 

"P. .S’. I reijuest to be informed by our sai)ient correspondent 
Ram Doss in wliat manner he ]>roves Buddha to be 'the head of a tribe 
inimical to Hindooism’.” 

I now call on the Pubilic to pronounce whether t*his query can be 
considered as a repl> to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor, rc])clling his offensive insinuations and proving that 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis ? or if it 
be not evidmitlx a mere i)retence for evading the question ? Eull}' 
warranted in antici])ating a verdict in my fax our, I ask what opinion 
will the world form of a man who xvith some jiretensions to learning 
and great ])rofcssions of Religion, while defying the whole world in 
the Held of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations 
against a I'aith founded on exactly the same basis as his owrr, arrd 
then when rejieatedly challenged to justify this condrret resorts to such 
Shuffling and Evasion ? Hinvever to oblige the Doctor as a felloxv 
beliex'er in. and worshi])])er of, Dix’ine Incarnations, I will iirform him 
(although it has no bearing on the que.stion) that Buddha or Booddha, 
is the head of the sect of Bauddhas. who derive their name from him 
irr the same irraitrrer as Cliristiarrs do from Christ. That this sect is 
iirimical to Hirrdooism is jrroved bx the fact that they deny the exis¬ 
tence of a Creator of the Unix erse, in xvhom the Hindoos believe, and 
also desjrise many of the Clods xvorshipped by the latter. There are 
hurrdreds of xvorks published by theirr agaiirst each other which are in 
general circulation. Brrt all this has nothing to do with nrj' arguments 
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which the Doctor by evading virtually confesses he is uiiahle to answer. 
I therefore denounce him a defamcr of TTindooism, a religion of the 
principles of which he is (or at'least a])pcars to be) totally ignorant. 

I am, v^ir, your obedient servant, 
Friday, i 6 th May, 1823. Ram Do.ss. 


Dr. TYTDDK’S 


RKl’LY TO THD I'OKKOOING 


Published in Ihe llurkani of May 22nd. 


Til'.' sipient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, —and tolls us the 
Biuidhists "desjiisc many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.” 
It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the “head 
of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,” while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the olijects of Buddhaic veneration !! 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE L'OREGOIKG 

To Ihc Editor of the Bengal Hnrharu. 

Sir, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tyllcr notices my frfth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in niy letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago repelling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But hoiv does he justify himself? “The sapient 
Ram Doss” (says he) “now changes his tone and tells us the Buddhi.sls 
‘despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.’ It hence 
follow's that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of their adoration. 
And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be ‘the head of a tribe inimical 
to Hindooism,’ while his own statement proves Hindoo Gods to be the 
objects of Buddhaic veneration.” 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to the above passage, and reque.st them to pronounce whether 
the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as insinuated) be 
compared with Christianity, or refutes mj* position, that these two 
religions are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., the Manifestation 
of God in the Flesh ? And I now call on the w'orld to judge, whether 
the person who can resort to such shuffling and evasion has any just 
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claim to the character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? 
What name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from meeting 
the arguments of his opponent fairly and candidh', and trembling at 
the force of truth, is glad to make his escajre by any mean subte^rfiige ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution ( f rtason to treat 
his last remark, above cpioted, as wo!li!\ 01 notice, viz., that as 
“Buddhists despise many of the Gods worshi])i)ed b\‘ the Hindoos, it 
hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities be subjects of their 
“adoration”— Indeed ! ! In what school of wisdom did the learned 
doctor aceprire his Bogie ? Although I despise or dislike several members 
of a family, is this a proof that I Tvn\ST adore the rest ? May I not regard 
the rest w'ith indifference, or be unacajuainted with them ? But granling 
even that Birddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while they 
des])isc others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooisni ? I'or, 
don’t the Jew's desinse one of the Christian Gods, worshij) another, 
and are indifferent to a third and yet are they not in\cterate enemies 
of Christianity ? 

I irow only wish to know.from what College or University the 
Doctor procirred a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Title of 
M.D. and w'hetlier that seat of Learning in the distribution of its 
Academic Honors trsually selects such worthy objects. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thursday, 22nd May, 1823. Ram Doss. 

r. S. I congratulate the Doctor on his vietoiy (as reirorted Iry 
himself in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the 
Unitarians (these deluded denieis of Di\ine Incarnations), and I regret 
] w’as not present to share irr the triumph.- R. D. 


Dr. Tyller hein^ now, it appears, compIcLcIy sihneed, a Tricnd, 
under the signature of A Christian, came Jorward to his assistance in the 
following Letter :— 

LETTER OE A CHRIvSTlAN TO RAM DOSS 

To the Editor of the Ilitrkaru. 

Sir, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few intelligent 
Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and .shameful 
superstition, in w'hich their fathers for so many centuries have been 
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buried. It is no less pleasing to the friends of humanit}', to find that 
one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only abandoned 
the doctrine which countenances the cruel and abominable practice 
of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, wlio were advocates 
for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the cavil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for tin' r.iys of intc'lligence, now Ireginniiig to dawn 
on them, slnndd in the most ungenerous manner insult their benefactors, 
by endcaivouring to degrade tlieir religion, for no other reason, liecause 
they cannot comprehend its suldime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particailarly attracted to this subject by 
a lettc'T si.gnc'd "Ka.m Doss” which a])pcared in your pa])er of yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom T have no ])ersonal acriuaintancc had 
the arrogance to lay before the public the following ])iissage : ‘T now 
call on the j^nhlic to ])ronounce whether this (|uery can be considered as 
a reply to the arguments contained in iny k'tler forwarded to tlie Doctor 
rejrelliug h’s offensive insinuations and ]>roving that Hindooisvi and 
Clirisliani/y (H'c founded on the same Imsis ?” Ram Doss here- a])])eals to 
the ])nblic, and he will of course grant me the same privilege. T will 
therefore ask,—Christian Readers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic 
effeminacy as to behold with indifference aout holy and immaculate 
Rimagion thus degraded by having it jdaced on an equality with 
Hindooism —wit h rank idolatry - w itli disgraceful ignorance and shame¬ 
ful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates be j)leased to inform me, if the 
Incanialion i<f his ('hicf was foretold by pro])hets through a period of four 
thousand years ? Or will he demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation 
of his Deify by incontestable and stujrendous miracles such as Christ 
■wrought ? Will he assert that the df)ctrine of Hindooism is as pure and 
undeliled as that of Christianity ? ()r in fine, will he pro'ce that the human 
character has er er been e.valted 1)\ any religions system so much as b} 
the sweet influence of Christianit>• ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorih to clear up a single point 
of what I now submit to h’s serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
ill common civility, he .should refrain from insulting Chri.stians by putting 
their religion on a com])arison with Hindooism. 

Rarrimohun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned of 
the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive remarks, 
that he ajiparently gives the preference to Chri.slianity. Vide, his 
h'irst Appeal entitled ‘the precepts of Christ, the guide to peace and 
happiness.” I regret the learned Krahmarr was interrupted by the 
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intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praisewoithy course he intcnckcl 
to have pursued as set forth in his preface to the work alrovc alluded to. 

I conclude by reconiinending your sapient correspondent Kam 
Doss to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to 
reclaim his countrymen from idolairy, rather than attempt to investi¬ 
gate mysteries that are far above the weak c'>i-”j,reliensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of siich e Jinstiaiis as are carried away 
with every wind of doctrine, and who ‘‘know not vhat the} do.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Christian. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN 

(Published in a Panqdilet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s Lecture 
circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru News])apcr). 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

I regret to observe In the Letter in your Pa])er of this morning 
signed “A Christian,” that in re])clling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. Teller against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered In one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his ‘‘Paith.” 

It is well known to you, .bir, that I jirivately sent a Letter to the 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendl} , calm, and argurnena- 
tive manner, to which he returnenl a note loading me with the grossest 
abuse ; conseejuenth' I thought in\ sell justified in challenging him 
jiublicly to make a rc‘pl\ to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that it is 1 and my Eaith which have been 
\’ililied and abused and that in return, I have otfered not insult, but 
merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be consideied insult ior 
a man to sa\' that another religion is founded on the same basis with 
his own, which he lieliexes to be all that is venerable and sacred. 

If by the "Rav of Intelligence” for which the Christian sa\ .s wc 
are indebted to the Ivnglish, he means the introduction ol useful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express nu assent and also my 
gratitude ; but with respect to Science, L'lteraiiirc, or Religion, I do 
not acknowledge that we are jilaced under any obligation. P'or b}' a 
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reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted to 
our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in the 
East, and thanks to the Eoddess of Wisdom, we have stilla philosophical 
and coi)ius language of onr own, which distinguishes us from other 
nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without borrow'- 
iug the fanguage of foreigners. 

Rammohuu Koa’ s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as “A 
Christian” mentions) cannot prox e tliein to be erroneous ; no more 
than the. rejection of tlie Cfiristian Religion by hundreds of persons 
who were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun 
Roy, proves the fallacv of Christianit>'. We Hindoos regard him in 
the same light as Christians do Hume, \'oltaire. Gibbon and other 
sceptics. 

Before ‘‘A Christian” indulged in a tirade about persons being 
‘‘degraded Iry Asialie effeminacy” he should have recollected that 
almost all the ancient ])ro])het.s and patriarchs venerated by Christians, 
nay even Jesus Chri.st himself, a Dixine Incarnation and the founder 
of the Cliristian h'aith, vere ASIATICS, so that if a Christian thinks 
it degrading to be b(»rn or to reside in Asia, he directly reflects upon 
them. 

I'iist.- The Christian demands "Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be pleased to inform me, if the Inearnution of his Cod was foretold by 
Prophets through a jieriod of four thousand years?” I answer in the 
affirmative. The Incarnation of Ram wris foretold in the works of 
many holy and in.spired men for more than 4,000 y'cars previous to 
the event in the most jrrecise and intelligible language ; not in those 
ambiguous and ec|uivocal terms found in the Did Testament, respecting 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well known 
has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle for raising 
a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God in the flesh. 

Secondly.—The Christian demands of Ram Doss ‘‘Will he 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by in¬ 
contestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ wrought?” I 
answ'er, Yes : The divine Ram performed miracles more stupendous, 
not before multitudes of ignorant people only, but in the presence of 
Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those who were ini¬ 
mical to Hindooism. I admit the Jeins and other unbelievers ascribed 
Ram s miraculous power to a Demoniacal Spirit, in the same manner 
as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus to the pow'er of Beelzebub ; 
but neither of these objections are w'orthy of notice from believers in 
Divine Incarnations, since the perlormance of the miracles themselves 
is incontestably proved by tradition. 
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Thirdly.—'The Christian asks “Well he (Ram Doss) assert 
that the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of 
Christianity?’’ Undoubtedly, such is my assertion: and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflecting 
men to compare the two religions together and point out in what respect 
the one excels the other in purity ? Should the Christian attempt to 
ridicule some part of the ritual of the Vc‘ds I shall of course feel mj self 
justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar character in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrupt notions introduced into 
Hindooisni in more modern times, I shall also remind him of the cor¬ 
ruptions introduced by various sects into Christianity. Rut A Christian 
must know' very well that such corrujjtions cannot detract from the 
excellence of Genuine Religions themselves. 

Fourthly.—The Christian asks, “Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christianit} .’’ In reply, I appeal 
to History, and call upon the Christian to ineiition any religion on the 
face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and blood¬ 
shed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred }ears as this whose 
“sweet influence” he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better soit of 
Christians is entireh' owing to the superior education the\’ have 
enjoyed ; a proof of wliich is, that others of the same rank in society, 
although not believers in Christianity, are distinguished b>' equal 
proprict}' of conduct, wliich is not the case with the most film believtrs, 
if destitute of ICducation or without the means of improvement by 
mixing in company with persons, better instructed than 
themselves. 

It is unjust is the Christian to quarrel with Hineloos because (he 
says) they cannot comprehend he sublime mj’stcry of his Religion, 
since he is erpially unable to comprehend the sublime nnsteries of 
ours, and since beith these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main que.5tion, viz., that THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IS THE COMMON BASIS OF 
HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. If the manifestation of God 
in the flesh is possible, such possibility cannot reasonably be confined 
to Judea or AyodhA'a, for God has undoubtedly the power of mani¬ 
festing himself in either country and of assuming any colour or name 
he pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, such impossibility must extend to all places and persons. 

lO 
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I trust therefore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on 
this subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 

Calcutta, May, 23, 1823. 

Ram Doss having heard nothing more puhlicly or privately from 
Dr. Tytler or “A Christian" the correspondence here concluded, and the 
arguments adduced in vindicaiion of the Incarnation of the Deity as the 
common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity consequently remain 
unanswered. * 


♦This coiitrovorsy bt^giin in llio 3r(l of Mny and ended on llie 23rd of May, 
1823. Tlio whole was ])ublislied in tJie form of a puinjililot on the 3rd of June. 
After the j)iiblieation of this painjjhlet, the disjaitt' was renewed, but this latter 
controversy (which was carrical on in the Jiulin Guzclle and the Advertiser from 
Juno 12th to June 29th. and was published in a. j)uniphlet in July 14th) we have 
thought (it not to publish, as it is eoniposi'd only of some trifling letters. We 
only give below the introduction by the Rajah to this second ])am])hlot :— 

“After the foregoing pages laid bfsui issued from tla? press. Dr. Tytler, 
evidently ashamed to confess his di'feat, began again in the jiyblic jirints to assign 
various excuses for his not having answered mo. Those', w'ilh the replies tlu'y 
called forth, arc now collee.tod together that tlat Public' may bc' further enabled 
to 'ipprociato the. character and conduct of this Rovilor of Hindooism. Although 
the Doc'tor carric'd the correspondence' from the. Nc'wspajx'rs, whccrc' both jiartios 
might oxj)oct fair play and their C'omrnunic'ations to bo inserted free of charge, 
to the Advertisc'r of liis own Pidjlisher in wliich the arguments of his opponent 
could not) find admission without paymc'nt : even under theso unfavourable 
circumstances I continued the controv'crsy, till Mr. Cric'hton, tlie Doctor’s Pub¬ 
lisher, refused to insert, one of my communications sent him on Sunday the 
29th June, on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had left Calcutta and there¬ 
fore could not answ(!r it; but this collusion between lum and his Publisher instead 
of enabling him to retreat with honor, will only render his final discomfiture tho 
more inglorious. 

Ram doss.” 

—Ed. 


Calcutta, July 14f/(, 1823. 
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BETWEEN 


A MISSIONARY AND THRRE CHINESE CONVERTS 

Missionary. How many Ciods arc there, my brethren ! 

1 st Convert. Three. 

2nd Convert. Two. 

yrd Convert. None. 

Missionary. Horrid ! The answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where you got the religion which you have 
taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers! 

.All. We have heard \ou with patience nor c\'er thought of 
crying out against you, how much so ever you surprised us by your 
doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the 1st 
convert). Come, come, recollect; how can you imagine that there 
are three Gods ? 

1 st Convert. Yon told me there was God the-Father, and Ciod 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and 1 )y my vSwanpan I find that 
one and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0 ! I see your blunder. You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

1st Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgotten 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at first. 

Missionary. 0 no ! You must believe not only that there are 
Three persons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but also, that 
these Three are One. 

isl Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not believe 
contiadictions. 

Missionary. Brother ! It is a mystery. 

1st Convert. What is that, pray? 

Missionary. It is—it is—I know not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprehend. 

1st Convert. (vSmiling.) And is it this that you have been sent 
10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary. O the power of carnal reason! Surely, some 
Socinian has been doing the Devil’s work in China. 
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But (turning to the 2nd convert), how could you imagine, there_ 
are two Gods ? 

2nd Converl. I thought there were many more till you came 
and lessened the numl)er. 

Missionary. Have I ever told yo\i that there are two Gods? 
(Aside.) The stu])idity of this ])eo])le makes me almost despair. 

2nd Con-i'crl. True, yon have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, but yon have said what implies it. 

Missionary. Then you liaAC been tempted to reason upon this 
inyAstery. 

2nd Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to ])ut things together 
and to come at truth Iry coni])arison. Thus you said there were three 
persons tliat were each perfect God, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the countries of Ihe West, a long while ago ; and 
1 therefore concluded the present number to l)e two. 

Missionary. .\stoni,shing depravity ! G the depths of .Satan ! 
It is in vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. Brrt 
(addressing the 3rd convert) ])er,’erse as your two Irrethren are, you 
appear worse than lliey : what can you ])ossibly mean by answering 
that there arc no Gods ? 

yd Converl. I heard yotr talk of three, but I j.aid more particular 
attention to what you said oii the point of there being onl\- one. This 
I could understand ; the other I could not ; and as my belief never 
reaches above my under.standing (for you know I am no learned 
Mandarin) I set it down in my- mind that there was but one God, and 
that you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. Tlrere is something in this ; Imt T am more and 
more astonished at \our answer--“None.” 

yd Convert. (Taking u]) the Swanjtan.) Here is one. 1 remo^e 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this a])i)ly ? 

yd Converl. Our minds are not like yours in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that Christ was the true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to death 
upon a tree, about eighteen hundred y-ears ago. Believing you, what 
other answer could I give than “None”? 

Missionary. I must pray for you, for you all deny the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will wdthout doubt perish 
everlastingly. 

1st Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master says, that bad 
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temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when men begin 
to curse, the good .Spirit of the universe abandons their hearts. 

2nd Convert. You must be angry with yourself and not with us, 
for ^mu have been teaching us at different times doctrines as contra¬ 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Jluddha. The immortal emperor 
Siiichong has said that he is not to lie numb<-• ^ with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestvirs, who undertakes a voyage 
without making uji his mind to its ])ur])ose, and preparing himself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the ejuestion of a stranger. 

^rd Convert. These rebukes are just : but Ter-whangtee saj’s, 
in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You came, it 
seems, to bring us a new riddle : but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial emperor, has supjilied us 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yours ; and when 
you can read as well as sjieak our divine language, we recommend to 
you his delectable liistory of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired by the Clraiid hama, but could never be made to comprehend 
the Sw'anpan. 
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SPEHCHKS 


I 

Speech on settlement of Europeans in India 

From personal experience, I am impressed with the conviction 
that the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater 
will be our improvement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a 
fact which can be easily proved b> comparing the condition of those 
of my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage with that of 
those who unfortunately have not had that opportunitj ; and a fact 
which 1 could, to the best of my belief, declare on solemn oath before 
any assembly. As to the indigo planteis, I beg to observe that I have 
travelled through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
the natives residing in the ncighbourhcod of indigo plantations evidently 
better clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a dis¬ 
tance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by 
the indigo planters ; but, on the whole, they have performed more 
good to the generality of the natives of this country than any other 
class of Europeans, whether in or out of the service.* 

II 

Speech by Rammohun Roy at the meetinf:, oj the Unitarian Association 

held in London in his honour 

I am too unwell and too much exhausted to take any active 
part in this meeting ; but I am much indebted to Dr. Kirkland and 
Dr. Bowring for the honour they have conferred on me by calling 

* “A groat public lueoting was liold at the Town Hall of Calcutta on tlie 
15 th of December 1829 , for the purpose of petitioning the Parliament to throw 
open the China and India trade, and to remove the restrictions against settlement 
of Europeans in India, The above is tho report of the speech which Ram Mohun 
Roy is said to have made in supporting the resolution for abolishing the restrictions 
on the residence of Europeans in India. It is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal, 
Vol. II., New Series, May*August 1830 .— Ed.” 
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me their fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society 
as a brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that 
I have done anything to deserve being called a j)romoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in the 
one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines lliat }ou do ; 
but I do this for rny own salvation and for my own peace, hor the 
objects of your Society I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. What 
have I done ?- I do not know what I have done !—K 1 have ever 
rendered you an>' services they irrust be very trifling—very trifling 
I am sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first iiis- 
tance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all 
hostile to the cause ; and even man\' Cliristians there are more hostile 
to our conrmon cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmiirs. I have 
^honour for the appellation of Cliristians; but thtw always tried to 
throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. I have found some of these heie ; but more there. 
They abhor the notion of simple ])recepts. They always lay a .stress 
on mystery and mystical points, which .serve to delude their followers ; 
and the consequence is, tliat we meet with such ojiposition in India 
that our progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed on my side that 
I have not made any progress that might ha'-e placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the globe. However, if this 
is the true system of Christianit, it will prevail, notwithstanding all 
the opposition that may be made to it. Scrijdure seconds your system 
of religion, common sense is also on your side ; while power and pre¬ 
judice are on the side of your oj)ponents. There is a battle going on 
between reason, scripture and common .sense ; and wealth, power 
and prejudice' These three have been struggling with the other three ; 
but I am convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certaiir. I 
feel over-exhausted, and therefore conclude with an expression of my 
heartfelt thanks for the honour that from time to time you have con¬ 
ferred on me, and which I shall never forget to the last niomet of my 
existence, *■ 


*lhis Kpooch is tiikcsii from tlio Last days in lingland oj Jiaja Haintnohun 
Roy by Miss Carpontor. A lull rej)ort ol t he' j)ro(UMHiiiigs of the meeting is to bo 
found in the Monthly Repository of Juno 1S31, (Vol. v. N. S. pp. 417-420 ).—Ed. 
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[The following letters and extracts from letters of Rarnmohun Roy are taken 
from the LaM days in Knylaiid oj Itaja Eammohim Roy by Miss (Jarjienftsr.—Ed.] 

Extract from a letter, datul Calrvttn. Sepiemher 5, 1S20. 

As lo the opinion intimated b}' Sir Sami'KL T— k, respecting the 
medium course in Christian dogmas, I never have attempted to oppose 
it. I regret only tliat the followers of Jesus, in general, should ha\e 
paid much greater attention lo inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his commandments, when we are well aware that no 
hrrman ac(|uiremeirts can ever discover the nature even of the most 
coirrmon and rdsible tliiirgs, and, moreover, that ,such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

Oir this consideration I lune conqriled several passages of the 
New Testament which I thought essential to Christianit} , and published 
them under the designation of I’recepts of Jesus, at which the Mis¬ 
sionaries at Shreeram})oor ha\ e e.vpressed great disi)leasure, arrd called 
me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the c'ause of truth. I 
w'as, therefore, unden the necessity of defending nn.self in an ‘Ajrpeal 
to the Christian Public,’ a few cojries of which tracts I have the pleasure 
to send you, under the care of Cajitain , and intreat your acceptance 
of them. 

I return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which 
Sir S. T. was so kind as to lend me. May I request the fa\-our of you 
tf) forward it to Sir S. T., as well as a cop> of each of the pamphlets, 
with my best com])liments, and to favorrr me wiih your and Sir S. T.’s 
opinion re.s])ecting rny idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, 
when an oirportunity may occur, as I am always o])en to conviction 
aitd correction ? 


Extract from a letter addressed hy Raja Kammoliiin Roy to a gentleman 
of Baltimore, dated Calcutta, Oetoher 27, 1822, Monthly Repostiory 

for 1827, V(d. XVI 11 . p. 433). 

I have now every reason to hope, that tlu' truths of Christianity 
will not be much longer kei)t hidden under the veil of heathen chx'trincs 
and ])ractices, gradually introduced among the followers of Chri.st 
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since many lovers of trntli are zealonsl} engaged in rendering the 
religion of Jesus clear from corrn])tions. 

I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this countiy, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty, they always begin wi1h such obscure doctiines as are 
calculated to excite ridicule in.stead of respect, towards the religion 
which they wish to jwomulgatc. The accompanying pamphlets, 
called The Brahmunical Magazine.’ and published by a Brahmun, 
are a proof of ni\ assertion. The: last numlier of this publication has 
remained unanswered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attem])t to ui>set a system of doctrines generally 
e.stablished in a country , and to introduce another system, they are, 
in my' humble oi)inion, in duty l)ound to prove the truth, or, at least, 
the suj)eriority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my' conscience to find, that 
the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his aj)ostles. are quite different 
from those human inx entions, which the Missionaries are persuaded 
to profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation 
delivered Ijy Moses and the ])roi)hets. I am, therefore, anxious to 
support them, e\’en at the risk of my own life. I rely much on the force 
of truth, w'hich wdll, I am stlre, ultimately prevail. Our number is com¬ 
paratively' small, but I am glad to inform you, that none of them can 
be justly charged with the want of zeal and ])rudence. 

I wish to add. in order that you may set me right, if y'ou find me 
mistaken,—my' v’iew of Christianity' is, that in representing all man¬ 
kind as the children of one eternal father, it enjoins them to lo\'e one 
another, without making any distinction f)f country, caste, colour^ 
or creed ; notwithstanding they may be justified in the sight of the 
Creator in manifesting their re.spect towards each other, according to 
the property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their religious 
opinions and observance. 

I shall lose no time in sending you rny I'inal A])])eal to the 
Christian Public, as soon as it is printed. 


Extract from a letter, dated December q, 1822. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adv'crsaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if w'e only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. 
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We confidently hope that, through these various means the 
period will be accelerated, w'hen the belief in the Divine Unitjand 
in the mission of Christ, will universally prevail. 


Letter to Dr. T. Rees, of London (vide Monthly Repository, 

1824, Vol. XIX., pp. 681-682.) 

RevekeisL) vSiK, —I received your letter of the 16th June last, 
accompanied by a parcel of books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Committee have conferred upon me in re])rinting my compilation 
of ‘The Precepts of Jesus,’ and the two Apjieals in its defence. 1 beg 
>ou will oblige me by communicating to the members m3 waim 
acknowledgments for so distinguished a mark of their api)robatic>n. 
I also beg \ ou will accept my best thanks for 3 our valuable present 
of the RacoN'ian Catechism, which 1 shall not fail to read with due 
attention. 

I have no language to exi)rcss the ha])pincss I dcri\e from the 
idea that so main" friends of truth, both in Lingland and America, are 
engaged in attempting to free the originally pure, simi)le and ])ractical 
religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd notions 
graduall3‘ introduced under the Roman power ; and J sii.ccreh pray 
that the success of those gentleme]i nun' Ire as great (if not greater 
than) that of LrTnivK and others, to whom the religious world is in¬ 
debted for laving the first .stone of religious lefoirnation, and having 
recommerrded the sy.stem of distinguishing divine authorit} from hurnarr 
creeds, and the j>raetiee of benevolence from ridiculous outward 
observairces. 

But w'hat disa])poin 1 .s, or rather grieves, me rrruch is that oui 
sovereigir (whose reign nun' Cod crown with jicaee and prosperit3 !) 
whom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, entliusiasti< radicals, or poli¬ 
tical time-servers, are coniirelled 1)3- the force of truth to acknow ledge as 
the most aecomplishe-d person of his time, of most enlightened aeejuire- 
meuts, and me)St liberal sentiments, should not use his royal influence 
to remove from the members of his National Church the fetter of a solemn 
oath, imposed b3- the Thirt3'-nine Articles, naturalh liable to doubt, 
and disputed as these have been, from the be-ginning of Christianity, 
and that he has not caused to be discontinued the repetition of that 
gesaeral denunciation found in the concluding part of the Athanasian 
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Creel, to wit, ‘This is tlie Catholic faith, which exccj)! a man believe faith- 
fnlly, he cannol he saved.’ The onh consolation which 1 can offer to myself 
is, that as his Majesty is the best judge of suitafile o])])ortunities for the 
introduction of-irnjjrovement in the National Church, it is probable that 
in due time more enlarged princi])les may receive the Royal sanction. 

As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our Committee 
have not yet been able to purchase a suitable piece of ground for a chapel 
and school. The}' will, I ]io]ie, soon succeed in their endeavours. We 
have collected, ])artly by |)urcliase, and ])aTtl}' b}' gift, a great number 
of works, and established a jnett} respectable librar} in Calcutta, in which 
I have placed the books with which you ha\ e faboured me, in the same 
manner as all the books that the Rev. Mr. the Unitarian Missio¬ 

nary in R>eugal,and nn'selfhave recei\ ed at different times from Kngland. 
Mr. Adam is ])ro].)aiing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, 
and will, I doubt not, send a few ct)])ic s for the perusal of the Committee 
ill Rondoii, Uiverjiool, iNc. 

In the month of Decemlier last, l\lr. R., a inembei of the firm of 
Messrs. M. and Co., ot thisjikuc, left Ikngal for J',uio]>e, andlembraced 
that o])portuuit} of answering a letter J had the ])leasure of leceiving 
from the venerable IMr. P.ia.siiAM, and begged at the same time his 
acceptance of a jtarcel of books sc ul in charge of that gentleman. I also 
sent a duplicate bv the hands of l\lr. A., a Member of the Unitarian 
Society in Calcutta, and a jiartic.ular friend of mine. As sulisecprent to 
these desiiatchc's I recedved the books stated in Mr. ,Bki,.S]iam'.s letter 
to have been forwarded to m\ address, 1 beg to send a short leUcr 
acknowledging the recciiit of them ; whicli I shall feel obliged b} }'our 
transmitting to that gentleman. 

I have the pleasure of sending you for }'our acceptance a few tracts 
as a token of regard and resjiect, and remain. 

Your most obediently, 

Calcutta, /uwc 4,1824. Rammoiiun Roy. 


R.S.- From the pamphlet. Nos. (> and 7, published by a neighliour 
of mine, and another liy a frieuid, } c)U will perceive to what a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian preachers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened natives of India. 1 hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their e}es ojieiied to see their own 
errors. R. M. R. 
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Letter to Mr. Buekm^ham. 

My uiiAK SiK,— A disagreeable eireiimstance will oblige me to 
be out the wjhole of this afternoon, and as 1 shall probably on my re¬ 
turn home feel so much fatigued as to be unlit for your com pan}', I 
am afraid I must be under the necessity of dcin b'r myself the pleasuie 
of your society this evening ; more esjjcciali], as my mind is depressed 
by the late news from Rurope. I would force mj'self to wait on jou 
to-night, as I proposed to do, were 1 not convinced of }our willingness 
to make allowance for unexpected circumstances. 

From the late uidiapi)y news, I am oUiged to conclude that I 
shall not live to see libert\' universally restored to the nations of 
Kurope, and Asiatic nations, espe^cially those that are Kuropean 
colonies, possessed of a greater degiee of the same blessing than what 
they now enjoy. 

Under these circuni.stances I consider the cause of the Kea]>olitans 
as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberl}' and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be, ultimately successful. 

Adieu, and Ijelieve me. 
Yours very sincerely, 

August nth, 1821.* Rammohun Roy. 


Letter to J. B. Estlin, Esq., of Bristol. 

DivAr Sir,--- Mrs. Mattih-av being about to depart for Kurope, 
has kindly offered to take charge of any letter or j)am])hlet that 1 may 
address to you. I embrace this o])portunity of acknowledging the 
rec'eipt of your letter and of the books, your excellent father’s Lectures 
on Moral Rhilosophy', ike., which 1 had the honour to receive through 
Mrs. Mattiiiav u])wards of two years ago, and apologizing to you for 
the delay which has una\oidaldy taken place in answerirg your kind 
communication. I'or a period of more than two years, owing to the 
most affecting circumstances arising from the hostile fetliugs of seme 
individuals towards my family, I found myself unable to jiursue any 
undertaking or carry on coire.si)ondence, even with tliose wl om I 
sincerely loved and revered, either residing in this countiy or in any 
other part of the globe. As 1 intend to lay those circumstances before 
the public within a .short period in the form of a pamp>hlet, T refrain 
from detailing them at pre.sent. 1 however trust that in consicleratien 


♦Addressed to James Silk Buckingham when at Calcutta. 
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of tlic accidbiit alludwl to, you will kindly excuse the appaieiil neglect 
of which I confess 1 am guilty, and for wliich 1 Inn e no other a])ol()g} 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause oi religitus trutl 
have exerted themselves in the promotion of llie true .sa stern of religion 
in India, and have remitted about J5,ooo rupees to the care of Messrs. 
Ai.EX.ani»i;.k and Co. for religious puipost s, and that the Kcv. Mr. An/.M 
holies to be enabled to resume his niissionar\ pursuits be the latttT 
cud of this mouth. The time of a fair trial is ap])roaching, and truth 
I doubt not will exjiose ^le c.oriii])tions and absurd notions wliitdi lia\e 
gradually disfigured genuine Christianit\ , and have brought it to a 
level witii heathen un thology. I ani ha].])\ to inloiui a on that the books 
which A'ou kindly presented me with were deservedlA placed in our 
library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Au.am. A few copies of the 
Improved Ver-sion will be of much use to our friends here. The Rev. 
Mr. I'ox has intimated his intention to furnish us with a certain nurnlier 
of that work. 

Should \'ou happen to see Dr. C.\Ki'i..N'ri,K, a on Avill oblige me liy 
presenting uia best respects to that geiitlemau. 1 shall soon cuibiatt 
an opportunitA of bringing niA'sclf in writing to his recolkction. 

I luiAC' the pleasure to send you a co])y oi a ])amphle 1 (a 3>eng<ike 
('rrammar in Hiiglish) which has lately lieen imblished , and beg a on 
will accept of it as a token of the regard and resiiect 1 entertain lor aou. 
With mj' ferA'cnt wishes for your health and succa'ss, 1 remain, 


Calcutt.a, February ytli, 1827. 


Dear Sir, 

Yours most taithiullA', 

R.Ajiisiom x Riiv. 


Letters to Mrs. Wooiiforit, uj llnrjitiv. 

24, P. 11 iron]! Soi'AKik 

April 27//1, i8j2. 

My dear Madam,- I uoa\- have the jileasure of begging a our 
acceptance of the accompauA'ing eopA- of uia rcuiarks on India, ami ol 
another copy of a jiamjihlet on the abolition of the jiractice of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highh gratified to leain 
that the jiresent Governor-General of India has sufficient moral courage 
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to afford them protection against their sellish relations, who cruellj' 
used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name and under 
the cloak of religion. It must have affoided Mr. Woodfokd and 
yourself much gratification to learn, by the first conveyance, the 
division on the second reading of the Kefonn Hill. The struggles are 
not merely between the reformers and an1i ’'*r ; rners, but between 
libert}' and tyranny througliotit the woiid, between justice and in¬ 
justice, and between right and wrong. Jiut from a reflection on the 
past events of histor\', we clearly ])erceive that liberal principles in 
politics and religion lia\’e been long gradualh , but steadih', gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the o])])osition and ob.stinace' of despolsand 
bigots. I am still unable to determine the period of nn' dejiarture 
from Ivondon, and m\ visits to you in the country. I may j)erhaps 
do nnself that ])leasure. 

R.\jiMOiirN Roy. 


LctU'i' to Williavi Ralhhoiic, lisq. 

48, Bwu'orp Fqt’akk, Ronpon, 

July 31.S/, 1832. 

My ptv.ar Sir, —I am 11070 hajjpy to find myself fully justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at River])ool on the ct'mpleie 
.success of the Reform Hills, notwithstanding the ■\-i('lent o])positien 
and want of ])olitical ]»rinciple on the part of the ari.stocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a ])re> of the few who used to fill their pur.ses 
at the cx])ense, nay, to the ruin of the 2)eoi)le for a ])eriod ol upwards 
of fifty eears. The Mini.sters have hone.slly and fiimh' dischaiged 
their duty, and jirovided the jicojile with means of securing their rights. 
I ho])e and pray that the jicojile, the mighty peoide of England, may 
now in like manner do theirs, eheri,shing ])ublic spirit and liberal 
princijiles, at the same time bani.shing bribery, corruption and selfish 
interests, from iniblic proceedings. 

As I imblicly avowcM that in the event of the Reform Hill being 
defeated I would renounce m> connection with this country, 1 re¬ 
frained from writing to you or any oilier friend in Liverpool until I 
knew' the result. Thank hea\ en I can now feel proud of lieing one of 
your fellow-subjects, and heartih' rejoice that 1 have had the infinile 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the whole 
world. 
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Prav, remember me kiiidlv to Mr. CKorrivK and Mr. BivNSOK, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. RATHnoNE and lo\ e to the children ; 
believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yonrs very sincerely, 
Rammoiiitn Roy. 


r. S.—If the ('.eiman philosopher is still at Li\erpool, be good 
enough to remember me kindh' to him, and inform him that we have 
succeeded in the reform question without hacing recourse to the prin¬ 
ciples of phrenology. 1 ^- R. 


Liilcr to Mr. Woodford, of Bnfhion. 

January, 3i.s7 1833. 

My DiC.VK Sir,- I had on the 27th the pleasure of receiving >our 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks for this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the Wnlas, &c., vvhich .1 presented to Mrs. W. 
before my departure for the continent of Ivurope, has proved interest¬ 
ing to her and to yourself. I am now comfinned in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her rational devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject anv' reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Hah' last jear ; 
besides, without a knowledge of 1 ‘rencli, I found myself tf)tally unable 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with an} degree of facility. 
Hence I thought I. would not avail mvsclf of rny travles through Italy 
and Austria to rny own satisfaction. I have been studying hrench 
with a French gentleman who accompanied me to London, and now 
is living with me. 

I shall be most happ}^ to receive your nephew, Mr, Kinglakk, as 
I doubt not his com])any and con\'ersation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention } ou made of Sir Hrnry Stkachky. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
who know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my belief 
and recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of Persia or 
India who could repeat Persian with greater accurac}' than this Eritish- 
born gentleman. 


Rammohun Roy. 
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Lctlcr lo Mr. Woodford. 

48, Bkdeord vSqI’AKE, 

AitgiLsl 22nd, 1833. 

My dear Sir,— I was glad to hear from Mr Caricy some time 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good wfien he saw you last ; 

and vSir Henry Straciiey, whom J had the i)leasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has confirmed the same information. Ife is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and 1 feel di-lighted whene\ er 1 have an op¬ 
portunity of convei.sing with that jihilosophei. I have been rather 
poorly for some da\s past ; I am now getting better, and etertain a 
hope of proceeding to Ihe countrx in a few days, when 1 will inideavour 
to pa\' you a ^'isit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has dis¬ 
appointed the ])eople of Ivngland ; the ministers may pcrhajis redeem 
their pledge during next session. The failure of .several mercantile 
houses in Calcutta has jiroduced much di.strust, both in India and 
Ivngland. Tlie news from Portugal is highly gratihing, though 
another struggle is still ex]iected. I hope aou will olilige me by 
presenting to Mrs. \V. with my best re'spects, the accompanying copy 
of a translation, giving an account of the se.stem of religion which 
prevailtxl in Central India, at the time of the in\ asion of that country 
by Alexander the Creat. 

RAilMOIirN ROY. 


(TIk' following tliroo letters are taken from K. lliekards’s “India.” Tho 
addresses are not known.—Eo.) 

My DEAR ,8ir,- —I have this moment the pleasure of receiving 
your note of this da> . 1 beg to ajtologize to you for having kept until 

this time the volumes which ton veiA kindh" lent me. Interruptions 
prevented me from com])leting my jterusal of them as soon as 1 wished ; 
I now return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly con¬ 
venient, you will, I hope, oblige me b\ a loan of the third, and by 
allowing me again a perusal of the second after a month or two. I 
think it is ^incumbent upon ever\ man vho detests desjjotism, and 
abhors bigotrj', to defend the character of our illustrious minister, 
Mr. Canning, and support his administration if possible. I will, there¬ 
fore, embrace another opportunity of ])erforming what I consider my 
duty. In the meantime 1 remain with .sincere regard and esteem, 

October 9, 1827- 7 p.in. Vouis most sincereh'. 

Pray execuse haste. Rammoiiun Roy. 
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AIy niCAR .Sir,— Allow me to rctnni the volume containing the 
evidence on the state of Ireland, which yon so very kindly lent me. 
It is, 1 presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it as 
it is, and not come to a determination to second the cause of Catholic 
Kmanci])ation ; I content nnself with an ajijieal to jour humanity 
and good sense. I regret \'er\' much that I, who am heartih" anxious 
to co-operate with \du on all religious and secular matters, should be 
compelled to differ so widely from you in this single but important 
])oint. .\s there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our respective 
opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude this with my fervent 
wishes for your health and success in all your views and undertakings 
in India, and remain. 


Yours very sincerely, 

NoTfiiihci' 23, 1827. Rammoiitn Roy, 


Mv DEAR Sir, — I have been with infinite satisfaction given to 
understand by Col. Watson, that e on oppiosed the emaneijiation of your 
Catholic fellow sulijects merely for the sake of argument, jnobably to 
know what the other party could advance in siqipoit of it. I was, 
however, at a loss till yesterday that a pewson like >'ourself, so liberal 
in every other ixhnt and so kind even to a humble foreigner such as 
1 am, should be unfriendly towards his own countr>men, and should 
be indifferent about their political degradation under the cloak ojreligion. 
I am now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing you with all my 
heart every saiccess both at home and abroad, I remain. 

Yours ver\' sincerely, 

December 8, 1827. Rammoiit’K Roy. 


(Th*' following Inttors and oxirnols from leltor.s arc taken from “The Life 
and bettors of Raja. Kainmolnm Roy,” by Miss Sojiliia Dobson Collet.- En.) 

“ Rammohitt: Roy to Mr. John Dighv, England. 

“I take this oitportuiiity of giving you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your departure from India. 

“The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ more 
conducive t(> moral irrinciiiles, and lietter adajited for the use of rational 
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beings, tlinii any others which have come to niy knowledge ; and Inn e 
also found Hindus in general more superstitious and miserable, both 
in performance of their religious rites, and in their domestic concerns, 
than the rest of the known nations on the earth. I, therefore, with a 
view of making them hai)py and cc.mfortalde both lu re and hereafter, 
not only ennployed verbal arguments ag.d.isr ilie absurdities of th.e 
idolatr)- practised ley the-in, but also translated tliedr most revered 
theolngie'al work, namely, Vedant, into Bengali and Hindustani and 
also several chapters of the Ved, in order to ceunince them that the 
unity of Hod, and almirdity of idolatry are evidently pointed cut by 
their own scri])tures. I, however, in the beginning of me pursuits 
met with the greatest ojjposition from their self-interested leaders, ti e 
Brahmins, and was deserted be' nn' neeirest relations : 1 conseejuently 
felt ex'tremede melancholy ; in that critical situatien,the (’uh ce mfort 
that I had w as the consoling and ratiomil conver.^atie'ii of iiiy l ure iiean 
friends, es]>ecially those of Scolhnid and Ijigland. 

“I now, with the greatest pleasure, infonn ydu that several of 
my countrMue'n have risen su])eiior to their jerejudices ; many are 
inclined to seek for the truth : and a great number of theese who dis¬ 
sented from me have now coincided with me in oiiinion. This engage¬ 
ment has prevented me from jirocecding to liurcyjc as soon as I could 
wish : Init ym may depend upon rny se-tting off for Hngland within 
a .short jreriod of time : and if you do not return to India before 
October next, you will most ]>robably reee ice a letter fr( rn me informing 
you of the exact time of rny departure for linglar d, and of 11;e n:,n,e 
of the ve,ssel on which 1 .shall embark.'’ 


{Extract from n letter, dated January i8, 1828). 

I agree with you that in jroint of c'ices the Hindus are not 
worse tharr the generality of Christians in Eurojre and America : but 
I regred to say that the jnesent sy.stent of religion adhered to by the 
Hirrdtrs is nert wedl calculaleal to irromote their political interest. 
The distinction of castevs, introdue'ing innrvrneuable divisiorrs and 
sul)-eli\’isioir.s among them has entirely deprived them erf patrie)tic 
feelirrg, and the rnultitud* of religious rites and cerentonies and the 
laws of purification have totally diseiualilred them frem urrdertaking 
any' diftienrlt emterprise....It is, I think, necessary that ronie 
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change should take place in their religion , at lea.st for the sake of their 
political advantage and social comfort. 1 fnlh agree with }iu that 
there is nothing so snldinie as the jireccpts taught Ia' Christ, and that 
there is nothing e<|iial to the sini])le doctrines he inculcated. 


Extract from a letter to Miss KiddeU, dated May 14, 1833. 

“But iin])ortant matters (the deliberations connected with the 
renewal of the Ivast India Comjtany's Charter) passing here daily have 
detained me and nia>' pcrha])s detain me longer than 1 expect. 1, 
however, lose no time in infoiming eon that the influenza has already 
lost its influence in kondon, a circumstance which justiliesmy enter¬ 
taining a lio])e of seeing e'ou and eour friends in the Metroj)olis within 
a short time, ])erha])s by the 25th instant. 

"P. S:-- I sincerely hojte that >011 all have esca])ed the complaint.” 


(To Miss Kiddi:!,!,) 

4iS, Bkdi'ori.) Sovakk, July c)lli, 1833. 

M.miam,- —I had yesterdae the pleasure of receiving eour 
letter of the Oth and rejoice to learn that you find my son ])eaceable 
and well-behaved. I how ever entreat > ou will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be iilcased to correct him whenceer he deseives correction. 
My observation on, and confidence in, >our excellent mode of edu¬ 
cating young ])ersons, have fully encouraged me to leave niy 3’oungster 
under your sole guidance. 1 at the same time cannot hell) feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of Bis ]no\ing disresjiectful or 
troubksome to you or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol to-day. v'^he will probably 
leave us on 1 ‘riday next, when I intend to send a jiaiced of books, &c., 
in her charge. I hope 1 .shall be able to have the jileasure of x isiting 
you at your country residence next week, and not before, a cirevm- 
stance wdrieki I fear will present us from joining the meeking in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. Carpenter (I think) left London on J'atuiday 
last. I doubt not you will take my youngster every .^unday to hear 
that pious and true minister of the Cosnel. 

I will write again by h'liday next. In the meantime I remain, 
dear Madam, 

■' Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohuk Roy. 
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(To Mrss Ann Kiddeli,) 

48, Bedford Square, 

July 19/A, 1833. 

Dear Madam, —I know not how to exj^ress the eager desire 1 feel 
to proceed to Bristol to experience your fiutlj > marks of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle's civil reception and polite conversation. 
But the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto prevented 
me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has thus over¬ 
powered my feeling and inclination. It is generally believed that the 
main points respecting India will be settled by Wednesday next, and 
I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting 3'ou b\' h'riday next. I 
shall not fail to write to you on W'ednesday or perhajis on Tue.sday 
next. I feel gratified at the idea that 3 ou find m3' 3'oungster worth3' 
of 3'our compan3'. Nevertheless I entreat 3'ou will exercise 3'our 
authorit3' over him, that he ma3' benefit himself 1)3' 3'oui instructions. 
If 3'oxi find him refractory, pra3' send him back to London. If not, 
you 11^3' allow him to stay there till I suppL' his place. With m3' best 
wishes for 3'our uninterrupted health and happiness. 

1 remain, dear Madam, 
Yours ver3' sincereh', 
Rammohun Roy. 

P. S .—All the active members of the East India Compain* having 
been incessant^' occupied 1)3' the charter qtiestion, I have not 3’et 
brought the subject relative to 3"our 3 oung nephew to the notice of 
any one of them. 

R. R. 


(To Ml.S.S C.\STL]',). 

Friday, dispatched on Saturday. 

Ma ciuvRE Demoisei.i.e, —Many thanks for 3'our obliging and 
polite communication, which b3' mistake, bears no date. I am glad to 
obserce that 3'ou were pleased with your late journey, and with your 
visit to Windsor. The aci ount which Miss Kiddel and 3 ourself have 
given of my' son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare leceived a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to me), expressing his utmost 
joy and satisfaction with his present situation. I beg you will accept 
my best thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of thanking 
me for the little tract I had the pleasure to send y'ou last week, I wish 
you had said only that y'ou would pay' attention to it. 

13 
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You will perceive from my letter to Miss Kiddell that I am to 
be detained here a week longer at the sacrifice of my feelings. I, 
however, cannot help reflecting that to entertain a hope of enjoying 
the society of friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the completion of it. 
Adieu for the present. 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely and obliged, 

Rammohttn Roy. 


(To Mis.s Ann Kiddeli,). 

48, Beofore Square, 

July 24ih , 1833. 

Dear Madam, —From my anxiety to proceed to Bristol, heavj^ 
duties appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disappointments 
from time to time which I felt severely. To-day is the third reading 
of the Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long vaxatious 
debates in the committee, impending its progress under different 
pretensions. After the Bill has passed the l,ower House, I will lose 
no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Dpper Branch, and 
will immediately leave Dondon Avithout waiting for the final result. 
I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my Avay to (from ? ) 
lyondon I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances at Bath and its 
vicinity. I deeply regret that I should have been prevented from 
fulfilling my intention this w'eek, by circumstances over which I had 
no control. 

I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
my son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. I intend 
to leave this place a little before 10 a.m. that I may arrive there on the 
morning of the following day. Before I leave London I hope to be 
able to procure the situation for your young relative. Pray present 
my kindest regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohtin Roy, 
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(To Miss Kidoell.) 

48, Bedford vSquake, 

August i 6 lh, 1833. 

Dear Madam, —I have now the pleasure of informing you that 
I feel relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. 
I beg you will excuse this short letter as T au. .ncessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S .—Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and 
Miss Castle. R. R. 


Letlrr to J. B. Estlin. Bristol 


125 Regent Street, 
London, 
May loth, 1831. 

My dear Sir, 

I am now sufficientlj' recovered to answer your letter of the 
28th ultimo. It will afford me much pleasure to spend some time in 
your city, of which from your and other accounts 1 have foimcd a \ei> 
favourable opinion. 1 cannot but enjoy a high gratification in passing 
much of my time while there, in the house of so warm a friend as your¬ 
self, for whose profferred hospitality I cannot return sufficient 
acknowledgments. I fear, however, that were I to take up my entire 
residence under your hospitable roof, it would occasion you too much 
inconvenience. As I may be accompanied by a European friend and 
some servants, 1 will lodge at some hotel in your immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ; by which I shall be enabled to frequent your house nearly as much 
as if I resided in it, as well as benefit myself by the company of the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, to whom I beg you will present my respects; and be 
good enough to inform him that two days ago I answered his kind 
communication. 

I remain, with gratitude. 
Yours most obediently, 
Rammohun Roy. 
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Lcllcr to Miss Kiddell 


48, Bedford vSquaie, 
March 31s/, 1832. 

Madam, 

1 hud lately the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, and 
hearing from that truly veneralrle minister that Miss Castle and yourself 
were perfectly well, and deeply interested in the cause of reform, on the 
success of which the welfare of England, nay of the whole world, depends. 
I should have long ere this visited Bristol, and done myself the honour 
of paying you the long-promised \isit, Init I have been impatiently 
waiting in Eondon to know the result of the Bill. I feel very much 
obliged by 3'our kind offer of attention to my comforts while I am in 
that part of the country, of which I hope to be able to avail myself 
as soon as my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige me 
by remembering me kindly to the Rev. gentleman, and presenting 
my best compliments to Miss Castle. 

1 have the honour to be. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ramjioiiuk Roy. 


Letter to Miss Kiddell 


48, Bedford Square, 
February 'jth, 1833. 

1 )EAR Madam, 

I had last night great pleasure in receiving your letter of the 
28th ultimo, and offer you and Miss Castle my cordial thanks for your 
kind remembrance of me. I beg to assure you that I am fully sensible 
of the kind attention you have shown me, and feel indeed grateful for it. 
I intended to pay you both a visit while residing in Dover, but I was 
informed that it was necessary to pass London on my way to Bristol. 
My health is, thank Cod, thoroughly re-established. Itherefore embrace 
the opportunity of paying you a visit in the latter end of the month, 
or at any rate by the beginning of the next. I will endeavour to bring 
Mr. Rutt with me, though I am sorry to say that in consequence of my 
ill health I have not yef had the ]deasure of seeing him. Pray remember 
me kindlj’ to Miss Caroline Rutt, and present my best respects to Dr. 
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Carpenter, who truly stands very high in my estimation. 1 now conclude 
this with my best regards for you and for Miss Castle, and remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours most fmthfully, 
Rammohun Roy 


Lcllcr lo Miss Kiddcll 


June i2th, 1833. 

DiiAK Madam, 

As Astlcy’s Theatre commences at a quarter past six o’clock 
p.m., I propose doing myself the pleasure of calling upon you at a little 
after half past five to accompany you and your friends to the Theatre. 
In the meantime, 1 remain, dear Madam, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Rammohun Roy. 


Lcllcr lo Miss Cusllc. 

June 22nd, 1833. 

Ma CllliRE Damoisellic, 

I hope you will excuse my boldness when I take upon ni>self to 
remind you of your promise to read the pulrlication of a certain learned 
Brahmin which I have brought to your notice. You may begin with 
page 4, and afterwards read the preceding part. I trust our truly 
esteemed Miss Kiddell is now restored to health, and remain, 


This Hole does nol requesl an answer. 


Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun roy. 


Teller lo Miss Kiddell. 


Dear Madam, 

I hope you and your friends are not worse from keeping late hours. 
I beg your acceptance of the accompanying volume, containing a series 
of sermons preached by Dr. Channing, which 1 prize very highl3^ 
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I also beg you will oblige me by rendering the small pamphlet, 
published by a friend, acceptable to Miss Castle. Being aware to 
introduce her to write a letter of thanks for such a trifling present, I 
have repaired from sending it directly to Miss Castle. Had I not been 
engaged to a dinner party today, I would have made another trial of Miss 
Rutt’s generosity this afternoon. I will endeavour to pay you a short 
visit between the hours of ten and twelve, .should > ou be at home. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
Rammohun kov. 


Letter to Miss Castle. 


July 9, 1833. 


Ma Chere Damoiseele, 

With delight I read the few lines with which you have fa\'oured 
me, and offer you my warm acknowledgments for them. The\ indicate 
that I still retain a place in your memorj'. I hope 1 shall be able to 
receive from you next week marks of personal civility. I also 
hope to be able to send you a small volume on I'ridaj next for your accep¬ 
tance, with a short letter, and will earjiestly expect for a few lines in reply. 
Pray remember me kindly to my son and to Miss Rutt, and believe me 
always, with the kindest regard. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy 


Pray excuse lia-ste, as dinner is getting cold. 

K. M. R. 


Extract from a letter to J. Crawford, dated, August 18, 1828. 

Quoted by Miss Collett. 

In his famous Jurj’’ Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board 
of Control, has by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial 
system of this country, not only afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction 
among the Natives in general, but has excited much alarm in the breast 
of everyone conversant with political principles. Any Natives, either 
Hindu or Mohamedan, are rendered by this Bill subject to judicial trial 
by Christians, either European or Native, wdiile Christians, including 
Native Converts are exempted from the degradation being tried either 
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by a Hindu »r Mussulman juror, however high he may stand in the 
estimation of Society. This Bill also denies both to Hindus and Mussal- 
mans the honour of a seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr. Wynn’s late Jury 
Bill, of which we bitterly complain. 

Supposing that some 100 years henoctlic Native character becomes 
elevated from constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquire¬ 
ments of general and political knowledge as well as of modern arts and 
sciences, is it possible that they will not have the spirit as well as the 
inclination to resist effectually any unjust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ? It should not be lost 
sight of that the position of India is ver\' different from that of Ireland 
to any quarter of which an English fleet may' suddenly convey a body 
of troops that may force its way in the requisite direction and succeed 
in suppressing every effort of a refractory spirit. Were India to share 
one fourth of the knowledge and energy of that country', she would 
prove from her remote situation, her liches and her vast population, 
ci'her useful and profitable as a willing province, an ally'ef the.British 
Empire, or troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy. 

In common with those who seem partial to the British rule from 
the expectation of future benefits, arising out of the connection, I 
necessarily feel extremley grieved in often witnessing Acts and Re¬ 
gulations passed by Goxernment without consulting or seeming to 
understand, the feelings of its Indian .subjects and without considering 
that this people have had for more than half a century the advantage 
of being ruled by and assoc iated with an enlightened nation, advocates 
of liberty and promoters of knowledge. 


(Published hv Prof. Siiiiili Kumar Chatterjec in Prahasi, Kariick, 

13.39 i’- • 5 -) 

Letter to Mrs. S. C. Belnos. 

48, Bedford vSqttare, 
March $th, 1832. 

Mad.\m, 

I have with great pleasure looked over your drawings, and read 
your descriptions of them, and I now have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that they are true representations of nature, so much so, that they 
have served to bring to my recollection the real scenes alluded to of 
that unhappy country, 
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The drawings are so expressive of themselves, that the des¬ 
criptions however excellent, are scarcely necessary to any one acquain¬ 
ted with India. 

I have retained the copy handed over to me, and wishing you 
every success in your present undertaking. 

I remain 
Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Mr.s. Beanos. Rammohitn Rov. 


[Collected by Siv N nr ay ana Sen). 


Letter to Rt. Hon. Charles Williams Wvnn. 

Rajah Rammohun Roy presents his compliments to the Right 
Honourable Charles Williams Wynn and finding by the interview in 
the House of Lords on Friday evening that he is not out of Mr. W'ynn’s 
remembrance, R. R. begs leave to revert to a remark made by Mr. 
Wynn at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic .Society last year, at which 
R. R. had first the honour of meeting him—namely^—that of “R. R. 
being as much a British subject as any gentleman present” ; or words 
to that effect. 

Fromthehigh opinion R. R. entertains of Mr. Wynn’s constitutional 
bearing he feels a wish to Jcnow from him, confidentially, whether in 
Mr. Wynn’s opinion R. R. is eligible to sit in Parliament. He begs to 
add that it is not from any ambition to assume so arduous an office 
but from a desire to pave the way for his countrymen, for which object 
R. R. might, for a few months, undertake the task. R. R. therefore 
hopes that Mr. Wynn will excuse this freedom ; and should he feel 
hitaself perfectly at liberty to express an o])inion on the subject he 
will confer on R. R. a high obligation. 

48, Bedford .Square, 
.April j 6 th, 1832. 


48, Bedford Square, 
April 19, 1832. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg you will accept my warm acknowledgments for your 
obliging compliance with the request conveyed in my late communication. 
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I will seriously reflect on the purport of your letter aud shall not fail 
to communicate the result, if I can come to any determination on the 
subject. 

As you feel a lively interest in the welfare of India, 1 beg to 
present you with the accompanying copy of a small publication on the 
present Judicial and Revenue system with brief History of the 
country and an appendix, of which 1 beg your acceptance. 

I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant. 

Rammohun Roy 


{Collected by Mi'. J. K. Majitmdar). 
Letter to the Governor-General. 


Sru, 

I beg leave to scud y^ou the accompanying address and shall feel 
obliged if y'ou will have the goodness to lay it before the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council. 

I have etc. 

Calcutta, Rammohun Roy. 

The i\th December, 1823. 


To 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble William Pitt 

T/ord Amherst. 

My IvORd, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon 
the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any public 
measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying this 
respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present Rulers of India, 
coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a people 
whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas are almost 
entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so intimately 
acquainted with their real circumstances, as the natives of the country 
are themselves. We would therefore be guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty to ourselves, and afford our Rulers just ground of complaint 
at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like the present 

14 
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to supply them with such accurate information as might enable them 
to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial to the country, 
and thus second by our local knowledge and experience their declared 
benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new ,Sangscrit School in Calcutta evinces 
the laudable desire of Government to improve the Natives of India by 
Education, a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and every 
well wisher of the human race must be desirous that the effoits made 
to promote it should be guided by the most enlightened principles, so 
that the stream of intelligence may flow into the most useful channels. 

When this Seminary of learning was proposed, we understood 
that the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of 
money to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian Subjects. 
We were filled with sanguine hopes that tliis sum would be laid out 
in employing Euroirean Gentlemen of talents and education to instruct 
the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry^ 
Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the Nations of Elurope have 
carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
filled with mingled feeling of delight and gratitude ; we already offered 
up thanks to Providence for insi^iring the most generous and en¬ 
lightened of the Nations of the West with the glorious arnl)itions of 
planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of modern Europe. 

We now find that the Government are establishing a Sangserit 
school under Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which 
existed in Europe before the time of Lord Becon) can only be expected 
to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practicable use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of 
India. 

The Sangserit language, so difficult that almost a life time is 
necessary for its perfect acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning 
concealed under this almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to 
reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought necessary 
to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of the valuable 
information it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished 
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by other means than the establishment of a new Sangscrit College; 
for there have been always and are now numerous professors of Sang¬ 
scrit in the different parts of the country engaged in teaching this 
language as well as the other branches of literature, which are to be 
the object of new Seminary. Therefore their more diligent cultivalion, 
if desirable, would be effectually promoted 1.> i.ulding out premiums 
and granting certain allowances to those most eminent Professors, 
who have already undertaken on their own account to teach thtm and 
would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater exertions. 

Prom these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the Natives of India was intended by the Government in thigland, 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now 
adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the object proposed ; 
since no inii)rovement can be expected from inducing 3'oung men to 
consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of the B\'akurun or .Sangscrit Grammar. For 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following : Khad 
signifying to eat, Khaduti, he or she or it eats. Query, whether does 
the word Khaduti taken as a whole, convey the meaning he, she, or it 
eats or are separate parts of this meaning conve^'ed by distinct portions 
of the word ? As if in the English language it were asked, how much 
meaning is there in the eat, how much in the S ? and is the whole meaning 
of the word conveyed by those two portions of it distinctly, or by them 
taken jointh- ? 

Neither can such improvement arise from such speculations as the 
following, which are the themes suggested by the Vedant : In what 
maimer is the soul absorbed into the deity? What relation does it bear to 
the div ine essence? Nor will youths fitted to be better members of society 
by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible 
things have no real existence; that as father, brother, etc. have no actual 
entirety, they consequently deserve no leal affection and therefore the 
sooner we escape fiom them and leave the world the better—Again 
no es.seiitial benefit can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa 
from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pro¬ 
nouncing certain j,assages of the Veds, and what is the real nature and 
operative influence of passages cf Ved etc. 

Again the student of Nyay a Shastra c annot be said to have improved 
his mind after he has learned it ito how many ideal classes the objects 
in th( Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears 
to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the eai etc. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of en* 
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couraging such iiuagiiia*> learning as above characterised, I beg your 
lyordship will be pleased to compare the state of Science and literature 
in Europe before the time of l<ord Bacon with the progress of knowledge 
make since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best calculated 
to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the vSangscrit system 
of education would be best calculated to keej) this cotrntry in darkness 
if such had been the policy of the .British Legislature. But as the im¬ 
provement of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently prtmiote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry 
and anatom}' with other useful sciences which may be accomplished 
with the sum proposed b}' emirloying a few gentlemen of talents and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing a college furnished with 
the necessary books, instruments and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to \ our Lordship I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn dut\' which 1 owe to my countrymen and also 
to that enlightened Sovereign and Legislature which have extended 
their benevolent cares to this distant land actuated b>' a desire to 
improve its inhabitants and I therefore humbly trust }'ou will excuse 
the liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your 
Lordshp. 

CALCun'A, I have etc. 

The JJth December, 1823. Rammoiiun Roy. 


To 


{('ullcclcd by Sj. Brojcndranulh Banerjcc). 

Lcllcr to Lord Minto. 

The Right Honourable Lord Minto, Governor-General, etc., etc. 
The humble petition of Ram Mohun Roy. 


Most humbly sheweth : 

That your petitioner, in common with all the native subjects of 
the British Government, looks up to your Lordsliip as the guardian 
of the just rights and dignities of that class of your subjects against all 
acts which have a tendency either directly or indirectly to invade those 
rights and dignities, and your petitioner more especially appeals to your 
Lordship as, from the nature of the treatment, however degrading, which 
Ire has experienced and from the nature of the existing circumstances 
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with reference to the rank and destination of the gentleman from whom 
it proceeded, your petitioner is precluded from any other means of obtain¬ 
ing redress. 

Confiding therefore in the impartial justice of the British Govern¬ 
ment and in the acknowledged wisdom which governs and directs all its 
measures in the just spirit of an enlarged and lit*. : policy, your petitioner 
proceeds with diffidenty and Immihly lo lay before your Lordship, the 
following circumstances of severe degradation and injury, which he has 
experienced at the hands of vSir Frederick Hamilton. 

On the 1st of Junuary last, 3'our petitioner arrived at the Ghaut of 
the river of Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. Proceeding to 
that house at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, j'our petitioner passed 
in his palanquin through a road on the left side of which vSir P'rederick 
Hamilton was standing among some bricks. The door of the palan¬ 
quin being shut to exclude the dust of the road, 3 our petitioner did not 
see that gentleman nor did the j^eon who preceded the palanquin, apprize 
3'our petitioner of the circumstance, he not knowing the gentleman, 
much less supposing that, that gentleman (who was standing alone among 
the bricks), was the Collector of the district. As 3'our petitioner was 
passing. Sir l''rederick Hamilton repeatedly called out to him to get out 
of his palanquin, and that with an epithet i)f abuse too gross to admit of 
being stated here without a departure from the respect due to 3'Our 
Lordshi]). One of the servants of your petitioner who followed in 
the retinue, explained to vSir Ihederick Hamilton, tlmt 3'our petitioner 
had not observed him in passing b3' ; nevertheless that gentleman 
still continued to use the same offen.sive language, and when the 
palanquin had proceeded to the distance of about 300 3^ards from the 
spot where Sir Frederick Hamilton had stood, that gentleman over¬ 
took it on horseback. Your iretitioner then for the first time under¬ 
stood that the gentleman rvho was riding alongside of his palanquin, 
was the collector of the district, and that he was required a form of 
external respect, which, to whatever extent it might have been en¬ 
forced under the Mogul Government, 3'our petitioner had conceived 
from daily observation, to have fallen under the milder, more en¬ 
lightened and more liberal policy of the British Government, into 
entire disuse and disesteem. Your petitioner then, far from wishing 
to withhold any manifestation of the respect due to the public ofiicers 
of a Government wliich he held in the highest veneration, and not 
withstanding the novelty of the form in which that respect was re¬ 
quired to be testified, alighted from his jtalauquin, and saluted Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, apolozing to him for the omission of that act of 
j)ublic respect oir the grounds that in point of fact, 5'our petitioner 
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did not see him before, on account of the doors of his palanquin being 
nearly closed. Your petitioner stated however at the same time that 
even if the doors had been open, your petitioner would not have known 
him, nor would have supposed him to be the Collector of the district. 
Upon this. Sir Frederick asked your petitioner how the servant of the 
latter came to explain to him already, with your petitioner’s salam, 
the reason of your petitioner’s not having alighted from his palanquin. 
Your petitioner’s servants stated in reply to the observations of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton that, he had not been desired by your petitioner 
had gone on and knowing that the doors of the palanquin v\ ere almost 
shut, he had explained the circumstance to Sir Frederick Hamilton in 
the hope of inducing that gentleman to discontinue his abusive language, 
but that he the servant had not expres.sed your petitioner s salam as he 
had no communication with your petitioner on the subject ; Sir 
Frederick Hamilton then desired your petitioner to discharge the servant 
from his service and went away. In the coixrse of that conversation, 
calculated by concession and apology to liucify the temper of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that gentleman still did not abstain from harsh 
and indecorous language. The intelligence of your petitioner’s having 
been thus disgraced has been spread over the town and your Lordship’s 
humane and enlightened mind will easily conceive, what must be the 
sensations of any native gentleman under a public indignity and 
disgrace, which as being intlicted by an Rnglish gentleman, and that 
gentleman an officer of Government, he is precluded from resenting, 
however strong the conviction of his own mind that such ill-treatment 
he has unmerited, wanton and capricious. If natives, therefore, of 
caste and rank were to be subjected to treatment which must infallibly 
dishonour and degrade them, not only within the pale of their own 
religion and society, but also within the circle of Fhrglish vSocieties of 
high respectability into which they have the honour of being most 
liberally and affably admitted, they would l>e virtually condemned 
to close confinements within their house from the dread of being as¬ 
saulted in the streets with every species of ignominy and degradation. 
Your petitioner is aware that the spirit of the. British laws would not 
tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, even against the lowest class of 
individuals, but much less would it continue an unjust degradation 
of persons of respectability, whether that respectability be derived 
frotji the society in which they move or from birth, fortune, or education ; 
that your petitioner has some pretensions to urge on this point, the 
following circumstances will shew :— 

Your petitioner’s grandfather was at various times, chief of 
different districts during the administration of His Highness the Naw^ab 
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Mohabut Jung, and your petitioner’s father for several years, rented 
a farm from Government the revenue of which was lakhs of rupees. 
The education which j’-our xietitioner has received, as well as the par¬ 
ticulars of his birth and parentage, will be made knowm to your I^ordshiji 
by a reference to the principal officers of the vSudder Pewani Adawlats 
and the college of Fort William, and man;. .: the gentlemen in the 
service of the Hon’ble Company, as well as other gentlemen of respect, 
ability and character. Your jietitioner throwing himself, his character 
and the honour of his family on the impartial justice, liberality and 
feeling of your Lordshij), entertains the most confident expectation 
that your Ivordsliip will be xileased to afford to your j)etitioner every 
just degree of satisfaction for the injury which his character has sus¬ 
tained, from the hasty and indecorous conduct of vSir Frederick 
Hamilton, by taking such notice of that conduct, as it max'" api^eai 
to your I,ord,shix^ to merit. 

And your ])etitioner in duty bound shall ever pray. 

Z2th April, i8oq. 


Letter to Rev. Thomas Belsham. 

Dear vSik, 

As Mr. Roberts, who is about to leave India for England, has kindly 
offered to take charge of an^' letter or parcel that I might wish to send 
to Euroj^e, I embrace this opportunity of expressing the gratitude I 
have felt for your kind notice of me, and of rendering you my sincere 
thanks for the encouraging letter which I had the honour of receiving 
from you a few months ago. I at the same time should consider myself 
guilty of ingratitude if 1 neglect to offer you my warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments for the numerous essential benefits I have derived from that most 
valuable production your “Improved Version’’, it is unquestionably 
the best of all the versions that have hitherto appeared in English,, 
and it is read before the Unitarian Society in Calcutta at their times 
of Worship by its Minister the Rev. Mr. Adam whose abilities and 
acquirements joined with his piety, sincerity, zeal and diligence had 
rendered him a real honour to our community. Since my compiling and 
publishing the “Precepts of the New Testament’’ I have been under 
the necessity of defending myself against the attacks of the Baptists and 
other Missionaries ; although it was my wish to avoid as much as possible 
any ground of disputation with so many worthy characters. These 
persons are not destitute of zeal, but appear in common with a great 
number of their fellow believers deficient in discretion; for they 
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know or ought to know that tlie iiKjre they employ their ingenuity 
in support of the idea of a Triune God, the more they expose 
Christianity itself to the objections of the intelligent among both 
Hindoos and Mussalmans and the further they drive away from all 
attention to their doctrines such Christiairs as, besides having 
been so brought ipj, can think for themselves and have sincerity enough 
to preserve a correspondence between their sentiments and professions. 

From the anne.xed quotafions No. i and 2 from missionary works 
lately published, >(>u will perceive that these gentlemen are obliged to 
make the confession that in religions discussions they have little or no 
chance of a linn stand against those Hindoos who have rejected Idolatry 
and whom they consider imbued with .Socinian ])rinci])les. 

There is one circumstance which has for a long time perplexed 
me, and I still feel nn'self unable to understand. It is that a body of 
such honourable and learned men as is formed by the Dignitaries and 
Common Clergy' of the Clmrch of England should so uniforndy continue 
during their lix'cs to manifest their adherence to those 39 articles of 
Faith which they so solemnly subscribed to on first assuming the duties 
of their office, notwithstanding the fluctuations of opinion, to which 
their mind might naturalh' be supposed subject, from new argu¬ 
ments under perpetually changing cii cumstances continually presenting 
in the course of studies or communications with persons of a different 
mode of thinking. Were the doctrines contained in the articles alluded 
to, such self-evident truths as acquire only to be plainly stated in order 
to secure immediate asi«nt from any person of plain understanding. I 
could comprehend the existence of such comdetion of their truth, as no 
argument however subtle should be able to shake. But as it is noto¬ 
rious on the contrary' that many of the doctrines they contain are pres¬ 
cribed solely as articles of faith, deduced from authority which it is 
impious to dispute, though avowedly^ incomprehensible to human reason, 
it is to me the most sm prising that arguments coming in aid of the under¬ 
standing and reconciling to reason the sacred authority deduced as 
they are from a variety of at least plausible sources should so very seldom 
seem to weight at all in the minds of any individual members of so 
numerous a body. It might be unfair to doubt their sincerity yet how 
else to account for such an uniformity of opinion amongst so many men 
studying those subjects during their wdiole lives, I must confess myself 
quite at a loss. 

If providence permit my visiting England one of the greatest 
pleasures I promise myself is the enjoyment and benefit of your company, 
I am glad to inform you that the Revd. Mr. Fox has been kind enough 
to send to Mr. Adam your excellent commentaries on the Epistles of 
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St. Paul, for wliicli we are all thankful. I am inclined to think those 
are the works of yours which you intimated your intention to send me. 
With my sincere wishes that j^ou may enjoy liealth and happiness in your 
declining years, 

I remain with the sincerest esteem, 

most obediently, 
Rammoiiitn Roy. 


P. S. vSmce the receipt of yoiir letter I have not seen Air. Mills, 
I will execitte \onr commission when I meet him- R.M.R. 

1R21. 


Lellcr to Sir Jchn liowrin^. 

My hear Sir, 

Having been ])rincipally engaged in completing my final appeal 
to the Christian pnlilic, I could not pay due attention to my intended 
long memorial. I, however, made an attem])t to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion after 1 had the pleasure of receiving jour note on .Saturday 
last week, but from the want of some additional Revenue documents 
under the Moghul Government which mj' native friends of the upper 
provinces have not j^et furnished me with, as well as from a diversion 
of attention, I. am afraid, 1 shall not be able to prepare it before your 
departure from India, as this will be m\' first production in political 
affairs, I am, therefore, verj’ anxious to have it as perfect and well 
authenticated as possible, so that ha\'ing established it 01 ; a same founda¬ 
tion, no j-ierson can jnsily ascribe it to a partj’ feeling or discontent with 
Government. 

As Ivord Ha,stings is going awaj' verj' soon, I understood that some 
of my native friends are about to represent to him some of their imme¬ 
diate grievances in a memorial ; of which I take the liberty of sending 
you a copy and I beg to be favoured with j'our opinion resirecting it. 

The report of the Duke of Wellington coming out as Governor- 
General has given my great concern. He knows, I lielieve, how to presenj-c 
military discipline and general subordination ; but I have great doubts 
as to his knowledge of civil affairs. India enjoys now profound tranquil¬ 
lity and stands more in need of an able statesman than a great commander. 

I feel a strong wish to have the pleasure of your company at least 
once before your departure for Europe and if your will have the goodness 
1.5 
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to appoint a time convenient to you to spend an hour or two, you will 
confer a favour on 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

September 15,1822. Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. I hope you wdll not at present mention to any one the pur¬ 
port of the memorial, which is not yet presented to L. H. 


Letter to William Ward, of Medford. 

My dear Sir, 

As the ship George the last ship of the season is sailing for Boston, 
I take this opportunity of bringing myself to your recollection. Some 
of your philanthropic countrymen have favoured me by cap ; Keard 
with their communications and with some ver>' acceptable works a 
correspondence which has afforded me greater satisfaction than a great 
favour coming from an absolute Monarch I have no language to ex¬ 
press the joy I feel at the idea that an able and eirlightened people have 
conscientiously engaged in rooting out the remaining Romish cor¬ 
ruptions from the religion of Christ. I therefore may sincerely that 
their success may be greater than or equal to that of Imther and others 
whose zeal and devotion to the cause of truth enabled them to free this 
pure religion from a great portion of heathenism and papish absurdities. 

We have not yet been able to build a Chapel on account of the 
high price of the ground which has at present risen to three times the 
former value of land in Calcutta. 

I hope you have been perfectly well and gratified by the society 
of your friends and relations in your native country. 

The Rev. Mr. Adam may perhaps have written you all the local 
news I therefore conclude this with my best wishes for your health, 
happiness and success and remain with regard and esteem 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

Calcutta, 

February $th, 1824. 

W. Ward Esq. (Jun). 

Boston, 

United States, 

By favour of 
Cap : Endecott, 
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Leller lo Chief Secretary to Government dated February 23, 1829. 

As the subject of the enclosed packet concerns the conduct of the 
local Government, I am commanded by His Majesty Abu-nasar Muin-ud- 
din Muhammad Akbar Badshah to submit its contents to you for the 
information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council, 
that his Bordshii) may' be prepared to meet its statements and com¬ 
plaints as may be deemed expedient. 

The original letter to His Britannic Majesty has been already for¬ 
warded to Kngland and I am preparing at the request of His Majesty to 
proceed thither with a duplicate. 


Letter to Chief Secretary dated October 26, 1829. 


X beg leave to ac(|uaint you that entirely relying on the assurance 
conveyed in an address from Mr. vSecretary Stirling His Majesty Abu-nasar 
Muin-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah had requested the I’residcnt 
at Delhi to furnish him with copies of certain official paj>ers ; but that 
t(.> his great surprize His Maje.sty was informed that the Resident could 
not complj' with the request. I now beg to be permitted to enefcse a 
copy of the address alluded to with a translation in the hope that y'ou may 
be pleased to lay them before the Right Hon’ble the Gov'emor-General 
ill Council and to obtain an order from His Bordship directing the 
Resident to grant the copies required. 

My approaching departure for England on His Majesty’s business 
will make the early accordance of this favour a particular enhancement 
of its value. 


Letter lo Governor-General dated January 8, 1830. 


I beg leave to submit to your Lordship that some months ago I was 
informed by His Majesty Abu-nasar Muin-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
Badshah that His Majesty had apprized your Lordship of my appointment 
as his Elichi (envoy) to the Court of Great Britain, and of his having 
Iieen pleased to invest me as His Majesty’s servant with the title of 
Rajah in consideration of the respectability attached to that situation, 



etc. Not being anxiou.s for titular disliiictioii, I have hitherto refrained 
from availing niy^ielf of the liononr conferred on me by His Majesty. 

His Majest)', however, being of o])inioii that it is essentially nece¬ 
ssary for the dignify of his Royal House, that I, as the representative 
thereof to the mo.st ])o\verful Monarch in Ivurope, and Agent for the 
settlement of His Majostj ’s affairs with the Hon’ble Ivast India Compain'. 
should be invested w ith the title abo\'e-menitioucd, has graciou.sly forwar¬ 
ded to me a seal engrar ed for the purpose at Delhi. I, therefore, take 
the libcrt\ of laying the sulyject before your Dordshij), ho]>ing that jou 
will be pleased to sanction my adoption of such title accordingly. This 
measure will 1 believe, Ire found tf> be consistent with former usage as 
established b\' a resolution of (hnernment on the subject in 1827 
wJien at the recommendation of the then Resident .Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in his report of 2(:)th June of that > cai , His Majesty spower of conferring 
honorary titles on his own serx'ants was fulh‘ recognised. 


Letter to A. Sliiiing, Sccrelary lu Governmenl in the Political Dcparlmcnl, 

dated March 7, 1830. 

it having been brought to my notice by a friend that the John 
Bnll new'spaper of the 25th ultimo has amongst a tissue of other false¬ 
hoods and misrepresentations connected my name with the charge 
of having obtained certain papers by bribery, I think it but due to 
myself as rvell as to the individual in the employment of Government 
who may be supposed implicated in such a charge, to deny the allegations. 

All the papers alluded to were sent to me from His Majesty the 
King of Dellii—many of them he must have had in his own possession 
as having been publicly addressed his predecessors or himself, and 
others may have been procured by private favour from functionaries 
w'ho 'vere above the reach of bribery. But how^ever this may be, I beg 
distinctly to repeat my assertion that as far as I am either directly or 
indirectly concerned, the charge of bribery is absolutely false and 
unfounded. 

I beg leave to submit for your satisfaction a letter of old date 
from His Majesty w'hich will confirm what I have now stated. The 
handwriting you will readly recognize as that of the Mimshi usually 
employed by him. so as to leave on your mind no doubt of its 
authenticity. 
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Leller to (lOvernui'-Ccneral, xuritlen perhaps in Seplcmher, 1830. 

l''rom the kindness J have so ol'teii exi^erienced from your 
I/ordsbip, 1 trust to be pardoned for iny present intrusion in a matter 
solely concerning myself, Init in which your I^ordsliip’s condescension 
has induced me to persuade ni>self that \..c; .ue pleased to take some 
interest. 

Having at length surmounted all the obstacles of a domestic 
nature that have hitherto ojjposed my long • cherished intention of 
visiting England, I am now resolved to proceed to that land of liberty 
by one of the vessels that will sail in November and from a due regard 
to the puiirort of the kite Mr. .Secretary Stirling’s letter of 15th 
January last^ and oilier considerations, 1 have determined not to ap¬ 
pear there as the b',n\'o\- of Ilis Majesty Akbar the second, but as a 
private individual. 

I am satisfied that in thus dix-esting niA sclf of all pulrlic character, 
my zealous services in behalf of His Majesty need not be abated. I 
ex'en trust that their chance of success may be improved by being 
thus exempted from all jealousy of a political nature to which they 
might by his misairirrehension be sulrjected. 

As public report has fixed an carl>' da>' in October ftrr your 
Lordshijr’s departure to examine personally into the condition of the 
inhabitants of the upper Provinees, I take the present occasion as the 
last that may offer in this countrx for the exjwession of my sincere 
wishes for >our I.ordship’s success in all your philanthroi)ic designs 
for the improvement and benefit of my countrynien. I need not add 
that any commands for England with wdiich your Lordship may honour 
me shall receive from me the most res])ectful attentioir, and 1 beg to 
subscribe myself your Lordship’s most humble and grateful servant. 


Translation 0/ a leller lu the Prince, Delhi Heir Apparent, dated 

November 10, 1830. 

My reiiresentation is that in obedience to the orders of His 
Majesty, having attentively perused the treaty between the Hon’ble 
Company and his late father xvith other papers relating thereto, 1 found 
His Majesty’s right to the revenue of the territories West of the Jumna 
amounting to upwards of 30 lakhs of Rupees clearly and iircoutestably 
established by those documents, notxvithstanding which the Hon’ble 
Company pay him only 12 lakhs. 



As His Majesty after experiencing the frustration of his hopes 
from the Hon’ble Company in Calcutta was pleased to appeal his case 
to His Majesty the King of England and condescended to require my 
services, as one of the humblest of the subjects of Iris Britannic Majesty, 
and l:)eing impressed with the justice and dignity of the British nation 
and living as I fearlessly do under the protecting iulluence of the 
British laws of justice, among the liigh and the low and in the hope of 
pleasing the great Creator and meeting the wishes of His Majesty, as 
well as from my own feelings of commisseration for the indigent con¬ 
dition of the illustrious House of Timur, I accepted the service to the 
end that the rightful might obtain justice and that this august family 
might live in contentment in the enjoyment of an increased income. 
I accordingly prepared an address in Persian to His Britannic Majesty, 
which, with a translation thereof, I submitted to His Majesty (at Delhi) 
and which being approved of, I was ordered to forward it to its destina¬ 
tion, and to remit no endeavour in my power towards obtaining justice 
for tlie Ro\ al family. I have however since learned that your Highness 
has written a letter to His Eordship, wherein, instead of favourable 
mention, ill report has been made of, and artifice attributed to me. 
If your Highness had reflected but for a moment you would not have 
acted thus. The honourable of all castes practise not artifices even 
for their own benefit, much less will they commit such an act of baseness 
for the good of others. I swear by the one and true God, that respect 
alone for your Royal house prevented my working a suitable com¬ 
munication to the Government, at the same time, allow’ me to conclude 
this representation with the following observ’ation. Those w-ho do 
not comprehend their own good or evil, cannot comprehend the good 
or evil of others. 

May your pros])erity increase. 


Letter To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India 

Company. 

I have the honour to acquaint you that one of the principal 
objects of my visiting England is to lay before the British authorities, 
if foimd necessary, a representation with which I am charged from 
His Majesty, the King of Delhi, and more especially a letter from His 
Majesty to the King, of England, which letter it will be my duty to 
take ail early opportunity of iiresenting in the event of the appeal 
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which I am induced in the first instance to make to the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors not being attended with success. 

I would beg to state on the present occasion that I possess full 
and unlimited powers from His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a 
final settlement of what the king considers to be his fair and equitable 
claims on the Hon’ble East India Comi'a^j. The circumstances 
connected \\ ith the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed for greater 
facility of perusal and reference, a copy of which I now beg to submit 
herewith, and 1 may add that with the exception of one copy that I 
have placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Hon’ble Court, and 
another submitted to my confidential friend, Mr. Brown Roberts, 
no other copy to the best of my belief, has gone out of my possession. 

I mention this fact because I am anxious to bring the whole 
matter quietly and unostentatiously beforethe Hon’ble Court of Directors, 
with confident expectation that they will early take the whole of His 
Majesty’s case into consideration, and at once do His Majesty that 
justice to which His Majesty considers himself fairly entitled. 

The whole revenues of the Crownlands which, under the agree¬ 
ment of 1H05, the King deemed expressly conceded to him, have not 
only in a great part withheld, but in fact denied. His Majesty’s 
allowances have been limited far below what was expressly guaranteed 
bj’' the Treaty sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court of Directors and the 
British Parliament ; and it is impossible His Majesty can find means 
out of the limited income fixed for him to support that moderate scale 
of dignity whicli is due to the representative of the powerless, but 
nevertheless illustrious House of Taimur and to maintain the numerous 
members of the different branches of that House. 

As from the printed statement you will perceive that this claim 
regarding His Majesty’s stipend was brought before and decided 
upon by Rord Amhenst’s Government, the present local Government 
of India could not reverse the decision passed by their predecessors. 

It is my duty therefore to press upon the immediate attention 
of the Hon’ble Court the extreme anxiety which I feel faithfully to 
execute the trust reposed in me by His Majesty. 

I am prepared to satisfy them that the ample powers which I 
possess are sufficient to bring the matter to a final conclusion. I am 
confident from the well-known character of the Hon’ble Court that they 
will not withhold their sanction from what shall, upon a full and deli¬ 
berate consideration of the whole of the circumstances, appear to be just, 
reasonable and equitable towards His Majesty the King of Delhi. 


June 25, 1831. 
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Lelier lo the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, East India Company. 

In continuation of inv former address, I beg leave to request your 
attention to the following circumstances in order to show that after 
the decision of the Bengal Government, His Majesty the King of Delhi 
had no course left 1)ut that of deputing an Agent on his behalf to bring 
his claims to the notice of the authorities in Rngland. 

I beg in the first ])lace to bring to your notice the Minute of the 
Government of Lord Minto dated 17th June, i8oq, showing that on 
being informed that the revenue of the Crownlands had considerably 
increased. His Majesty had applied to the Government for an increase 
in the stiiiend, and that the local Government did make a trifling in¬ 
crease. stating however at the same time that ‘it is not therefore to be 
supposed that His ]\Tajesty will be entirely satisfied with the extent 
of augmentation now proposed.' Secondly I beg to quote Mr. Ross, 
Agent of the Crovernor-Gencral at Delhi, who states in his official letter 
dated 25th February, 1827,, that ‘During the time 1 was at Delhi the 
King re]reatedly intimated to me his desire that 1 would take into 
consideration the sulqect of the royal stipends, giving me to under¬ 
stand that be ex]>ected an augmentation of them pro])ortionate to the 
increased revenue of the territory which was assigned in 1805 for the 
support of the royal household.’ Thirdly I shall only add that His 
Majesty ajrpealed to Ford Amherst himself when Governor-General 
of India, on his x'isit to Delhi, whose Government finally passed a 
decision against His Majesty’s claims in 1827-28, as shown by the 
Despatch from the Government of Bengal to the address of the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors dated 3rd February 1828. Therefore nothing re¬ 
mained for His Majesty after this but an appeal to the authorities in 
England. 

I further beg leave to recpiest 3'our attention to the following 
extract of a Despatch from the local Gor'ernment of Bengal to the address 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, dated 22nd May 1820, which shows 
that the local Government had ascertained in the most effectual manner 
the fact of my being accredited Agent of His Majesty the King of Delhi 
to conduct his affairs in lingland. It is as follows ‘We have the honour 
to submit for your information copy of a letter and enclosure from 
Rammohun Roy, a native inhaintant of Calcutta of distinguished literary 
reiiute, announcing his intention of proceeding to iCngland in the capacity 
of Agent to the King of Delhi, and as the hearer of a letter from His 
Majesty to the Sovereign complaining of the violation by the Hon’ble 
Company of their engagements with the late Shah Alam. On receipt 
of this communication, we directed the Resident at Delhi to intimate 
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to His Majesty the surprise with wliich we had perused it, and more 
especially our astonishment at the unmeasured and unfounded accusation 
which it advances against the Hon’ble Company of having violated its 
engagements with the royal family. We further desired Sir Edward 
Colebrooke to ascertain from the King whether he acknowledged 
Rammohun Roy as his Agent. Your Hon ble Court will find in the 
Resident’s reply, a copy of which is submitted, both the King of Delhi’s 
distinct recognition of Rammohun Roy as his Agent, and his ex¬ 
planation of the grounds on which he has thought proper to adopt the 
extraordinary procedure of departing that individual to England’. 

I beg to appeal to your own judgment whether any measure 
could have been employed more explicitly and emphatically to 
authenticate the fact that I am deputed by His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, as his Agent, to appeal to and treat with the authorities in 
England for the fulfilment of the agreement entered into with him 
by the British Government’. 

I beg leave also to quote here the resolution of the Government 
of Bengal in the qth article of the King’s additional requests in 1827, 
which is as follows ;—‘The British Government does not recognise 
the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary distinctions on any 
hul the Royal servants.’ 

The facts stated in the preceding paragraphs require no additional 
corroboration, and I have therefore only further to beg Vovrr attention 
to the records of your Hon’ble Court. 

Sept ember 6, 1831. 


Letter to the Right Hon’hle Charles Grant etc., etc., 48 Bedford Square, 

i\th October, 1831. 

I have been informed that the Court of Director.s, after more than 
a month’s consideration on the King of Delhi’s claims, have, instead 
of communicating the result to me, as you expected, referred back the 
papers to your Board. 

They are willing, it appears, to make an increase in the King’s 
income but wish to do so by a recommendation to the local authorities 
—^that it may be granted as a matter of justice, other persons who may 
have suffered injustice from their servants, might be encouraged to 
come forward for redress. 

I beg to appeal to yourself whether you found me at all unreason- 
16 
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able in this matter, whether I was not disposed to yield to your sugges¬ 
tions to obviate any further trouble. 

I addressed an appeal to His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
in behalf of fallen Royalty, and His Majesty’s Government being actuated 
by justice has listened to the appeal. Therefore, whatsoever is done 
as a matter of justice, by the express authority which has already pre¬ 
judged the case, will be satisfactory to me. 

Any just man feels desirous to be informed whether the powers 
entrusted to his servants, particularly those in a remote country, have 
been properly exercised, and to prove tlrat when any injustice has been 
done by them he is anxious to afford redress—a course which is 
calculated to discourage future injustice. But with regard to the Court 
of Directors I am sorry to find that in my humble opinion the case is quite 
the reverse. In the meantime I am here so situated as to lx; responsible 
not only to the King of Delhi but to the whole body of my countrj’men 
for my exertions in his behalf and for their welfare. 

In order to obviate the excuses of the Directors that the King 
of Delhi should have first referred the case to the local Government and 
that I was unaccredited, I wrote the accompanying letter to them, a 
copy of which I beg to submit to your consideration. 


LetUr To Hyde Villicrs, Esq., Secretary, Board of Control, 48 
Bedford Square, October 21st, 1831. 

For further illustration of my statement that “the assignment of 
territory to His Majesty (the King of Delhi) was embodied at the time 
in the Regulations of the Government (in India) which stand in the 
place of Acts of Parliament in this country,’’ I have the pleasure to send 
you the accompanying of the Regulations of the local Government 
containing the articles referred to marked with pencil and beg your 
attention to them. 

If convenient, you will have the goodness to bring them to the 
notice of the Head of your Department and oblige. 

P. S. As to the quotation I beg to refer it on to page 3 of the 
Brief Statement consisting of 4 pages and to pages 9 and 10, Par. 5 and 6 
of the printed Pamphlet in the Subject. 

Reg. XI. 1804. Sec. 4. 

Reg. VI. 1805. Sec. 3. 

Reg. X. 1807. Sec. 1. 
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Letter to Sir Charles Grant. 

As you wished me to send in the memorial I proposed, before 
evening today. I have expedited it accordingly and beg herewith 
to submit it to your consideration. 

I was and am still willing to yield to aruicauie adjustment suggested 
by you. But finding the Court of Directors assuming so high a tone 
in defiance of justice, I feel bound to take my stand upon the full extent 
of the Kings claims which I trust you will perceive does not arise from 
any inconsistency on the part. 


My dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

November 4. 1831. Rammohun Roy. 


Letter to Sir Charles Grant. 

I beg your attention to the 9th article of the Resolutions of Lord 
Amherst’s Government on the additional requests of His Majesty the 
King of Delhi, a copy of which I herewith submit. 

If you think the subject worthy of investigation, you might perhaps 
ascertain whether, when the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary 
titles was disallowed, with a few exceptions, by the Government of 
Bengal, that Government received authority from the British Crown 
to exercise the peculiar Royal prerogative of bestowing such d.egrees 
of honour without any previous reference to His Britannic Majesty s 
Government. 

For my part, I must confess* that I never met with any Act of 
ParUament or other authority which delegates this Kingly function to the 
Company or its Servants, a subject on which I may offer some remarks 
when I have next the pleasure to set you. In the meantime 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohun Roy. 


November 7, 1831. 
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Letter to Jeremy Bentham, the original oj which is now in the possession 
of Wilfrid J. Bowring, grandson of Sir John Bowring. 

125, Regent Street, 
May 1st, 1831. 

DEAK AKD UESVECl'EU SiR, 

I was unable tiU tliis morning to read and answer your letter of 
the 26th ultimo. I return you my sincereSt thanks for your kind and 
candid advice wliich I mean to follow to the utmost of my power, 
during the present week. 1 am happy to say that 1 am already mucli 
better. I am grateful to my physicians for their successful attentions 
and to you for interrupting your valuable i)ublic labours to second 
their admonitions. Against such authority rebellion would be un¬ 
pardonable. 

I have the pleasure to send you herewith Col. Young’s letter; 
also the four Papers which you kindly lent me to read. As soon as 
I am sufficiently recovered I shall not fail to benefit myself by your 
society, I remain with gratitude and respect. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

Jeremy Bentham PIsq. 


Translation of leiler to Garcin dc Tassy, wrillcn in Persian dated 

August I, 1831. 

IvEARKED Monsiem (may wiiose fame and lustre increase more and 
more!) 

Your blessed letter has reached me ; it fills your servant with joy 
and honour. May the Omnipotent condescend to keep you in good health. 
I shall wait for the day of meeting iiyiccordance w ith the wish expressed 
in this letter. 

For more than three months, your servant is in Paigland. If God 
wishes, he shall soon have the honour to be present at Paris and through 
your introduction he wishes to see M. Chezy. 

Your humble servant is very grateful for the attentions you have 
promised him, and he wishes to thank you from the bottom of his heart. 
A longer letter will exceed the bounds of politeness. 

Your grateful servant, 
Rammohun. 
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Letter to T. Hyde Villiers Esq., Secretary to the India Board. 

»SlK, 

India having providentially been placed under the care of the 
Board of Control, I feel necessarily induced to have recourse to that autho¬ 
rity when occasion requires. I, tlierefore, lu'i .; ni udll excuse the intru¬ 
sion I make with the following line?.. 

I am informed that for the purpose of visiting 1 'ranee it is necessary 
to be, provided with a passport and that before granting it, the French 
Ambassador must be furnished with an account of the applicant. 

Such restrictions against foreigners are not observed even among 
the Nations of Asia (China excepted). However, their observance by 
France may perhaps be justified on the ground that she is surrounded 
by Governments entirely despotic on three sides and by nations kept 
down merely by the bayonet or by religious delusion. 

In the event of my applying to I’rince Talleyrand for a passport 
I beg to know whether I shall be justified in referring to you in your 
official capacity as to my character. All that I can say for myself is, 
that I am a traveller and that my heart is with the French people in 
their endeavours to support the cau«e of liberal principles. 

Sir Francis Burdett, at Mr. Byng’s, liberally and spontaneously 
offered to give me a letter of introduction to general Lafayette, but this 
will not, I think, serve my purpose on my first landing in France. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Londok , Your most obedient servant, 

48, Bedford Sq., Rammohun Roy. 

December 22nd, 1831. 


Letter to Hyde Villiers, Esq., Secretary to Board of Commissioners for 

the Affairs of India. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to receive your letter of the 27th instant and 
I beg to offer my warm acknowledgments to the Board for their attention 
to my application of the 23rd of this month. 

I beg to be permitted to add that, as I intimated to the Board 
my intention of eventually applying to the French Ambassador resident 
in London for a passport for I'rance, I now deem it proper to submit 
to you for the information of the Board a copy of an intended com- 
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munication from me to the foreign Minister for France, the result of 
which I shall await before I apply to the French Ambassador. 

Unless I have the honour to hear from you that such an address 
would be irregular and unconstitutional, I shall forward it to a friend 
in Paris to be presented in due form. 

I have the honour to be, 
vSir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Rammoiiun Roy. 

London, 

December 20th, 1831. 

(Endorsed). 

28th December, 1831. 

Rajah Ramraohun Roy. 

Transg., copy of an intended communication to the h'oreigu 
Minister of France. 

Private note from Mr. Villiers to Rammohun Roy, January, 
4, 1832. 


Fo 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, Paris. 


Sir, 

You may be surprised at receiving a letter from a Foreigner, the 
Native of a country situated many thousand miles from France, and 
I assuredly would not now have trespassed on your attention, were 
I not induced by a sense of what I consider due to myself and by the 
respect I feel towards a country standing in the foremost rank of free 
and civilized nations. 

2nd. For twelve years past I have entertained a wish (as 
noticed, I think, in several French and Pmglish Periodicals) to visit 
a country so favoured by nature and so richly adorned by the cultivation 
of arts and sciences, and above all blessed by the possession of a free 
constitution. After surmounting many difficulties inteq)osed by 
religious and national distinctions and other circumstances, I am at 
last opposite your coast, where, however,-I am informed that I must 
not place my foot on your territory unless I jireviously solicit and 
obtain an express permission for my entrance from the Ambassador 
or Minister of France in England. 

3rd. Such a regulation is quite unknown even among the 
Nations of Asia (though extremely hostile to each other from religious 
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prejudices and political dissensions), with the exception of China, a 
country noted for its extreme jealousy of foreigners and apprehensions 
of the introduction of new customs and ideas. I am, therefore, quite 
at a loss to conceive how it should exist among a people so famed as 
the French are for courtesy and liberality in all other matters. 

4th. It is now generally admitted lluit not religion only but 
unbiassed common sense as well as the accurate deductions of scientific 
research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family 
of which numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. 
Hence enlightened men in all countries must feel a wish to encourage 
and facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as far 
as possible all impediments to it in order to promote the reciprocal 
advantage and enjoyment of the whole human race. 

5th. It may perhaps be urged that during the existence of war 
and hostile feelings between any two nations (arising probably from 
their not understanding their real interests), policy requires of them 
to adopt these precautions against each other. This, however, only 
applies to a state of warfare. If France, therefore, w'ere at w’ar with 
surroiinding nations or regarded their j^eople as dangerous, the 
motive for such an extraordinary precaution must have been 
conceived. 

6th. But as a general peace has existed in Europe for many 
years, and there is more particularly so harmonious an imderstanding 
betw'eeii the people of Ihance and England and even between their 
present Governments, I am utterly at a loss to discover the cause of a 
regulation which manifests, to say the least, a w'ant of cordiality and 
confidence on the j^art of France. 

7lh. E\en during peace the following excuses might perhaps 
be offered for the continuance of such restrictions, though in my humble 
opinion they cannot stand a fair examination. 

First; If it be said that persons of bad character should not be 
allowed to enter France; still it might, I presume, be answered that 
the granting of passports by the French Ambassador here is not usually 
founded on certificates of character or investigation into the conduct 
of individuals. Therefore, it does not provide a remedy or that 
supposed evil. 

Secondly : If it be intended to prevent felons escaping from 
justice : this case seems well-provided for by the treaties between 
different nations for the surrender of all criminals. 

Thirdly : If it be meant to obstruct the flight of debtors from 
their creditors : in this respect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrud^ laws themselves after a short imprisonment set the debtor 
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free even in his own country ; therefore, voluntary exile from his own 
country w'ould be, I conceive, a greater punishment. 

Fourtlily : If it be intended to apply to political matters, it is 
in the first place not applicable to my case. But on general grounds 
I beg to obsen^e that it appears to me, the ends of constitutional 
Government might be better attained by submitting everj' matter of 
political difference between two countries to a Congress composed of 
an equal number from the Parliament of each ; the decision of the 
majority to be acquiesced in by both nations and the Chairman to be 
chosen by each Nation alternately, for one year, and the place of 
meeting to be one year within the limits of one ^ountry and next 
within those of the other ; such as at Dover and Calais for England 
and P'rance. 

8 th. By such a Congress aU matters of difference, whether 
political or commercial, affecting the Natives of any two civilized 
countries with constitutional Governments, might be settled amicably 
and justly to the satisfaction of both and profound peace and friendly 
feelings might be ])reser\’’ed between them from generation to generation. 

qth. I do not dwell on the inconvenience which the system of 
passports imposes in urgent matters of business and in cases of domestic 
affliction. But I may be permitted to obser\'e that the mere cir¬ 
cumstance of applying for passport seems a tacit admission that the 
character of the applicant stands in need of such a certificate or testi¬ 
monial before he can be permitted to ]mss unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some delicacy in exposing himself to the possibility 
of refusal w^hich would lead to an inference unfavourable to his character 
as a peaceable citizen. 

My desire, however, to visit that country is so great that I shall 
conform to such conditions as are imposed on me, if the French 
Government, after taking the subject into consideration, judge it 
proper and expedient to continue restrictions contrived for a different 
state of things, but to wdiich they may have become reconciled by long 
habit; as I should be sorry to set up my opinion against that of the 
present enlightened Government of France. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Rammohun Roy. 
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Letter to the Court of Directors. 

In answer to your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo I beg 
leave to state that in consequence of the suspense of payment by the 
House of Messrs. Rickards Mackintosh & Co., my Agents in Ivondon, 
and the failure cf Messrs. Mackintosh & Co, in Calcutta, who were 
my Agents as well in general precuniajy transactions as in receiving 
my rents and managing my landed property, I found myself rather 
embarras ed and on the 8th of May last took the liberty of addressing 
you for a loan of money to enable me to proceed to India to manage 
my affairs there in person. 

Being requested by you on the i6th of that month to state the 
sum I then needed and to name the security, I had the honour to state 
to you on the day following that two or three thousand pounds could 
answer the purpose and that I had the reason to hope that some of 
the Proprietors of East India Stock would stand security for the same. 
But from your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo I perceive that my 
reply was not sufficiently explicit in consequence of my having omitted 
to mention the sum precisely and the name of the security I intended 
to offer. 

Since my last letter to your Secretary, dated the 24th of June, 
I learnt from India that the members of the House of Messrs. Mackintosh 
& Co., were permitted to estabhsh a Mercantile House, designated 
Messrs. Calder & Co., and the state of my affairs there would not, 
consequently, receive in all probability, any serious injury from the 
want of Agency, though I could not expect a speedy supply from that 
quarter. 

To relieve myself from the present want, I, as a Native of India, 
naturally first look up to you in difficulty and feel less reluctance in 
appl3dng to you than to others. Should you think it proper to afford 
me your assistance with a loan of £2,000, on my personal security, I 
shall gratefully repay the sum either within a year in this country or 
within three years in India from the day of the receipt of it. 


London, 
July 23. 1883. 




PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
in OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LAKHERAJ LANES* 


To THE Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
Governor-General in Council, &c., &c., ,&c. 


The hiunblo petition of the undermentioned inhabitanta of Bengal, Behar, and 

Oriesa, shewoth; 

That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redress 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local representative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
their lives and property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your Lordship in Council against the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to your petitioners unprecedented in severity and un¬ 
parallelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your 
Lordship’s permission to bring to your notice the preamble of 
Regulations XIX of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice 
couched in the following terms : The Governor-General in Council 
‘has further resolved that the claims of the public on their lands, 
(provided they, the holders of such lands, as are exempted from the 
payment of public revenue, register the grants as required in the 
Regulation) shall be tried in the courts of judicature, that no such 
exempted lands may be subjected to the payment of revenue until the 
titles of the proprietor shall have been adjudged invalid by a final 
judicial decree.’ Your petitioners trust, after a reference to the lan¬ 
guage above quoted, your Lordship will not consider their hopes of 
legal protection founded upon slight grounds, and their fears excited 

♦This is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal Vol. 1, New series, January- 
April 1830. It is probable that it is generally known to be, the production of 
Rammohun Roy. However, it has been inserted in the Appendix, as there is no 
direct evidence, except what Mr. Adam says in his lecture on the Life and Labours 
of Rammohun Roy. 
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by the contrary plan laid down in the present Regulations, as mere 
creations of fancy. The whole of the tenour of the preamble, your 
pretitioners presume, clearly' exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, 
then the Governor-General of India, was as desirous as any of his suc¬ 
cessors to resume such lands as were alienated in opposition to the 
ancient and existing laws of the country, yet, from strict regard for 
the principles of justice, and for the spirit and usages of the British 
law, his Ivordship felt dissuaded from empow'ering a collector, an agent 
in behalf of government, to exercise judicial power over the parties 
whose rights were to be contested by' that government. 

Tliat your petitioners, in the second place, beg your I^ordship’s 
attention to Regulation II of 1819, which, though it varies frem 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in some essential points, yet guarantees to 
your petitioners that no j)art of their projjerty can be rendered liable 
to attachment without the decision of a higher and more adequate 
authority than a collector of land revenue, or can be subjected to 
forfeiture without a chance of redress from the established judicial 
courts and the regular courts of appeal. Your petitioners, however, 
deep!)' regret to find themselves suddenly depriA'cd of their long- 
cheriihed confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regulation 
III of 1828, and being on the eve of ruin, they arc driven to the neces¬ 
sity of appealing to your Lordship ii! Council, and humbly, but 
earnestlyy solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. 

That clause ist, section iv of the Regulation in question, totally 
overlooking the solemn pledge contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regard 
to lands free of assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as required in section 15, 
Regulation XIX, and in article first, section v, Regulatioir II of 1819, 
and has transferred ‘the force and effect’ of a judicial decree to any 
decision that the collector may pass upon such inquiry against the 
present holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and 
third articles of the same section not only invested a collector with 
unrestrained power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals 
to be the property of government, but give him further absolute autho¬ 
rity ‘to carry immediately into effect his decree by attaching and 
assessing the land,’ so adjudged, without being required to refer his 
decision to a higher authority for confirmation, as directed in section xx. 
Regulation II of 181 <). Your Lordship will now perceive that a col¬ 
lector of land-revenue is, by virtue of his office, empowered in the first 
instance to search out lands subject to the claims of government; he 
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again is authorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against 
the party who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of 
them; and lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the 
land to be the property of government, but also to dispossess the 
present proprietor of the same land by a stioke of his pen in ‘a Persian 
roobakaree’ held by himself. In short, . collector is under 
one capacity commissioned to act the part of plaintiff, while under 
another the same collector is vested with the power of discharging 
functions of atr absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree in cases 
in which he in fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to carry im¬ 
mediately into effect whatever decree he may pass, a system which 
your petitioners presume the most despotic government might feel 
reluctant to adopt. 

That your petitiorrers frrrther beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship the hardship and difficulty' they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In section xxii, Regulation II 
of i8ig. Government bestowed upon y’our native subjects the privilege 
of seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue autho¬ 
rities (the boards of revenue) from the nearest zilkh or city court, in 
cases in which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupees ; that 
the mo it indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
professions, might easily have access to that court without ex¬ 
periencing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses; beside s, 
they were permitted in section xxvi, Regulation II of 1819, to appeal 
to a higher judicial authority for the vindication of their rights, on the 
supposition that the decision jrassed by' a zillah or city judge was un¬ 
just or erroneous. But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, feel 
compelled to entreat, your Lordship will refer to clause fifth, section iv 
of the present Regulation, virtually' denying your native subjects all 
means of self-defence. Though the above clause justifies in theory 
an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a collector, 
yet it has rendered such an appeal in almost two cases out of three 
almost absolutely' impracticable, sirree numerous individuals possessing 
small pieces of land of the above description are so occupied in the 
pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible for 
them to leave their respective families and occupations, to proceed 
to a distant station for the purpose of conducting an appeal before a 
special commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in general, from their 
want of experience of judicial duties are not, and cannot, y'our peti¬ 
tioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently competent to institute 
judicial investigation; their decisions, consequently, could not bear 
that weight and respect w'hich are attached by a decree passed by' an 
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experienced judicial officer of government; under these circumstances, 
any investigation that may be held by a special commissioner, when 
appealed to him against the decision of a collector, would, in point of 
fact, be the first as well as last judicial trial. 

Your petitioners further beg your Lordship’s liberal consideration 
of the long period that has elapsed since the officers of government 
were commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, and 
widely as they depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis, it 
would have been happy for the people, had even such modes of in¬ 
vestigation as are there laid down been acted upon with promptitude. 
Not only, however, has the cautious and jn.st regard for the safety of 
privmte property evinced by that just and wise statesman been set 
aside, but that, too, under circumstances in many instances far more 
unfavourable for the security of your native subjects than if their 
rights had been tried at his time. 

Sunnuds, and other records, which might then have been 
produced so as to place your iretitioner’s titles, beyond dispute, have, 
from the many accidents to which papers are liable, been lost or 
destroyed. In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dis¬ 
possession by judicial or revenue sales, your Lordship will readily 
understand how often the possessions of the titles must have been 
withheld from the actual owner of land, however rightful his succession 
to the property. Fire inundation, and the ravages of destructive in¬ 
sects or vermin, have, in the lourse of thirty-five years, necessarily 
caused many important documents to perish, and it is after the lapse 
of such a period, that they a-e now called to make good, before a new 
species of tribunal, eights which have so long remained undisturbed. 

Your petitioners confidently affirm, that on reference to the 
r v(nue and judicial records of the zillahs and cities, it will be found 
that there are innumerable instances in which lands free of assess¬ 
ment have been, since 1793, transferred to different hands by sale at 
the public auctions,s upeiintended either by revenue or by judicial 
officers, for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to government, or 
for the satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased 
by individuals of course on the public faith, and hitherto possessed 
by them without molestation. Now your Lordship in Council may 
be pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent with 
justice, that suchd lands should again be resumed from these purchasers, 
on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed by govern¬ 
ment, whose public officers once previously obtained their value in 
satisfaction of the demand of Government upon their prior possessors. 
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That your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken and con¬ 
tinued loyalty and attachment to the British rule in India. They 
have carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their 
condition, from the augmenting and established power and possessions 
acquired by the wisdom of their rulers; bu^ they feel painfully dis¬ 
appointed in that expectation when on comparing %vith each other, the 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the same sub¬ 
ject, in Regulations XIX of 1793, 11 of 1819, and III of 1828. Your 
petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, a gradual indifference 
exhibited toward their rights and interests. As loyal subjects, however, 
they are in duty bound to lay candidly before your Lordship their 
grievances, and sincerely pray that your Lordship in Council, for the 
honour of the British name, and from a .sense of justice, may be pleased 
to rescind the Regulation complained of, and thereby save thousands 
of families of your dutiful subjects from utter ruin. 

.And y’our petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
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PREFACE 


After a cciitnrj^ of Raniniohuii studies, we find ])eople differing from 
liiiii sonictiiiies violently in his social refoiin juogramme but recognizing 
him as a veritable pioneer in the study of comparative religion. Almost 
a century beff)re the publication of Maxmuller’s essays on the subject, 
we liud Rammohun ])reparing himself, consciously or unconsciously, we 
cannot say, for the study of Tlinduisni, Islainism and Christianity. His early 

writings are all lost luit the earliest so far traced.the Tufat ul Muahiddin — 

in its concluding jjaragraph refers already to his Arabic dissertation 
Monazaral id Aduin or Discussion oj various Religions which, alas, could 
not yet be traced. But the main trend of his thoughts towards the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth centur\" could be followed through his masterly 
exj)osition in the lufai written in Persian and prefaced with an Arabic 
introduction. What Rammohun will write aild do between 1815 and 1820 
through his Bengali translation of the Vedant and his earliest essays on 
Christianity have been lore.shadowed in his Tufat (1804), a severely logical 
aiid yet inwardly si)iritual ])resentation of the problems of the unity of 
the Godhead and its organic relation with the basic solidarity of mankind. 
In that age of controversies when the east and the w^est clashed on so 
many fundamental ])oints, Rammohun by his thought and action, left us 
a record of tolerance and i)hilanthropy rarely paralleled among his con- 
tempf)rarics. His tolerance was born of profound charity and this could 
be nowhere better illustrated than with his controversies with the contem¬ 
porary Christian Euroi)ean writers. We should not forget however that 
he had many genuine admirers among his western contemporaries in India, 
in Euro|)e and even in America. Such friends stood by him till the last 
days of his life. Digby, David Hare of England and Rev. Ware and others 
of U.S.A. helped in the ])ropagation of his universal religion in three 
continents. 

But the organized Christian missions and their protagonists in India 
found Rammohun to be their most formidable oi)])onent not because he was 
I)robably the most learned Indian of his generation but because Ram¬ 
mohun challenged the very^ foundations of Anglican proselyi;izing organi¬ 
zation which develo])ed as the result of a subtle collaboration of the 
Samachar Darfan and the John Bull in a strange sort of holy alliance. 
Yet^Ranimohun was tolerance and courtesy incarnate as attested by every 
paragraph of his Christian polemical writings. 

And who can forget that he started his career in that line by colla¬ 
borating with the Baptist Missionaries in translating the Bible into Bengali ? 



Why he was obliged to break off may easily be guessed. With that signi¬ 
ficant question is linked up the genesis of his Precepts of Jesus “ascribed 
to the four evangelists” (translated into Sanskrit and Bengali not so far 
traced). 

Rammohun startled liis contemporaries by his voluminous writings 
on Christian theology and by showing his capacity to handle effectively 
not only the Kiiglish Bible but the lyatiti Vulii^ate or the New Testament 
as translated by St. Jeroiie (:131—420 A.D.) who left Rome and completed 
the Latin translation of the New Testament in Bethlehem, the native 
village of Jesus. Trinitarian Christianity was politely reminded by 
Rammohun of the vast Unitarian Hebrew scripture, the Old Testament, 
which was translated from Hebrew into Greek and emerged as the 
Septnagint in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus to whom our Kmperor 
Asoka sent his missionaries near about 250 B.C. Why and how did Ram¬ 
mohun drifted away from the English and T,atin Bibles to tackle the Greek 
and the Hebrew Bibles as well is a problem of capital importance which 
some future holder of a Rammohun chair of comparative Religion 
should solve. 

We can only register our humble admiration of that extra-ordinary 
breadth of vision and erudition which made ])ossiblc the publication of 
such outstanding merit on comparative religion in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the nature and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a sen-- ,,f doubt res])ecting 
the real essence of the soul, give rise to feelings of great dissatisfaction 
with our limited powers, as well as witli all human aciiuirements which fail 
to inform us on these interesting ])oints. On the otlier hand, a notion of 
the existence of a supreme su])eriiitending power, the Author and Preserver 
of this harmonious sistem, who has organized and who regulates such 
an infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of 
that law w'hich teaches that man should do unto others as he would wish 
to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, and tend to render our exis¬ 
tence agreealile to ourselves and iirolitable to the rest of mankind. The 
former of these sources of satisfaction, viz., a belief in God, prevails generally; 
being derived cither from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive 
survey of the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the works of 
nature. The latter, although it is jiartially taught also in everj^ system 
of religion with whicli I am ac<iuainted, is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian religion I 
was for a long time unable to distinguish as such, amidst the various doc¬ 
trines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors, and in the 
conversation of those teachers of Christianity with whom I have had the 
honour of holding communication. Amongst these opinions, the most 
prevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled to the appellation 
of Christian who does not believe in the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, as well as in the divine nature of God, the I'afher of all created beings. 
Many allow' a much greater latitude to the term Christian, and consider 
it as comprehending all who acknowledge the Bible to contain the revealed 
w'ill of God, however they may differ from others in their inter¬ 
pretations of particular passages of Scri])ture ; whilst some require from 
him who claims the title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines 
of Christ, as taught by himself, without insisting on inqdicit confidence 
in those of the Ajaistles. as being, except when s])eaking from inspiration, 
like other men, liable to mistake and error. That they were so, is obvious 
from the several instances of dilTerences of opinion amongst the Apostles 
recorded in the Acts and Kpistles.* 

Voluminous w'orks, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, rationality, and priority 

♦Vide Acts, ch. xi. 2, 3, ch. xv. 2, 7; ICorititliiiins,ch.i. 12; Gliitians, cli. ii. 11, 12,13. 
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of tlicir own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of arguments, that 
I cannot liope to be able to adduce here any new reasonings of suflicient 
novelty and force to attract the notice of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religion particular!}' men in general, through prejudice and partiality 
to the opinions which they once form, pay little or no attention to opposite 
sentiments (however reasonable the}' may lie) and often turn a deaf ear 
to what is most consistent with the laws of nature, and conformable to the 
dictates of human reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to 
those who are not biased liy prejudice, and who are, by the grace of (lod, 
open to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of different sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their inquiries 
in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the sacred traditions, 
and most acceptable to common sense. I'or these reasons, 1 decline enter¬ 
ing into any discussion on those jioints, and confine my attention at present 
to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words of Christ, with a 
translation from the Knglish into Sanscrit, and the language of Bengal. 
1 feel persuaded that by sejiarating from the other matters contained in 
the New Testament, the moral jireccjits found in that book, these will 
be more likely to jiroduce the desiralile effect of improving the hearts and 
minds of men of different ])ersuasions and degrees of understanding. For, 
historical and some other ])assages are liable to the doidits and dis].)utes 
of free-thinkers and anti-cliristians, especially miraculous relations, which 
are much less wonderful than the fabricated talcs handerl dowTi to the 
native of Asia,* and consequently would be apt, at best, to carry little 
weight with them. On the contrary, moral doctrines, tending evidently 
to the maintenance of the ])cace and harmony of mankind at large, 
are beyond the reach of met;q)hysical perversion, and intelligible alike 
to the learned and to the nnlearned. This sinqde code of religion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and 
liberal notions of Ood, who has equally sulijected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and 
death, and has e([ually admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mer¬ 
cies wiiich he has lavished o\-er nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate 
the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, and to society, that 1 cannot Init hope the liest effects from 
its jiromulgation in the ])resent form. 


*AgiiKti i.-i fiiinoci for having swallowed the ocean, when it iiiid given him offoneo 
and having restored it by urinary evacuation : at his command, also, tho Vindhya 
range of mountains prostrated itself and .so remains. (Wilson's Dictionary.) 
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(UHDK TO ri'ACE AND IlAl'llNJvSvS 


*An]> seeing the multitudes, he went u]) into a inountain : and 
when lie was set, his (lisei])les came unto him : and he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying. Blessed arc tlie poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed arc they that mourn : for they shall 
lie comforted. Blc.ssed arc the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed arc thej- which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled. Blessed arc the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy, 
blessed arc the pure in heart ; for they shall see Ood. Blessed are the 
])caceniakcrs ; for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed arc 
they which are ])erst“cuted for righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and iiersecute yo»#, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceedingly glad : for great is your reward in heaven : for so perse¬ 
cuted they the prophets which were before _\ ou. 

Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost liis savour, 
r\herewith shall it 1)e salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to 
1)6 cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
candle, and jrut it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth 
liglit unto all that are in the house. Bet your light so shine before men, 
that they may see vourgood w'orks, and glorify your bather which is in 
heaven. 

Think not that I am come to derstroy the Raw or the Prophets : I 
am not come to destroy, but to fullil. h'or verily I .say unto you, fill heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but wliosoever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. For I say unto you. That 


* Matthowy'cliap. v. 
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except your righteousness shall exceed Utc righteousness of the .Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment; but 
I say unto you. That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the couneil ; but whosoever shall say. Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell-lire. 'J'herefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there reniernberest that thy brother hath aught agaiiivSt thee, 
leave tliere tin- gift before the altar, go thy way ; first be reconciled to tliy 
brother, and then come and olTer thy gift. Agree with thine adversary 
quickly whilst thou art in the w a_\- with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the oll'tccr, and thou 
be cast into ])rison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast i)aid the uttermost farthing. 

Vo ha\ e heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ; Put 1 say unto you, 'J'hat whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee : for 
it is ])rolitable for thee that one of thy members should ]ierisl:, and not that 
thy whole l)ody should Ije cast into hell. And if thy right haml offend thee, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee : for it is ])rolitablc for thee that one of thy 
members should ])erish, and not that thy whole l)ody should be cast into 
hell. It hath been said. Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement : Put I say unto you That whosoever shall 
jmt away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery ; ami whosoe\cr shall marry her that is divorced, committeth 
adultery. 

V^e have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour, and hate thine enemy; Put I say unto j-ou, Love your enemies Irless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and ])ray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute j’ou ; that ye may l)e the children 
of your father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. I'or 
if ye love them which love > ou, w-hat reward have >'e ? do not even the 
publicans the same ? And if ye salute your Inethren oidy, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the imblicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your I'ather wdiich is in heaven is perfect. 

♦Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Bather, which is in heaven. 

♦ Mattljow, chap? vi. 
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Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in tlie synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Vcril)- I say unto you. They have their reward. 
But when thou doe.st alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth ; that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Toither, which seeth 
in secret, himself shall reward thee o])enh' 

And when thou prayest, thou shall not be as the luqiocrites are : 
for thej' love to pray standing in the synagogues and in tlie corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you. They have 
their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy leather which is in secret ; and 
thy Ihither, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. But when ye 
])ray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they think, that they 
shall be heard for their much si)eaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them ; 
for your Father knoweth whal things ye ha\'e need of, l)efore ye ask him. 
After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Ihither, which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name ; Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven : give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors : and lead us not into tcm])tatiou, but 
deliver us from e\'il : for thine is the kingdom, and the j)ower, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen. I'or if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
I'ather will also forgi\ e you ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your h'ather forgive your tres])asses. 

Moreover, when 3 'e fast, be not, as the ln'])ocrites, of a sad coun¬ 
tenance ; for they disfigure their faces, that thcA- may ai)])car unto men 
to fast. Verily I say unto you. They have tlieir reward. But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; that thou appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto thy I'ather who is in secret ; and thy I'ather, 
who seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

Igij' not up for yourseh’es treasures upon earth where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal ; but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not Ijreak through nor 
steal : for where 3 'our treasure is, there will your heart be also. The light 
of the body is the ej'c : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole bodj'^ 
shall be full of light. But if thine ej-e l)e evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness! 

No man can serve two masters : for cither he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore 1 say unto you. Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet 
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for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment ? Ilehold the fowls of tlie air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are 5 ^e not much better than they ? Which of you b\' taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why lake ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they groAV ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wlicrefore, if Cod so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-da)’ is and to-morrow is east into the oven, shall he not much 
more chlhe you, O ye of little faith ? Therefore take no thought, saying 
What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or. Where withal shall w'e be 
clothed ? (h'or after all these things do the Centilcs seek ;) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall Ire added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Suflieient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

*Judge not, that ye Ire not judged, h'or with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged : and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, T,et me ])ull out the mote out of 
thine eye ; and, behold, a irearn is in thine own eye ? Thou hyirocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and then shall thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye yoirr jrearls before .swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet and turn again and rend you. A.sk, and it .shall be 
given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; 
for every one that asketh recciveth ; and he that sceketh findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a .serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall vour Father wiiich is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ? Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the 
law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat . because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. Beware of false prophets, which 

* Mattfiow, vii. 
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come to yoit in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they arc ravening wol ves. Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather gra]>es of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ? Even so every good tree Ijriiigeth fortli good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth fortli evil fruit, neith , ..oj a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Every tree that biingetli not forth good fruit is licwai 
down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by tlieir fruits ye shall know 
them. Not every one that saith unto me, Eord, Eord, sliall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of niy I'atiicr which is in 
heaven. Many wall say to me in that day, Lord, Ja)rd, have we not jiro- 
phesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then ivill I profess unto them, 
I never knew you : de])art from me yc that work iniijuity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sa\ings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wi,se man, wiiich imilt his hfmse u])on a rock : 
and the rain descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds lilew, and beat 
upon that hou.sc ; and it fell not : for it was founded uiion a rock. And 
evei'N' one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a foolish m.'in, wliieh built his house iqxm the sand : and 
the rain descended, and the floods earne, and the wiji.'ls blew, and beat 
upon that house ; aiul it fell : and great was the fall of it. And it came 
to jiass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the i)eoi)le were astonished 
at his doctrine : for he taught tiiem as one ha\ ing authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

*.\nd it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat denvn with him and his discijiles. And 
wdien the I’harisees saw if, they said unto his disciples. Why eateth your 
Master with iiublicans and sinners ? I’ut w hen Jesus heard t/uii, he said unto 
them. They that lie w hole need not aiihysician, but they that are sick. But 
go ye and learn wdiat that meaneth, 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice : 
for I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance, 'riien 
came to him the discijiles of John, saying. Win- do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ? .And Jesus said unto them. Can the 
children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 
them ? but the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and then shall they fast. No man jiutteth a jiiecc of new cloth unto 
an old garment, for that w Inch is jiut in to fill it uji taketh from the garment, 
and the rent is made worse. Neither do men jiut new wine into old bottles ; 
else the bottles break, and the wine runnetli out, and the liottles perish : 
but they put new wine into new- bottles, and both are jire-served. 

t Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst 6f wolves : be ye 

♦ Matthew, chap, ix, 10. t Mattliow, cliap. x, Iti. 
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tlierefore wise as serpeats, and harmless as doves. Tint beware of men ; 
for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues ; and ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
for my sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But when 
they deliver you uj), take no thought how or what ye shall speak ; for 
it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall s])eak. For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your I'ather which sj)eaketh in you. And 
the brother shall deliver up the l)rother to death, and the father the 
child ; and the children shall rise uj) against their ])arents, and cause them 
to l)e ]nit to death. And ye shall be hated of all incti for my name’s sake ; 
but he that endureth to the end shall be saved. But when the}’ ])ersecute 
yon in this city, flee ye into another : for verily I say unto you. Ye shall 
not liave gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come. The 
disei])lc is not above his master, nor the ser\-ant above his lord. It is 
enough for the disei])le that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord. 


If they have called the nnustcr of the house Beclz.elmb, how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? h'ear them not therefore : for there is 
nothing covered, that shall not be rer-ealed ; and hid, that shall not be 
known. What I tell you in darkness, that s])eak ye in light : and what }-e 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housc-to])s. And fear not them 
which kill the bod>’, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the grt)und without 
your I'ather. But the very hairs of 5 'our head are all numbered. I'ear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many s])arrow.s. W'hosoever, there¬ 
fore, shall confess me before men, him will I eonfess also before my Ihither 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me Ix'fore men, him will I 
also deny befr.re my Father which is in heaven.' Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth : 1 came not to send peace, but a sword. I'or I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And lie that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. Ho that findeth his life 
shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me. ^ He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prorihet shall receive 
a prophet s reward ; and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of 
a righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever 
shall give to dnnk unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, venly I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 
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*At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O h'ather, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and liast revealed them unto babes. Liven, so father : 
for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father : and no man knoweth the^Son, bill the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my j^okc upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
3 'oke is easy, and my burden is light. 

fAt that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the corn ; 
and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of corn, 
and to eat. but when the Pharisees saw il, they said unto him. Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do u])on the sabbath daj". But 
he said unto them. Have je not read what David did, wdieji he was an 
hungered, and tliej' that were with him ; how he entered into the house 
of Cod, and did eat the shcw-lnead, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them which were with him, but only for the jariests ? Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days, the priests in the tcm|)le 
profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But I say unto you. That in this 
place is one greater than C e temple. But if yc had known what this mean- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye wanild not have condemned 
the guiltless. I'or the Son of man is Ivord even of the sabl'ath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he w'ent into their synagogue : 
and. Behold, there w as a man which had his hand withered. And they asked 
him, saying. Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days? that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them, Wliat man shall there be anicnig jam, 
that shall have one sheej), and if it fall into a j)it on the sabbath day, w'ill 
he not lay hold on it, and lift il out ? How nnicli then is a man better than a 
slice]) ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith 
he to the man, stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched il forth ; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 

|Hc that is not wfith me is against me ; and he that gathcreth 
not Avith me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto jmu. All manner of 
sin and blasirhemy against the Holy Chost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And wdiosoever siieaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but w'hosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for¬ 
given him, neither in this wairld, neither in the world to come. Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the tree corrui)t, and 


* Matthew, chap, xi., 25. 


t Mattliow, chap. xii. 


t MattJiow, chap, xii., 30. 
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his fruit corruiJt : for the tree is known by his fruit. O generation of 
vijiers, how can ye, being evil, speak good tilings? for out of the abuiKiance 
of the heart the: month sjicaketh. A good man, out of good the trea.sureof the 
heart, brlngeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil trea¬ 
sure bringeth fortii evil things : Hut 1 say unto you. That every idle word 
that men slial! sjieak, the\- shall give account thereof in the day of judgment, 
h'or by thy words thou shalt be justilied, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned'!. 

While iic ycl t.dked to the iie"o])le, behold Iris mother and his brethren 
.stood witliout, desiring t<r sjieak with him. Then one said unto him, 
Behold, tliv mother and brethren stand without, de.siring to speak with 
thee. But he aiisweri-d and saici unto him tlnd told him. Who is mj’ 
mother ? and who arc ni\’ Incthicn ? And he stretched forth his hand to\v;ird 
his discijdcs, and sr.id, Ilehoid my mother and my brethren ! I'or whoso¬ 
ever .shall (!o the will of my Ihitlier which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, a. ml nn.-iher, 

*The s.ime da\' went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea¬ 
side. And gic.'it multitudes were gathered together unto liim, so that he 
werd- iiito a shi]), ami sat ; and tlic whole multitude stood on the shore. 
And he sjiahe many things iniio them in jiarables, sa\ing. Behold, a S(»wer 
w'ent forth to sow ; and wlmi he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 
and the fowls came and devoured them up : some fell ipion .stony jilaces, 
wliere they liad not nuieli eartfi : and fortlnvitJi they .sjnung uj), because 
they bad no deejmess of earth ; and when tlie sun was nj). they were scor¬ 
ched ; ;uid because the}- fi.ad no root, tlie\ withered awa}' ; and some fell 
among tiiorns ; and tlie tJiorns s’prung up, and choked them ; Imt other 
fell into good ground, and bronglit forth fruit, some an luindredfold, some 
.sixtyfold, some thirt\ iold. Who liatli ears to liear, let him hear. And the 
disci])les eame, and said unto him, Wh}- s])eakest thou unto tliein in jiara- 
bles ; He answered and said unto tliein, Because it is given unto voii to 
know' the mysteries ol the kingdom (>f heawn, but to tliein it is not gi-ven. 
I'or whosoever hath, to him shall lie given, and he shall have more abun¬ 
dance ; Imt whosoe\er hath not , from him shrdl lie taken aw'a\’ even that he 
hath. Iherefore speak 1 to them, in parables ; because they seeing, see 
not ; and lieariug the} hear not, neither do they understand. And in them 
is fulfilled the [)ro|)hecy of f'.saias, which sailh, Bv hearing ye shall hear, 
and .shall not nmlcrstand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive : 
for this ])eoplc s heart is rvaxed gross, and ikcir ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes thc\' have closed ; lest at any time they should see with 
Ihcir eyes, and hear witli ihcir ears, and should understand with theif heart, 
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and slionld be converted, and I should heal them. But blessed are 5'oui 
eyes for they see : and your ears, for they hear. I'or verily I say unto you. 
That many ])ro])hets and righteous mm have desired to see iho'se things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and 1" ar Uwse things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them. Hear ra- iiieretore the jiarable of the sower. 
When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and understandeth it 
not, then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away that which was sown 
in his heart. This is lie w liich received seed Iw' the waiyside. But he that 
receivx'd the seed into stony jilaces, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with jo> receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth 
for a wdiile ; for when tribulation or jiersecution ariseth becan.se of the 
word, by and by lie is ofl'ended. He also that received seed among the 
thorns is he that heareth tlie word ; and tlie care of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he liecometh unfruitful. But 
he that receired seed into the ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it ; which also lieareth fruit, and briugeth forth, some an 
hundredfold, some sixty, smne Ihirty. Another jiarable put he foilh unto 
them, saying, 'riie kingdom of iieaveu is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in liis held ; but while men sleyit, his enemy came and sowxd 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade wais sprung 
u]), and lirouglit forth fruit, then ajipcared the tares also. ,^o the .servants 
of the householder came and said unto him, .Sir, didst not thou sow good 
seed in thy iield ? from whence then hath it tares? He said unto them, 
An enem>' hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then 
that we go and gather them up? But he said. Nay ; lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye loot up also the wheat with them, bet both grow together 
until tlie haiwest ; and in the lime of harr e.st I will say to the reapers, 
(lather j’e together lirst the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them : 
but gather the wheat into my barn. Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, 
which a man took, and sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of all 
seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herl)S, and l)ecometh 
a tree, .so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. 
Another ])arablc sjjake he unto them ; The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened. All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in 
jiarables ; and w ithout a parable spake he not unto them : that it might 
be fulfilled wdiich was s])oken Iry the pro])hct, saying, I will open my mouth 
in parables ; I will utter things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went 
into the house : and his disci])les came unto him, saying. Declare unto us the 
I)arable of the tares oi tlie field. He answ ered and said unto them, He that 
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soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; the held is the world , the good 
seed are the children of tlie kingdom ; but the tares are the cliildren of the 
wicked one : the enemy that sowed them is the devil, the harvest is the end of 
the world; and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the lire ; so shall it be in the end of this world. Hie Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and they .shall gatlier out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do inieputy ; and .shall cast them 
unto a furnace of lire : there shall lie w ailing and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

*Then came to Jesus scrilies and rharisees, which were of Jerusalem, 
saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders ? for they 
w'ash not their hands when they eat bread. lUit he answered and said 
unto them, Why do ye also Irajisgress the cominandineut of (lod by your 
tradition ? I'or ('.od commanded, saying, Honour thy Ihither and mother : 
and. He that curseth father or mother lei him die the death. But ye say, 
Wliosoever .shall say to his father or his mother, II is a gift, liy wdiatsoever 
thou mightest be ])rollt.ed by me ; and honour not Ids father or his mother, 
he shall he free, 'rims > e ha\ e made the commainlment of God of none 
effect by your tradition. Ye hypocrites ! well did b'.saias pro])hesy of you, 
saying, 'I'his ])eo]ile ilraweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with iheir lijis; but their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. And he 
called the multitude, and said unto them. Hear, and under.stand ; not 
that which goeth into the mouth delileth a man ; 1.)ut that which cometh 
out of the mouth, this delileth a man. 'I'hen came his discijiles, and .said 
unto him, Kiiowest thou that the I’harisees w^-re offended after they 
heard this saying ? But he answered and said, Tvvery plant rvhich my hea¬ 
venly Imther hath not ]ilauted, shall be rooted U]). Bet them alone : they 
be blind leaders of the lilind ; and if the lilind lead the Irlind, both shall fall 
into the ditch, 'riien answered Peter and said unto liini. Declare unto us 
this par.able. And Jesus said, .\re ye also yet without understanding? 
Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever entercth in at the mouth, goeth 
into the belly, and is cast out into the drauglit? But those things which 
proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. 
For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; these are the thin}:;s which detile a man ; 
but to eat with unwashen liands delileth not a man. 

fAnd when his discij)les were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread, 'riieii Jesus said unto them, 'I'ake heed and 
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beware of the leaven of the I’harisecs and the Sadducecs. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, ll is because we have taken no bread. 
Which when Jesus perceived, he said untf) them, O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among your.selves, because ye have' l .^ugia no bread? How 
is it that ye do not understand that I sjiake il not to you concerning bread, 
that ye sliould beu'sre of the leaven of the I’harisces and of the Sadducees? 
Then understood they how that he bade Iheni not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine of the riiarisees, and of the Sadducees. 

When Jesus came into the coa.sts of C:esarca Philijtpi, he asked his 
disciples, saying. Whom do men say tliat I, the Sou of man, am ? And 
tliey said, Some .S7?\' ihai Hum art John the Ha])tist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jereniias, or one of the projdiets. He saith unto them. But whom 
say ye that 1 am ? And Simon J’eter answered and said. Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living Cod. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him. Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; or flesh and l)lood hath not re¬ 
vealed it unto thee, but my Bather which is in hea\'en. x\nd I say also 
unto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon this rock 1 will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not ])re\ ail against it. And I will gix e unto thee 
the kevs of the kingdom of heaven ; and what',never thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven : and w hatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he his disciples, that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Chri.st. I'rom that time forth began 
Jesus to shew' unto his discii)les, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders and chief prie.sts, and .scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day. Then. Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying. Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, Cet thee behind me, Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men. 'I'hen said Jesus unto his disciples, 
If any man will come after me, let liim deny himself, and take uj) his cross, 
and follow’ me: for whosoes'er rvill save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for ray sake, shall find it. I'or what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? I'or the .Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Bather with his angels ; and then he shall rew’ard every man 
according to his w’orks. \'erily I say unto you, 'J'here be some standing 
here, which shall not ta.ste of death, till they .see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom. 

•At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus saying. Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? And Jesus called a little child 
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unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said. Verily I say unto you, 
Kxcej)t ye be eonverted, and beeomc as little ehildreii ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoer'er therefore shall hinuhle himself 
as this little child, tlie same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and Ihal he were 
drownetl in the de])th of the sea. 

Woe unto the world Irecanse of oifenees! ftir it must needs be that 
olTences eome ; but woe to that man by whom the olfeiiee eometh ! Where¬ 
fore, if thv hand or thv fool offend thee, ent them oil, and east Ihcm from 
thee: it is better for thee to enter info life halt or maimed, rather tlian liaving 
two hands or two f(“et to be east into everlasting lire. .\ud il thine eye 
offend thee, jduck it out, and cast it from thee ; it is iielter for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than having two ej'es to'he east into hell-lire. 
Take heed that ye des])ise not one of these little ones ; lor I say unto you. 
That in heaven their angels do always l)eliold tiie laee ol my bather which 
is in heaven. For the Son rf man is eome to s;i\'e that wliicli w.is lost. 
How think ye ? If a man have an hundred sh('e]i, and or.e of them be gone 
astray', dotli he not leiu'c tlie ninety and nine iuui goeth into the moun¬ 
tains, and seeketh that which is gone astra.v ? And if so be that he find it, 
verity I say unto yon, he rejoieeth more of tliat sbccj\ than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astrayn blven so, it is not the will of your I'ather 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should |)erish. Moreover 
if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fatdt between 
thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee thou hast gained thy l)rother. 
But if lie will not hear thee, ilieu take with, tliee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnes,ses every word may l)e eslal)lished. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto tlie ehureh ; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him l)c unto thee as an heathen man and a puldican. 
Verity I say unto y'ou. Whatsoever y'e .shall l)ind on eartli shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
Again I say unto you. That if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they sh;dl ask, it sliall lie done for them of my Idithcr which 
is in heaven. I'or where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, I/»rd, how oft shall my brother 
.sin against me, and I forgive him '? till seven limes ? Jesus saith unto 
him, I say not unto thee. Until seven times ; but Until seventy times seven. 
Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand talents. But 
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forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord comniauded him to be sold, and his 
wife, and ehildren, and all that he had, and payment to be made. The 
servant thercforefell down, and worshipped him, saying, bord have ])atience 
with me, and 1 will pay' thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with comi)assion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. Tint the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-so; , .ijii, which owed him an 
hundred pence ; and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saving. Pay me that tlion owa'Sl. And his fellow'-ser\ ant lell dowMi at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, Have jiatiencc with me, and T will pay 
thee all. And he would not ; Imt went and cast him into ])rison, till he 
should ])ay the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that wnis done. 
Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 
servant, I forga\'e thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : shouldst 
not thou also ha\'e had eonijmssion on thy fellow-servant, even as 1 had 
])ity on.thee? .And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormen¬ 
tors, till he should ])a\^ all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenlv I'ather do also unto you, if ye from your heart.s iorgi\'e not every 
one his brother their tres])asses. 

♦The Pharisees also eainc unto him, teinjiting him, and saying 
unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? 
And he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that He which 
made Ihcm at the beginning, made them male and female ; and said, P'or 
this cause shall a man lea\ c father and mother, and sliall cleave to his wife ; 
and they twain, shall be one ilesh ? Wherefore they arc no more twain, but 
one Ilesh. What therefore tlod hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to jurt her away ? He saith unto them, Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives : but from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whoso¬ 
ever shall put away his wife, exce])t ;/ he for iornication, and shall marrj' 
another, committeth adulter\' : and whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adulter\-. His discij)les say unto him. If the case of the 
man be so with /;f.s- wife, it is not good to marry. Hut he said unto them. 
All men cannot receive this saying, save ihey to whom it is given. I'or there 
are some eunuchs which were .so born from Ihcii' mother’s womb ; and there 
are some eunuchs which were made eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs 
wdiich have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive it, let him recei\’e tl. 

Then w'ere there brought unto him little children, that he should put 
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his hands on them, and ]>ray : and the discijdes rebuked them. But Jesus 
said, Slider little children and forbid them not, to come unto me : for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid his hands on them and departed 
thence. And, behold, one came and said unto him, flood Master, what 
good thing shall 1 do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said unto him. 
Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is, God : but 
if thou wilt enter into life, keej) the commandments. He saith unto him. 
Which ? Jesus said. Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour 
thy father and thv mother : and, Tliou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Tile young man saith unto him. All these things have I ke])t from my youth 
up ; what lack I yet ? Jesus said unto him. If lliou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the ])oor, and thou shalt have treasure iu 
heaven ; and come and follow me. But when the young man heard that 
saying, he went away sorrowful : for he had great ])()ssessions. Then 
said Jesus unto his disdjiles. Verily I say unto you, 'I'hat a rich mini shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again 1 say unto you. It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. When his discijiles heard it, they were exceed¬ 
ingly amazed, saying. Who then can be saved ? But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto tliem. With men this is iinpossildc ; Init w ith God all things 
are possible. Then answ’cred Peter and said unto him. Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and follow'ed thee ; what shall we luu e therefore ? And Jesus 
said unto them. Verily I say unto you. That ye which have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the vSon of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife or children, or lands for my name’s sake, slndl receive 
an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But many that are lirst 
shall be last; and the last shall he first. 

*For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
wdiich went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his vineyard. 
And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the market place, and said unto them. Go ye also 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right, I w'ill give you. And they went 
their way. Again he went out alxmt the sixth and ninth hour, and did 
likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 
They say unto him. Because no man hath hired us. He said unto them. 
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Go ye also into tlie vineyard ; and whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. 
vSo when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the labourers, and give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. But when the first caTm vliey supposed that 
they should have received more ; and they likewise received every man a 
])enny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the good- 
man of the house, saying. These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them e(]ual unto us, which have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, h'riend, I do thee 
no wrong : didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? Take that thine is, 
and go thy way : I will give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? Is thine eye evil, because 
I am good ? vSo the last .shall l)e first, and the first last : for many be 
called, but few chosen. 

Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
worshi])j)ing him, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he said unto 
her. What wilt thou ? She saith unto him. Grant that these my two sous 
may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. 
But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cui) that I shall drink of, and to be ba])ti7,ed with the bap¬ 
tism that I am baptized with ? They say unto him. We are able. And he 
saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am l)a})tized with : but to ,sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them for wiiom it is pre- 
I)ared of my I-'ather. And wiien the ten heard it, they were moved with 
indignation against the brethren. But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said. Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you ; but wiiosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and wdiosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant : even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

♦And wdien he was come into the temple, the chief priests and the 
elders of the ])eople came unto him as he w'as teaching, and said. By what 
authority doest tliou these things ? and wdio gave thee this authority ! 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, I also will ask you one thing 
which if ye tell me, I in likewise w'ill tell you by what authority I do these 
things. The baptism of John, whence was it ? from heaven, or of men ? 
And they reasoned with themselves, saying. If we shall say from heaven ; 
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he M-ih say unto iis, why did ye not tiien believe him ? Hut if we shall say, 
of men ; we fear the ])e(>i)le ; fur all hold John as a pro])het. And tliey 
answered Jesus, and said, We eannot tell. And he said unto them. 
Neither tell I you 1)\' what authority 1 do these things. Hut what think 
ye? A I'cvUiui man had Iwo sons i and he came tothe* lirst, and said,sou, 
go work to-dav in m> viue\ar(l lie answered, and said, 1 wil not : but 
afterward he repented, and went. And he eaiiic" to the second, and said 
likewi.se. And Jie answered and said, I yo sir ; and went not. W hether 
of the twain did the w ill of his father ? They say unto him, Tlie lirst. Jesus 
saith unto them, W rily I sa\ nnlo you, That the ))ublicans ami the harlots 
go into the kingdom of (iod betore you I'or Jolm earne unto you in the 
way of righteonsiiess, and ye believed him not: but theimblieans and the 
harlots beliee ed him : and \ e when \ e had seen //, rejiented not afterward, 
that }e might belie\e him. Hear another ])arable ; There was a certain 
houseliolder, wliieh ihanted a x'ineyard, and hedged it round about, and 
digged a w inepre.ss in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmeu, 
aud went into a far country ; and when the time ol tlie iruit drew near, 
he sent his serx'ants to thi* husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits 
of it. And the hn.sbandinen took his servants, and beat oiu', and killed 
another, and stoned another. Again lie sent other servants more than the 
first : and they did unto them likewise'. Hut last of all he sent unto them 
his son, .saying, They will reverence my son. Hut when the hnsbandmeu 
saw the .son, they said among themselves. This is the heir ; come, let us 
kill him, and let us seize on his inheritanee. .•\nd 1he\' caught him, and 
cast him out of the \ineyard, and slew him. When therefore tlie lord of 
the vineyard coineth, what w ill he do unto those hnsliandmeu ? They say 
unto him. Tie will miseralJy destioy 1ho.se wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husliandnien, which shall render him the fruits 
in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, l)id ye never read in the scriptures. 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner ; this is the laird’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? 
Therefore sa}! I unto you, the kingdom of (hid shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation liriuging forth the fruits therc'of. ,‘\ud wlro.soever 
shall fall on this stone shall lie broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to jiowder. 

*Jhe kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden 
to the w'cddiiig : and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying, 'Tell them which are bidden, Hehold, I have prepared my 
dinner : my oxen and my fatlings arc killed, and all things are ready ; 
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come unto the marriage. But they made light of il, and went their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandise : And the remnant took Ins 
servants, and entreated them s])itefnlh-, and slew them. But when the 
king heard thereof, he w'as wroth ; and he sent forth his armies, and des¬ 
troyed those mnrdereis, and l)nrned U]) their city, iiien saith he to his 
servants, The wedding is ready, Init they which were l)iddcn were not 
worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye .shall lind, 
bid to the marriage. So tlio.se servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered logetht'r all as many as they found, both bad and good : and the 
wedding was furnished wit h guests. And when the king came in to .see the 
guests, he saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment ; and he 
.saith unto him, I'ricnd, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment ? And he was s'|)eechles.s. Then said the king to the servants. 
Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness ; there shall be weejiing and gnashing of teeth. For many 
are ciilled, l)ut tew ore eliosen. 

'riien went the 1‘harisees, and took counsel how they might entangle 
him in his talk. And they sent out unto him their disciples with 
the llerodians, saying, .Master we know, that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man ; 
for thou regardest not the ])erson of men. Tell us therefore what 
thinkest thou : Is it lawful to gi\e tribute unto Oesar, or not t But Jesus 
lierceivetl their w ickcdne.ss and said. Why tempt ye me, vf hyjiocrites ? 
.Shew me the tribute money. .‘\nd they brought unto him a ])enny. And 
he .saith unto Ihein, Whose is this image and suiierscription ? They 
say unto him, Cresar’s. Then saith he unto them. Render therefore unto 
Ciesar the things w hich are Ca'sar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s. When they had heard these words, they mar\elled and left him, 
and went their way. 

The same day came to him the .Sadducees, which say that there is 
no resurrection, and asked him, saying. Master, Moses said. If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren ; and the first, 
when he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, left his wdfe 
unto his brother : likewise the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 
And last of all, the woman died also. Therefore in the resurrection wdiose 
wife .shall she be of .seven ? for they all had her. Je.sus answered and said 
unto them. Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, uor the power of God. 
h'or in the re.surrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of 
the dead, have ^-e not read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob ? 
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God is not the Cod of the dead, bnt of the living. And when the multi¬ 
tude heard this, thev were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the IMiarisees had heard that he had put the vSadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one of them, which was 
a lawyer, asked him a (jncslion, teinjhing him, and saying. Master, which is 
the great conimandineiit in the law ? Je.sus said unto him. Thou .shalt love the 
Lord thy God wdth all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and grc;it commandment. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou slialt love th)’ neighlronr as thyself. On these two command¬ 
ments hang :dl the law and the prophets. 

While the Pharisees were g.athered together, Jesus asked them, 
saj'ing. What think ye of Christ? who.se son is he? They say unU) him, 
7'he son of David. Pie saith unto them, How then, doth David in spirit 
call him J/)rd ? saying, the Lord said unto my Dord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If David then call him Dord, 
how' is he his son ? And no man was able to answer him a word ; neither 
durst any man, from that day forth, ask him any more (fucsUons. 

*Then s])ake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disci])les, saying, 
The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; all therefore whatsoever 
they l)id yon observ^e, Ihal observe and do ; but do not ye after their works ; 
for they' say, and do not. tor they bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; l)nt they themselves will not move 
them with one of their lingers. But all their works they do for to Ire seen 
of men : they’ make broad thedr jrhylacteries, and enlarge the borders of 
their garments, and love the upjrernurst rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi ; for one is y’our Master, 
even Christ , and all ye are brethren. And call no man y’our father ujroii 
the earth . for one is y’our bather, which is in heaven. Neither be y’e called 
masters : for one is your Master, e'ven Christ. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased , and he that shall humlrle himself shall be exalted. But woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut uj) the kingdom 
of heaven against men : for y’e neither go \n yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo¬ 
crites ! for y’e devour widows houses, and for a pretence make long prayer : 
therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes 
and 1 harisecs, hypocrites ! for y'e coinj)a.ss sea and land to make one 
proselyte , and when he is made, ye make him two-fold more the child 
of hell than y’ourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides! which say, 
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Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blijul : for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold ? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever .swca- 
reth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools a’ ’ ’ Hud ; for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanclifietli the gift ? Whoso therefore 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. And 
whoso shall swear by the temjtle, sweareth by it, and b)’ him that dwelleth 
therein. And he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth by the throne of Clod, 
and by him that sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye j)ay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier mailers of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith : 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other umlone. Ye blind 
guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto jam, scribes 
and I’harisees, hypocrites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the ])latter, but within they arc full of extortion and excess. Thou 
blind I’harisce, cleanse first that u'hich is within the cup and the platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hyjxicrites ! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, lint are within full of dead mens bones, 
and of all uucleanness. liven so ye also outwardly a])pear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hyjiocrisy and iniquity. Woe unto jmu, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because ye liuild the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the se})ulchres of the righteous, and say. If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the pro])hets. Wherefore ye be witnesses unto j’ourselves, 
that ye arc the children of them which killed the proidiets. Fill y'c up then 
the measure of your fathers. Yc serjients, vc generation of vipers ! how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell ? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you pro¬ 
phets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of them ye shall kill and crucify; 
and some of them shall yc scourge in your synagogues, and ])ersccute them 
from city to city : that u])on you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharia’s 
son Barachias, whom ye slew betw'cen the temple and the altar. Verily 
I say unto you. All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jeru¬ 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stoncst them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathercth her chickens under her wdngs, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the lyord, 
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*Wutcli therefore ; for ye know not what hour your lyord doth come. 
But know tliis, that if the good man of the house had known in wdiat watch 
the thief would come, lie would have watehed, and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken u]). Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of man conieth. Who then is a faithful and 
wise servant, wdioni his lord hath made ruler over his household, to giv'c 
them meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord, when he 
conieth, shall lind so doing. A’erily I say unto you. That he shall make 
him ruler ox er all his goods. But and if that evil servant shall say in his 
heart. My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall begin to smite his fellow'- 
servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken ; the lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh not for hii)i, and in an hour that he is 
not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and aiijioint him his jiortion with 
the hy])ocrites : there .shall lie weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

tTlien shall the kingdom of heaven lie likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
live of them were wise, and live were foolish. They that were fooli.sh took 
their lam])s, and took no oil with them ; but the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps. While the In'idegroom tarried they all slumbered and 
slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
■conieth ; go yc out to meet him. Then all those \ irgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, (fixe us of xour oil ; for 
our lanpis are gone out. But the xxise answered, saying, Sol so ; lest there 
be not enough for us and yon : but go ye rather to them that sell, and iniy 
for yourselx cs. And xvhile they went to bnv, the bridegroom came ; and 
they that xvere ready xxent in xxith him to the marriage : and the door 
xvas shut. Afterxvard came also the other x’irgiiis, saving, bord. Lord, 
open to us. But he ausxvered and said, \ erily I sax' unto x'ou, I know 
you not. W atch therefore, foi ye knoxv neither the dax' nor the hour xvherein 
the Son of man conieth. hor Ihc kiiii^dom of heaneii is as a man travelling 
into a far country, n’lio called his oxvn s.erx'ants, and delix'ered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave live talents, another t wo, and to another 
one , to ex’ery man according to his sex'eral .ability ; and straightway 
took his journey. Then he that had received the fixa- talents went and 
traded with the same, and made Ihern other five talents. And likexvise 
he that hud received txxo, he also gaimal other txx’o. But he that had reeeiv'ed 
one, went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. After a long 
time the lord of those servants conieth, and reekoneth xvith them. And so 
he that had received lix^c talents came and lirought other lix^e talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents; Behold, I have 
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gained beside them five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants : thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came ai'd said, J^ord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents ; behold, I h,ive gamed two other talents 
beside them. His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy lord. Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said, Lord, 1 knew thee that thou art an hard 
mail, reaping where thou hast not sown, ami gathering where thou hast not 
strawed : and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo 
there thou hast that is thine. His lord answered and said unto him. Thou 
wicked and slothful ser\'aut, thou kiiewest that I rea]) where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usury. Take therefore the talent from him, and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he slndl have abundance ; but from him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. And cast ye the U])rofitable 
serviint into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
When the .Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit ipxni the throne of his glory : and before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and ho shall separate them one from another, 
as a shei)herd divideth his shoe]) from the goats : and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, l)ut the goats on the left. Tlien shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my h'athcr, inherit the 
kingdom ])re])ared for you from the foundation of the world ; tor I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye ga\’e me drink : 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me : I was 
sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying, Tord, when saw we thee anhungered, 
and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in ? or naked, and clothocl thee ? Or when saw we tliee sick, 
or in jrrison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them. Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as yc have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand, Dejrart from me, ye cursed, into ever¬ 
lasting lire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for 1 was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye clothed me not : sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
saying I^ord, when saw we thee an hungered, or a thirst, or a stranger, or 
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naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall 
he answer them, saying. Verily 1 say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did il not to me. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous into life eternal. 

*And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, many 
j)ub]icans and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his disciples : for 
there were manr^ and they followed him. And when the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees saw him eat with j)ul)licans and sinners, they said unto his disciples. 
How is it that he eatetli and drinketh v\ ith publicans and sinners ? When 
Jesus heard il, he saith unto them, They that are whole have no need of the 
Phy.sician, but they that are sick : 1 came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to rcjtentance. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast : and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy di.sciples fa.st not ? And Jesus said unto 
them. Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the bridegroom 
is with them, they cannot fast. Put the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days. 
No man also seweth a j)icce of new cloth on an old garment ; else the new 
piece that filled it up taketh away from the old, and the rest is made wor.se. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles ; else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles and the wine is spilled, and the l)bttles will be marred : 
but new wine must be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disciples began, as they went, to ])luck the ears of corn. 
And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful ? And he said unto them. Have ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was an hungered, he, and they that 
were with him. How he went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar 
the high priest, and did eat the shcwl)read, which is not lawful to eat 
but for the priests, and gave also to them which were with him ? And he 
said unto them. The sabbath was made for man and not man for the sabbath: 
therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

t Ihcre came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing without, 
sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about him ; and they 
said unto him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. 
And he answered them, saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren ? And 
he looked round about on them which sat about him, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren ! P'or whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 


* Mark, chap, ii., 15. 
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*And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto them 
in his doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to sow ; and it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls pf the 
air came and devoured it up. And some fell on stony ground, where it had 
not much earth ; and immediately it sprang up, becan'^'* it had no depth 
of earth : but when the sun was up, it was scorcTied ; and because it had 
no root, it withered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought 
forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 
unto them, lie that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the parable. 
And he said unto them. Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of Clod ; ])ut unto them that are without, all these things are 
done in parables ; that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand; lest at any time the>' should be convert¬ 
ed, and their sins should be forgiven them. And he said unto them. Know 
ye not this ])arable ? and how then will ye know all ])arables ? The sower 
soweth the word. And these are they by the way side, where the word is 
sown. But when they have heard, vSatan cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have heard the word, 
immediately receive it with gladness ; and have no root in themselves, 
and so endure but for a time : afterward, when affliction or persecution 
ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they are offended. And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; such as hear the word, and the 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And 
tliese are they which are sown on good ground ; such as hear tlie w’ord, 
and receive it, and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some si.xty, and some 
an hundred. And he said unto them. Is a candle brought to be put under 
a bushel, or under a betl ? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? h'or there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was anything kept 
secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. And he said unto them. Take heed wdiat he hear ; with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you ; and unto you that hear 
shall more be given, h'or he that hath, to him shall be given : and he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath. And he said. 
So is the kingdom of Ood, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
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j'low u]), he kuoweth not how ; for the earth hringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately he ])utteth in the siekle, beeause the 
harvest is eorne. And he said Whereuuto shall we liken the kingdom of 
God ! or with what comparison shall we compare it ! It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds 
that Ire in the earth ; but w hen it is sown, it grow eth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches ; so that the fowds of the 
air may lodge under the shadow of it. 

*Theu the IMiarisees and serilres asked him. Why walk not th}' dis¬ 
ciples according to the tradition of tlie elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands? He answered and said unto them. Well hath Ksaias ])rophesied 
of cam hy])oerites, as it is written, This ])eople honoureth me wdth their lips, 
but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain do tliey wor.ship me, 
teaching for doctrines the coinniandments of men. h'or laving aside the 
commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the washing of pots 
and cui)s : and many otlier such like things ye do. And he said unto 
them, h'ull well \’e reject the commandment of God, that ye ma>' keej) your 
own tradition. I'or Moses said, Honour thy h'ather and thv Motlier ; 
and. Whoso enrseth father or mother, let him die the death : hut ve say. 
If a man shall say to his father or mother, // is Corban, that is to say, a 
gift, lyv wh:itsoever thou mightest be i)r(>tited by me ; he shatt be free. 
And ye suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his mother : making 
the word of God of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
delivered ; and many such like things do ye. And when he called all 
the people tinlo him, he sai<l unto l.hem. Hearken unto me every one of 
you, and understand ; there is nothing from without man, that entering 
into him can defile him : but the things which come out of him, these 
are they that defile the man. If any man have ears fo hear, let him hear. 
And when he was entered into the house from the peo])le, his disciples asked 
him concerning the i)arable. And he saith m.ito them. Are ye so without 
under.standing also? Do ye not perceive, that whatsoec'cr thing from 
without enteneth into the man, it cannot delde him ; bc'causc* it c'litereth 
not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purg¬ 
ing^ all meats ? And he said, ’I'hat which cometh out of the man, that 
defileth the man. tor from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thetts, covetousness, wicked¬ 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, l)las])hcmy, pritle, foolishness : 
all these evil things come from witliin, and defile the man. 

tAnd when he had called the ])eo])le itnto him with his disciples also, 
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he said, unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but,whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it. For what shall it ])rotit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or what shall ninu give in exchange 
for his soul ? Whosoever therefore shall be ashaiucti oi me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also .shall the ,bon of man be 
ashamed, when he cometli in tlie glory of his F'ather with the holy angels. 

*And he came to Capernaum : and Ireing in the house, he asked them. 
What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way? But they 
held their peace ; for l>y the way they had dis])Uted among themselves, 
who should In’ the greatest. And he sat down and called the twelve, and 
saith unto them, If any man de.sire to be first, Ihe same shall be last of all, 
and servant oi all. And he took a child, and set him in the mid.st of them : 
and when he had taken him into his arms, lie said unto them. Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my name, receiveth me : and who.so- 
ever shall receixe me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 

And John answered him, saying. Master we saw one casting out 
devils in tliy name, and he followeth not us : and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not us. Bui Jesus said. Forbid him not : for there is no 
man which .shall do a miracle in niy name, that can lightly speak evil of 
me. F'or he that is not against us is on our part. F'or whosoever shall 
give you a cu]) of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verily 1 say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And whosoever shall 
offend one of Ihcse little ones, that believe in me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hanged aliout his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 
And if thy hand olTeiid thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than hax'ing two hands to go into hell, inter the lire that never 
shall be (pienched : where their worm dieth not, and the tire is not quen¬ 
ched. And if Ihy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for tliee to enter 
half into life, than ha\-iiig two feet to be cast into hell, into the lire that 
never shall be (|uenched : w here theii worm dieth not, and the lire is not 
(|uenchcd. And if thine eye offend thee, irluck it out : it is better for thee 
to enter into the kingdom of Cod with one eye, than haxJrig tw'o eyes 
to be cast into hell lire : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
(juenched. For e\'cr\’ one shall be salted with fire, and twery sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt. Salt is good ; but if the .salt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith w'ill ye season it ? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 
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*Aik1 they brought young ciiildren to him, that he shoidd touch 
then ; and kis disciples rebnJeed those that brougJit But when J^us 
saw il, he was much displeased, and said unto them, ,Suffer tlie little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom 
of God. Verilv I sa\' unto vou, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of (iod as a little child, he sliall not enter therein. And he took them up 
in his arms, put his hands u])on them, and blessed tliein. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run¬ 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him. Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good ? there is none good but one, that is God. Thou knowest the 
commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal. Do 
not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour th> father and mother. And 
he answered and said unto him. Master, all tliese have 1 observed from 
my youth. Then Jesus liehokling him, loved him and said unto him. 
One thing thon lackest ; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the ])oor, and tlnni shalt ha\'e treasure in heaven ; and come, take up the 
cross, and follow me. And he was sad at that sa>-ing, and went aw'ay 
grieved : for lie had great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, 
and saith unto his disci])les. How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God ! And the discqiles were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answercth again, and saith unto them. Children how hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
among theniseh es. Who then can lie saved ? And Jesus looking u])on them 
saith, Whth men it is impossible, but not with God ; for with God all things 
are possible. Then Peter began to say unto him, l/i, we liave left all, and 
have followed thee. And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he 
shall receive an hnudredlold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, children and lauds, with ])er.secutions : and in the 
w'orld to come eternal life. But many that are first shall be last; and the 
last first. 

tAnd James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, sajdng. 
Master, w'e would that thou sliouldest do for us whatsoev'er we shall desire. 
And he said unto them. What would ye that I should do for you ? They 
said unto him, (jrant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye 
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know not what ye ask ; can ye drink of the cup that I drink of ? and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? And they said unto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the 
cup that I drink of : and with the baptism that I am b y fized withal, shall 
ye be baptized ; but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not mine 
to give : but it shall be given to them for whom it is pre])ared. And when 
the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them. Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordshij) over them ; 
and their great ones exercise authority ujx)!! them. But so shall it not be 
among j-ou : but whosoever will lie great among you, shall be your mini¬ 
ster, and whosoever of j-ou will be the chiefest, shall l)e servant of all. I'or 
even the .Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. 

♦Therefore I say unto you. What things soever j’c desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and xq shall h:ive them. And when 3 'e 
stand ])raying, forgive, if \e ha\e aught against any : that 3 -our h'ather 
also which is in heaven may forgive you your tres])asses. But if yc do 
not forgive neither will your Idither which is in Heaven forgive your tres¬ 
passes. 

fAiid they send unto liim certain of the Pharisees and of the Hero- 
dians, to catch him in his words. And w hen lhe>' were come, tliej' say unto 
him. Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man ; for thou 
regardest not the ])erson of men, but teachesl the way of God in truth : 
Is it lawful to gi\’e tribute to Cicsar, or not ? shall we give, or shall we not 
give ? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Whj’ tempt \'e me ? 
bring me a penny, that may I .sec it. And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them. Whose is this image and sujjcrscription ? And thej’ said unto 
him, Caesar's. And Jesus answering said unto them, Kenderto C;esar the things 
that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God's. And thej’ marvelled 
at him. Then came unto liim the Sadducees, ndiich sa^' there is no 
resurrection ; and they asked him, saj'ing. Master, Moses wrote unto us. If 
a man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind him, and leave 110 children, 
that his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
Now’ there were seven brethren : and the first took a wife and, djdng 
left no seed. And the second took her, and died ; neither left he any seed : 
and the third likewise. And the se\en had her, and left no seed : last of 
all the woman died also. In the resurrection therefore, wlien they shall 
rise, whose wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her to wife. And 
Jesus answering said unto them. Do ye not therefore err, because ye know 
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not the scriptures, ncitlier the ])o\ver of God ? For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor arc given in marriage ; but arc as 
the angels which are in heaven. And as touching the dead, that they rise : 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God s|)ake unto 
him, saving, T am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living : 
ye therefore do greatly err. And one of the scribes came, and having 
heard them reasoning together, and ])erceiving that he had answered them 
well, asked him, W'liich is the first commandment of all ? And Jesus answered 
him. The first of all the commandments f.s. Hear, () Israel ; The I/)rd onr 
(h)d is one Lord ; and thou shalt lo\'e 1 lie Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all tin’ soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; 
this is the fir.st commandment, .^iid the second is like, namely this. Thou 
shalt lo\’e thy neiglibonr as thyself. There is none other commandmeiit 
greater than these. And the .scrilie said unto him, Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth : for there is one ('.od ; and there is none other but he ; 
and to lore him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the soul, and wilh all the strength, and to hwe his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all whole Inirnt offerings and sacrilices. And when 
Jesus saw that he answered discreetl\’, he said unto him. Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God. And no man after that durst ask him any 
question. 

♦And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and Ireheld how the peojrle 
cast money into the treasury : and many that rvere rich cast in much. 
Andthcrecame acertain i)o(>rwidow, and she tiircw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. And he called unlo him his disciples, and saith unto them. 
Verily I say unto you. That this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have cast into the treasurr’ ; for all Ihev did cast in of their 
abundance, but she of her want did cast in all that she had, e-een all her 
living. 

JAnd he came to Kazareth, where he had l)ccn brought up ; and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Ivsaias. And when he liad o])ened the book, he found the place 
where it was written. The Spirit of the Lord is ujron me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the i)oor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliv^erance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that arc bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord And he closed the Irook, and he gave it again 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all of them that were in the 
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synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, T his 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said. Is not this Joseph’s son ? And he said unto them, Ye will surely 
say unto me this proverb. Physician, heal tln^st ll . wiiatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in tliy country. And he said. 
Verily I saw unto you. No prophet is accepted in his own country. But I 
tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in the days of Pdias, when 
the heaven was shut uj) three years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land ; but unto none of them was Pilias sent, save 
unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman ihal 'ims a widow. And many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the j)ro])het ; and none of them 
was cleansed, saving Naaman the .Syrian. 

♦ But their scril)es and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying. Why do ye e;it and drink with publicans and sinners ? And Jesus 
answering said unto them. They that are whole need not a physician; but 
they that arc sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repen¬ 
tance. And he s])ake also a ])aral)le unto them ; No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old ; if otherwise, then l)oth the new maketh 
a rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 
And no man jnjtteth new wine into old l)ottles ; else the new wine will burst 
the bottles, and be s])illed, and the bottles shall ])erish. But new wine 
must be put into new bottles ; and both arc preserved. No man also having 
drunk old wine straightway dcsireth new : for he saith. The (fid is better. 

t And it came to ])ass, on the second sal)l)ath after the first, that he 
went through the corn fields ; and his disciples plucked the ears of corn, 
and did cat, rubbing them in their hands. And certain of the Pharisees said 
unto them. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the sal)bath days ? 
And Jesus answering them said, Ha\’e ye not read so much as this, what 
David did, when himself was an hungered, and they which were with him ; 
how he went into the house of (lod, and did take and cat the shew-bread, 
and gave also to them that were with him ; which it is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests alone ? And he said unto them, That tlie Son of man is Lord 
also of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and taught : and there was a man whose right hand was 
withered. And the scribes and I’harisees watched him, whether he would 
heal on the sabbath day ; that thej^ might find an accusation against him. 
But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man which had the withered 
hand. Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. And he arose and stood 
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forth. Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask one thing ; Is it lawful on the 
sabbath days to do good, or to do evil ? to save life, or to destroy ii ? 

♦And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said. Blessed be ye 
poor : for yours is the kingdom of (lod. Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from lluir company, and shall re])roach yoii, and ca.st out your name 
as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy : 
for behold your reward in great in heaven ; for in the like manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets. But woe unto you that are rich ! for ye have 
received your consolation. But wocuntoyou thatarefull! for ye shall hunger. 
Woe unto you that laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and wee]). M’oe unto 
you when all men shall s])eak well of you ! for so did their fathers to the 
false pro])hets. But 1 say unto you which hear, I/)ve your enemies, do good 
to them which hate you ; bless them that curse you, and ])ray for them 
which despitefully use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other ; and him that taketh away thy clokc forbid 
not to take thy coat also. Give to every man that asketh of thee ; and of 
him that taketh away thy goods ask Ihein not again. And as yc woidd 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. I'or if ye love 
them which love you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those 
that love them. And if ye do good to them which do good to von, what 
thank have > c ? for sinners also do even tlie same, .^nd if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hoiie to receive, wl’ut thank ha\ e yc ? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as mucli again. But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall Ire great, 
and yc shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind unto he un¬ 
thankful and to tlie evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as Nour Ihither also 
is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not Ire judged ; condemn not, and ve 
shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye slndl be forgiven ; give, and it 
shall be given unto yon : girod measure, jrressed down and shaken to¬ 
gether, and running over, shall men give into your Irosom. I'or with the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured ter you again. 
And he spake a jraralrle unto them. Can the blind lead the blind ? shall 
they not both fall into the ditch ? The discijrle is not above his master : 
but every one that is jrerfect shall be as his master. And why behc'ldest 
tlnru the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceiv-est mrt the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? Hither how canst tlnrii say ter thy Irrother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite! cast out first 
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the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out 
the mote that is in thy lirother’s eye. For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit: neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. For every tree 
is known by its own fruit : for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a 
bramble bush gather they grapes. A good man o;;i oi the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that w'hich is gcrod ; and an evil man of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth sireaketh. And why call ye me, Ford, ]/)rd, and 
do not the things wdrich I say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
saying, and doetli them, I will shew you to whom he is like : he is like a man 
which built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock ; 
and when the flood arose, the .stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it ; for it was founded upon a rock. Fut 
he that heareth, and doetli not, is like a man that without a foundation 
built an house u])on the earth ; against which the stream did beat vehe¬ 
mently, and immediately it fell ; and the ruin of that house was great. 

♦And one of tlie Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat. And behold, 
a w'oman in the city, which was a sinner, wflien she knew' that Jesus sat 
at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, and 
stood at his feet behind him w'eeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, 
and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. Now' w'hen the Pharisee wdiich had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying. This man, if he were 
a jjrophet, would have known who and what manner of woman this is 
that toueheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Je.sus answering said unto 
him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith. Master, 
say on. Tliere was a certain creditor which had two delators : the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other lifty ; and w'hen they had nothing 
to jray, he frankly forga\'e them both. Tell me therefore, wiiich of them 
w'ill love him most ? Simon answered and said, 1 sujijrose that he, to w’hom 
he forgave most. And he said unto him. Thou hast rightly judged. And 
he turned to the woman, and said unto vSimon, .Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine liouse, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but 
she hath w'ashed my feet with tears, and w'iped them w'ith the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss : but this w'oman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee. Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he said unto her. 
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Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Wlio is this that forgiveth sins also ? And he said to the 
woman, Thy faith hath saved tliee ; go in peace. 

*And when much ])eople were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he si)ake by a parable : A sower went out to .sow 
his seed : and as he sowed, some fell l)y the way side ; and it was trodden 
down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some fell upon a rock ; 
and all soon as it was s])rung u]), it withered away, because it lacked mois¬ 
ture. And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sjnang up with it and 
chocked it. And other fell on good ground, and s])rang uj), and bare fruit 
an hundredfold. And when he had said these things, he cried, he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. And his discij)les asked him, saying. 
What might this i)arable be ? And he said. Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of tlod : but to others in ])arables ; that seeing 
they might not .see, and hearing they might not understand. Now the 
parable is this : The seed is the word of Uod. Those b>’ the way side are 
they that hear ; then cometh the de\’il and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should l.)elieve and be saved. The>' on the rock 
are they, which, when the\- hear, recei\ e the word with joy ; and these have 
no root, which for a while believe, and in time of tcmjdation fall av/ay. 
And that which fell among thorns are the> , which when they have heard, 
go forth, and are chocked with cares and riches and ])leasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to j)erfectiou. But that on the good, ground are they, 
which in an honest and good heart, IniA'ing heard the \vord, keep it, and 
bring forth fruit, with patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
covercth it with a ves.sel, or i)utteth it under a bed ; but .setteth it on a 
candlestick, that they which enter it may see the light, h'or nothing is secret, 
that shall not be made manifest; neither any Ihin^ hid, that shall not be 
known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear ; for wdioso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he .seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his, mother and his brethren, and could not come 
at him for the press. And it was told him by certain, which said. Thy mother 
and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see thee. And he answered 
and said unto them. My mother and my brethren are these which hear 
the word of Uod, and do it. 

tThen there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus, ])erceiving the thought of their heart, took a 
child, and set him by him, and said unto them. Whosoever shall receive this 
child, in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive me receiveth 
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him that sent me ; for he that is least among you all, the same shall be great. 
And John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name ; and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus 
said unto him, h'orlrid him not ; for he that is not against us is for us. 

And it came to pass, when the time was coti;. Jiat he should be 
received uj), he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messen¬ 
gers before his face : and tliey went, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not receive him, because 
hisface was as though he would goto Jerusalem, And when his disciples James 
and John saw this, they said, Jyord, wilt thou that we commandfire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Klias did ? but he turned 
and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not w'hat manner of spirit ye are of. 
h'or the Son of man is not come to (le.stroy men’s lives, but to save them. 
And they went to another village. 

And it came l.o ])ass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said unto liini, J,ord, 1 will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
Jesus said unto liiin, h'o.xes have holes, and birds of the air have nests; 
but the vSon of imin liath iu>t where to lay his head. And he said unto 
another, h'ollow me. But he said. Lord, suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. Jesus said unto him let the dead bury their dead : but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of (hid. And another also said. Lord, 1 will follow 
thee ; but let me first go bid them farewell which are at home at my house. 
And Je.sus said unto him. No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of (lod. 

* After these things the Lord appointed other seventy also, and sent 
them two and two liefore his face into every city and place, whither he 
himself would come. Therefore said he unto them. The harvest truly 
is great, but the labourers are few : jiray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laliourers into his harvest. Go your ways : 
behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no man by the way. And into whatso¬ 
ever house ye enter, lirst say, Peace he to this house. And if the Son 
of peace be there, your jieace rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you again. 
And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give ; for the labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. 
And into wdiatsoevcr cit}’ ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things 
as are set before jmu : and heal the sick that are therein, and saj’ unto them, 
Tlie kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But into wdiatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, 
and say. Even the very dust of your city, which cleaveth on us, we do 
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wipe off against you : notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of Ciod is come nigh nnto you. But 1 say unto you, that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for ,8odoni, than for that city. Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin ! woe unto thee ! Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while 
ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall l)e more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou Capernaum, 
which art exalted to hea\'en, shall l)e thrust down to hell. He that heareth 
you heareth me ; and he that despisetli you despiseth me ; and he that 
dcs))iseth me desi)iseth him that sent me. 

♦And, l)ehol(l. a certain lawyer stood up, and tem])ted him, saying. 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? Tie said unto him. What 
is written in tlie law ? how readest thou ? And he answering said. Thou 
shalt love the 'Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all tin strength., and with all thy mind ; ami thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him. Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shtdt 
live. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is 
iny ncighlxmr ? And Jesus answerings aid, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which strip})cd him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de])arted, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain ])riest that way : and when he saw him, 
he ])asscd by on tiie other side. And likewise a hevite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and laissed by on the other side. But a 
certain Samaritan, as he journe} ed, came where he was : and when he saw 
him, he had comj)assion on him, and went to him and iKnind up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. .'\nd on the morrow when he departed, 
lie took out two pence, ;ind gave Ihem to the host, and said unto him. Take 
care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee. Which now of these three thinke.st thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the theives ? And he said. He that shewed mercy 
on Trim. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likew-ise. 

tNow it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain 
village ; and a certain woman named Martha, received him into her house. 
And she had a sister ealletl Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard 
his word. But Martha was cuml)crcd about much serving, and came to him, 
and said, I/)rd, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? 
bid her therefore tluit she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things : 
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but one thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her. 

‘And it came to j)ass, that, as he as j)raying in a certain place, when 
he ceased, one his disciples said unto him, hord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disci])les. And he said unto them W’■ ye jiray, say. Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed l)e tliy name : Tliy kingdom come : 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth, (live us day by day our dailv 
bread : and forgive ns our sins ; for we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us : and lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he 
said unto them. Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight , and say unto him, I'riend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend 
of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ? 
And he from u ithin shall answer and say, Trouble me not : the door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee. 
I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give him because he is his friend, 
yet because of his im])orlnni1y he will rise and gir e him as many as heneedeth. 
And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be o])ened, unto you. h'or every one that asketh recei- 
veth ; and he tliat seeketh fiiideth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. If a son shall ask l)read of an\- of yon that is a father, will he 
give him a stone ? or if he ash a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? 
or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly h'ather give the Holy ,'-(])irit to them that ask him ? 

tAnd it came to ])ass, as he sjrake these things, a certain woman of 
the comi)any lifted u]) her \a>ice, and said unto him. Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the jiaps which thou hast sacked. But he said, Vt^a, rather 
blessed are they that hear the word of (lod, and keej) it. 

jNo man, when he hath lighted a candle, puttetli it in a secret place, 
neither under a bushel, but on a caiKlle.stick, that the}' which come in may 
sec the light. The light of the Irody is the eye : therefore when thine 
eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness. Take heed therefore that the light which 
is in thee be not darkness. If thy whole Irody therefore be full of light, having 
no part dark, the whole sliall be full of light, as when the bright shining 
of a candle doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine wdth him : 
and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, 
he marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner. And the Ford 
said unto him. Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup 

t l .nko, eluip. xi. 27. 
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and the platter; l)ut your inward part is full of ravening and wickedness. 
Ye fools, did not he that made that which is without, make that which 
is within also ? But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; and, behold, 
all things are clean unto you. But woe unto you, I’harisees for ye tithe 
mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and ])ass over judgment and the 
love of Clod ; these ought ye to h .ve done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Woe unto you, I’harisees ! for ye love the u])pcrmost seats in the synago¬ 
gues, and greetings in the markets. Woe unto you, scribes and I’harisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye arc as graves which appear not, and the men that walk 
over (kem are not aware of Ihcm. Then answered one of the lawyers, and 
said unto liiin. Master thus saying, thou rejtmaeliest us also. ,\nd he said. 
Woe unto you also, ye lawyers ! h'or ye lade men with Inirdens grievous 
to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
lingers. Woe unto you ! for ye build the .sepnlciires of the jrrophets, and 
your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds 
of your fathers : for they indeed killed them, and ye build their sepul¬ 
chres. Therefore also said the wisdom of (',0(1, I will send them ])ro]diets 
and a])ostles, and some of them they shall slay and i)ersecute : that the blood 
of all the prophets, which was shed from the foundation of tlie world, may be 
required of this generation ; from the blood of Aiiel unto the Idood of 
Zacharias, which perished l)et\veen the altar and t lie temple: verily I say unto 
you, it shall lie required of this generation. Woe unto you, lawyers! 
for ye have taken away the key of know ledge : ye ent ered not in voursclves, 
and them that were entering in, \e hindered. 

♦In the meantime when there were gathenal together an innumerable 
multitude of peojile, insomuch that they trode one ujion another, he began 
to say unto his disciples lirst of all, Bewvare ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy. I'or there is nothing co\ ered, that sliall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not lie known. Therefore wdiatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness shall be lieard in the light ; and that wdiich ye have 
spoken in the ear in closets, shall be proclaimed iqxm the house-tops. And T 
say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I w ill forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear : fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell, yea, 1 say unto you, fear him. Are not liv'O s].)arrow's sold for two 
farthings? and not one of them is forgotten before ('.od : but even the 
v’ery hairs of your head are all nuni!)ered. hear not therefore : ye are 
of more value than many s])arrow's. Also I say unto you. Whosoever 
shall confess me Ijefore men, him shall the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God: but he that denietli me before men shall be denied before 
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the angels of (lod. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him : but nnto him that blaspliemeth against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and imlo magistrates, and powers, take a •. ,,o thought how or 
what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of the company 
said unto him. Master, si)eak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me. And he said nnto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? And he said unto them. Take heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the alnmdance of the things which he posses- 
seth. And he sjiake a parable unto them, saying. The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully ; and he thought within himself, saying. 
What shal I do, becau.se 1 have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he 
said. This will 1 do : I will pull down niy barns, and build greater ; and 
there will J bestow all iin- fruits and niy goods. And I will say to my soul. 
Soul thou hast much goods laid U]) for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. Hut God said unto him, TIum fool ! this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee : then who,se .shall those things be, which 
thou hast |)rovided ? ,^o is he that layeth up tre;isure for himself, and 

is not rich toward God. And he said unto his disci])les. Therefore I say 
unto yoti. Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat : neither for the 
body, what ye shall put on. The life is more than meat, and the body is 
more than raiment. Consider the ra\ ens : for they neither sow nor reap ; 
which neither ha\'e storehouse nor Irani ; and God feedetli them. How 
much more are \ e Iretter than the fowls ? And which of you with taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit ? If >’e tlien bo not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest ? Consider the lilies, 
how they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto you. 
That Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If then 
God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the held, and to-morrow is cast 
into the o\a‘n, how much more icill he clothe you, O ye of little faith ? And 
seek not ye what >’e shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubt¬ 
ful mind. I'or all the.se things do the nations of the world seek after : 
and your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. But rather 
seek ye the kingdom of God ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
h'ear not, little flock ; for it is your I'ather’s good irleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, neither moth corrui)teth. Fcrr where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. Bet your loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord, 
when he will return from the wedding ; that when he cometh and knocketh, 
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thej^ may open unto liiin immediately. Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he eonielh shall iiiid watching : verily I say unto 
you, That he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will 
come forth and serve them. And if he shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch, and find ilicm so, blessed are those servants. 
And this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered his house 
to be broken tlirough. Be j'C therefore ready also : for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said unto him. Lord, 
speakest thou this jiarable unto us, or even to all ? And the Lord said. 
Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give Ihem their portion of meat in due season ? 
Blessed is that .servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. 
But and if that servant say in his heart. My lord delayeth liis coming ; and 
shall begin to beat the men-servants and maidens, and to cat and drink, 
and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him 
in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbelievers. And 
that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared wot himself, neither 
did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that 
knew' not, and did commit things worthy of stri])cs, shall be beaten with 
few stripes, h'or unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
rc(|uired : and to whom men have committed much, of him they w'ill 
ask the more. I am come to send fire on the earth ; and wdiat will I, if it 
be already kindled ? But I have a baptism to l)e baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened till it be acconpdished ! Sui)pose ye that 
I am come to give peace on earth ? I tell yon. Nay ; Init rather division : 
for from henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, three again.st 
two, and two against three. The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, and the 
daughter against the mother; the mother-in-law' against her daughter-in-law 
and the daughter-in-law' against her mother-in-lawo And he said also 
to the people, When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say. 
There cometh a show'er : and so it is. And when ye see the south wind blow 
ye say, There wall be heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites ! ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but how is it that ye do not 
discern this time ? Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not wh<at 
is right ? When thoir goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou 
art in the way, give diligence that thou mayest be delivered from him; 
lest he hale thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the 
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oflicer cast thee into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till 
thou hast paid the very last mite. 

•There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Gahlseans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye th.T! Galiheans were 

sinners above all the Galila;ans, because they suffered such things ? I tell 
you. Nay : but, exce])t ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Of those 
eighteen, upon whom tlie tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners alxjve all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 1 tell you 
Nay : but, e.vcept ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. He spake also this 
paral)le : A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard ; and he came 
and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser 
of his vineyard, behold, these three years 1 come seeking fruit of this fig 
tree, and find none : cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ? And he 
answering said unto him. Lord, let it alone this year also, till 1 .shall dig 
about it, and dung il : and if it l)ear fruit, well : and if not, then after that 
thou .shalt cut it down. 

tAnd the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because 
that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto the ])eople. There 
are si.x days in which men ought to work : in them therefore come and be 
healed, and not on the sabl)ath day. The Lord then answered him, and 
said, Thon hypocrite ! doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the st;dl and lead him awaj" to watering ? And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this Ijond on the sabbath day ? 
And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed ; and 
all the ])eo])le rejoiced lor all the glorious things that were done bj’ him. 

Then .said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and where- 
unto shall 1 resemble it ? it is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his garden ? and it grew, and waxed a great tree ; and the 
fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. And again he said, Whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

Then said one unto him. Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, I/ord, I/ord, open unto us ; and 
he shall answer and say unto 3 ^ 011 , I know you not w'hence ye are : then shall 
ye begin to say. We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
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taught in our streets. But he shall sa^E 1 tell 3 011 , I know you not whence 
ye are : dejjart from me, all yc workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall .see Al)rahani, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the pro])hets, in the kingdom of (lod, and you yourselves thnust 
out. And the}' shall come from the cast and from the west, and from the 
north, awi] from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. And, 
behold, there are last which shall lae first, and there are first which shall 
be last. 

The same day there came certain of the riiarisees saying unto him, 
Get thee out, and dejaart hence : for Herod will kill thee. And he said unto 
them, Go ye, ajid tell that fo.\. Behold, 1 cast out devils, and 1 do cure 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be peifected. Never¬ 
theless J must walk to-dac', and to-morrow, and the day following ; for 
it cannot be tliat a projdiet perish out of Jerusalem. () Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
whic'h killest the projdiets, and .stonest them that are sent unto thee ; 
how often would 1 have gathered thy chiklren together, as a hen doth 
I’alher her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate ; and verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, 
until the lime come when ye shall say. Blessed is he thateometh in the name 
of the Lord. 

*And it came to ■])ass, as he went into the hou.se of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat liiead on the salibath day that the} watched him. And, 
Behold, there was a certain man before him which had the dro])sy. And Jesus 
answering s])akc unto the lawyers and Pharisees, sa}’ing. Is it lawful to heal 
on the sid)bath da} And they held their ])eace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, saying. Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull him 
out on the sabbath day ? And they could not answer him again to the.se 
things. And he put forth a ])arable to those which were bidden, when he 
marked how they chose out the chief rooms ; saving unto them, When 
thou art Indden of any man to wedding, sit not down in the highe.st room ; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade 
thee and him come and sa} to thee. Give this man place ; and thou begin 
with shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and 
sit down in the lowest room ; tliat when he that bade thee cometh, he 
may say unto thee, Ihiend, go uj) higlier ; then shalt thou have worship 
in the ])rescnce of them that sit at meat with thee. For whosoever exalt- 
cth himself shall Ire abased ; and he that humbleth himself .shall be exalted. 
Then said he also to him that bade him. When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor 
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iky rich ncighliours ; lest they alsc bid thee again, and a recomjiense be made 
thee, lint when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind : and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; 
for thou shalt l)e recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And when 
one of them that sat at meat with him heard these eigs, he said unto 
him, Blc.ssed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said 
he unto him, A certain man made a great sujiper, and bade many ; and 
sent his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden. Come ; 
for all things are now ready. And they all with one conseni began to make 
excuse. The liust said unto him, I ha\-e bought a piece of ground, and 
I must needs go and sec it : 1 ])ray thee have me excused. And another 
said, 1 have bought live yoke of oxen, and 1 go to ijrovc them : I jiray thee 
have me excused. And another said, 1 have married a wife and therefore 
1 cannot come, .‘>o that servant came, and shewed his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant. Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. .\nd the servant said, Cord it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. .\nd the lord, said unto 
the .servant. Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may Ik* Idled. I'or T say unto you. That none of 
those men whicli were bidden shall taste of my sui)])er. 

And there went great multitudes with him : and he turned, and 
said unto them. If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and si.sters, yea, and Iris own life also, 
he cannot be my discijde. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot lie my disci] )le. h'or which of you, intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down lirst, and counteth the cost, whether he have 
mjjicicnt to finish il ? Test hajily, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to fmi.sh it, all that behold il liegin to mock him, saying, This 
man began to liuild, and was not able to linish. Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down lirst, and consnlteth whether he 
be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him witli twenty 
thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. .So likewise, whosoever 
he be of yon that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 
Salt in good : but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be sea¬ 
soned ? It is neither lit for the land, noi yet for the dunghill ; hut men cast 
it out. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

♦Then drew near unto him all the ])ublicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and scrilres murmured, saying. This man recciveth 
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sinners and e;itelli with them. And he spake this irarable unto them, 
saying, What man of yon, luiviug an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he lind it ? And when he hath found il, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he coincth home, he ealleth together, 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them. Rejoice with me ; for I 
have found my slice]) which was lost. I say unto you, that likew'ise joy 
shall lie in heaven over one sinner that reiienteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just iiersons, which need no reiientance. Hither what woman 
having ten ])ieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and swec]) the house, and .seek diligently til! she find //? And when she 
hath found it, .she ealleth her friends and her neighbours together, saying. 
Rejoice with me ; for J h:ue found the piece wiiich J had lost. Rikewise, 
1 say unto yon. There is joy in the ])resence of the angels of (lod over one 
.sinner that re])cnteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons ; and the 
younger of them said to his father, I'ather, give me the jiortion of goods 
that fallcth to >ne. And he divided unto them his living. And not many 
days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 
And wdien he had siient all, there ;irose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country : and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his belly w ith the husks tliat the swine did eat : and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himsell, he said, How many hired ser¬ 
vants of my father’s have bread enough and to S])are, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, 
I have sinned against lieaveu, and before thee, and am no more worthy^ 
to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But when he evas yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had conqiassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to his servants. Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it ; and let ns eat, and l)e merry ; for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be 
merryy Now his elder son w as in the field : and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of the 
servants, and asked what the.se things meant. And he said unto him, 
Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe and sound. And he w'as angry, and would not 
go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated him. And he answering 
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said to his father, I/), these inanj^ years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
1 at any time thy comniandinent : and yel: thon never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends : but as soon as this thy son was 
come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. And he said unto him, thou art ever with me, 

and all that 1 have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad : for this thy l)rotlier was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found. 

*And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich man, 
which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he had 
wasted his goods. And he called him and said nnto him. How is it that I 
hear this of thee ? gi\’e an account of tliy stewardshi]) ; for thon mayest 
be no longer steward. Then the .steward said within himself, Wliat .shall 
1 do? for my lord taketli away from me lire stewardshi]) : I cannot dig ; 
to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what to do, that when 1 am 
put out of the stewardshi]), they may receive me into their houses. 
So he called every r)ne of his lord’s delrtors itnio liiin, and said unto the 
first. How inuclr owesl thou unto my lord ? .^nd he said, .^n hundred mea¬ 
sures of oil. And he said unto him. Take thy bill, and sit down <iriickly, 
and write fifty. Then said he to another, .'\nd how much owes! thou ? 
And he said. An hundred nieasnres of wheat. .And he said unto him. Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore. .And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely : for the children of this world arc in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. .And I said unto yon. Make 
to vourselves friends of the maminon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye 
fail, they may receive you into exerlasting habitations. He that is faith¬ 
ful ill that which is least is faithful also in niueli : and he that is rrnjust in the 
least is unjust also in much. If therefore ac have not been iaithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall 
give you that which is your own ? No servant can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other : or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot .serve Hod and niainmon. 
And the Pharisees also, who were co\ ctous, heard all these things and they 
derided him. And he said nnto them. Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ; but Hod knoweth your hearts : for that wliich is higliH 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of Hod. The law and 
the prophets were until John : since that time the kingdom of Hod is prea¬ 
ched, and every man ])rcsseth into it. And it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. Whosoever jnitteth away his 
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wife, and niarrieUi another, connnittcth adultery : and whosoever marrieth 
her that is put away frotn her husl)und, coinuiitteth adultery, i here was a 
certain rich man, which was clothed in ])urple and line linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day i and there was a certain beggar named lyazarus, 
which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table : moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to puss, that Iieggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s Iwsom ; the rich man also died, and was 
buried ; and in hell he lift uj) his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra¬ 
ham afar off, and bazarns in his bosom. And he cried and said, bather 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarns, that he may dip the tip 
of his linger in water, and cool m\' tongue ; for I am lormeiited in this 
flame. But Abraham said, ,‘>on, rememt)er that thou in thy life-time 
receivcdst thv good things, and likewise I/.izarns e\al things ; Imt now he 
is comforted, and thou art tormented. And beside all this, between us and 
you there is a great gulf lixed ; so that they which would i)ass from hence 
to you cannot ; neither can the\' ])ass to ns, that 'lenuld come irom thciiec. 
Then he said, I ])ray thee therefore, father, that thou wonldest send him to 
my father’s house ; for I h.ave live Inethren ; that they may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this ])lacc of torment. Abraham saith 
unto him. They have Moses and the pro])liets : let them hear them. And 
he said, Nay, father Alwaham : but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not .Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be ])ersuaded, though one rose from the dead. 

*Then said he unto the disci])les, It is impossible but that oft'ences 
will come : but woe nnlo him, thmugli whom they come ! It were Iretter 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast into 
the sea than that he .should offend one of these little ones. Take heed to 
yourselves : if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and if he 
repent, forgive him. And if lie tresiiass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, 1 rei»ent; thou shalt 
forgive him. And the ajio.stles said unto the hord, Increase our faith. 
And the hord said. If ye had faith as a grain of mustard .seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree. Be thou ])lucked u]) by the root, and lie thou 
planted in the sea : and it should oliey you. But which of you, having a 
servant plowhig or feeding cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the field. Go and sit down to meat ? And will not rather say unto 
him, Make ready wherewith I may su]), and gird thyself, and serve me, 
till I have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shaft eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were commanded 
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him ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when yc shall have done all those 
things which arc commanded j^ou, say. We are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which was our duty to do. 

‘And he spake a parable unto them to thin r«h tliat men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; saying. There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not ('.od, neither regarded man : and there was a widow in that 
city ; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. 
And he would not for a while : but afterward he said within himself. Though 
I fear not (lod, nor regard man ; yet because this widow troubleth me, 
I will avenge her, lest by her continued coming she weary me. And the 
Lord said, Hear what the unju.st judge saith. And shall not God avenge 
his own elect, which cry day and niglit unto him, though he bear long 
with them ? I tell >011 that he will avenge them s])eedily. Nevertheless 
when the ,‘^on of man cometh shall he find faith on the earth ? 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in themselves 
tliat they were righteous, and despised otliers : Two men went up into the 
temple to pray ; the one a Ifiiarisee, and the other a publican. The 
Pharisee stood and i)rayed thus with himself : God I thank thee that I am 
not as other men arc, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub¬ 
lican. 1 fast twice in the week. I give tithes of all that 1 possess. And 
the ])ublican, standing afar ofl', would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote ujk)!! his breast, saying God be mercifid to me a sinner. 
I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other ; 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted. 

And they brought unto him also infants, that he would touch them : 
but when his disci]des saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said. Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not : for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto 5’'ou, Whoso¬ 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein. 

And a certain ruler asked him, saying. Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou me 
good ? none is good save one, that is, God. Thou knowest the command¬ 
ments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear 
false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother. And he said. All these 
have I kept from my^ yontli up. Now wlien Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him. Yet lackest thou one thing ; sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, 
follow me. And when he heard this, he was very sorrowJul: for he was 
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very rich. And rvlien Jesus suw tlial he was very sorrowful, he said, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! hor it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they tBat heard ;/ said, Who then can be 
saved ? And he said, The things which are imixissilde with men are possible 
with God. Then Teter said. To, we haw* left all, and followed thee. 
And he said nnto them. Verily I say unto you. There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, who shall not receix'e manifold more in his present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

‘lie said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his ten servants, 
and delivered them ten ])ounds, and said nnto them, Occujiy till I come. 
But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, saying. We will 
not have this »/an to reign o\ er us. And it came to pass, that when he was 
returned, liaving received the kingdom, then he commanded these servants 
to be called unto him, to whom he had given the money, that he might know 
how much every man had gained Iry trading. Tlien came the first, saying, 
Lord thy ])OMnd liath gained ten ])Ounds. And he said nnto him, Well, thou 
good scr\-ant ; Irecause thou hast been faithful in a \'ery little, liave thou 
authoritr* over ten cities. And the second came, saying. Lord, thy ])ound 
hath gained five ])ounds. ,\nd he said likewise to him. Be thou also ov'er 
five cities. And another came saying, Tord behold hei'c is thy pound, which 
T have ke])t laid up in a iiajrkin : for 1 feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man : thou takest u]) that thou layedst not down and reapest 
that thou didst lufi: sow. And he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, Ikon wicked serr ant. 'riiou knewest that 1 was an aus¬ 
tere man, taking u]> that 1 laid not down, and reaping that 1 did not sow : 
wherefore then, gavest not thou my money into the Irank, that iit my coming 
I might have reciuired mine own with usury ? And he said unto them that 
stood by. Take from him the pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds. 
And they said unto him. Lord, he hath ten pounds. I'or 1 say unto you, 
That unto every one which hath shall be given ; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine 
enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me. 

tAnd the chief priests and the scrilies the same hour sought to lay 
hands on him ; and they feared the people : for they j)erceived that he had 
spoken this parable against them. And they watched him, and sent forth 
spies, which should feign themselves just, men, that they might take hold 

\ 
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of his words, that so they might deliver him unto the jxjwer and authority 
of the governor. And they asked him, saying. Master we know that Ihou 
sayest and teaehest rightly, neither aeeeptest thou the i)erson of any, but 
teaehest the way of (lod truly : Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Ca'sar, 
or no? But he pereeived their eraftiness, and .sair1 .oi',,,, ihem. Why tempt 
ye me ? vShew me a ])enny. Who,se image and su])er.scri])tion hath it ? 
They answered and said, Ciesar’s. And he said unto them. Render there¬ 
fore unto Cscsar the things which Ire Cajsar’s, and unto (>od the things 
W'hich be God’s. And they could not take hold of his words before the 
l)eo])le : and they marvelled at his answ'er, and held their jreace. Then 
came to him certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is any re¬ 
surrection : and tlie>- asked him, saying. Master, Mo.ses wrote unto us. If 
any man’s brother die, having a wife and he die without children, that 
his brother should take his wife, and raise U]) .seed unto his brother. There 
were therefore se\’en bretliren, and the lirst took a wdfe, and died without 
children. And the .second took her to wife, and he died childless. And the 
third took her ; and in like manner the seven also: and they left no children 
and died. Last of all the woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrec¬ 
tion whose wife of them is she ? for seven had her to wife. And Jesus 
answering said unto them, The children of this world marry, and are given 
in marriage : but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more : for they are equal unto the angels ; and are 
the children of God, being the children of the resurrection. Now that the 
dead are raised, even Moses shewed at the Inish when he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob, h'or 
he is not a God of the dead, but of the living : for all live unto him. Then 
certain of the scribes answering said, Master, thou hast w'ell said. 

♦And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And he saw also a certain })oor widow casting in thither twm 
mitc.s. And He said. Of a truth I sa}' unto you, that this i)oor wddow hath 
cast in more than they all : for all these liave of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God : but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that 
she had. 

tThere wns a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews : the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him. Rabbi, w'c know 
that thou art a teacher come from God : for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, exce])t God be wdth him. Jesus answ'ered and said unto 
him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Kxcept a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him. How can a man l>e 
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l)orii wlicii lie is old ? cuii lie enter tlie second time intf) Ins iiiotlier s woinli, 
and be born? Jesus answered, Verily, \ erily, 1 say unto thee, Ivxcept a 
man be born of'waler and of the v^iiirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of 
the vSjiirit is sjhrit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye nutst be born 
again. The wind liloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it couieth, and whither it goeth : so is 
everv one that is liorn of the v'^])irit. Nicodeinus answered and said unto 
him, How can these things lie ? Jesus answ ered and said unto him, Art thou 
a ma,ster of Israel, and knowest not these things ? \'cril\-, \-erily, I say unto 
thee, We .s]x>ak tliat we do know, and festih’ that we ha\-e .seen ; and ye 
receive not our witness. If I Jiax’c told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall > e lielieve if I tell you of heavenly things ? And no man hatli 
a.scendeci up to hearen, but he that came down from liearen, even the vSon 
of man which is in heaven, And as Moses lifted u]) the serpent in the wilder¬ 
ness, even so must the ."^on of man be lifted uii : that w hosoer cr believetli 
in him should not iierisli, but have eternal life. I'or God so lo\ ed the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him .should 
not perish, but have everlasting life, h'or God .sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world ; Init that the world through him might be 
saved. lie that believeth on him is not condemned ; but he tliat belicweth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. Tor every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometli to the light, lest his deeds should be rejrroved. But he 
that doeth truth eometh to the light, that his deeds inav be made manifest, 
that they are wrought in God. 

*But the hour conieth, and now is, when the true worshipjrers shall 
worship the I'ather in spirit and in truth ; for the Bather seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a vSpirit : and they that warrship him must w’orship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

tLabcur not for tlie meat which ])crisheth, Init for that meat wdiich 
endureth unto eveilasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you ; 
foi him hath God the Bather sealed. 

+And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman taken 
in adultery , and wdien they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, 
Master, this woman rvas taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses 
in the law commanded us, that such should be stoned ; but what sayest 
thou ? Ihis they said, teinjAing him, that they might have to accuse him. 
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l'.ut Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the though 

in' heard Ihem not. vSo when they continued askin" .,e lifted up 

iiiinself, and said unto them, He that is without ‘‘.i you let him first 

east a stone at her. And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. 

they wliich heart] it being eoindeted by their own eonseience, went 
out one ])>• one, Iteginning at the eldest, even unto the last ; and Jesus 
was left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had 
lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
wliere are those thinc’ accusers ? hath uo man condemned thee ? She said, 
No man, l/ird. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I condemu thee ; 
go, and sin no more. 

*And Jesus said, h'or judgijicnt 1 am come into this world, that 
they which see not might sec ; and that they which see might be made 
blind. And sonic of the Pharisees which were with him heard these words, 
and said unto him, .\re we l)lind .also? Jesus said unto them. If ye were 
blind, ye should have no sin : but now ye say. We see ; therefore your 
sin remaincth. 

tl am the true \iue, and my Idither is the huslraiidman. Every 
luanch in me lliat beareth not fruit he taketh away ; and every branch 
that bcarcth fruit, he ])urgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. Now 
A C arc clean through the word whiclt I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, 
and I in you. As the Irranch cannot bear fruit of itself, excejrt it abide 
in the vine ; no more can ye, exce])t ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
arc the branches : he that al.)ideth in me, and I in him, the same briugeth 
forth much fruit : for without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather them, 
and c.ast iliein in the fire, and they are burned. If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my h'ather glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciple. As the h'ather hath loved me, so have I loved you : 
continue ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, j’e shall abide 
in my love ; e\'en as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide 
in his love. These things have I spoken unto you, that my joj' might 
remain in you, and that your joy might Ire full. This is my commandment. 
That ye love one another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are rny friends, 
if ye do w hatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call you not servants ; 
for the servant knoweth not wdiat his lord doeth : but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I liar'e heard of my Father I have made known 
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unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruits 
should remain ; that whatsoever 3 e shall ask of the Father in my name, 
he may give it you. These things I command you, that ye love 
one another. 
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AN APPEAL, &c., &c. 


In periisinji; the twentieth number of “The Friend of India,’’ I felt 
as much sur]rrised as disappointed at some remarks made in that magazine 
b)’ a gentleman under the signature of “A Christian Missionary’’, on a late 
publication entitled, “'riie Prcce])ts of Jesus’’; and also at some observations 
of a similar nature on the same su])jcct by the liditor of that publication. 
Before however I attempt to iiKjuire into the ground upon which their 
objections to the work in (jnestion are founded, I humbly beg to appeal 
to the public against the nnchristianlike, as well as uncivil manner in which 
the Pklitor had adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing 
])ersonality, and applying the term of heathen to the Compiler. 1 say un- 
chnstiatdike manner, becattsethe Editor, by making use of the term heathen, 
has, 1 i)rcsunie, violated truth, charity, and liberality, which are essential 
to Christianity in every sense of the word. I'or there are only two methods 
by which the character of the Compiler as a heathen, or as a believer in one 
true and living Cod, can be satisfactorily inferred. The most reasonable 
of the two modes is to confine such inquiries to the evidence contained 
in the subject of review, no mention of the name of the compiler being 
made in the publication itself. Another mode, which is obviously inappli¬ 
cable in such discussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his 
opinions from a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With 
respect to the first source of exddence, the following ex])ressions of the 
Compiler’s sentiments are found in the introduction : “A notion of the 
existence of a sui)remc, sui)erintending Power, the Author and Preserver 
of the harmonious sx’stem, who has organized and who regulates such an 
infinity of celestird and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of that Law 
whicli teaches that man should do to others as he would wisli to be done by, 
reconcile us to human nature, tkc.” “This simple code of religion and 
morality, (meaning the Precepts of Jesus,) is so admirably calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, fe.,’’ “so well 
fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to God, to themselves, and to society,’’ and “so confor¬ 
mable to the dictates of human reason, divine revelation, &c.” These expre¬ 
ssions are calculated, in my humble o])inion, to convince every mind not 
biassed by prejudice, that the Compiler believed not only in one God, whose 
nature and essence is beyond human com])rehension, but in the truths 
revealed in the Christian system. I should hope neither the Reviewer 
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nor the Kditor can be justified iu inferring the heathenism of the Compiler, 
from the facts of his extracting and juiblishing the moral doctrines of the 
New Testament, under the title of "A (hiide lo peace and happiness”- hi< 
styling the Precepts of Jesus, a code of religion and morality- his believing 
('.od to be the Author and Preserver of the universe—or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race iu 
the discharge of all the duties reiphred of them. 

Neither, I trust, can his sejiarating the moral sayings of Christ from 
the m\ sterious dogmas and historical jiarts of the New 'J'estainent, under the 
impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disi>utes of free-thiukers 
and anti-chri.stians with whicic this ]sirt of the world is unfortunately 
Idled ; nor his o))inion that this simjile code of morality would be more 
likely to attract tlie notice and resjH'ct of such men, and to guide their 
mind into the paths of peace and hajipiness, than if inesented to them in 
conjunction with other matter against which tlieir education has tauglit 
them to revolt ; justly suliject him, in the o]>inion of the most orthodox 
Christians, to the epithet a])i)lied to him by the P.ditor. If they do, I cannot 
see how the same condemnation can be s^iared to numerous jmblications 
of extracts from the Old and tlie New Testaments, made and sent forth 
by several Christian authors, under \ arious designations and for different 
purjio.scs. 

With respect to the latter mode of seeking er ideuee, howe\ er unjnsti- 
lied the Pklitor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is safe in ascribing 
the collection of these Precepts to Rannnohun Roy ; who, although he was 
born a Prahmun, not only renounced idolatry at a \ery early jieriod of his 
life, but published at that time a treatise in Arabic and Persian against that 
system ; and no sooner acquired a tolerable knowledge of English, than 
he made his desertion of idol worship known to the Christian world by his 
English publication- a renunciation that, I am .sorry to say, brought severe 
difficulties u]nm him, by exciting the disjileasureof his jiareiits, and .subject¬ 
ing him to the dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the 
hatred of nearly all his countrymen for several vears. 1 tlierefore jiresume 
that among his declared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to ajijily the desig¬ 
nation of heathen to him ; but I am sure, that the resiiect he entertains 
for the very name of Christianity, w'hich the Tvditor of the “iM iend of India,” 
seems to profess will restrain him from retorting on that lulitor, although 
there may be differences of oiiinion between them that might be thought 
sufficient to justify the use towards the Editor of a term no less offensive. 
The Editor perhaps may consider himself justified by numerous jirecedents 
amongst the several partisans of different Christian sects in a])])lying the 
name of Heathen to one who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his princi])al 
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guide ill matters of religious and civil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow 
the appellation of heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and 
Protestants do not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; 'friiii- 
tarians deny the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort 
by stigmatizJng the worshiiiiiers of tlie Son of man a P.igans who adore a 
created and dependent P.ciiig. \'ery dilTereiil conduct is inculcated in 
the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one who performed 
cures in the name of Jesus, yet refused to follow the A’lostles ;—he gave 
a rebuke, saying, “lie that is not against us is on our ])art.” Mark, ch. 
ix, vcr. 4(1. The Comiiiler, having obviously in view at least one object 
in common w ith the Reviewer and I'jditor, that of procuring resiiect for the 
Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from 
jirofessed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Com])iler of the Precepts of Jesus will, however, I doubt not, 
give jireference to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no retalia¬ 
tion even ipton enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human jiassions and the 
exanpjle of the liditor of the “friend of India . 

•1. The Ivlitor of the “friend of India," and the respected Reviewer, 
lioth not only disap])rove alisolutely the plan adopted by the Compiler 
ill sejiaratiiig the morid doctrines of the P)Ooks of the New Testament ascrib¬ 
ed to the four livaiigelists Iroin the mysteries and historical matters there¬ 
in contained, tint e\ en blame him as an injurer of the cause of truth ; and 
for such disa])]'robation they assign several reasons ; -first, rtie Reviewer 
says, the sup])ositioii of the moral sayings being suflicient for salvation, 
inde])eiideiit of the dogmas, is, (as he notes in iiage 2(),) radically false ; 
and that it is i)resum])tioii of him (the coniyiiler) to think himself (inalilied 
to judge, iiide])eiuleiitly of the Divine Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantageous ior the happiness of mankind. If indeed the Rcview'cr 
understands by the word moral what relates to conduct only with reference 
to man, it cannot apply to those Prece])t5 oi Jesus, that teach the duty 
of man to Cod ; which however the Reviewer will find included in the collec¬ 
tion of the Prece])ts of Jesus liy the Com])iler : but a slight attention to the 
scope of the Introduction might have convinced the Reviewer, that the 
sense in which the word moral is there used, whether rightly or otherwise, 
is rjuite general, and aiiplies equally to our conduct in religious as in civil 
matters. Without attaching this meaning to the term 'moral doctrines’, 
the whole of the concluding sentence must appear absurd, where it is said, 
“This simple code is well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to Uod, to themselves, and to 
society.” This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great numlier 
of passages in the treatise in que.stion, which yioint out the appropriate 
mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It is however too true 



to be denied, that the Comi)iler of those moral precepts se])arated them 
from some of the dogmas and other matters, chiefly under the supposi¬ 
tion, that they alone were a suflicient guide to secure ]>eace and happiness 
to mankind at large- a position that is entirely founded on and supported 
by the express authorities of Jesus of Nazareth a denial of wdiich woifld 
imifly a total disavowal of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as 
found amongst these ])rece])ts, here iollow ; Mallhcic, ch. xxii, beginning 
with verse .‘$7 : “fesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the I/ord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. flS : 
This is the first and great commandment. .‘fl> : And the .second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 40 : On thesk two 
COMMANDMICNTS HANG AI,I, THE TaW' AND THE I’KOnilETS.” Mark, cll. xii, 
beginning with verse 20 ; “And Jesus answered him. The first of all the 
commandments is. Hear, O Israel, The J.,ord our God is one i.,ord. h) : Ihou 
slialt love the Jarrd thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment. 
:$1 : And the seeond is namely this : Thou shalt love thy neighbour 

as thyself. 1'here is no other commandment greater than these. :{2 ; 
And he said unto him. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there 
is one God, and there is none other but he. .‘i.'i : And to love him with 
all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. fl4 ; And when Jesus saw that he an¬ 
swered discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God Mallhac, ch. vii, verse 12 : “Therefore all things whatsoever 
you would that men should do to 3 'ou, do v'c even so to them ; THIS 
IS THE I,aw and TH]v Tkoi'HETS.” Ch. V, 17 : “Think not that 1 am come 
to destroy the Taw or the Ihojihets ; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” Luke, ch. X, beginning with verse 25 : “And behold, a certain 
Lawyer stood u]) and tempted him , saying, Master, w hat shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 20 : lie said unto him. What is written in the Law ? How 
readest thou ? 27 : He answering said. Thou shalt love the I.a.)rd thy God 
W'ith all thy heart, and with all thy strength, and with all tly mind ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. 28 : And he said unto him. Thou hast answ-ered 
right. This do and thou shalt live.” The Saviour meant of course 
by the words Laiv and Prophets all the commandments ordained by divine 
authority, and the Religion revealed to the Prophets and observed by them, 
as is evident from Jesus’s declaring those commandments to afford perfect 
means of acquiring eternal life, and directing men to follow' them accord¬ 
ingly. Had any’other doctrine been requisite to teach men the road 
to peace and hai)pincs.s, Jesus could not have iironoimced to the Lawyer, 
■‘This do and thou shalt live”. It was the characteristic of the office 
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of Christ to teach men, that forms and ceremonies were useless tokens of 
respect for God, compared with the essential ])roof of obedience and love 
towards him evinced by the practice of beneticence towards their fellow- 
creatures. The compiler, lindijig these commandments given as including 
all the revealed law, and the whole system of ^ m adopted by the 
lho])hets and re-established and fulfilled ijy Jesus himself, us the means to 
accpiire Peace and Ha])piness, was desirous of giving more full publicity in 
this country to them, and to the subsidiary moral doctrines that are intro¬ 
duced by the Saviour in detail. Placing also imjrlicit confidence in the 
truth of his sacred commandments, to the ol)ser\ance of which we are 
directed by the same teacher, (John, ch, xiv, vcr. la, “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.’’ V’er. 24, “Me that loveth me not. kee^ieth not my 
sayings,”) the Compiler never hestitated in declaring, (page 1.) a “belief 
in God, and a due regard to that law, ‘Do unto others as you would wish 
to be done b\',’ render our existence agreeable to ourselves, and jnofitable 
to the rest of mankind.” It may now lie left to the ])ul)lic to judge, whether 
or not tlie charge of arrogance and i)resumptir)n which the Reviewer 
has imputed to the Com])iler, under the idea that he preferred his own 
judgment to that of the Saviour, lie justly a])plicable to him. 

!). The respected Reviewer argues in ])age 2(i, that there are two 
important points, a knowledge of which is not to be acaphred by following 
the moral i)rece])ts of Christ, but which are essential to the attainment of 
true peace of mind ; they being entirely founded (as he alleges) upon the 
dogmas and histories, viz. how to obtain, 1st, the forgiveness of sins and the 
favour of God ; and 2ndly strength to overcome human jiassions, and to 
keej) the conimandinents of God. These ])recepts separated from tlie 
mysterious dogmas and historical records appear, on the contrary, to the 
Com])iler to contain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct 
mankind in their ci\'il duties, but also the be.st and only means of obtaining 
the forgivene.ss of our sins, the favour of God, and .strength to overcome our 
yiassions, and to kee|.) his commandments. I therefore extract from the same 
com])ilation, a fev\ ])assages of that greatest of all Pro])hets who was 
sent to call sinners to repentance ; a due attention to which will, I hope, 
satisfy the respected Reviewer on those two ])oints. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 3 : 
“Kxcept ye repent, ye shall all likewi.se perish.” Ch. xv, ver. 7, 10 : “I 
say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaxen over one sinner that 
reiieuteth, more than over ninety and nine persons who need no repen¬ 
tance. I say unto you, there is joy in the [ireseiice of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” Maiihew, ch. ix, 13 : "I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Ch. xviii, ver. II ; “I'or the 
.Soil of man is come to save that which was lost.” Luke, ch. v, ver. 32 : 
“I came not to call the righteous, but .sinners to reiientance.” Which 
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iayings are conrinnalory of what is taiiglil in i.zckid, eh. x\iii, ver. .‘(0 : 
‘Repent and turn yoursc*l\'es from all your transgressions, so iiii(|uity shall 
lot be your ruin.” Sec also the irarable of the prodigal son, where the mercy 
>f God is illustrated by the exanijile of a father jiardoning tire transgressions 
rf his rejienting sou. Kumeroiis jiassages of the ()ld ami the New Testament 
:o the same effect, which might iill a xailume, distincilx’ promise us that 
-he forgiveness of God and tlie favour of his divine majesl y may Ire oirtained 
ry sincere repentance, as reijuired of sinners 1)\' the Redeemer. 

As to the second ])oint, that is ; How to lie enabled to oxercome 
jur jrassions, and keep the commandimnits of God : - xxe are not left un- 
rrovided for in that resjrect, as our gracious Sax iour lias jnomised ex ery 
strength and jroxxer as nccessarx' conse(|nences ol earnesi ])raxer and hearty 
le.sire. MaUkew, ch. vii, ver. 7, and Luke, eh. xi, xer. !), R! : “.Ask and it 
’hall be gix’cn you, seek and ye shall lind, knock and it slndl be opene!l unto 
you. II ye then, beingevil.knoxx hoxvtogixf good gifts unto xdur children, 
row much more shall your father which is in heaven give good things to 
-hen that ask him.” An/iC,- 011 . xi, x er, !i : ”1 say unlo \ on, .\sk and it sliall be 
pven you. After a due attention to these and to miinerous jiassages 
rf the same effect, no one xvho Ixeliexes in the dixdne message of JesusOf 
Nazareth, or even in the truth of his doctrine (uily can be at all at a loss to 
•ind adeijuate means of attaining those two ends, jnstlx- considered to be 
most essential by the Kexdexver. 


4. The Reviewer imputes to the Comi)iler, error in exalting the 
value of the moral doctiines above that of the historical f.icts and dogmas 
contained m the New Testament. Tliis imputation, I Inunblx- maiiitain, 
can be of no xveight or force against the authority of jesus himself, as (pioted 
in the above texts ; which clearlx- shew , that there is no other means of 
attaining eternal life except the ])erformance of our duties towards God 
m obeying his commandments. That the aim and object of all the command¬ 
ments of God is to teach us our duty towards our fellow-creatures max' Ire 
gathered from a hundred irassages of Si;ri])ture, of which ])erha]).s the 
follovxnig may suffice. Mallhar, ch. xxxy ver. : "When the Son 

of man .shall come in his glory, and all the holv angels with liim, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glorx. And Irefore him shall be gathered all 
nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divi- 
deth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the king sav unto ti.em on 
his right hand Come, ye blessed of my bather, inherit the kingdom ])re])ared 
for you from the foundation of the world, b'or I was an hungered and ve 
gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in : naked and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited 
me . I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 
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answer him, saying, Lord, when saw wc thee an hungered and fed thee ? 
or thirsty, and gave tliee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in ? or naked, and clollied Ihee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? And tlie king shall answer an ’ ly unto them, 
Verily 1 say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my hrethren, ve have done it unto me. Then shall he say unto 
them also on the left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
])re])ared forthedex'il and his angels, h'or I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat ; I was thirst\'. and ye gave me no drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in : naked, and ye clothed me not : sick, and in 
jirison, and ye \isited me not. Then shall they also answer him .saying, 
lyord, when saw we thee an liiingered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick or in ])rison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them, saying, \'erilv I sa\' unto \ (>u, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of tliese, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlast¬ 
ing jiunislnnent : hut tlie righteous into life eternal.” In this description 
of the da\- of judgineiit it is clearly announced, that the merciful Father 
of the uniwrse accepts as manifestation of lo\'e towards liimself, everv 
act of eliarit>' and henelicence ])erf('rined towards Ids creatures : (.'see 
te.xt already (pioted. MuUhrn', eh. \’ii, \'er. 12.) .\nd a])])arentlv to coun¬ 
teract by anticiiiation the erroneous idea that such conduct might be dis- 
jiensed with, and reliance jilaced on a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, 
or of the .'saxionr, the following declaration seems to liave Ireen uttered. 
MiillliCa-. eh. \'ii, \ er. 2l-2(i : 'Not every one that saith unto me. Lord! 
Lord ! sliall enter into the kingdom of heiiven, but he that doeth the will 
of my h'atlier w lio is in hea\ en. Manx- w ill s.iy unto me in that day. Lord ! 
Lord ! ha\'e we not prophesied in thy name : in thy name have cast out 
devils; and in thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me ye that w'ork ini- 
(|uity. Therefore w hosoever heareth these suvin^s of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house U]K)n a rock. And 
e\ery one that heareth these stiviii^s of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, who built his house ujuni the sand.” Matthew, 
ch. .xii, aU ; "Whosoever shall do the will of my h'ather who is in heaven, 
the .same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” Luke, ch viii, ver. 21; 
“My mother and ni\’ Inetlireii are the.se which hear the word of God and do 
it.” Ch. xi, ver. 27, 2S : "Llessed is the womb (said a certain woman 
to Jesus) that hare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked : but he said. 
Yea, ratlier blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
John, ch. XV, \’er. 1(» If he keej) my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love ; even as I have keid my h'ather’s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” What then are TiiosM s.wiNC.s, tire obedience to wdiich is so 
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absolutely commanded as indisi)ensable and all-sufllcient to those who 
desire to iidierit eternal life ? 'riiev are not other than the blessed and 
benign moral doctrines taught in the sermon on the mount, (contained 
in the Tdli, 6th, and 7th clia])ters of Matthew,) which include therefore 
every duty of man, and all that is necessary to salvation ; and they exjircssly 
exclude mere i)rofession or belief, from those circumstances which (lod 
graciously admits as giving a title to eternal hap])iness. Neither in this, 
nor in anv other ])art of the New Testament can we find a commandment 
similarly en joining a know ledge of any of the mysteries or liistorical relations 
contained in those books. It is besides plaitdy stated, that but a very small 
portion of the works of Jesus ha\e been handed down to ns l.)y the Evan¬ 
gelists. John savs at the eoncinsioii of hi^ gos]>el, eh. xxi, ver. 2.7, “There 
are also main- oth(“r things wliicli Jesus did, the which if they should l)c 
written e\'erv one, 1 sn])])ose the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.’’ On the other hand we cannot doidrt. tliat the 
whole s])irit of his doctrines has been laithfnlh' and fully recorded. The 
reason of tliis appears ol)\ions miracles must ha\ e had a ])owerful clTect 
on the niiiuls of those who witnessed them, and who without some sucli 
evidence were dis])osed to (|uestion the authority of the teacher of those 
doctrines, jvltii, eh. x, ver. 2." : “The works that 1 do in my bather’s 
name, they bear witness of me.’’ Vers. 27, 2S ; “If I do not the works 
of my bather, believe me not. lint if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works.’’ Mad his doctrines of themsebes made their due 
impression, the aid of miracles woidd not have l)een reiiuisite, not had 
recourse to. In this comitrw the bare report of such miracles could have 
given no support to the weight of the doctrines ; for as the Comi)der has 
stated in his Introduction, miracles infinitely more wonderful are related 
of their goods and saints, on authorities that the Hindoos must deem 
superior to those of the A])ostles. 

We are taught Ity re\elation, as well as education, to ascribe to 
the Deity the perfection of those attributes which are esteemed excellent 
amongst mankind. And according to those ideas it must surely ap])ear 
more consistent with the justice of the Sovereign Rider, that he should 
admit to mercy those :)f his subjects who, acknowledging his authority, 
have endeavoured to obey his laws : or shewn contrition, when they have 
fallen short of their duty and love ; than that he should select for favour 
those whose claims rest on haiJiig acejuired i)articular ideas of his nature 
and of the origin of his Son, and of what afflictions that Son may have suffered 
in behalf of his people. If the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist 
both authority and common sense, I must Ire content to take leave of them 
wJth the following words, {Luke, eh. xvi, ver. 21 :) “And he said unto him, 
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If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” 

5. The Reviewer observes (in page 24) with every mark of dis¬ 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Tutrodiiction, that 
the dogmatical and historical matters are rather i alculated to do injury. 
The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily occurrences and obvious 
facts which led him to remark (in the introduction,) that “historical and 
some other passages are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and 
anti-christians, especially miraculous relations which are mucli less wondertul 
than the fabricated tales handed down to the natives of Asia and to jirove 
what the Compiler stated, I hutnlrly entreat any one to refer to the numerous 
volumes written Iry persons unattached to any of the established Churches, 
against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas of Christianity. 
It has been the different interpretations of the dogmas that have given rise 
to such keen dis])utes amongst the followers of Jesus. Thej* have not only 
destroyed harmony and union l)etween one sect of Christians and another, 
and continue to do so l.)nt in past times have even caused continual wars 
and frequent bloodshed to rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between 
Christians and infidels. A .slight reference to the histories of Chri.stian 
countries, will, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction upon this head. 
Besides, the Conqiiler, residing in the same sjiot wdicre liuropeaii missionary 
gentlemen and others for a period of u]iwards of twenty years have been, 
with a \'icw' to ])roinote Christianity, distributing in vain amongst the natives 
numberless copies of the conqilete Bible, written in different languages, 
could not be altogether ignorant of the causes of their disapiDoiritrnent. 
He, however, never doubted tlieir zeal for the iirouiulgatiou of Christianity, 
nor the accuracy of their statement with regard to immense sums of money 
being annually expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of the .Scrip¬ 
tures ; but he lias seen with regret, that they have completely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas and mysteries 
tauglit in Christian churches to people liy no inea ns prejiared to receive them ; 
and that they have been so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts 
to enlighten the natives of India, as to address the instructions to them in the 
same waj^ as if they w'cre reasoning wdth persons brought up in a Christian 
country, wdth those dogmatical notions indiibed from their infanc 5 ^ The 
consequence has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by 
the perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratuitously, 
exchange them very often for blank paper ; and generally use several of the 
dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark of slight in an irreverent 
manner, the mention of w^hich is repugnant to my feelings. Sabat, an 
eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, w'hom our divines supposed 
that they had converted to Christianity, and whom they of course instructed 
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in all the dogmas and doctrines, M'rote a few years ago a treatise in Arabic 
against those very dogmas, and jirinted himself and piilrlished several hun¬ 
dred co])ies of this work ; and another Mnsalman, of the name of Ena’et 
Ahmiul, a man of respectable family, who is still alive, speedily returned to 
Muhammadanism from Christianity, ])leading that he had not been able to 
reconcile to his understanding certain dogmas which w’tre imparted to him. 
It has been owing to their liegiuning with, the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at lirst sight ap])ear incredible, that notwith¬ 
standing every exertion on the ])art of our di-eincs, I am not aware that w'e 
can find a single rcs])ectable Mnsalman or Hindoo, who was not in want of 
the common comforts of life, once glorified with the truth of Christiauit}^ 
constantlv adhering to it. Of the few hundred natives who have been 
nominally converted to Christianity, and w ho ha\ e been generally of the most 
ignorant class, there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been 
allured to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of 
the truth and reasonalilcness of those dogmas ; as we find nearly all of them 
arc employed or fed l:n- their s])iritual teachers, and in case of neglect 
are a])t to manifest a relicllious s|)irit ; a circumstance which is well-known 
to the Comjiiler from several local facts, as well as from the following 
occurrence. About three years ago, the Coin|)iler, on his \ isit to an ivnglish 
gentleman, who is still residing in the ^■icinity ‘if Calcutta, saw a great 
number of Christian converts with a petition, which they intended to 
present to the highest Ecclesiastical authority, stating that their teachers, 
through false promises of advancement, liad induced them to give up 
their ancient religion. The Compiler felt indignant at their presumjition, 
and suggested to the gentleman as a friend, tlie ^irojiriety of not countenan¬ 
cing a set of men, who, from their owai declaration, seemed so unprincipled. 
The missionaries themselves are as well aware as the Conqiiler, that those 
very dogmas arc the points which the people alwa>'s select as the most 
profier for attack, both in their oral and written controversies with Chris¬ 
tian teachers ; all of which, if reciuired, the Compiler is jirepared to prove 
by the most un(|uestional)le testimony. 

Under the.se circumstances tlie Com])iler imblished such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, coru’eyiiig conviction with them, 
and liest calculated to lead mankind to universal love and harmony ; 
not dwelling uprm those matters, an observance of which is not absolutely 
ordained, and the interpretations of w'hich, instead of introducing ireace 
and happiness, have generally given rise to disputes and controversies. The 
Compiler has had no local influence nor power to promote any one’s interest, 
nor has he situations to give away, nor yet has he friends and colleagues 
to recommend others to their patronage. Humble as he is, he has there¬ 
fore adopted those measures which he thought most judicious to spread the 
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truth in an accejitatile manner ; l)Ut I am sorry to observe, that he has 
unfortunately and imex])ectedly met with opposition from those whom he 
considered the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject, h'rom 
what has already been advanced, the Reviewer mav oerceiv'e the reason 
why the pa.ssages extracted liy the Compiler from tne (tos])c1 of vSt. John 
should be com])aratively few. It, is from this source, that the most difficult 
to be com])rehended of the dogmas of the Christian religion have been 
principall}' drawn ; and on the foundation of passages of that writer, the 
interpretation of which is still a matter of keen discussion amongst the 
most learned and most yrious scholars in Christendom, is erected the mys¬ 
terious doctrine of three Codsin one Codhead, the origin of Muhammadanism, 
and the stumbling-ldock to the conversion of the more enlightened amongst 
the Hindoos. 

To im])ress in<»re strongly on the minds of those for w hom this coni- 
])ilation was intended, the doctrines taught by Jesus, the Compiler thought 
the \’aricd repetition of them by different but concurring reporters highly 
advantageous, as showing clearly that those doctrines were neither mis¬ 
represented nor misconceived b\' any of those Evangelists. 

(1. Nor is tile conduct of the Comiiiler in .selecting certain pa.ssages 
of the Scriptures for certain purposes singular ; for we see very often 
extracts from the Hilile, pulilishcd by the learned men of every sect of 
Christians, with a \ iew to the maintenance of particular doctrines. Chris¬ 
tian churches have selected jiassages from the Hible, which they conceive 
jiarticularly excellent, and well adajited for the constant perusal and study 
of the people of their respocti\x‘ churches ; and besides, it is the continual 
practice of every Chrisliaii teacher to choose from the whole Scriiiturcs 
such texts as he deems most imjiortant, for the purposes of illustrating 
them, and inqiressing them on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those 
teachers, if (luestioned as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign 
as their motive the \'er>- reason adojited liy the Compiler as his- the supe¬ 
rior importance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, mu.st be determined Viy those who will can¬ 
didly peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on the suliject, 
always bearing in mind the lesson jiractically taught by the vSa\-iour himself, 
of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. 
John, ch. xvi, ver. 12 ; “1 have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

Hindustan is a country, of which nearly three-lifths of the inhabi¬ 
tants are Hindoos, and two-lifths Musalmans. Although the professors 
of neither of these religions are possessed of such accom])lishments as are 
enjoyed by' Europeans in general, yet the latter portion arc well-known 
to be firmly' devoted to a beliel in one God, which has been instilled into 
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their minds from their infancy. 'I'he former (I mean the Hiiicloos) arc, 
witli a few exce])tions, immersed in gross idolatry, and in belief of the most 
extravagant description resj)C'Ctiiig futurity, anticjuity, and the iniratles 
of their deitie.s and saints, as handed down to tlicm and recorded in their 
ancient books. W eighnig tliese circuinstanccs, and anxious, fioni his long 
experience of religious coiitrovc'rs}’ with native^s, to avoid furtlier disputa¬ 
tion with them, the Compiler selected those I’recejrts of Jesus, the obe¬ 
dience to which he Irelieved most peculiarly re(|uired of a Christian, and such 
as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the religious horror of 
Muhammadans, or the scoffs of Hindoos. What benefit or peace of mind 
can we bestow upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
world, by communicating to him without prejiaratory instruction all the 
peculiar dogmas of Christianity ; such as those contained in verse 1st, 
chap, ist of St. John ; “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with god, and the Word was God ’’ ? Would they not find themselves 
at a I 0 .SS to reconcile this dogma to their uupre])ared understandings, viz. 
A is B and A is also with B ? Although the iuterjiretations given us of 
such texts b>' truly learned and candid dix iiies be ever so satisfactory, yet 
to those that are strangers to these explanations the>' cannot be intelli- 
gilile; nor can it lie exjieeted from the order of things, that each can happily 
lind at hand an able intmpvetei to whom he can ha\'e recourse for an ex¬ 
planation, whene\'er he may be involved in dilhculties or dtuibls. But as 
a great nuinber of missionary gentlemen may jierhaiis view the matter in 
a different light, and join the Kditor of the hViend of India, in accusing 
the Comjiiler as an injurer of the cau.se of truth, I doubt not that with a 
view' to avoid e\ ery jiossibility of such iinjmtation, and to jnevent others from 
attrilniting tlieir ill success to his interference with their duties, he w’ould 
gladly abstain from i)ublishing again on the same subject, if he could see 
in past experience anything to justify hopes of their success, h'rom what 
1 have alreadv- stated, I hope no one will infer that 1 feel ill-disposed towards 
the missionary establishments in this country. This is far from being tire 
case. I pray for their augmentation, and that their members may remain 
in the happy enjoyment of life in a climate .so generally inimical to Eu¬ 
ropean constitutions ; for in proportion to the increase of their number, 
sobriety, moderation, temperance, and good Irehaviour have been diffused 
among their neighbours as the necessary consecpiences of their com])any, 
conv’^ersation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the comjriler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by him, a cr)de of Religion 
and Morality, while, as the Reviewer sup])oses, they form only a code of 
morality and not of religion. It is already ex])laiued in paragraph 2nd, 
that tlic Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under the 
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(lenomiiiatiou of the moral sayings of the New Testament, taking the word 
moral in its wide sense, as including our conduct to Clod, to each other and 
to ourselves ; and to avoid the least jiossibility of misunderstanding the 
term, he has carefully particularized the sense in which he accepted that 
word by the latter sentence, “This simple code oi I<.eiigion and Morality, 
(meaning by the former, those precejits which treat of our duty to God, 
and by the latter, such as relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) 
is so admirably calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one God, &c.,” “and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, 
and to society, &c.” In conformity to the design thus expressed, he has 
collected all the sayings that have a tendency to those ends. The Compiler, 
liowever, observes with regret, that neither this language nor this fact, 
has afforded to the Reviewer satisfactory evidence of his intention nor 
sufficed to sa\'e him from the unexi)ected imputation of inconsistenc 3 a 

The Reviewer again (page 2!)) charges the Compiler with iuconsis- 
tencA^ in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his compilation. 
In reph’ to which 1 again entreat the attention of the respected Reviewer 
to that passage in the Introduction, in which the Compiler states the motives 
that have led him to exclude certain jiarts of the gospels from his publication. 
He there states, that it is on account of these passages being such as were 
the ordinary- foundation of the arguments of the opponents of Christianit}', 
or the sources of the interminable controversies that have led to heart¬ 
burnings and even bloodshed amongst Christians, that thcA- w'ere not includ¬ 
ed in his selection ; and they were omitted the more readilj’, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exjiosed to those objections, and are not unfamiliar to 
the minds of those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, are 
generally included in conformity with the avow'ed plan of the work— 
I)articulai'h- such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
the bcneficicnt Author of the universe, and to him wdiom he graciously 
sent to deliver those Precepts of Religion and Moralit^^ wdiose tendency 
is to promote universal jieace and harmony. 

8. In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in the Intro¬ 
duction as to a belief in the existence of God prevailing generally, the 
respected Reviewer advances three arguments:—1st, That millions of 
people believe in a plurality of Gods. 2ndly, That the majority of those 
enlightened jrersons who deny the truth of the Jewish and Christian Reve¬ 
lation are atheists. Ifrdly, That the very system of the Vedanta, which 
denies to God his moral attrilnites, is a refined and disguised atheism. 
I certainly admit that a great number of men and even men of profomrd 
learning and extensive abilities, are owing to their early education, literally 
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sunk in polytheism, an absurd and irrational system of religion. But the 
admission of a ])lurality of (lods does not amount to the denial of Ciodhead. 
A man, for instance, cannot be accused of having no notion of mankind, 
because lie is proved to believe in the existence of a plurality of indivi¬ 
duals. The Reviewer ought therefore to have confined himself to the 
remark, the truth of which will be readily admitted, that there are millions 
of people ignorant of tlie unity of (lod, the only doctrine consi.stent with 
reason and revelation. The a.stoiiishing eagerness of the learned amongst 
those, whose x>ractice and language are ])olvtheistical, to prefer their claim 
to be considered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence of the consistency 
of the sy.stcm of Monotheism with reason. Debased and despicable as 
is the belief oi the Hindoos in three hundred and thirty millions of gods, 
they pretend to reconcile this jiersnasiou with the doctrine of the unity 
of (lod ; alleging that the three hundred and thirty millions of gods, whom 
tliey enumerate, are subordinate agents, assnming various ofhees in pre- 
sendng the harmony of the imix’er.se under one Godhead, as iiniumerable 
rays issue from one sun. I am at a loss to trace the origin of his second 
argument, imputing atheism to the majorit\' of tho.se who deu\’ the divinitv 
of the Jewish and Chri.stian Revelation. l'()r notwithstanding rnv actjuain- 
tance with several Kuro])eaiis and Asiatics who doubt the jiossibility of 
Revelation, I have never met with one, to the best of m>- recollection, 
maintaining athei.srn, however widely they might differ from the Reviewer 
and the Compiler in a great many points of l)clicf relating to the Deity. 
The Reviewer perhaps may have met with some uuha])i)y freethinkers, 
who have professed doubts resjrccting the existence of a su])reme superin¬ 
tending Power--a circumstance with has jrrobably induced him to form this 
opinion ; but such rare instances can luive no force to set aside the credit 
of what the Compiler afhrms, that a belief in God prevails «c>tcrallv. Neither 
can I conscicnciously coincide with the resjiected Reviewer in his imi)uting 
atheism to the Vedanta system, under the supj)osition of its denying moral 
attributes to (fod ; nor can I help lamenting that religious prejudice should 
influence the Reviewer so much, as to make him apjdy the term of atheist 
towards a sect or to individuals wdio look u]) to the God of nature through 
his wonderful works alone ; for the Vedanta, in common with the Jewish 
and Christian Scri})tures, from the im])ossibilitj' of forming more exalted 
conceptions, constantly ascribes to God the perfection of those moral 
attiibutes which are considered among the human species excellent and 
sublime. Jo prove this I (juote one passage from each of the four Upani- 
shads of the Vedanta, which have already been translated into Kiiglish, 
Mundaka, Chap. 1, section 1 : “By him who knows all things collectively 
and distinctl}', whose knowledge and will arc the onlj^ means of his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates, are produced.” Katlng 
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chap. 5 : “God is eternal, among all the perishalrle universe ; and is the 
source of sensation among all animate existences; and he alone assigns 
to so many ol)jects their respective ])urposes.’’ Kenopanishad : “In a 
battle between the celestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former 
to defeat the latter.” And Ishopanishad • ' lie overspreads all crea¬ 
tures, is merely spiril. without the form either of a minute body or of an 
extended one, which is liable to im])ressi()n or organization. He is pure, 
perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, onmipresent, and the self- 
exi.steut. He has from eternity been assigning to all creatures their res- 
pcctivcs j)ur])().ses.” h'or further evidence, if required, I beg to refer the 
Reviewer to the rest of the original V'edantaworks that maybe found in the 
College library and in the missionary stores of books. It is, however, 
VTry true, that the Vedanta declares very often its total ignorance of the 
real nature and attributes of God. Kenopanishad, ver. 3 : “Hence no vision 
can approach him, no language can describe him, no intellectual power can 
compass or determine him : we know nothing how the Supreme Being 
shoidd be ex])lained,'’ iVe. It also represents God sometimes in a manner 
familiar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, cli. vii. .sect. I : 
“Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is his ears,” 
&c. But such declarations are not ])eculiar to the Vedanta doctrines, as 
these are found fre(juently in the Sacred Scri})turcs. Job xxxvi. 26 : 
“Behold God is great, and we know him not,” Ch. xxxvii. 23 ; “Touching 
the Almighty we cannot find him out : his greatne.ss is unsearchable.” 
The Scriptures also represent God in the same familiar and ligurative manner 
as is found in the Vedanta. God is affirmed to have made man in his own 
image, after his own likeness. The angels always behold God’s face in heaven. 
In the Old Testament, as well as in the New, God is represented as repenting 
of his works, as being moved with anger, vexation, grief, joy, love and hate : 
as moving from i)lace to ])lace ; ha\-ing arms u ith hands and fingers ; 
a head, with face, mouth, tongue, eyes, nose, ears ; a heart, bowels, back, 
thighs, legs ; as seeing, lieing seen, si)eaking, and hearing, slumbering, 
waking, &c. No one capable of sound reasoning can for a moment imagine 
that these or any other descriptions of God are intended to convey literal 
notions of the unsearchable, incomprehensible Being. 

May God render religioir destructive of differences and dislike between 
man and man, and conducive to the peace and Union of mankind.—Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The contents of the following Treatise are included under these two 
propositions ist, That the Precepts of Jesus, which leach that love to 
God is niauifcsted in henehceiice tow.irds our fellow-creatures, are a suffi¬ 
cient Guide to Peace and Ha])pine.ss; and 2ndly, That that omnipresent 
God, who is the only proper object of religions veneration, is one and 
undivided in ])erson. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceix'c them to be alike founded on 
reason and rex elation, a])])ear to me t{) Ire almost as obvious truths as any 
abstract axiom, yet they are ojrjrosed in fact by a very large both’ of 
writers and teachers. I must therefore leave them to be decided niton bj' 
those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and lilieral attention on 
the arguments I have used in the succeeding jrages ;—and on their 
impartial judgment I confidently rely. 
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CHAPTER I 

General Defence of the Preceph tn (question 

Tpie observations contained in No. I of the Quarteriy Series of "The 
Phiend of India,” on the Introduction to "The Precepts of Jesus” 
as well as on their defence, termed. "An Appeal to the Christian Public,” 
are ha])pily expressed in so mild and Christian like a style, that they have 
not only afforded me ample consolation for the disappointment and vexa¬ 
tion I felt from the personality conveyed in the preceding Magazines, 
(Nos. 20 and 2.‘5,) but have also encouraged me to jnirsuc my researches 
after the fundamental ])rinci])les of Christianity in a maimer agreeable 
to my feelings, and with such respect as I should always wish to manifest 
for the situation and character of so worthy a person as the Editor of the 
Phiend of India. 

The Reverend lulitor labours in his Review to establish two points 
- -the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of the dogmas 
found in the scriptural writings ; and, 2ndly, the insufficiency of the com¬ 
piled Prcceids of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, unless accomparued 
with the imiiortant doctrines of the Godliead of Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Coinjiiler neither in his Introduction to the I’recepts of Jesus, 
nor in Ids defence of those Precepts, has expressed the least doubt as to 
the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments adduced by the learned 
Editor to demonstrate the truth and excellence of the authority on which 
they rest, are, I am inclined to tldnk, quite sujierfluous, and foreign to the 
matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Compiler, (in the Introduction,) 
for separating the Precepts from the abstruse doctrines and miraculous 
relations of the New Testament, are, that the former "are Hable to the 
doubts and disputes of P'reetldnkers and Anti-christians, and the latter 
are capable at best of carrying little weight with the natives of this part of 
the globe, the fabricated tales handed down to them being of a more 
wonderful nature.” 

These sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, founded 
as they are upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any disavowal 
or doubt of their truth. Besides, in applying the term "fabricated” to the 
tales received by the credulous Hindoos, the Compilei clearly evinced the 
contemptible light in wliicli he viewed these legends ; and in stating that 
the miracles of the Scriptures were subject to the doubts of "Freethinkers 
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and Anti-cliristians,” it can never fairly be supposed that he meant himself, 
or any other person labouring in the promulgation of Christianity, to be 
included in that class. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, that 
the compiled Precepts were not sufhcient to lead to salvation, I deeply 
regret tliat the iCditor should appear to have overlooked the authority of 
tlie gracious Author of tliis religion in the several passages cited by the 
Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond doubt the sufficiency of the 
Prece])ts in question to procure eternal life ; as it is almost impossible that 
so numerous quotations, spreading over a great part of the Aj)i)eal could 
have escaped his notice. The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to 
prove, that the compiled Preeepts w'oukl fall short of guiding to peace and 
happiness, only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
miracles and the doctrines of Christianity. But such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position he endeavours to maintain. 
I am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few passages already 
quoted, with some others, shewing that the compiled Precepts are sufficient 
to conduct the human race to happiness ; and I htindrly entreat to know', 
if I be persuaded to believe in the divine origin of those passages, and in 
the entire veracity of their author, how I am to reconcile their authority 
with the position maintained In- the learned lulitor, as to the insufficiency 
of the Precepts of Jesus to guide to peace and hap])ine.ss. Matthcxc, cb. 
xxii, beginning with vcr. .“I? ; “Jesus said unto him, 'I'hou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind; this is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt lo\'e thy ueighl)our as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the Projdiets.” Mark, 
ch. xii beginning wfith ver. 2h : “And Jesus an.swered him, The first of all 
the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou 
shalt love the I^ord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind and w'ith all thy strength ; this is the first command¬ 
ment. And the second is like, namely this. Thou shalt love thy neigli- 
bour as thyself. There is no other commandment greater than these.” 
Matthew, ch vii, 12 : “Therefore all things whatsoever you w'ould that 
men should do to you, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law' and 
the Prophets.” Luke, ch. x from vcr. 2r» ; “And behold a certain law'yer 
stood up and tempted him, saying Master, w'hat shall I do to inherit eter¬ 
nal life ? He said unto him. What is w'ritten in the I,aw' ? How' readest 
thou ? He answering, said : Thou shalt love the I^ord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. Thh do, and thou shall live.” Matthew, ch. vii, 
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ver. 21 : "Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day. Lord ! Lord ! 
have we not prophesied in thy name ; and in thy name have cast out 
devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them 1 never knew you ; depart fiuui me, ye that work ini¬ 
quity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ; 
and every one that hearetli these sayings of mine, and doeth them not 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand.” 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 27 : " Blessed is the womb (said a certain woman to 
Je.sus) that bare thee, and the paps w'^hich thou hast sucked ; but he said. 
Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
John, ch. XV, ver. 12 : "Tliis is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as 1 have loved you." Ver. 17 : "These tilings I command 
you, that ye love one another.” Ch. xiii, ver. 34 : “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ; ” 35 : "By this shall all men know that ye are 
my discijiles, if ye have love one to another.” Observing those two 
commandments, {Matthew, ch. xxii, ver. 37-39,) selected by the Saviour 
as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and sufficient means to 
produce ])eace and happiness to mankind, the Compiler never scrupled 
to follow' the exami)le set forth by Jesus himself in compiUng such pre¬ 
cepts as include those two commandments, and their subsidiary moral 
doctrines, as a true substitute of the Gospel, without intending to depre¬ 
ciate the rest of the Word of God. I regret that the Reverend Editor 
should have disapproved of this compilation, on the ground, that “it is 
of importance that every compilation be given as a sample of the Sacred 
Writings in all their excellence and importance, and not as a substitute 
for the whole.” 

The authority of St. Paul, the most exalted among primitive Chris¬ 
tians, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) “If righteousness come 
by the law', Christ is dead in vain,” is not, I presume, adequate to set 
aside, nor even ajqilicable to the express authority of the Author of Chris¬ 
tianity already quoted ; as tlie latter includes not only the Mosaic law, 
to wliich St. Paul alludes, but both law and religion, and is evident from 
the following passages : "Therefore all things whatever you would that 
men should do to you, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law and 
the Prophets.” "On these two commandments (to love God and to love 
our neighbours) hang all the Law and the Prophets.” Every one must 
admit, that the gracious Saviour meant by the words "the Law and the 
Prophets,” all the divine commandments found in the Scriptures, obedi- 
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ence to which is strictly required of us by the founder of that religion. 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 28 ; “Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keepit.” Jo/m, ch. xiv, ver. 15: “If you love me, keep my commandments.” 
Had the manifestation of love towards God with all our strength, 
and tow'ards our neighbours as ourselves, been practically impossible, 
as maintained by the Kditor, (]). 112) or had any other doctrines been 
necessary to lead to eternal life, Jesus of Na/areth, (in whose veracity, 
candour, and perfection, we have happily been persuaded to place implicit 
confidence), could not, consistently with his ofiicc as the Christ of God, 
have enjoined the lawyer to the ol)edicnce of those two commandments, 
and would not have promised him eternal life as the reward of 
such obedience ; {vide Luke, ch. x, ver. 28, “This do, and Ihou shall live") ; 
for a man posse.ssed of common sense and common humanity would not 
incite another to labour in vain by attcnqhing what was practically 
impossible, nor delude him with jnomises of a reward n])on conditions 
beyond his power to fulfil ; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all 
truth, and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind by his preach¬ 
ing and example, inculcate ])rece])ts that it was im])racticable to follow. 
Any commandment enjoining man to love God uith all his heart, and 
all liis strength, requires of us of course to direct our love towards him as 
the sole Bather of the Universe ; 1)ut does not amount to a prohilntion 
of the pursuits necessary for life, or to an ab.stineiice from love towards 
any other object ; for such love also is enjoined by the subse(iuent com¬ 
mandment. The following passages, John, ch. xiv, ver. 21, “He that 
hath my commandments and kee])eth them, he it is that loveth me : 
and he that loveth me .shall be loved of my B'ather ; and 1 will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him.” Ch. xv, ver. 10 : “If ye keep my com¬ 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : “Ve are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you,” &c., and many other passages of a 
similar impoK;, exhibit clearly, that love of and adherence to Jesus, can 
be evinced solely by obedience to the Dir ine commandments. But if 
tile observance of those commandments be treated as practically 
impossible, tlie love of Jesus and adlierence to him must likewise be so 
considered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only 
in theory. 

I appeal to the Reverend liditor himself, whether we are to set at 
defiance the exjiress commandment of Jesus, under the sui>position that 
manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impossible ? Yet 
this we must do, if we are to adopt the position of the liditor, found in his 
Review, page 111, “That the most excellent precepts, the most perfect 
law, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to take 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross meaning, I presume, the doctrine of 
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the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, as an atonement of the sins 
of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fairly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 
I should hope to be allowed to beg him to point out. in nrder to establish 
his po.sition, even a single passage pronotmcx'il l>y Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in such a doctrine of tlie cross, as all-sulhcicnt or indispensable 
for salvation ; so tliat his ])osition, thus supported, may be placed in 
competition with that founded on those j)assages which I have (pioted 
in the foregoing paragra])h, shewing both the indispensableness and the 
all-sufficiency of the excellent rrece])ts in (piestion to procure salvation ; 
and may impel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, which would 
in that case l)e shewn to subsist between the passages, declaring the all- 
sufficiency of the moral precei)ts ])reached by Christ for eternal life, and 
those that might l)e found to announce the indispensableness of the 
doctrine of the cro.ss for everlasting hapjtiness. 

It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so weak, 
and so ])rone to be led astray by tem])tations of tem])orary gratifica¬ 
tions, that the best and wi.sest of them fall far short of manifesting a strict 
obedience to the divine commandments, and are constantly neglecting the 
duty they owe to the Creator and to their fellow-creatures ; nevertheless, 
in reliance on numerous ])romises found in the sacred writings, we ought to 
entertain every hope of enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful, 
h'ather through re])entance, which is declared the only means of procuring 
forgiveness of our failures. I have already (juoted some of these comforting 
]>assages in my .•\])])eal, ])age II ; but as the Reverend Editor seems to 
ha\-e entirely overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
])ul>lications, I deem it necessary to repeat them here with a few additions. 
Ect’A’fi’/, cha]>. x\iii, ver MO : “Repent and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions ; so iniejuity shall not lie your ruin.” Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 
M ; “Except you re])ent, you .shall all likewise peri.sh. ” Ch. xv, ver. 7 : 
“1 say unto you. that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
re])enteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repen¬ 
tance.” d/iz/Z/n’ic, ch. ix, ver. IM : “I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to reiientancc.” Ch. iii, ver. 2 : John the Ba]itist jireached, 
saying, “Rejient for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and Jesus after 
his resurrection, lastly, directs his di.sciples, Luke, ch. xxiv, v’er. 47 ; “That 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” wherein he declares the remission 
of sins as an immediate and necessary consequence of repentance. 

The foregoing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with every 
candid reader, as my apology for persisting in the conviction that the 
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Precepts compiled and published as a guide to peace and happiness, though 
deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and creeds, as well as narrative, 
yet contain all that is essential in practical Christianity ; since they teach 
us the performance of our duty to God and to our fellow-creatures and the 
most acceptable atonement on our part to the All-merciful, when we have 
fallen short of that duty. 



CHAPTER II 


Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father 

In endeavouring to j)rove what he represent;, as the most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,” the 
Reverend Editor advances seven positions -1st, That Jesus w'as possessed 
of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to Cod alone. 2ndly, That he declared 
that a knowledge of his nature was equally incomiirehensible with that 
of the nature of Cod. 3rdly, That he exercised the ])Ower of forgiving 
sins, the peculiar prerogative of Cod. 4th]y, That he claimed almighty 
power, “in the most unequivocal manner.” 5thly, That his heavenly 
Father had committed to liim the final judgment of all who have lived 
since the creation. Othly, That he received worship due to Cod alone. 
Tthly, That he associated his own name with that of Cod the Father in 
the sacred rite of liajdism.- The facts on wliich the Editor labours to estab¬ 
lish these positions, however, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, 
not only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the oppo¬ 
site opinion..For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of the Editor 

are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession of attributes 
and powers ascribed to Cod ; have we not his owni express and often 
repeated avow'al, that all the powers he manifested, w'ere committed to 
him as the Son by the Father of the Universe ? And does not reason 
force us to infer, that a being who owes to another all his powder and autho¬ 
rity, how'ever extensive and high, should be in reality considered inferior 
tf) that other ? Surely, therefore, those who believe Cod to be Supreme, 
jxjssessing the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other 
beings, must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God : as the 
sun, although he is the most powerful and most splendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment in 
this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature with God, 
who has given to the sun all the light and animating w^armth w'hich he 
■sheds on our globe. To effect a material change without the aid of physi¬ 
cal means, is a power ])eculiar to God ; yet we find this power exercised 
by several of the prophets on whom the gifts of miracles was bestowed. 
Besides, it is evident from the first chapter of Genesis, that in the begin¬ 
ning of the creation God bestowed on man his own likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not his own likeness and that 
dominion peculiar to Cod, before mankind w'ere made partakers of them ? 
Did Cod then deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, suffice to illustrate the entire 
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dependence of the Son on God, and his inferiority and subjection to, and 
his living by, him. SL John, ch. x, vers. 17 and 18: ‘‘Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because 1 lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father.” Ch. xii, ver 40 : “l''or I have not spoken 
of my.self; but the Father who sent me, he gave me commandment what 
I should say, and what I should speak. Ch. xiv, ver. 31 : “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave me command¬ 
ment even so I do.” Ch xvii, vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his ])rayer—“Glorify 
thy vSon, that thy ,Son also may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” John, ch. iii, ver. 35 : “The Father lovetli the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.” Ch. v, ver. 10 : “The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Imther do, <k.c.” 22 : “i'or 

the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son.’’ 30 : “/ can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear T judge ; and 
my judgment is just; because I .seek not my oxim loill, hut the will of my 
Father who hath sent me.” Ch. vi, ver. 37 : “All that the Father giveih 
me shall come to me, S-c.” 38 : “For I came down from heaven, not to do 

mine oxem xcnll, but the xvill of him that sent me.” Ch. viii, ver. 28 : “That 
1 do nothing of myself ; but as my Father hath taught me, I .speak these 
things.” Ver. 50 : “I seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth.” Ch. xiv, ver. 24 : “The word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father's which sent me.” Ver. 31 : “As the Father gave me com¬ 
mandment, even so I do.” And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. 
XX, ver. 21 : “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” Ver. 
17 : “I ascend unto my Father and ym/r Father, to my God and yowr God.” 
Matthew, ch. xii, ver. 18 : from Ivsaiah, “Behold my servant, whom 1 have 
chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; 7 xoill put my 

spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles.” Ch. xxviii, 
ver. 18: “And Jesus came and spake unto them, sajdng. All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” Luke, ch. i, ver. 32: “He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David.” I'or te.stimony that he lived by the 
Father, see John, ch. vi, ver. 57 : “As the living Father hath sent me, and 
I live by the Father, &c.” Ch. v, ver. 26: “l-'or as the h'ather hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life iir himself.” 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadver¬ 
tently, the authority of the Apostles, I think myself justified in introducing 
some of the sentiments entertained by them on this subject, though I 
should be contented to deduce my arguments, as proposed by the Editor, 
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exclusively from the direct authority of Jesus himself. I shall confine 
myself to the quotation of one or two texts from the Kpistles of St. Paul. 
1st Corinthians, ch. xv, vers. 24-28 : “Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father. For he 
must reign till he hath ].)ut all enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
that shall l)e destroyed is death. I'or he hath put ail things under his 
feet : But when he saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest 
that He is excepted which did put all things under hint. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” Colos- 
sians, ch. i, ver. 15 : “Who is the image of the invisible God, the first¬ 
born of every creature.” 

luom a due attention to the sup])ort of the above quoted texts, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will, I 
trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himself to have been received by him from the 
I'ather, as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not solely in 
his human caj)acity ; and that such inter])retation as declares these and 
other passages of a similar effect to be applicable to Jesus as a man, 
is an unscri]hural invention. Jesus spoke of himself throughout all the 
Scriptures only as the jiromised Messiah, vested with high glory from 
the beginning of the World. John, ch. xvii, ver. 5 : “And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” In this passage, with the same breath with 
which he praj's for glory, be identities the nature in wliich he does so with 
that under which he lived with God before the creation of the world, and, 
of course, before his assuming the office of the Messiah. Ver. 24 : “Father 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with me, where I am ; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me : for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world.” Here again Jesus prays, tliat his 
Apostle may witness such honour as the Imther had bestowed on him, 
even before the foundation of the world. Ch. ix, vers. 35-37 ; “Dost 
thou” (says Jesus to a man who had been blind) “believe on the Son of 
God? He answered and said. Who is the I^ord, that I might believe on him? 
And Jesus said unto liim. Thou hast both seen him, and it is he (the Son 
of God) that talketh with thee.” Ch. xvii, vers. 1-2. “I'ather, glorify thy 
Son ; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should give eter¬ 
nal life to as many as thou hast given him.” John the Baptist, who bore 
witness of Christ, looked not upon liim in any other view than as the Son 
of God. St. John, ch. i, ver. 34 ; “And I saw and bare record” (said 
John the Baptist, pointing out the person of Jesus,) “that this is the Son 
of God.” John, ch. viii, ver. 42 : “1 proceeded forth and came from God ; 
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neither came I of myself, but he sent me,” and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that l)efore he assumed the office of the Messiah in this 
world, he was entirely subject to and obedient to the I'ather, from whom 
he receiv^ed the commission to come to this world for the salvation of man¬ 
kind. But a])parently with the very view of anticipating any misappre¬ 
hension of his nature on the ])art of his disciples, to whom he had declared 
the wonderful extent of the powers committed to him by the Iffither, he 
tells them, John, ch. xiv, ver. 28: “The I'ather is greater than I.” It would 
have been idle to have informed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they 
would never have entertained the smallest cpiestion, that in his mere 
c.orj)orcal nature Jesus was inferior to his Maker ; and it must therefore 
have been his spiritu:d nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to 
that of God. 

“'J'he Sou” is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another ])roper name found in the context, imjilies invariably the Son 
of God throughout the wht)le New Testament, especially when associated 
with the epithet “The I-'ather;” so the latter ejhthet, when it stands alone, 
siguilies "The Bather of the universe.” Matthew, ch. xxviii, ver. 19 : 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, ba])tizing them in the name of 
the Bather, and of the .Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Ch. xi, ver. 27: No 
man knoweth the Son bvrt the Bather, &c.” Vide rest of the Gospel. 
It is true indeed, that the angels of God, and some of the ancients of the 
human race, as well as the children of Israel, are honoured in the sacred 
writings with the name of “vSons of God.” Job, ch. i, ver. 6 : “There 
was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Ivord.” Genesis, ch vi, ver. 2 : “The Sons of God saw the daughters of 
men, that they were fair.” Hosea, ch. i, ver. 10 : “Then it shall be said 
unto them, ye are the sons of the living God.” Yet the epithet “Son of 
God,” with the definite article prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the 
first-born of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone 
deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Bather 
and himself, John, ch x, ver. 30 ; “I and my B'ather are one,” a doubt arose 
with regard to the sense in which the unity affirmed in those words 
should be accepted. This Jesus removes by defining the unity so express¬ 
ed as a subsisting concord of will and design, such as existed amongst his 
apostles, and not identity of being : vide ch. xvii, ver. 11, of John, "Holy 
B'ather, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, as we are.” Ver. 22 : "The glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them : that they may be one, even as we are one.” Should 
any one understand by these texts real unity and identity, he mustbeheve 
that there existed a similar identity between each and all of the Apostles; 
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■—nay, even that the disciples also were included in the Godhead, which 
in that case would consist of a great many times the number of persons 
ascribed to the Trinity. John, ch. xvii, ver. 20-2.‘l : “Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word —That they all may he one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us,- -Tbn+ ' , may be one, even 
as we are one. I in them, and thou in me : that they may be made perfect 
in one.” I know not how' it is jjossible for those who profess obedience 
to the word of Christ to overlook the explanation he has here so clearly 
given f)f the nature of the unity existing between liim and the F'ather, 
and to adojit a contrary system, a])])arently introduced by some Heathen 
writers to suit their polytheistical i)rejudices ; l>ut I doubt not the Fiditor 
of the F'riend of India will admit the necessity of giving preference to 
divine authority over any human opinion, how'cver prevailing it may be. 

The Saviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion also, 
that he w'as in God, or dwelt in God and God in liim. John, ch. x, ver. 
38 ; “That ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, and I in 
him,’’ as evidently appears from the following passages ;— John, ch. xiv, 
ver. 29 : “At that day ye shall know' (addressing Ids Apostles) that 1 am 
in my F’ather, and ye in me, and I in you.” Ch. xvii, ver. 21 : “That they 
all may be one ; as thou, F'ather, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” John, ch. vi, ver. 50. “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, divclleth in me, and in him.” 1 John, ch. iv, ver. 
15 : “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God—God dwelleth 
in him, and he in God.” There appear but three modes in w'hich such 
passages are ca])al)le of interpretation. 1st, As conveying the doctrine 
that the Supreme Being, the Son and the Ai;>ostles, w'ere to be absorbed 
mutually as drops of water into one w'hole : which is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaph 5 'sicians, w'ho maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godliead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations of Christians. 2ndly, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of ])crson, between 
the F'ather, the Son, and the Apostles ; a doctrine ecjually inconsistent 
with the l)elief of every Christian, as multi])lying the number of persons 
of the Godhead far beyond w'hat has ever been proposed by any sect. 
3rdly, As exiiressing that unity w'liich is said to exist wherever there 
are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obedience such as 
the Son evinced towards the F'ather, and taught the disciples to display 
towards the Divine will. That the language of our Saviour can be under¬ 
stood in this last sense solely, will, I trust, be readily acknowdedged by 
every candid expounder of the sacred writings, as being the only one 
alike warranted by the common use of words, and capable of apprehen- 
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Sion by the human understanding. Had not cxi>enence indeed, too clear¬ 
ly prcLl that such metar.horieal expressions, when taken singly and 
Without attention to their contexts, may be made the foundation oi 
doctrines quite at variance with the tenor of the rest of he ocriptures, 
r should have had no hesitation in submitting mdiscrimiiiately the whole 
of the doctrines of the New Te.stament to my countrymen , as I should 
have felt no a])prehensioii that even the most ignorant of them, if left 
to the guidance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
mi.sconceive tlie clear and distinct assertions they everywhere contain 
of the unity of God and .subordinate nature of his mes.seiiger Jesus Christ. 
Many of the.se have been already (pioted ; to wliich may be added the 
following ; John, ch. xvii, ver. .‘5 ; "This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee ihe only true God and Jesus Christ Whom Ihou hast sent.” Here 
Jesus in addressing the I'atlier declares, that the means to be afforded 
for eternal salvation, were a knowledge of God, and of himself as the 
anointed messenger of God. Also ch. xix, ver. 17 : Christ saith, "Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God.” 
Here Jesus, pure as he was and without rejjroach, thinks it necessary to 
check the man who ap])lies to him an ejiithet justly due to God only.— 
Ch. xiv, ver. 1 : "Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God ; 
believe also in me.” Tn these words Jesus commands his disciples to 
put their trust in (lod, and further to belie\’e in him us the Messenger 
of God ; and thus jilainly distinguishes luni.self from the Godhead. Nor 
can it for a moment be understood by the following passage John, ch. 
xiv, ver. 9 : "lie that hath .seen me hath seen the luither,” that God 
was literally and materially visible in the Son—a doctrine which would 
be directly contrary to the s])irit of the religion taught by Jesus, and 
by all the Prophets of God. Vide John, ch. iv, ver. 24; “God is a S])irit.” 
The Apostles also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility 


of God. 1 Tim. ch. vi, ver. 1 : "Whom no man hath seen nor can see.” 
1 John, ch. iv, ver. 12 ; "No man hath .seen God at any time.” Besides, 
Jesus explains liimself in the two passages immediately succeeding, that, 
by the phrase “He that hath seen me hath seen the P'athcr,” he meant 
only, that whosoever saw him and the works performed bj^ him, witnessed 
proofs of the entire concord of his words and actions with the will and 
design of the Bather, and ought therefore to have admitted the truth of 
his mission from God. John, ch. xiv, ver. 9; "He that hath seen me hath 
seen the bather. How sayest thou then. Shew us the Father ? ” Ver. 10 ; 
"Behevest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not myself; but the bather, that 
dewllethin me, he doeth the works.” Ver. 11 : "Believe me, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe for the very works’ 
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sake.” Wehave already seen in what sense the expression "dwelleth in me” 
must be understood, unless we admit that all true followers of Christ 
are admitted as portions of the Godhead. John, vi. 50 : “He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him.” 
I John, ch. iv, ver. 12 : “If we love one another, God dwelleth iti us.” 

For my conviction, and for the satisfactioti i^wse who consider 
the Prece])ts of Jesus as a guide to peace and ha])])iness, his word, “They 
may be one, as we are,” (John, ch. xvii, ver. 11) in defining the nature 
of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Disgusted with 
the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, and dissatisfied 
at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against Non-musalmans, I, on 
my searching after the truth of Christianity, felt for a length of time very 
much perplexed with the difference of sentiments found among the follo¬ 
wers of Christ (1 mean Trinitarians and Unitarians, the grand division 
of them), until T met w'ith the explanation of the unity given by the divine 
Teacher himself as a guide to peace and happiness, besides, when the 
Jews misunderstood the phrase used by the .Saviour, “I and my I'ather 
are one,” and accused him of blasphemy, (ch. x, ver. : "But for blas- 
jrhemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,”) Jesus 
in answ'er to the accusation denied having made himself God, saying, 
vers. 34-:{6 : “Is it not written in your I^aw, I said, Ye arc Gods? If 
ye called them Gods, unto wdiom the word of God came, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken : saj^ ye of him wdiorn the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world. Thou blasphemest ; because / mid, I am the Son of 
(iod ?” How was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and true reli¬ 
gion, should have disavoived the charge of making himself God by rejircsen- 
ting himself as the Son, honoured wdth sanctification hy the Father, and 
sent by hint to this w-orld, if he w^ere the true li\dng God, possessed of 
everlasting sanctification, independently of another being ? From this 
and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief priests, though invet¬ 
erate enemies of the Saviour, accused him to Pilate of having made 
him.self the Son of God and King of the Jew’^s ; but relimiuishcd the 
charge of making himself equal to God, or having ascribed to himself 
divine nature ; although the latter (i.e. making himself God) was better 
calculated to excite the horror of the people. Vide John, ch. xix, ver. 7 : 
“The Jews answered him. We have a law, and by our law'^ he ought to 
die ; because he made himself the Son of God.” Vide Matthew, ch xxvii, 
ver. 37 : “And set up over his head his accusation written, ‘This is Jesus, 
the King of the Jew^s’. ” Ver. 43 : “Hk tru.sted in God ; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him ; for he said, I am the Son of God.” That 
the epithet God is frequently apphed in the sacred Scriptures, otherwise 
than to the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn by the 
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following, out of many instances to be found in the Bible. Deul. cli. x, 
ver. 17 : “For the l^ord your God is God of Gods, and Lord of Lords, 
&c.” Cb. xxxii, ver. 21 : “They have moved me to jealousy with that 
which is not God.” Exodus, ch. xxii, ver. 28 ; ‘‘Thou shaltnot revile the 
Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy i)eople.” Joshua, ch. xxii, ver. 22 : “The 
Lord God of Gods knoweth” Fsalni, Ixxxii, ver. 1 : “God standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty : he judgclh among the Gods.” Ver. 6 ; “I 
have said. Ye arc Gods ; and all of you are children of the Most High.” 
Ps. cxxxvi, ver. 2 : “O give thanks unto the God of Gods.” Isaiah, ch. 
xli, ver. 22 : “Shew tlie things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ve arc Gods.” Psalm xcvii, ver. 7 : W orship him, all ye Gods. 
Zeph. ch. ii, ver. 11 : “He will famish all the Gods of the earth.” Exodus, 
ch. iv, ver. 16 : “God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron instead 
of God.” Ch. vii, ver. 1 i “See, I have made thee a God to Pharaoh. 
Also 1 Cor. ch. viii, ver. 5 : “there be Gods many and Lords many ; ” 
and the verse already quoted from John, ch. x, vers. 24, 25 ; “Jesus 
answ’ered, Is it not written in yf)ur Law, Ye are Gods ? If he called them 
Gods, to whom the word of God came, dec.” Jn none of these instances is 
it in any degree admissible, that by the e])ilhet God it is im])lied, that 
the human beings to whom it was attache<l were thereby declared to be 
a portion of the Godhead. Moses w'as to be as a God to Aaron and a God 
to Pharaoh Iry the express command of the Almighty ; but no Christian 
will thence argue the equality of Moses witli the I'ather f)f all things. On 
what jirinciple then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the 
Son on the prophetic expression quoted in Hel)rews from I’srdm xlv, ver. 0: 
“Thy throne, 0(.K)d, is for ever and ever especially when we find in the 
very next verse, wmrds that declare his subordinate nature ; “Thou lovest 
righteousness, and hatest wdekedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows” ? We cannot allow much 
weight to the phrase “for ever,” as establishing literally the eternal nature 
of the power of the Son, this yihrasc being often found metaphorically 
applied in the Scriptures to other created beings : as Proverbs, ch. xxix, ver. 
14 : “The king that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be estab¬ 
lished for ever.” Deut. ch. iv, ver. 40 : “And that thou mayest prolong thy 
days in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever.” Similar to 
this is the remarkable expression of Jesus to Mary after his resurrection, 
and therefore, at a time when no design can be conceived to have existed 
that could have been advanced by his any longer witliholding the know¬ 
ledge of his true nature, if any thing remained unrevealed during the 
pevious period of his mission on earth. John, ch. xx, ver. 17 : “Go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father 
and to my God and your God.” 
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After a slight attention to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in the sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to the 
exclamation of the astonished disciple, John, ch. xx, ver. 28 ; “My Lord 
and my God ; ” especially as the Apostle who relates the circumstance 
within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31 ; “These are within 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son rf '".od But nowhere 
desires the readers of his Gospel to believe that Jesus is God ? Docs not 
common sense point out the inferiority and subordination of a being, 
though called Ciod, to one who is at the same time declared to be his 
God, his father, his sanctifier, and his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i, ver. 1 ; “The Word was God, and the 
Word was with God,” whicli contains the term God twice, may 
according to such use of the term be inter])reted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction which it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in Dent. ch. xxxii, ver. 39, 
where Moses representeth God as declaring that with him there is no 
God : ‘‘vSee now that I, even I am he ; and there is no God with me,” 
if it should be understood to signify in both instances the Supreme 
Deity. .Should we follow on the other hand the inter])retation adopted 
by Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three j^ersons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead might abide with the other, both being equally God ; we 
should in that case be forced to view the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist of 
the unity of mankind :—the plurality of men consi.sts in their persons ; 
and therefore we. may safely, under the same plea, su])port the unity 
of man, notwithstanding the plurality of persons included under the 
term mankind. In that case also Christians ought in conscience to 
refrain from aecusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, w^e 
daily observm, confesses the unity of the Godhead. They oidy advance a 
plausible excuse for their polytheism, which is, that notwilhslandiug the 
unity of the Godhead, it consists of millions of substances assuming 
different offices correspondent to the number of the various transactions 
superintended in the universe by divine providence which they consider 
as infinitely^ more numerous than those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The Saviour in his appeal, “If I do not the wT>rks of my Father, 
believe me not,” John, ch. x, ver. 37, meant of course the ])erformance 
of works prescribed by the Father, and tending to his glory. A great 
number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of which I have already cited, 
and the constant practice of the Saviour, illustrate this fact beyond 
doubt. In raising I.,azarus after he had died, Jesus prayed to the Father 
for the power of bringing him to life again, and thanked him for his 
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compliance. John, ch. xi, ver. 41: “And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and 
said, Father, I thanh thee that thou hast heard me.” Besides, in declaring 
that whosoever believed him would do not only the works he performed, 
but even works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to such believers equality in power with (lod, or to have exalted 
them above himself. John, ch. xiv, ver. 12 : “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. He that bclicvetli on me, the works that I do shall he do also : and 
greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi, ver. 20 ; "Jesus answered 
and said unto them, This is the work of Cod, that yf helicve on him whom 
he hath sent.” It must be admitted that one, who can perforin rvorks of 
God incle])eiideiitly of the Deity, is either greater than or equal in power 
to the Almighty. The wonderful works which Jesus was em])owered 
to perform drew a great number of the Jews to a lielief in Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, and confirmed his Ajiostlcs in their already acquired 
faith in the Saviour, and in the entire union of will and design that 
subsisted between him and the bather, as a|)])ears from the following 
passages; John, ch. vi, ver. 14 ; “Then those men, when they had .seen 
the miracle that Jesus did, said. This is of a truth that Pn jhel llml should 
come ink) the world.” See also John, ch. x, ver. 21. 

The Scriptures indeed in several ])laces declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the angels in heaven, living from the l)eginning of the 
world to eternity, and that the bather created rdl things by him and for 
him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those very authorities, 
believe him as produced liy the Supreme Deity among created Beings. 
John, ch. V, ver. 21): “I'or as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” Colossiuns, ch. i, \-er. 15 : “Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first horn of every creiiliire.” 



CHAPTER in 


Separate consideration of the seven positions of the Reviewer 

In attemjrting to su])])()rt his first position jc.-:,us was j)ossessed 
of ubiciuity, the Reverend Editor lias quoted two ])assages. The first is, 
St. John, eh. iii, ver l.'l : “No man hath ascended up to heai'cn, fmt 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man wlio is in hea\ en 
wherein Icsus, as live Editor conceives, declares his location l>oth in heaven 
and on tlic earth at one time. 'I'he Idlitor re.sts entirely the force of his 
argument iq)Oii the term “is", in the aliove ])hrase “who is in heaven,” as 
signifying the presence of Jesus in heaven while he was conversing with 
Nicodemus on earth. This argument might perhaps carry some weight 
with it, were not the fre(iuent use of the juesent tense in a jueterite or 
future sense ohserx ed in the .sacred writings, and were not a great number 
of other jiassages to determine that tlie term “is”, in this instance, must 
be understood in the ])ast sense. John, eh. viii, ver. aS ; “Jesus said 
unto them, X'erily, verily, 1 say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” 
Here the same verb, though found in the form of the present tense, must 
obviously be taken in a preterite sense. John, eh. \'i, ver. S : “His 
discij)les sax unto him. Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
&c.“ that is. His disci])les .xud/unto him. Ver. .‘hS ; “Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself coineth to the grave," i.e. he came to the grave. 
Matthc'a. ch. xxvi, ver. 2 ; “Ve know that after two days is the feast 
of the ])a.ssover, and the Son of man is betrayed to lie crucified" ; that is, 
the Son of man is to be betrayed and to be crucified. Vide the remainder 
of the chajiter. John, ch. xiii, ver. <> : "Then cometh he to .^imon Peter, 
Ac.” that is, he eatne to Simon Peter, Ac. .Again John, ch. xvi. ver. .■>2 ; 
“That ye .shall be sc'attered, every man to his own, and shall leave me 
alone : yet / am not alone," i.e. yet J shall not be alone. So in all the pro¬ 
phecies contained in the Old, as well as in the .New Testament, the future 
tense mu.st frequently lie under.stood where the terms used are those gram¬ 
matically a]ipro]iriated to the ]ireterite : as Miitthew. ch, ii, ver. IS : 
“Ill Rama axis there a voice heard,” that is, a'/// there he a voice heard, 
Ver. If) : “Out of I'igyi>t have I called my Son,” i.e. I will call my vSou. 
After a diligent attention to the following jiassage, no one w ill, I presume, 
scrujilc to conclude that the Son was actually absent from heaven during 
his locality on the earth, and conse(|uently the phrase ([noted liy the 
Tvditor is applicable only to the [last time. John, ch. vi, ver. fi2 ; “What 
and if ye .shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he icas before.” The 
verb was, acconiiianied with the term before in this passage, jiositix'ely 
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implies the absence of Jesus from heaven during his stay on the earth. 
Ch. xvi, ver. 7 : “Nevertheless I tell you the truth : it is expedient for 
you that I aivay. If 1 go not avvaj^ the Coniftirter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” Ver r> : “But now I 
go my way to him that sent me.” Ver 28 : I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world : again, 1 lea'ce the world, and go to the I'ather.” 
Ch. xiii. ver. Ihl : “Jesus answered him, Mdiilher / go, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shall /o/Zorf me afterwards.” Ch. xiii, ver. I : 
“Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart out of this world 
unto the Father.” b'or further conviction, 1 ma\ safely refer even to the 
preceding terms of the verse relied on by the Ivditor : "No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man.” For the attribute of oniuipre.sence is (jiiite incoiisi,stent 
with the human notions of the ascent and descent effected by the .Son 
of Man. Is it possible to reconcile the contents of hundreds of such 
pa.ssages, consistent with reason and conformable to the established order 
of interi>retation, to the a])])arenl meaning of a single ])hrase, that, taken 
literally, is totally o])posed to common sense? for to a being named the 
Son or the created, (the one terra imjdying the other), and sent from one 
mamsion to another, the attribute of ui)i(iuity can never be justly 
ascribed. 


Besides, in examining the original Creek Testament, we find in 
the phrase in cjuestion, “Who is in heaxen,” tliat the ])resent ]>articiple 
ily, “being”, is used in lieu of {a-r'i, “is”, viz, „ ,’w Spyvw; a true 

translation of which should be, “the ens or “being in heax en ;” and as the 
nominatix'e case gliv, “thebeing”, re(iuires a verb to eomjilete the sense. 


it should be connected xx'ith the nearest x'erb hath ascended”, 

on other verb in fact existing in the .sentence. 

Ihe xx'hole verse in the original runs thus : k„; 


cCiQ’txtv «.'s rbv sPavbv li 


ix Tou uPavB 


xaraQae 5 vtbs toiJ S iiv I’v tS aPavS. 


A verbal translation of the above would run thus : “And no one 
hath ascended into heaven, if not the ont of heaven descender 
t le Son of man the being in heaven xvhich words, arranged accord¬ 
ing to the rules of Fngli.sh grammar, should run thus : "And no one 

except the descender from heaven, the .Son of man, the being in heaven, 

hath ascended into heaven.” In this case the ],resence of the Son in 
heax^en must be undenstood as referring to the time of his ascent, and 
not to Jiat of his addressing himself to Nicodemus an exiilanation which, 
though It does not serve to establish the omnipresence of the Son urged 
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by the Editor, ought to be satisfactory to an impartial mind.* The 
second passage which the Editor quotes on this subject is, Matthew, ch. 
xviii, ver. 20 ; “h'or wdiere two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” Is it not evident that the .Saviour 
meant here, by being in the midst of tw-o or three of his disciple^, his gui¬ 
dance to them when joined in searching for the trr.lli, without preferring 
anj^ claim to uliiquity ? We find similar ex])ressions in the Scrij tures, 
w'herein the guidance of the I’rojihets of (kid is also meant liy words 
that wanild inqily their jireseiice. Luke, ch. xvi, ver. 29 ; Abraham saith 
unto him, ‘77/(’vMoses and the Prophets ; let them hear them.’ No 
one will su])])ose that this expression is intended to singify that the Jew's 
actually had Moses and the Prophets in person among them, or that they 
could hear them sjieak in the literal and not in the lignrati\'e .sense of 
the words; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the Projihets from such exjiressions. 

The second jmsition advanced by the Reverend Editor is, that 
‘‘Jesus a.scribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility 
of nature e<|ual to that of (lod, and ])eculiar to (kxl alone and in 
attcnqiting to substantiate this jioint he (piotes Matthew, ch. xi, ver. 
27 ; "No man knowcth the Son, but the I'ather ; neither knoweth any 
man tlie i'ather, save the Son, and he to whomsoe\'er the Son w'ill re\eal 
him.” Ilerc the Ivlitor seems to rest on two grounds ; 1st, That God is 
inconqirehensible to man ; 2ndly, That incomjireliensibility of nature 
is peculiar to God alone : w hence the Reverend liditor draw s his inference 
that Jesus, knowing the nature of God, and Vicing himself possessed of an 
inconqireheii.Gble nature, is equal with God. Now 1 should wish to know 
if the liditor, by the term ‘‘inconqirehcn.sible’’, understands a total 
inipossibilit>- of comiireliension in any degree, or only the inqiossiliility 


*Se(' Itishop Midillftiiii "I)o<-triiit' of tin' (Irook .Article. ’ Part 1. page 42 Note : 
“We tire t o rel'er the litiieof (he jiarticij'le I o tlie (imeol'tlie act. Ac., iiiijilicil in tlie 
verb; for Jiast, pre.MTit. itial fiii ore cannot be iiieanl ot herwi.-ie than in re.-rjiect to that 

act,.’’ hoviticn.«, fit. vii. ver. :.t:i ; o irPo(r(f)iP,«v — oenp foroi b (8t’o.X'iu,v o 

“Theon'eringt iicr.'ion} for him .shall be (lie right .■^iionlder." ('h. xiv. ver. 47: 8 fo-^wv_ 

Tr\vvt(, ra iMriTia dcToc “Tbe eating (]icrson) .shall wash his clothes.” Those 

presetit [larticijiles are refcrreil (o a time |ire.sctil witii respect to the act of the 
verbs cotmocteJ with tbciu ; lint fniore with resjiect to the cointnatid ol'Cod. John. 

ch.i. ver. 49: oVto— tJSbv co "I saw thee wheti thou wasi." Moreoxer. wo 
freqtiently fitid the pre.setilqiarticiple itsed in the [iiist sense, e\eti withottt relerenco 
to the titno of the verb. Johti. ch. ix. \ er. 20: n'<{)\oS ilv oXStTw "Beitig blitid 

now I soo,’’ that is, “Having been blind, now I soo,” 
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of attaining to a perfect knowledge of ('.od. If the former, I must be under- 
the neeessity of denying such a total incompreheiisil)ility ot the (,odhead ; 
for the very Y)assage cited by the b,ditor declares ( lod to be ccnnprehensible 
not to the Son alone, l)nt also to every one who would receive revelation 
from the Son ; and in this case the latter part of the passage, "He to whom¬ 
soever the Son will reveal him " must be acknowledged as conveying an 
exception to the assertion made in the loriner jiart ol the sentence. Neither 

kiioweth any man the bather, &c. 

We find also the following ])assages in John, ch. xiv, vers. 10, 17, 
“And I will pray the b'ather, and he shall give you anotl'er Comf rter, 
that he may abide with you for ever : even the Sjiirit ot truth ; whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him ; 
but ve know him - ■vherein Jesus ascribes to his disciiiles a knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost, wlioin the Hditor considers one of the persons of the 
Godhead, po.ssessed of the same nature ivitli God. but it the Hditor 
understands by the passage he has (pioted, the incoinpreheiisibility of 
the real nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny hisinlerence, 
that such an iiiconiprehensibility ])rovcs the nature of tlw object to be 


divine, as being Yicculiar to God alone : for it a]>pcars e\idcnt that a 
kiiowdedge of the real nature even of a common leal, or a \isit)le star, 
surpasses luiinan compreheiisioii ; how then can a simple assertion, 
setting forth the incoiiip)reheusil)ility of an oliject, lie considered as 
establishing its identity with God? In Mark, ch. xiii, ver. .‘>2: “but of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the I'ather,” we have a jiassage, which, 
though it alTirms in a stronger manner an ;g;/eoo/rc «J the day 
of resurrection, than that already (jiioted does of God, yet will not, I 
presume, be considered b}’ any one as conveying the slightest insinuation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a coniinon object of 
adoration amongst Idolaters. In treating of this point the b'.ditor cjiiotes 
another text. Mail., ch. xi, vcr. 2S ; “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest :“ wlKiein Jesus declares 
his power of affording rest, which the Kditor considers as ])eculiar to God. 
All the prophets, as well as Jesus, were from time to time sent by the 
Almighty to afford mental rest to mankind, by imjiarting to them the 
comforts of divine revelation ; and by so doing they only fullilled the 
commission given them by God : but no one ever sup.posed that in so 
doing they established claims to be considered incarnations of the divine 
essence. Proverbs, ch. xxix, ver. 17 : “Correct thy son, and he shall give 
thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” Rexelation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that affords peace of mind, effects cures 
of the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures, “I thank 
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thee,” (says Jesus MaUhcio, ch. xi. ver. 25,) "O Father, Ford of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” Both our perception indeed and 
sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these gifts on us through 
prophets, iihysicians, and other jdiysical causes, that arc not considered 
by any sect as of a divine nature. 

The third ])ositioii is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent manner, 
the ])rerogati\'e of forgiving sins, which is ])eculiar to (>od alone, and the 
Reverend hxlitor (piotes the ])assage, Mark, ch. ii, ver 5 : “Thy sins 
be forgi\'en thee and tlie hlli verse for “Whether is it easier to say. Thy 
sins be forgi\en thee ; or to say Arise and walk?” Taking those texts 
as the grounds of his position, I therefore beg to call the attention of the 
lulitor to the ])assage ahuost immediately following, in which the evan¬ 
gelical writer intimates, that this ])Ower of forgiving sins, as well as of 
healing men, was gi\eu by the Almighty- : “But when the multitude 
saw it, they marxelled, and glorilied God, icho had given such power unto 
men." Does not this passage convey an express declaration, that 
Tesus was as luurh de])endc“nt on God in exercising the ])ovver of forgiving 
sins and healing the sick, as the ])ro])hets who came forth from God before 
him ? The a])ostles, wlio witnessed the po>ver of forgiving sins in the 
Sac’iour, were thoroughly imjiressed with a Irelicf that it was the 
Almiglux' i'athcr w ho forgax e sins through the Son.vld.s, ch.v.vers. 31, 32 ; 
"Him hath hod exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a vSaviour, 
for to give repentance to Israel, and Jorgk'cnesa of sins. And we are his 
witnesses id these tilings.” Ch. xiii, ver. 38 ; "Be it known, therefore, men 
and brethren, that this man, (meaning the Saviour,) is preached unto 
}’ou the forgieeness if sins." I know not hmv far religious zeal in the 
lireasts of man\- of the followers of Christ may excuse them in encroaching 
U];on the ])rcr<>gati\e which revc-lation and reason ascribe to the Divine 
Majesty alone ; but Jesus him,self clearly avows, that the jiower of forgiving 
sins had its source and origin in God alone, as appears from his petitioning 
the Father to forgive those that were guilty of bringing the death of the 
cross u]ion him, the greatest of all imaginable crimes. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 
34 : “I'ather forgixe them," (says Jesus,) “for they know not what they 
do and from his directing all tho.se that followed him to pray the F'ather 
alone for forgixeness of sins. Luke, ch. xi, ver. 4 : “And forgive us our 
sins.” Matlheie, ch. vi, ver. 14 ; "If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly I'ather will forgixe you.” 

The fourth iiosition advanced by the Editor is, that “Almighty 
power is also claimed by Jesus in the most uneriuivocal manner.” In 
endeavouring to demomstrate this tire liditor notices three passages of 
John, (ch. v. vers. 21-23): “As the I'ather raiseth up the dead and 
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quiekenctb them, even so the i^on (|uickcnetli whom he w'ill. For the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath cominitted all judgment unto the Son ; 
that all men should honour the Sou, even as they honour the l''ather.’' 
A candid irujuirer alter truth must, I think, feel surprised and disappointed, 
that in (juotiiig these texts, the Editor should have overlooked the force 
of the words in which the Son declares that he hath received the commi¬ 
ssion to judge from tlie I'ather: “For the b'atlier judgeth no man, bul hath 
commiiied ali judgment unto the Son.” I am ready to admit, indeed, that, 
taken siiuidy as they stand, the words “As the father raiseth u]) the dead 
and (]uickeiieth them, even so the Son (ptickeneth whom he will,” and 
“That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the lurther,” 
might very readily be understood as implying an assertion of e(juality 
with the Ihther. But this affords one of numerous instances of the 
danger of resting an opinion on the a])parent meaning of the words of 
insulated passages of vSeripture, without attention to the context ; for I 
am convinced that no unprejudiced person can persne the verse ])receding 
and subsequent to those <|uoted b}’ the Kditt)r, without feeling tliat a more 
explicit disavow^al of equality with God can hardh’ lie exjiressed 
by language than that w'hich they contain. I must therefore beg per¬ 
mission to give the entire ])assagc in this jtlace, though some ])arts of it 
have been quoted before in support of arguments ahead}- discussed. It 
is to be ol)servcd, that the occasion of the ex})ressious here made use of by 
Jesus, was the accusation brought against him by the Jews, that he had 
made himself equal with God. yo/w, ch. v, vers. l!t-:5(i : “Then answered 
Jesus and said unto them. Verily, verily, T say unto you, J'hc Son can do 
nothing of himself hut wiiat he seeth the liither do : for what things soever 
he doeth, these also doeth the t^on likewise. I'or the lid her lo\ eth the 
vSon, and sheweth liim all things that himself doeth ; and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may maiwel. l-'or as the bather raiseth 
up the dead, and quickeneth them even so the Son (|uickeneth whom he 
will. I'or the bather judgeth no man, l)ut hath committed all judgment 
unto the Sou ; that all men should honour the Son, even as thev honour 
the I ather. He that honoureth not the Son, honourcth not the Father 
who hath sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that heareth my 
w'ord, and bdieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. Verily, 
verily, 1 say unto you, Jhe hour is coming, and now is, when the dead .shall 
hear the voice of the »Son of God : and they that hear shall live. I'or as 
the b.ither hath life in himself, so hath he, given to the Son to have life in 
himself , and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because 
he is the vSon of Man. Marvel not at this : for the hour is coming in 
wliich all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
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they that have clone good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done evil, unto the rcusurrection of danination. / can of mine own- 
self do nolhini^ : as I hear, I judge : and niy judgment is just, because I 
seek not mine o'wn will, bid the will of the Father who hath sent me. If I 
bear witness of m^’self, my witness is not true. There is another that 
beareth witness of me ; and I know that the witiw , i.icli he witnesseth 
of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. 
But I receive not testimony from man : but these things I say, that ye 
niiglit be saved, lie was a burning and. a shining light : and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoice in his light. But I have greater witness 
than that of John : for tlie works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same work that I do, bear 'witness of me, that the F ather hath sent me.” 

It would ha\e been .strange indeed, had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasplumiy, which had wrought on the minds of the Jews 
so far that they sought to kill him, confirmed their assertion, that he 
made himself cMjual with t'.od, and fhns prematurely endangered his owm 
life ; but we find that so far from being further incensed by the explana¬ 
tion above quoted, they seem to have cpiietly acquiesced in his ajipeal 
to their own Scrijitures, that the Messiah should have all the power and 
authority wliich he asserted the h'ather had given to himself. Ver. 
46 ; "i'or had ye beliex'ed Moses, ye would hav-e believed me ; for he 
wrote of me.” The only text in the writings of Moses that refers to the 
nature of the Messiah, is that of Deuteronomy, ch. xviii, vers. 15 and 18, 
quoted liy St. I’eler in the Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii, ver. 22, and by 
St. .Stephen, ch. vii, \ er. .‘IT : Moses said to the children of Israel : “The 
Bord thy tlod will raise u]) unto tliee a I’rojihet from the midst of thee, 
of thy lircthren, lik: unto me : unto hint ye shall hearken.” The words 
which the Bord addressed to IMoses were exactly of the same import : 
“I will rai.se them u]) a Projihet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
tkc.” It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred, 
and nothing can more distinctly jirove the light in which he wished to 
be considered, namely, that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. But this 
is not the only instance in which Jesus entireh" disclaims the attribute 
of omni])oteuce. On many other particular occasions he declares, in the 
strongest language, his want of almighty power, atul his constant need 
of divine inllueuce. Matthew, ch, xx, ver. 2.‘? ; “And he saith unto them, 
ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be l)aptized with the baptism that 
I am ba])tized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on my left 
is not mine to give ; but it .shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my I'ather.” Ch. xii, \-er, 2S : “But if I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” Ch. xxvi, ver. .‘19 : 
“And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying. 
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O my Father, if it be possible, let this eu]) pass from me : nevertheless 
not as 1 will, but as thou wilt.” Ver. 42 : “He went away again the 
seeoiul time, and prayed, saying, O my Ihithcr, if this eup may not pass 
away from me, except 1 drink it, thy will be done.” Luke, eh. xxii ver. 32 : 
“But 1 have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, &e.” John, eh. 
xii ver. 27 : “I'aflier, save me from this hour.” Whosoever honours 
God cannot. I presume, consistently refuse to honour his Prophet, whom 
he dignilied with the name ol “Son of God and as he honours God, 
lie will also hemour that Prophet, though he be well aware of the distinc¬ 
tion between the Ahniglity and his chosen ,Son. The lionour ])aid to the 
Pro])het may in this sense be fairly considered the te.st of the real degree 
of respect entertained tor God--as Jesus saith, Mallhne, ch. x, ver. 4(», 
"He that reeeiveth you, reeeiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
liim that sent me." The obvious meaning of which words is. As far 
as men listen to your instructions, they listen to mine, and in so far they 
receive the commandnients of God who hath sent me. Prejudice alone 
could, I think, infer frenn such expressions, that those who received the 
Apostles were literally receiving God liimself under their form aiul sub¬ 
stance. lw]ually demomstrative of prejudice, 1 conceive, would it l)e 
to deduce the identity or equality of the J'ather and the Son from the 
following passage, John, ch. v. ver. 2:5 : “That all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent him." I'or in this very 
passage the Son is represented as the Mes.senger of the F'alher, and for 
that reason ordy entitled to honour. Tliat the ])rej)osition (conj..'') “as” 
implies here, as in many other ijlaees, likeness in nature and (pudity, and 
not in exact degree of honour, is illu.strated by its ol>vious meaning in 
the last verse of Maltheiv, eh. v., “Be ye therefore perfect, e\en as your 
Father in heaven is perfect ; ” for by these words no one can conceive, 
that equality in degree of perfection between God and tlie disciples is in¬ 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth ])o.sition is, that his hea\ eidy Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. 1 
readily admit the correctness of this ])osition, and consider the fact as 
cordirming the opinion maintained by me, and l)y numerous other follow¬ 
ers of Chri.st, as to the .Son’s total dependence on the commission of God 
for his power in administering such judgment. I agree also with the 
Reverend Fiditor, in esteeming the nature of this oflice most im])ortant; 
and that nothing l)ut the gift of su])ernatural wisdom can (jualify a being 
to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of individuals, living at 
different times from the beginning of the world to the day of resurrection. 
It is, however, perfectly consistent with the omnipotence and wisdom of 
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God, who is declared by revelation to be “able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham,” {Alatlhere, ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all 
things are possible, {Luke, ch. i. ver. ;{7), to bestow wisdom e(]ual to the 
important nature of this office on the first-ljoni of e\ ery creature, whom 
he has anointed and exalted even above his angels. But the Kditor 
goes much further than I am willing to fo1^'^., ni concluding 

the omniscience of the vSon, from the circumstance of his distributing 
final judgment ; since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even 
expressly avowed that he received has (jualifications for exercising judg¬ 
ment from God. With res])ect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Mark, 
ch. xiii. ver. 23 ; “But of that day and that hour ki.oweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the .Son, but the Father.” 
Omniscience, as the F.ditor must Ire well aware, has no limit; but here 
Jesus expre.ssly declares, that he is ignorant of the day airjrointed 1)5’ the 
Father for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be more 
expressh’ declaratorx’ than these of the finite nature of the knowdedge 
granted to Je.sus, however its extent may actually surpass our limited 
capacitN’ As a proof tliat his judicial authority is derived from God, 
set- John, cli. v. vers. 2t), 27 : “For as the I'ather hath life in himself, so 
hath he ‘^iven to the Son to have life in himself : and hath ^iven him autho¬ 
rity to execute judgment also.” Ver. 3(* ; “I can of mine own self do 
nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the I'ather which hath .sent me.” 
Is it })ossil)le to misunderstand the assertion contained in these words, 
that both the authority and the ability to judge are gifts bestow’ed 
on the .Son Irc’ the omnifiotent I'ather ? 

The sixth ])osition is, that in sexeral in.stances Jesus accepted 
worship “due to no man, but to God alone” : and instances of his receiving 
w’or.shi]) from a blind man, a lejrer, from mariners, and frtnn his disciples, 
are adduced from the e\'augelical writings. Ivver}' one mu.st admit that 
the word “worshi])”, both in common accejdation and in the .Scriptural 
writings, is used sometimes as imph'ing an external mark of religious 
reverence jraid to God, and at other times, as signifying merely the token 
of civil re.s])ect due to superiors ; and that concurrent circumstances in 
every instance determine the real sense in which the word should be taken. 
Among the I’rophets of God, Je.sus was not the only one that permitted 
himself to be worshipped, as we find Daniel tlie Projrhet allowing himself 
such worship. Daniel, ch. ii. ver. 4(1 : “Then the king Nebuchadnezzar 
fell upon his face, and worshi])]red Daniel.” Daniel, like Jesus, neither 
rebuked the man who worshipped him, nor did he feel indignant at such a 
tribute of res])ect ; yet we cannot find any subseiiuent assertion that 
he had offended God by suffering himself to be object of the king’s worship 
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in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word 'worship’ in the 
latter sense, (1 mean that of civil reverence), in one of the evangelical 
parables, where he re])resenls a .servant as worshijiping his master. 
Aiuitlu'u'j ch. xviii. \'er. lid ! '*’lhe serx’ant therefore fell down and 
worshipjied him. ’ hrom the circumstance of Jesus positively command¬ 
ing human beings to worsluj) Clod alone in sjiirit, and not in au\ form or 
sha])e, either human c)r angelic ' John, ch. iv. vei . .l-l. (lod is a spirit . 
and they tnat worship him must worship him in .s])irit tind in truth. 
Mailheto, ch. iv. ver. 10 ; "Thou shalt worship the bord thy God, and 
Him onlv .shalt thou serve and Irom the circumstance of liis relinking 
the man who called him "good master,” on the ground that the term 
“good” should be |)eculiarly a]i]'lied to God alone, (Mall. ch. xix. ver. 
17), we necessarily conclude that Jesus accc])tcd worshi]) only as a mark 
of human U'sjiect, and acknowledgment of gratitude, bet us moreover 
ascertain from the coni ext, the sentiments which the lilind man, 
the le]ier, the mariners, and the discijiles of Jesus, entertained 
of his nature ; and we can no longer hesitate to believe, that they meant 
by the worshij) they offered, only the manifestation of their reverence for 
him as a superior, indeed, yet still as a created being. The question is, 
Did those that offered worship to Jesus evince that they believed him to 
be God, or one of the three persons of the Godhead, and e(]ual to God ? 
Nothing of the kind—the blind man, after his cure, s])oke of Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and believed him when he said he was 
the vSon of God. John, ch. ix. \er. Ill : "Now we know" (says the lilind 
man), "that God hearcth not sinners : but if any man be a worshi])per of 
God, and doeth his will, him he lieareth.” \'er. Tl : "If this man were 
not of God he could do nothing.” .^nd in answer to the question of Jesus, 
‘‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” he answers, "bord, I lielieve. 
And he wor,shi]i])ed him,” ver. .‘is. The unclean s])irit which is said in 
Mark, to have uorshijiped Jesus, "cried with a loud voice and said. What 
have 1 to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God ? I adjure 
thee by ('•od, that thou torment me not.” Mark, ch. v. ver. 7. 'I'liis atljura- 
tion would have been absurd if Jesus were him.self addressed as God ; 
and clearly shew’s, that the wor.shij) offered was to dejirecate the jiower of 
a being whose nature was subordinate to that of God, by whose name he 
was adjured. The leper, too, glorified God, w'hile to Jesus he gave only 
thanks for being the instrument of his cure. Luke, ch. xvii. vers. 15, 1(>: 
"And one of them, wJien he saw' that he was healed, turned back, and 
with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down on his face at his feet, 
giving him thanks.” The mariners who worship])ed Jesus declared at the 
same instant, "Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” Matthew, ch. xiv. 
ver. 33. The woman of Canaan, who is also stated in Matthew, ch. xv. 
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ver. 25, to have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as “the son of 
David,’’ by which term she certainly would not have designated a being 
whom she worshipped as God. Peter, the most celebrated of his disci¬ 
ples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the Christ, or in 
other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of God- which is 
certainly far from implying “very God’’. Mark.i ], \iii. ver. 29. Even 
after the crucilixion we find the disciples conversing of Jesus only as “a 
prophet mighty in deed and in word before God and all the people.’’ 
Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus himself risen from the dead whom 
they addressed, yet thronghout the remainder of the chapter, which con¬ 
cludes with the account of his being carried up to heaven, they are only 
further taught that this jirophet was the promised Messiah, but by no 
means that it was their duty to worshiji him as God. I’eter, in the name 
of all the disci])les declares, John, ch. vi. \ er. (>9. “\\’e believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ And, as already 
observed, the disci])le John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, 
“that it may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’’ 
John ch. XX. ver. 111. When the leper prayed to Je.sus for cure, he 

addressed him only with the term }^\}^ { OS {^utthew, ch. viii. ver. 2), 

which in Greek is used as synonymous to Lord or Master, and often 
applied to sujierior jicrsons. 

P/Very Christian is morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments of Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. It 
behoves us therefore to ascertain, what his commandments are with 
regard to the object of sacred worshij) and prayer, and in what manner 
he himself i)erformed those solemn religious duties. The veiy^ act of 
prayer, indeed, im])lics an acknowledgment of inferiority to the being 
adored; but though Trinitarians allirm that such devotion was paid by 
Jesus only in his human ca])acity, his form of prayer ought still to be 
sufheient to guide human creatures as to the Being to whom their prayers 
should be addressed. Let us examine, therefore, whether, Jesus in his 
acknowledged human capacity ever offered worship or prayer to what 
Trinitarians term the second or third person of the Godhead, or once direct¬ 
ed his followers to worshi]) or i)ray to either of them. But so far from 
finding a single direction of the kind, Ave observe on the contrary, that 
Jesus strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
prayer which he offered for our guidance. Mattheic, ch. vi. ver. 9 : 
“After this manner therefore ]iray ye. Our Father which art in heaven, 
&c.’’ “Bray to thy Father which is in secret : and th\ Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee ojienly.’’ In the same way, Avhen the 
Saviour himself prays, he addresses the Father alone. Matthew, ch. xxvi. 
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ver. 53 : “Thinkest thou,” says Jesus to Teler, ‘‘that I cannot now pray 
lomy Father''” /«/;«, ch. xvi.ver. 2<i; ‘‘I will pray the Father for you.” 
Luke, ch. .Kxii. vers. 41 and 42: ‘‘And he (the Saviour) was withdrawn 
from them al)oul a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cuj) from me. Mark, ch. xiv. 
vers. 35 and 3(") : And fell on the ground, and ])rayed, that if it were 
possil)le, the hour might ])ass from him. And he said Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee.” Luke, ch. ^■i. \-er. 12 : ‘‘He went out unto 
a mountain to ])ray, and continued all night in prayer to (lod. Luke, ch. 
X. ver. 21 : In that hour Jesus rejoiced in s])irit, and said I thank thee, 
(7 Father, T/rrd of heaven and earth.” John, ch. .xi. ver. 41 : “And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, bather, 1 thank thee that thou ha.st 
heard me.” Matthew, eh. xx\’ii. ver. 45 ; “i\ly (loti, my (hod, why hast 
thou for,saken me"” John, ch. iv. \er. 22: “Ye worship ye know not 
what ; we know what we worship.” Ko creed drawn u]) by men, nor 
opinion entertained by any sect, can l)y an unbiassed searcher after the 
true doctrines of Christianity lie suffered to set aside the ex^iress 
authority and con.stant exanijile of the gracious author of this religion. 

The last ])osition is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of Cod in the rite of baptism, intended to remain in force to the end of 
the world ; and ordained liy the p.a.ssage, Matthew, c:h. xxviii. \’er. lit : 
“Go ye and teach all nations, bajitizing tliein hi the name of the b'ather, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” .Y ])rofession of lielief in God 
is urKiuestionalily common to all the religions siqiposed to have been 
founded upon the aulhoritr* of the Old Testament : but each is 
distinguished from the other liy a inililic profession of faith in their 
respective founders, ex]>re.ssing such jirofession in a language that may 
clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to tire 1 )i\ ine being of 
whom they declare themselves the messengers. This system has been 
carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended to serve as a ])er])etual 
dingtinguishing mark of faith. The Jews claim that they have rer elation, 
rederiug a belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them, 
Exodus, ch. xiv. 31 : “The people feared the I/ird and beliex’ed the Ford, 
and his servant Moses.” but the term “his servant Moses,” in 
this jiassage, suffices to prove the subordination of Moses, though declared, 
equally with God, to be an object of their belief. In like manner Muham¬ 
madans, in the first acknowledgment of that system of religion, are 
directed to jjrofess faith in God, and also in Muhammad, his messenger, 

in the following form : aJTo.. jljiij Jijj "There is no God 

except the true God, Muhammad is his messenger.” The term “his 
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messenger” removes every doubt of Muhammad’s identity or equality 
with God ; so the e])ithet “Son” found in the passage, “Baptizing them 
in the name of the I'ather, and of the vSon, &e.” ought to l)e understood 
arid admitted by every one as exjnessing the created nature of Christ, 
though the most highly exalted among all creatures. If bajhism 
were administered to one embracing Christianity in tl •, ■a.iue of the I'ather 
and the Holy Ghost, he would thereby no more l)eeomc enrolled as a 
a Christian, than as a Jew or as a Muhammadan ; for both of them, in 
common with Christians, would readily submit to be l)aptized in the 
name of God and his ])revailing inlluenee over the universe. But as Chris¬ 
tianity retjuires peculiarly a faith in Jesus, as the ])romised Messiah, the 
gracious ,'Saviour enjoins baptism in the name of the Son also, so as to 
di.stinguish his liajqjy followers from the Jews and the rest of the j)eople. 
A mere association of names in divine eommandments therefore never 
can be considered as tending to ])rove identity or e(]uality l)etween 
the subjects of those names ; - .such junction of names is found frecpiently 
in the Sacred Writings without establishing unity among the persons 
whom those names im])ly. 

'Ihe Ivditor (juotes the following passage, Matthcic, eh. xxviii. ver. 
18 : “All ])ower in heaven and earth is delivered unto me,” recommending 
it as a sure proof of the deity of Jesus. I regret very niueh that the 
force of the expre.ssion “is delicered unto me,” found in this passage, 
should ha\ e escaped the discerning notice of the Reverend Gditor. Does 
not the term “delivered” shew e\-idently an entire de])endenee of Jesus 
u])on the Being who has committed to him such ])ower ? Is it consistent 
with the nature of an omnii>otent God to exercise power delivered to 
him b\- another being, or ti.) confess that the power he ])ossesses has been 
receixed b>- him from another? 

As to the (|nestion of the Bditor, “Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he x\as, ever make such a declaration as Jesus did, namely, that '1 am with 
you always even to the end of the world ?’ ” I will not renew tire subject, 
as it has been already discussed in examining the tirst position. I only 
entreat the attention of the Gditor to the following assertions of 
Muhammad, known to almost all Musalmans who have the least 
knowledge of their own religion : 


“Truly the great and glorious God raised me as mercy and guid¬ 
ance to iforlds.” 
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jJiJf J^i j"| ^ 

“I was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear¬ 
ance.” 

‘‘I was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.” 


tKiilj 0l 

“I am the hord of those that were sent by God. This is no boast 
to me.” 


LT.; UI 

“My shadow is on the head only of my followers.” 

“He who has seen me has seen God.” 

<111|, ^ Ji/JeOst ,vr Ihl 

“He who has obeyed me, has obeyed God ; and he who lias sinned 
against me, has sinned against God.” 

It is, however, fortunate for Musahnans, that from want of famili¬ 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Mnhamnuulans and 
their contemporary heathens, tlie doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muhammad, and entertained by his followers, have not been corru])ted 
by ])ol3^theistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of worship 
or festivals lieeti introduced among Musahnans of Arabia and Turkey as 
a Peart of their religion. Besides, meta])horieal expressions havdng been 
very common among Oriental nations, Mnhammadans could not fail to 
understand them in their ])ro])er sense, although these ox])ressious may 
throw great difliculty in the way of an European Commentator even of 
profound learning. 



CHAPTER IV 


Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement 

Ai,l the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his review from 
the authority of tlie divine Teacher, in favour of the .-ivxond important 
doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus as an 
atonement for the sins of mankind, are as follow : “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever.” ‘‘His giving his flesh for the life of the world.” ‘‘I lay 
down niy life for my sheep.” ‘‘The Son of Man is come tcj give his life 
a ransom for many.” Is any one of these passages, I would ask, in the 
shajie of an exjilicit commandment, or are they more than a mere state¬ 
ment of facts rcijuiriiig figurative interpretation ? Eor it is obvious that 
an attem]>t to take them in their direct sense, especially the first, (“I 
am the living liread ; if any man eat of this, ike.”), would amount to 
gross absurdity. Do they reasonably convey ain thing more than the idea, 
that Jesus was invested with a divine coinniission to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive .should live 
for ever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the inpiarting of those 
instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the suyicrstitious 
Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hestitated not to persevere in their 
promulgation ; as if a king, who hazards his life to jnocure freedom and 
jieace for his subjects, were to address himself to them saying, ‘‘1 lay 
down my life for you.” This interpretation is fully confirmed by the 
following jiassages. Luke, ch. iv. ver. 4.‘$ : ‘‘And he said unto them 
I must jireacli the kingdom of God to other cities also ; for therefore am 
I sent.” Ch. ii. vers 47-4!t : “And all that heard him were astoni.shcd 
at his understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw 
him, they were amazed : and his mother said unto him. Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and 1 have sought 
tliee sorrowing. And he said unto them, IIow is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business?” Wherein 
Jesus declares, that the sole object of his mission was to ])reach and impart 
divine instructions. Again, after having instructed his di.sci]>les in the 
divine law and will, as a])])ears from the following test, "Por 1 have given 
unto them words which thou giivest me ; and tlicy ha\'c recei\ cd them, 
and have known surely that 1 came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me.” {John, ch. xvii. ver. 8). Jesus in his 
communion with God manifests that he had com])leted the object of 
his mission by imparting divine commandments to mankind: “I 
have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the rcork which thou 
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gavest me to do.” Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the 
work, for the jierfonnance of which Jesus was sent into this world he, as the 
founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished that 
work prior to his death. 

That Jesus should ride on a colt, should receive an offer of vinegar 
to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had delivered up 
the ghost, as well as his death on the eross, were events ])rophesied in the 
Old Testament, and consequently these were fulfilled by Jesus. Vide 
Luke, ell. xxiw vers. 2() and 27 : “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory ? And beginning at Moses and 
all the Tro])liets, he expounded unto them in all tlie scri])tures the 
things eoucerning himself.” But we are unhappily at a loss to di.scover 
any other design hi each of these e\ ents, which luqipened to Jesus before 
his ascent to heaven. I am therefore sorry that 1 must ])lead my in¬ 
ability to make a satisfactory reply to the (iuc.stion of the liditor, “Had 
ever Jesus transgressed his heavenly I'ather s will, that he underwent 
such aftlictions?” 1 can only say, that we lind in the Scriptures that 
several other Prophets in common with Jesus suflered great alllictions, 
and some even death, as ])redicted. But 1 know not whether tho.se alllic¬ 
tions were the consequences of the sins committed liy them or by their 
parents, or whether these distresses were cx])erienced by them through 
some divine purpose unknown to us ; as some scriptural authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to sulferiug for some secret 
divine purpose, without his or his parents having per])etrated any remark¬ 
able crime. {John, ch. ix vcr. 3 : “Jesus answered. Neither hath this 
man .sinned nor his jiarents ; but that the works of God should lie made 
manifest in him"). The latter alternative (namely that the rigliteous 
Projihets suffered afflictions and even death for some divine purpose, 
known thoroughly to God alone) seems more consistent with the contents 
of the sacred writings, such as follow ; Mark, ch. xii. \'ers. 1-9 : “And 
he began to speak unto them by parables. A certain man jilanted a vine¬ 
yard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a place for the wine fat, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 
And at the season he sent to the husliandrnen a servant, that he might 
receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. And they 
caught him, and beat him, and sent him away emiity. And again he sent 
unto them another servant; and at him they cast stones, and wounded 
him in the head, and .sent him away shamefully handled. And again he 
sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; beating some, 
and killing some. Having yet therefore one Son, his well-beloved, he sent 
lum also last unto them, sa3dng, Thej" will reverence my vSon. But these 
husbandmen said among themselves, 'I'his is the heir ; come, let us kill 
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Wm, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they took him, and killed 
him and cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore the Lord 
of the vineyard do ? lie will come and destroy the husbandmen, 
and will give the vineyard unto others.” John, ch. xv. vers. 21-22 : 
‘‘But all these things will they do unto you for my name’s sake, liecause 
they know not him that sent me. If I had not c- an and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
This ])aral)le and these passages give countenace to the idea, that God 
suffered his I’rojihets, and Jesus, his beloved vSon, to be cruellj' treated 
and slain by the Jews for the ])ur])osc of taking away' every excuse that 
they might olTer for their guilt. 

Ill explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the bklitor 
coniidently assumes, that “If we view Jesus Chri.st as atoning for the 
sins of men, we ha\e e\ ery thing ])erfcct]y in character: he liecame incar¬ 
nate to accomjilish that ivhich could have been effected by neither men 
nor angels.” I should therefore wish to know whether Jesus, whom the 
Kditor represents as God incarnate, suffered death and jiain for the sins 
of men in his dix ine nature, or in his human cajiaeity ? The former must 
be highly ineonsi.stent -w ith the nature of God, wludi, we are persuaded 
to believe by reason and tradition, is aliove being rendered liable to death 
or ])ain ; since the difference we draw lietween God and the olijects that 
are not God, is, that one cannot be sulijected to death or termination, 
and the otlier is finite and lialile to mortalitx'. 'riiat the effects of Christ’s 
ajijiearance on earth, wliether with res])ect to the sab'ation or condem¬ 
nation of mankind, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a 
finite lii-ing to acconqilish. is ex ident from the fact, that to the ])resent 
time millions of human beings are daily ])assing through the world, 
whom the doctrines lie taught have nexer readied, and xxho of course 
must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his hax'ing died 
for the remissiem of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jesus sullercd 
death and ]iain in his human cajKicity as an atonement lor the offences 
of others, seems totally inconsistent with the justice ascribed to God, 
and ewen at variance xxith tho.se jirincijiles of eijuity reijnired of men ; 
for it would be a ])iece of gross iniquity to alllict one innocent being, 
who had all the liunian feelings, and xxho had never transgres.sed the 
will of God, xxitlithe deatli of the cro.ss, for the crimes committed by others, 
especially xxhen he declares such great aversion to it, as is manifest from 
the following passages. Mtillhca', di. xxx'i. \ers. 37, 3!(, 42, and 43 : 
‘‘And he took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and begau 
to be sorrowful and xery heaxy. And ])rayed, saying, O my I'ather, 
if it be possilile, let this ciqi (meaning death) ]ia.ss from me : nex ertheless, 
not as I xx'ill, but as thou xxilt. He xx'ent axx'ay again the second time, 

3 
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and prayed, saying, O my leather, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except’I drink it, tiiy will be done.” Mark, cli. xiv. ver. 36 : “And 
he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; take away this 
cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Luke, 
ch. xxii, vers 42 and 44 : “Saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. And 
being in an agony, he ])rayed more earnestly : and his sweat w'as as it were 
great drops of Idood, falling down to the ground.” John, ch. xii. ver. 
27 : “Now is 1113 ^ soul troubled ; and wdiat shall 1 sa\’ ? Father, save me 
from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour.” Do not these 
passages evidently shew, that Jesus in his human capacity (according 
to the Trinitarian phrase) felt averse to death and ])ain, and that he 
earnestl 3 ' pra 3 ’ed that he might not be sid)jected to it ? Jesus, however, 
knowing that the will of the I'ather rendered such death unavoidable, 
yielded to it as predicted. John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and IS : “Therefore 
doth my I'ather love me because I lay down mv life that 1 might take it 
again : no man taketh it from me, but 1 kn^ it down of nu’self ; I have 
power to la 3 ' it down, and I have power to take it ayain : this command¬ 
ment have I received of my Father.” Mattheu', ch. xxvi. vers. 53 and 54 : 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 1-ather, and he shall pre¬ 
sently give me more than twelve legions of angels ? but how then .shall 
the Scripture be fuliillcd, that thus it must b'*?” The ini(]uity of one’s 
being sentenced to death as an atonement for the fault committed by 
another is so palj)able, that although in main’ countries the human race 
think themselves justilied in detaining the ])ersons of those men who, 
voluntarily making themselves res])onsible for the debt or the jiersons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements ; nevertheless, ever}’ just man 
among them would shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for 
a crime committed b}’ another, even if the innocent man should willingly 
offer his life in behalf of that other. 

In endeavouring to ])r()\e Je.sus’s atonement for sin b}’ his death, 
the Reverend Iwlitor urges, “Is he called the Saviour of men because he 
gave them moral jirecepts, by olicying which they might obtain the 
divine favour, with the enjoyment of heaven as their just desert? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and jirocure for them 
every blessing, &c. ? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merel}’ because he 
instructed men, he has this honour in common with Moses, and Tvlijah and 
John the Baptist, neither of whom however assumed the title of Saviour.” 
We find the title Savdour’ applied frequentl}’ in the divine writings to those 
persons who had lieen endued with the jiower of saving people, either 
by inculcating doctrines, or affording protection to them, although none 
of them atoned for the sins of mankind by their death. Ohadiah, 
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ver. 21: “And saviours shall come up on mount Zion to judge the mount 
of Esau; and the kingdom shall be thel/ord’s.” Nehemiah, ch. ix. ver. 
27 : “And according to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them saviours, 
who saved them out of the hand of their enemies.” 2 Kings, ch. xiii. ver. 5 : 
“The Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went • u from under the 
hand of the Syrians.” How could, therehjre, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of the term 
“Saviour” to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the doctrine of the 
atonement; especially when Jesus himself declares frequently, that he 
saved the people solely through the inculcation of the word of God ? 
John, ch. XV, ver. 3 ; “Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.” Ch. v. ver. 24 : “He that heareth my word and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life.” Ch. vi. ver. 63 : 
"The w'ords that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life” :— 
wherein Jesus represents himself as a Saviour, or a distributor of eternal 
life, in his capacity of divine teacher. 

Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a Sa\’iour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully revealed. 
Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teacher, because 
Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people divine instruc¬ 
tions ? Or would it depreciate the dignity of Jesus, to believe that he, 
in common with several other prophets, underwent afflictions and death ? 
Such an idea is indeed unscriptural, for God represents the Christ as a 
Prophet equal to Moses, [Dent. ch. xviii. ver. 18). Jesus declares himself 
to have come to fulfil the law taught b 5 ' Moses : {Matthew, ch. v. ver. 
7): “Think not that I am come to destro 3 ' the Law and the Prophets, 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;” and strict^ commands his dis¬ 
ciples and the people at large to obey whatever Moses had taught. 
Cffl xxiii. vers. 2, 3 : “Saying, the Scribes, and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat ; all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; 
but do not 3 ’e after their w'orks : for they saj', and do not.” 

I am sorry that I cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that "If Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teacher, the greater degree of honour must be given to Moses, 
for it w'as in reality his law" that Jesus explained and established.” 

It is true that Moses began to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
religion, consisting of a knowledge of the unit^" of God, and obedience to his 
will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed the 
structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor of this 
fact, I beg to call his attention to the following instances, found even 
in a single chapter, as exhibiting the perfection to which Jesus brought the 
Law given by Moses and other Prophets. Matthew, ch. v. vers. 21, 22 ;■ 
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“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; 
and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgmeut ; but I say 
unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council : but whosoever shall say. 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” V^ers. 27, 28 : “Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time, Thon shalt not commit adultery : 
but I say unto you, that whosoever kK)kelh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery.” Vers. 31,32; ‘Tt hath been .said, whosoever, 
shall j)ut awaiy his wife, let him give her a writing of divoieement : 
but 1 say unto yon. That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” \'ers. 38, 39 : 
"Ye have heard that it hath l)een said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth ; but 1 say unto you that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Vers. 43-45 : 
"Ye have heard that it hath l)een said, Thon shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, hove your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you : that ye may be the children 
of your I'ather which is in hea\ eu : for he niaketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good and seiuleth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Now I hope I may be justified in ex])ressing inv Inlief, (though it \aries 
from the declaration made by the Ihlitor,) that no vreah y honour can be 
justly given to any teaclier of the will of ('.od, than what is due to the 
author of the doctrines just quoted, which, with a ])ower no less than 
standing miracles could produce, carry with them proofs of their 
divine origin to the conviction of the high and low, the learned and un¬ 
learned. 

The P.ditor, in page 191, lays much stress on circumstances, the 
very minuteness of which he thinks, ‘‘ser\es to enhance their value as 
testimonies.” He alludes to the e])ithct '‘banib of tlod” having been 
twice ap])lied to Jesus by John the ba])tist, two of whose discii)les were 
thereby induced to become followers ot Jesus. 4'his is considered Iry the 
Editor as imi)lying an admission on the ])art of Chri.st, that as a lamb, 
particularly the Paschal lyatub, was used in sacriliee as an atonement for 
sins, he also came into the world to sacrifice his life as an atonement for 
sin. We find, howev’er, the term "lamb”, as well as "shec])” a])plied in 
otherplaces, wdicre no allusion to the sacrificial kiinb can be well imagined, 
and from which we infer that these were epithets generally applied to 
innocence subjected to persecution ; a meaning which sulficiently accords 
with the use of the w'ord lamb in the instance in (luestion. We have those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disciples in John, ch. xxi. vers 15-17, where 
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he commands Simon Peter “to feed his lambs,” “to feed his sheep and In 
ch. X. vers. 20, 27, “Ye believe not becarrse ye are not of my sheep.”— 
“My sheep hear my voice.” Now, many of the Apostles suffered death 
in consecjueiice of their endeavoirrs to withdraw men from sin ; but 
the Ivditor will not thence, I ])resunie, maintain, though it follow from his 
argument, that the term “lamb” was ap])lied to tVau., u> shew that, by 
their death, they also atoned for the sins of mankind. The Reverend 
Kditor might har e sy)ared the arguments he has adduced to prove, that 
Jesus was sent into this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to 
suffer death and dithenlties like other ])rophets who went before him, as 
the Kditor may find in the eom])ilation in <|ucstion, as well as in its defence, 
Jesus of Nazareth rejuesented as “The Son of Kod,” a term .synonymous 
with that of Messiah, the highest of all the prophets ; as his life declares 
him to ha\ e been, as re])resented in the Scriptures, ];)ure as light, innocent 
as a lainl), necessarr’ for eternal life as bread for a temporal one, and great 
as the angels of (tod, or ratln-r greater than they. He also might have 
omitted to <jnote such authorit\- as shews, that Chri.st, being a mediator 
between C.od and men, ‘‘declared that whatsoever they (his A])ostles) shall 
ask in his name, the I'ather will give them for the Com])iler, in his 
defence of the rrecei>ts of Jesus, re])eatedly acknowledged Christ as the 
Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with Cod, in behalf of his followers. 
Put such intercession does not, I i)resume, tend to a proof of the deity or 
the atonement of Jesus, as inter])reted by the Ihlitor; for God is represent¬ 
ed in the sacred books to ha\’e often .shewn mercy to mankind for righteous 
men’s sakes ; how nnich more, then, would he naturally manifest his 
fa\'our towards those who might ])etition him in the name of one whom 
he anointed and exalted o\ er all creatures and ])rophets ? Gen. ch. xxx. 
ver. 27 : “I har e learned b\’ experience, that the Lord hath blessed me 
for thy sake.” Jcreminh, ch. xxvii. \er. 18 ; “But if they be Prophets, 
and if the word of the Lord lie with them, let them now make intercession 
to the Lord of hosts.” Moreover, we find angels declared to have been 
endued with the ])ower of pardoning and redeeming men on various 
occasions. Genesis, ch. xlviii. ver. 1(5 : “The Angel which redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads!” Kxodns, ch. xxiii. vers. 20, 21 : “Behold, 
I send an Angel before thee, to kee]) thee in the way, and to bring thee 
into the jdace which 1 have jirepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice, 
provoke him not; for he will not j^ardon your transgressions : for mj’ name 
is in him.” 

With regard to tliis doctrine, I have carefully noticed every argu¬ 
ment advanced b>' the Palitor, from the authority of Jesus himself, in its 
support ; and have adduced such arguments as may be used by those 
that reject that doctrine, and which they rest on the authority of the same 
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Divine Teacher ; leaving the decision of the subject to the discreet judg¬ 
ment of the public, by declining to deliver any opinion, as an individual, 
as to the merits thereof. 



CHAPTER V 


On the doctrines and miraculous narrations of the New Testament 

I EivORKT that the Editor should have accused the Compiler of 
having charged “on the dogmas or doctrines of Chiistiauity those wars 
and that bloodshed which have occurred l>etwecn nations merely termed 
Christians.’’ The Compiler, in his defence of the precepts of Jesus, has 
ascribed such dis])Utes and contentions not to anything contained in the 
Scriptures, but to the different interpretations of dogmas, which he esteemed 
not essential for salvation. In order to convince the Editor of the 
accuracy of my assertion, I entreat his attention to page 18, line 22, and 
page 22, line 24, of my defence of the compiled I’recepts, under the designa¬ 
tion of “An A])i)eal to the Christian Public.’’ 

The Ivlitor observes, that “wars and bloodshed e.xisted before the 
promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, there¬ 
fore, nor its donigas, created the causes of wars and bloodshed. They 
existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were publi.shed ; and 
that (juarrels and feuds between the Arians and the Orthodox in the fourth 
and fifth centuries were little more than struggles for power and w'ealth.” 
Although human frailty and want of perfection in men are in fact esteemed 
as the first and original causes of their imjiroper conduct and wicked deeds 
yet in the ordinary acceptation of the term “cause”, good or evil acts 
are in\ariably attributed to their immediate motives, ascertained from 
circumstantial evidence ; and these acts are conse(juently held to entitle 
their res])ecti\ e agents to praise or rej)roacli. Put as the motives of ac¬ 
tions and secrets of the human heart are in truth known to God alone, it is 
indeed beyond my power to establish in a satisfactory manner, that 
the majority of the ])rimitive Arians and Trinitarians were excited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay each other, and not by a desire of 
])ow'er and worldly advancement. I would appeal, however, to the 
Piditor him.self, whether it would not be indeed very illiljeral to suppose, 
that almo.st all the Christian world should for a period of tw'o hundred 
years have been weak or wicked enough to engage wdlfully in causing the 
blood of each other tt) be shed under the cloak of religion, and merely 
for worldly motives. But as this must be a matter of opinion, I beg 
to shew that which has been entertained on the subject by one of the 
highest authorities, against the Trinitarians, who have w-ritten on tlie 
history of Christianity. 1 allude to Dr. Mosheim, whose words I here give, 
and I entreat my readers to draw' their own inferences from them : 

Volume 1, I). 419 : "After the death of Constantine the Great, one 
of his sous, Constantines, who in the division of the empire became ruler of 
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the East, was warmly attached to the Ariaii party, whose principles were 
also zealously adoi)lcd l)y the Eniitress, and indeed by the whole court. 
On the other hand, Constantine and Constaiis, Em]>erors of the West, 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Nice throughout all the provinces 
where their jurisdiction exiended.—Hence arose endless animosities and 
seditions, treacherous plots, and o})en acts of injustice and. violence 
between the two contending ])artics ; Council was assend)led against Coun¬ 
cil, and theii jarring and contradictory decrees spread ])crp1exity and con¬ 
fusion throughout the Christian world.” Page 420; ‘‘His (Cratian’s) zeal 
for their interest, though fervent and acti\ c, Avas surpassed by that of his 
successor, Tlieodosius the (beat, who raisetl the secular arm against tlie 
Ariaiis with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their churches, 
and (‘iiactcd laws aa'Iiosc severity e\]ioscd them to the greatest calamities.” 
It is dilhcnlt to conceiAc Avhat other motives than those of mistaken zeal 
for a particular doctrine could huA c inlluenccd the mind of an Emperor like 
Theodosius to such acts of cruelty and A’iolence : but however that 
may be, it is ob\ ious that if such a mode of interpreting conduct be adopt¬ 
ed, it is dilhcult to say Avhere Ave are to stop. The dcAdtion cA'en of the 
Apostles and MartA rs of Christianity may l»e attributed to a pursuit after 
poAver oA’cr the minds and resjicct in the eyes of men, and all distinction 
of good and evil character I)e considered as futile and Avithout foundation. 
With rcs])ect to the final success of the Trinitarian party, it appears to me 
the event naturally to have been exjiected. Por, to the pcojile of those 
ages, doctrines that resemliled the polytheistical belief that till then 
prevailed, must have been more accejitalile than those which Avere dia¬ 
metrically oiiposcd to such notions. The idea of a Cod in human form 
Avas easy and familiar : lunjicrors and Empres.ses had altars raised to them 
even during their lir-es and after death AAere enrolled as divinities. 
Perhaps too, something may justly be attributed to a certain degree of 
pride and satisfaction in the idea, that the rtdigion they had begun to 
profess Avas dictated immediately by the Deity himself, rather than liy 
any subordinate agency. There had not been among the Heathens any 
class of mankind to Avhom they Avere accustomed to look up Avith that 
devotion familiarly entertained by the Jews towards Moses and their 
Prophets, and they Avere conseciuently ready to elevate to a God any 
being aaIio rose in their estimation alioAx the Ica'cI of mankind. 

The A’iolence and outrages which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, AAcre not of course as observ'ed by 
the Rewerend Editor, owing, in their origin, to the ado])tion of different 
interpretations resirecting the deity of Christ or of the Holy Ghost; 
but they A\'ere the immediate conseijuences of the different sentiments 
they have held Avith resjiect to the doctrine of an exclusive power of 
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granting absolution, and leading to eternal life, being vested in St. Peter 
and his successors. What great mischief has however been produced, 
and how many lives have from time to time l)een destroyed, from the 
difference of sentiments held by the parties with regard to this doctrine, 
which even the Kditor himself does not deem an e=‘=ential point of 
religion ! 

The Editor, in p. 114, argues, as a proof of the importance of the 
Gospel, that Christ taught them, fully foreseeing that tlKw would be 
the subject of dispute ; and quotes his saying, that he came not to 
send ])eace on the earth, l)ut a sword. The whole of the lOth chaj). of 
Matthew, from which the Kditor (juotes the jiassage here alluded to, 
consists of the instruclions delivered by Jesus to the twelve Apostles, 
when he sent them forth to jjreach the kingdom of heaven to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I can perceive, 
to eternal dissension amongst tho.se wlio were already or might afterwards 
become Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one f)f the ])rimary effects 
of ])reaching his Gosjiel, that great dissensions would arise—that he was 
aware that the great (jnestioti of confessing him tf.> l)c the Messiah or not 
would be as a sword between a man and his father, the daughter and her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law, is evident. 
Put this seems to me by no means to ])rove that Jesus as supposed by the 
Editor, “longed or almost longed’ to see a tire kindled in the earth respect¬ 
ing doctrines not essential to the salvation of mankind. Nor would it 
have l)cen any reason ff)r suppressing the most trivial of his sa^’ings, that 
priestcraft working on the ignorance and suj)erstition, the bigotrj’ or into¬ 
lerance of maidvind, should have wrested his words to evil i^urposes.—As 
observed by the Kiditor himself, the mischief lay originally in human 
nature, not in any ])art f)f the doctrines of Christ ; Imt as those dissen¬ 
sions are now ])eri)etuated ])rincipally by education, a cause essentially 
distinct from their origin, the case is entireh- altered. The corruption 
of the human heart canned be totally removed ; but the evil effects that 
s])ring from human institutions may be a\oided, when their real sources 
are known, .^fter the secret and immediate cau.ses of jiersecution have 
passed away, the differences of ojrinion which have been the declared 
grounds of hostility are handed down by the teachers of different sects ; 
and, as already rejieatedly avowed, it rvas with the view of evading, not 
tho.se questions concerning which Jesus spoke and which distinguish his 
followers from all others, but those which have from time to time been 
seized upon to e.xcite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, 
that the Coni])iler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind must be of one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, “It can scarcely be unknowm to the 
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Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous ages the 
subject of dispute among the most learned of his own country ; does he 
account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this dictrine ? We know 
that he does not. Why then should he omit the doctrines of Christ and 
his Apostles, because men have made them the subject of dispute ?” 
Kor a direct answer to this question, I beg to refer the Reverend Editor 
to the Appeal of the Com])iler, page 27, w'hcrein he will find that he assigns 
not one, but two circumstances, as concurring to form the motive of his 
having omitted certain doctrines of Christianity in his selection - 1st, 
that they are the subject of disi)utes and contention 2ndly. that they 
are not essential to religion. It is therefore obvious, that the analog}' bet¬ 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
of Christianity and the existence of a God are equally liable to dis¬ 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion ; while the latter is acknowledged 
by him, in common with the professors of e\ ery faith, to Ire the foundation 
of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction to the selected 
Precepts of Jesus. Every system of religion adojhs the idea of a God, 
and avow'S this as its fundamental ]niuci])le, though they differ from one 
another in representing the nature and attributes of the Deity. The 
Com])iler therefore could have no motive for su])pressing the doctrine of 
the being of a God, though elispnted by a few ])rctended literary men ; 
and he has consequently never hesitated to inculcate with all his power 
the idea of one God to the learned and unlearned of his own country, taking 
care at the same time, as much as ])o.ssible, not to enter into particulars as 
to the real nature, essence, attributes, person, or substance of the Godhead 
those being points above his compreliension, and liable to interminable 
disputes. The Reverend Editor thus expresses his surjjrise at the conduct 
of the Com])iler in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of the 
Gospel :—“We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not have found 
greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this selection, while the amaz¬ 
ing weight which Jesus himself attached to them could scarcely have 
escaped his notice and in order to yjrove the im])ortance of the miracles 
ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three instances, in the first of which 
Jesus referred John the Baptist to his wonderfrd miracles ; in the second, 
he called the attention of unbelieving Jews to his miraculous works as a 
proof of his divine mission ; in the third he recommends Philip the 
Apostle to the evidence of his miracles. But after a slight attention to 
the circumstances in w'hich those appeals were made, it appears clearly, 
that in these and other instances Jesus referred to his miracles those persons 
only who either scrupled to believe, or doubted him as the promised Messiah, 
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or required of him some sign to confirm their faith. Vide Matthew, ch. 
xi. vers. 2-4 : “When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him. Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another ? Jesus answered and said unto them. Go 
and shew John those things which ye do here and see.” John. ch. x. vers. 
37 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who accused hisii <A blasphemy, “If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe me not. Bat if 1 do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works." In rei)ly to the request of Philip, who, 
being discontented with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, “Ford, shew 
us the Father, and it sufliceth us Jesus answered and said, “Believe me, 
that I am in the leather and the P'ather in me, or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.” (John, ch. xiv. ver. 11). Jesus even speaks in terms 
of reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
divine mission. Maithew, ch. xii, ver. 39 : “But he answered and said 
unto them. An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the proofs 
of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, ch. xx. ver. 29 : “Jesus said 
unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast believed; blessed 
arc they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

Under these circumstances, and from the experience that nothing 
but the subliniit}’ of the I’recejjts of Jesus had at first drawn the attention 
of the Coni])iler himself towards Christianity, and excited his veneration 
for the author of this religion, without aid from miraculous relations, he 
omitted in his compilation the mention of the miracles performed by Jesus, 
without meaning to exj^ress doubts of their authenticity, or intending to 
slight them by such an omission. 

I regret, therefore, that the Editor should have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be sjient in advancing several arguments, in tlie 
concluding jiart of his Review, to establish the truth of the miraculous 
statements of the New Testament. But as this discussion applies to the 
evidence of miracles generally, it may be worth considering. Arguments 
adduced by the Editor amount to this : “If all social, ])olitical, mercantile, 
and judicial transactions be allowed to rest upon testimony ; why should 
not the validity of Christian miracles be concluded from the testimony of the 
Apostles and others, and be relied upon by all the nations of the world?” 
The Plditor must be well aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a line 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the current 
events of nature familiar to the senses of mankind, and within the scope 
of human exertions ; and extraordinary facts beyond the limits of common 
experience, and ascribed to a direct interposition of divine power suspending 
the usual course of nature. If all assertions were to be indiscriminately 
idmitted as facts, merely because they are testified by numbers, how can 
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we dispute the truth of those miracles which arc said to have been performed 
by persons esteemed lioly amongst natives of this country ? The Compiler 
has never ]>laced the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant talcs of his countrymen, but distinctly expressed his 
persuasion that they (Christian miracles) Mould be apt at best to carry 
little M'cight with those M'hose imaginations had been accustomed to dM'ell on 
narrations much more Mondcrful and supported b\’ testimony M'hich they 
have been taught to regard Math a reverence that thej^ cannot be exjaected 
all at once to bestoM' on the Ai)ostles. fiee Introduction to the Precepts, 
p. 5, and Appeal, p. SS. The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued 
by the Kditor, Mould eciually aa nil the Hindoos. Have they not accounts 
and records handed down to them, relating 1o the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been performed by their saints, such as Agastya , Vasishtha, 
and Gautama; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, Krishna,and Nansingh; 
in presence of their contemporary friends and enemies, tire M'ise and the 
ignorant, the select and the mnltilnde ? - Could not the Hindoos quote in 
support of their narrated miracles, authorities from the histories of their 
most inveterate enemies the Jains, mIio join the Hindoos entirely in acknow¬ 
ledging the truth and credibility of their iniracnlons accounts ? The only 
difference Mdiich subsists between tliese tM'o ])arties on this subject, is, 
that the Iliiidoos consider the ])OM'er of ])erfonning miracles gi\’en to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jains declare that they 
performed all those astonishing works by Asiiri Sakli, or Iry demoniac ])ower. 
Musahnans, on tire other hand, can ])rodnce records M'ritten and testified 
by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends and enemies, who are re¬ 
presented as eye-\\'itnesses of the miracles ascribed to him ; such as his 
dividing the moon into tMO ])arls, and M'alking in sunshine Mithout casting 
a shadoM^ They can assert, too, that se\ eral of those witnesses suffered the 
greatest ealarnitics, and some even death, in defence of that religion ; some 
before the attempts of Muhammad at conquest, others after his commencing 
such attempts, and others after his deatli. On mature consideration of all 
those circumstances, the Compiler ho])es he may be alloM'ed to remain still 
of opinion, that the miraculous relations found in the divine M'ritings would 
be apt at be.st to carry little MaJght M’ith them, when imparted to the Hindoos 
at large, in the present state of their minds : l)ut as no other religion can 
produce anything that may stand in competition M'ith the ]>rece])ts of Jesus, 
much less that can be pretended to -be superior to them, the Compiler 
deemed it incumbent upon him to introduce these among his countrymen 
as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
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On the Impersonality of the Holy Spirit. Miscellaneous remarks 

1 wii,L now inquire into the justness of the conclusion drawn by 
the Editor, in his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holv Chost, from the 
circumstance of his name being associated wilh ili.tl oi the Father in the 
rite of Bairtism. This subject is incidentally brought forward in the course 
of the arguments he has adduced respecting the nature of Jesus, where he 
observes, “It is needless to add that this testimony of Jesus, (the associating 
of his own name and that of the Holy Ghost with the name of the b'ather), 
is equally decisive respecting the Deity of the Holy Ghost,” I have hitherto 
omitted to notice this riuestion among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the ex])ress purjrose of a distinct and separate examination. It seems 
to me, in the iirst place, rather singular, that the Reverend Editor, after 
having Idled up many ])ages with numerous arguments in his endeavour to 
estalrlish the Godhead of Jesus, should have noticed in so short and abrupt 
a manner, the (luestion of the Deity of the Holy Ghost, although the Editor 
equally esteems them both as distinct persons of the Deity. 1 wonder, in the 
next place, how the learned Editor eould siqqrose a mere association of names 
in a rite to be suflicient to ])rove the identity of their subjects. I am indeed 
sorry 1 cannot, without overlooking a great many scriydnral authorities, 
and defying reason totally, join the Ivditor in the ojiinion, that the association 
of the name of the Holy vS])irit with that of the b'athcr of the Universe, 
in the rite of Baydism, is “decisive of, or even allusive to, the seyjarate 
personality of the Sytirit.” 

2 Chronicles, ch. xx. ver. 20 ; “Jehoshaydiat stood and said. Hear 
me, O Judah, and ye inhalntants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord your 
God, so shall ye be established ; believe his yiroydiets, so shall ye y)rosy)er,” 
wherein the name of the I’roydiets of God is associated with that of the 
Deity himself in the yrrofession of belief which is considered by Christians 
of all denominations more essential than an external symlrol of Christianity. 
Again, in Jeremiah, ch. xxx. ver. 0, “But they shall serve the Lord their God, 
and David their King, whom I will raise up unto them,” the Lord joins his 
name with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
strictest sense esteemed due to God alone. Would it not therefore be, 
unscrijrtural to make an attemyd. to yrrove the deity of the I’roy)hets, or 
David, under the yvlea that their names are associated with that of God in 
religious observances ? But we must do so, were we to follow the process of 
reasoning adoy)ted fry the Reverend Ivditor. The kind of evidence on which 
the Editor relies in this instance, would besides suit admirably the ymryroses 
of those who might seek in the sacred Scriptures grounds for justifying 
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idolatry. Fire worshippers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the 
words, might refer to that text in the .‘Ird Chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Luke, ch. iii. ver. 10, in wliich it is announced, that Jesus Christ will baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with lire. Tf the association in the rite of Baptism 
of the names of the Son and Holy Ghost, with that of the Father, proves 
their divinity ; it is clear that lire also being associated with the Holy 
Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a part of the 
Godhead. 

God is invariably rejiresented in revelation as the main object of 
belief, receiving worshi]) and prayers that proceed from the heart through 
the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, ("‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” John, ch. xiv. ver. fi), and leading such as worship 
him in spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through 
his guiding influence which is called the Holy vSi)irit, (“when he the Spirit 
of truth is come he will guide you into all truth,” John, ch. xvi. ver. 13). 
There is therefore a moral obligation on those who avow the truth of such 
revelation to ])rofess their belief in God as the sole object of worship, and in 
the vSon through whom thc 5 E as Christians, should offer di\’ine homage, 
and also in the Holy influence of God, from wliich they should expect direc¬ 
tion in the path of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in jniblicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should lie baptized in the 
name of the Father, who is the object of worshi]) ; of the vSon, who is the 
mediator ; and of that influence by wliich sjiiritual blessings are conveyed 
to mankind, designated in the Scrijitures as the Comforter, Spirit of truth, 
or Holy S])irit. As God is declared through his Holy Sjiirit to have led to 
righteousness such as sought heartily his will, so he is equally rejiresented 
to have through wrath afflicted rebels against his authority, and to have 
prospered through his infinite mercy those who manifested obedience to him; 
as appears from the following passages :—2 Kings, ch. xxiv. 20, “b'or through 
the anger of the Lord it came to jiass in Jerusalem, until he had cast them 
out from his presence.” Psalm, ch. xc. ver. 7, “I'or we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by the wrath are we troubled.” Psalm, ch. xxi. ver. 7, 
“And through the mercy of the most High he shall not lie moved.” Psalm, 
ch. vi. ver. 4, “Return, O Lord, deliver my soul : O save me for thy mercy’s 
sake.” Nor can we legitimately infer the idea of the .self existence or dis¬ 
tinct personality of the Holy Ghost, from such meta])horical language as 
the following, “The Holy Gho.st shall teach you,” Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 12. 
“The Holy Ghost is come upon you,” Acts, ch. i. ver. H. “The Comforter, 
who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send,”/o/m, ch. xiv. ver. 26. 
For we find expressions of a similar nature apjilied to other attributes of 
God, personifying them equally with the Holy Spirit. Psalm, ch. Ivii. 
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ver. 3 : "God shall send forth mercy and his truth.” Ixxxv. ver. 10 : “Mercy 
and truth are met together.” Ch. e. ver 5 ; "The Lord is good, his mercy 
everlasting”. Ch. xxxiii. ver. 22: "Let thy mercy, O Lord, be ui)onus.” 
Ch. xxxvi. ver. 5 : "Thy mercy O Lord, is in the heavens.” Ch. cviii. 
ver 4 : "For thy mercy is great above the heavens.” Ezek., ch. vii. ver. 
3 : "I will send my anger upon thee.” 2 Chronicles, ch x'' , ver. IH, “Wrath 
came upon Judah for this trespass.” 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found personi¬ 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible. 
It ap])cars, indeed, to me impossible to view the Holy S])irit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ¬ 
ent from some of those most generally and justly condemned as found 
amongst Polytheists. Take, for instance, Malthew, ch. i. ver. 11, where 
it is said, that Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost. Ver. 20 : 
"That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost.” Lvike, ch. i. ver. 
3.') : "The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the jjower of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee.” In interpreting these ])assages according to 
the opinion maintained by the Editor, we should necessarily be drawn 
to the idea that God came upon Mary, and that the child which she bore was 
in reality begotten of him. Is this idea, I would beg to know, consistent 
with the ])erfcct nature of the righteous God? Or rather, is not such a notion 
of the Godhead’s having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible 
as the sentiments entertained by ancient and modern Heathens respecting 
the Deity ? On the other hand, if we understand by those passages, merely 
that the miraculous inlluence of God came upon Marv', so that, though a 
virgin, she bore a child, e\ crything would stand consistent with our belief 
of the Divine i)ower, without shocking our ideas of the purity of the Deity, 
inculcated alike by rca.son and revelation. This mode of inter])retation, 
is, indeed, confirmed b}' the verj' ])assage of above rpioted, "The power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee plainly and simply declaring, that 
it was the ])ower of God which gave birth to the child, contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature. If by the term "Holy Ghost” be meant a third 
distinct ])erson of the Godhead, equal in i)ower and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by such expres¬ 
sions as the following; il/rt/Aczc, ch. iii. ver. 11, andL?/A’t’, ch.iii. ver. 16: “He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Acts, ch. x. ver. 38 ; 
"God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
Matthew, ch. xii. ver 28 : “I cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” Ver. 31 : 
“All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgix’en unto men : but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto man. Luke, ch. 
iv. ver. 1 : "And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan.” 
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If the term “Holy Ghost” be synonymous with the third person of the 
Godhead, and “Christ” with the second person, the foregoing passages maybe 
read as follows : “He, the second i)ers()n, shall Ijaptize you with the third 
person, of the Godhead, and with tire. ’ “(rod anointed Jesus of Nazareth, 
(the second person of the Godhead), with the third person of the Godhead, 
and with power.” “I (the second |)erson of the Godhead) cast out devils 
by the tlvird ]iers()n of the Godhead.” “All manner of sin and Idasphemy, 
even against the first and second jierson of the Godhead shall be forgiven 
unto men ; Init blasphemy against the third iierson of the Godhead shall 
not be forgiven unto men.” “Jesus, (the second ])erson of the Godhead) 
being full of the third jicrson of the Godhead, returned from Jordan.” But 
little reflection is, 1 should sujipose, necessary to enable any one to ])erceive 
the inconsistency of sncli paraphrases as the foregoing, and the reasonableness 
of adopting the usual mode of scrijitural interpretation of theoriginal texts, 
according to which the foregoing jiassagcs may be understood as follow's : 
“He shall baptize you with the spirit of truth and purity.” “God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with his holy influence and power.” “I cast out devils by 
the influence of God.” “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even against 
the Christ, the first-born of every creature, shall lie forgiven to men ; but 
blasphenn' against the power of God shall not be lorgiven unto men.” 
“Jesus, being full of the influence of God, returned Iroin Jordan.” .Still 
more dangerous to true religion would it be to iuler])ret, according to 
the Trinitarian mode, the jiassages which descriiie the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Lnkc, ch. iii. ver. 22 ; 
“And the Holy Ghost descended in a liodilv sha|ie like a dov'C u])on him.” 
For, if we believe that the .S])irit, in the form of a dove, or in any other 
bodily shape, was really the third ])erson of the Godhead, how can we justly 
charge with absurdity the Hindoo legends of the Dix inity having the form 
of a fish or of any other animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with respect to the text above ciuotcd, 
denouncing eternal wrath on those who blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
that the occasion on which the term was made use of by Christ was the 
accusation of the Jews,that his miracles were the effects of an influence of a 
nature directly opiiosite to that of God, namely, the jiower of Beelzebub, 
the Prince of Devils. The Jews alleged that he was ])ossessed of an unclean 
or diabolical s])irit, (“Because they said. He hath an unclean spirit :” 
Mark, ch. iii. ver. lit). “They said, This fellow' doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the j)rince of the devils,” Matlhc'iv, ch. xii. ver. 24). Jesus 
affirms, that the .Spirit which enabled him to do tho.se wonderful works 
was a holy .S])irit ; and that whatever language they might hold with 
respect to himself, blas])hemy against that power by which he did those 
miracles would not be forgiven. “All manner of sins and blasphemy 
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shall be forgiven unto men : but the l)lasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son 
of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come.” 

Were the words ‘‘all manner of blasphciiiy, inthe passagein question, 
received as including blasj)hemy against the I'athcr, the term must be 
thus understood : ‘‘All manner of blasphemy against man and the Father, 
and even blasi»hcmy against the »Soii, shall be forgiven ; but blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven and consequently the 
interpretation would amount to an admission of the superiority of the Sou 
and the Holy- Ghwst to the Father, an o])inion which no sect of Christians 
has hitherto formed. In the aliove-cpioted passage, therefore, the exception 
of the Holy Ghost must exclude blasphemy^ against the Father, and the whole 
should be thus interiireted :—All manner of blasphemy against men and 
angels, even against the llrst-liorn of every creature, shall not be forgiven ; 
but bias])liemy against the ])Ower of God, by' which Jesus declared himself to 
have cast out devils, shall not be forgiven. For further illustration I quote 
here the whole jtassage of AfaHJicw, ch. xii. vers. 24-‘{7 : ‘‘But when the 
Pharisees heard it, tliey said. This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub, the ])rince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
said unto them, I'A-ery kingdom dixided against itself is brought to deso¬ 
lation ; and every city or house divided against it.self shall not stand. And 
if vSatan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub ca.st out dex’ils, by whom do your 
children cast them out ? therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast 
out devils by the Si'irit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you. 
Or else how can one enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strongman? and then he will spoil his house. He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that gatliereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad. Wherefore I say unto you. All manner of sin and l)lasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men ; Init the blas])hemy' against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
of Man. it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever s])eaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come. Either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for the tree is known by' his fruit. 
O generation of vi])ers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things : and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you. 
That every idle world that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
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ill the day of judgment. For by tliy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemucd.” Mark, ch. iii. vers 29, 30 : But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation ; beeausc they said. He hath an unclean 
spirit.” 

Is it not evident from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
the term ‘‘Holy Ghost” is synonymous to the prevailing influence of God ? 
And had not the power by which Jesus iierfonned his miracles the same origin, 
and was it not of the same nature as that by which the children of Israel 
jierformed theirs? ‘‘If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out? therefore they shall be your Judges.” It may not 
be without use to notice here, that fre(]uent instances aje related in the 
Scriptures of the influence of the Spirit of God, in leading righteous men to 
truth, before Je.sus had commenced theperformanccofhisdivineeommission, 
and even beforehehadappearedin this world; in the same manner asit after- 
wardsoperated in guiding his true followers totheway ofGod,subse([uent to 
his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his repeated intercession with the 
Father. This will fully appear from the following passages, Ln/o’, ch. i. ver. 16 ; 
‘‘And he (John the Baptist) shall be filled witli the Holy Ghost, even from 
his mother’s womb.” Vcr. 41 : ‘‘And it came to jiass, that when Flizabeth 
heard the salutation of Mary, the bal)e lea])ed in her womb ; and Flizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Ver. 07 ; ‘‘And his (John’s) father 
Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and projdiesied,” iS:c. Ch. ii.vers. 
25, 20 ; ‘‘And l)chold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel ; and the Holy Ghost was u])on him. And it was revealed unto 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, before he had seen the 
Ford’s Christ. And he came by the S])irit into the temple.” Mark, ch. 
xii. ver. 36 : ‘‘David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Ford said to my 
Ford, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
The Evangelist Matthew employs a similar exjnession, ch. xxii. 43 : 
‘‘How then doth David in spirit call him Ford ?” Ijike, ch. iv. ver. 1 : ‘‘And 
Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was led 
by the Spirit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore. Ire supposed, 
that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is peculiar to the Chris¬ 
tian di.spensation. We find in the Scrijrtures the term “God” applied 
figuratively in a finite sense to Christ, and to some other superiors, as I have 
already noticed in page 130 : a circumstance which may possibly have 
tended to confirm such as are rendered, from their early impressions, partial 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, in their ])repossessed notions of the deity of 
Jesus. But with respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability 
to find a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford to believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. 
The only authorities they quote to this effect that I have met with are as 
follow' ; Acts, eh. v. vers. 3, 4 ; “Peter said, Ananias, w'hy hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God.” I'rom which they conclude. He tlia’. iiwLii to the Holy Ghost 
lieth to God. John, ch. xv. vcr. 2(5 : “But when the Comforter is come whom 
I w'ill scud unto you from the father, even the Spirit of truth, wdio proceedeth 
from the P'ather, he shall testify of me.” As to the first of these texts, I 
need only remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of God is of course reckoned a sin or blasphemy against God himself. But 
this admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self-existence of the 
attrilmte, nor of its identity with God. With respect to the mission of the 
.Spirit of truth as a ])roof of its being a separate existence, and not merely 
an expression for the influence of God, the passage in question,if so taken, 
would thus run : “But when God is come, whom I (God) wall send unto you 
from God, even God who i)roceedeth from God, &c.” Can there be an idea 
more ]iolytheistical than what flows from these words ? Yet those that main¬ 
tain this interiwetation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, wflth 
a view to soften the unreasonableness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justified in having recourse to the term “mystery”, they cannot, 
without injirstice, accu.se Hindoos, the believers of numerous gods under 
one (lodhead, of alrsurditj', w'hcn they plead mystery in defence of their 
Pcily theism; for, under the ])lea of mystery, every appearance of unreasona¬ 
bleness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great surjirise, that the plural form of expression in 
the 2()th vcr.se of the first chapter of Genesis, “And God said. Let us make 
man in our image, after our likene,ss,” has been quoted by some divines as 
tending to pror e the doctrine of the deity of the Holy Ghost, and that of the 
.Son, with the deity of the Bather of the Universe, commonly called the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. It could scarcely be believed, if the fact w'ere not too 
notorious, that such eminent scholars as some of those divines undoubtedly 
w'ere, could lie liable to such a mistake as to rel}* on this verse as a ground 
of argument in siqijiort of the Trinity. It shews how easily prejudice in 
favour of an already acquired opinion gets the better of learning, and 
how successfully it darkens the sphere of truth. \\Yre we even to disregard 
totally th# idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic langua¬ 
ges, in wdiich the plural number is often used for the singular, to express the 
respect due to the persons denoted by the noun; and to understand the term, 
“our image” and“our likeness”,found in the verse as conveying a plural mean¬ 
ing, the quotation w'ould still by no means answer their purpose; for the verse 
in question would in that case imply a plurality of Gods, without determining 
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whether their number was three or three hundred, and of course without 
specifying their persons. -No middle point in the unlimited series of number 
being determined, it would be almost necessary for the pur^wse of obtaining 
some fixed number as implied by those terms, to adojit either two, the lowest 
degree of plurality in the first personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, 
or to take the highest number of Gods witli which human imagination has 
peopled the heavens. Tn the former case, the verse cited might countenance 
the doctrine of the dualily of the Godhead entertained by Zirdusht and 
his followers, representing the God of goodness and the God of evil to have 
jointly created man,composed of amixed nature of good and evili)ro])ensities; 
in the latter it Would be consistent with the Hindoo system of religion ; but 
there is nothing in the words that can be with any justice construed as 
pointing to the Trinity. These are not the only difficulties attending the 
inteqrretation of those terms : -if tliey should be viewed in any other than 
a singular sense, they would involve contradiction with the very next verse : 
“So God created man in his own image,” in which the singular number is 
distinctly used ; and in Deni. ch. iv. vcr. 4 : “The fiord our God is one 
Lord ; ” and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (which is only 
refined Hebrew), it is a well-known fact that in the Jewish and Muhammadan 
scriptures, as well as in common iliscourse, the ])hiral form is often used in a 
singularsense, whenthe superiority of the subject of discourse is int ended to be 
kept in view: this is sufficiently a])])arcnt from the following quotations taken 
both from the Old Testament in Hel)rew, and from the Qoran. Exodus, ch. xxi. 

ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scriidure *0^ 

“If his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wife.” Ver. 6th 
Hebrew, his masters (that is, 

his master) shall bring him unto the Judges.” Verse 29th, 

nypi oirSu? SrimD i«in hdij “But 

if the ox were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners” (that is, to his owner.) Isaiah, ch. vi. ver. 8 : 

Hebrew, ’’TD 7)5^ whom shall I send ? 

and who will go for us?” (that is, for me). 

So also in the Qoran, ^ ^ “We are (meaning 

I am) nearer than the jugular vein.” xfiAJLa. Lit “Surely we 

(meaning I) created every thing in proportion.” In these two texts of the 
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Qoran, God is represented to have spoken in the plural number, although 
Muhammad cannot be supposed to have employed a mode of expression 
which he could have supposed capable of being considered favourable to 
the Trinity. 

But what are we to think of such reasoning as that which finds a con¬ 
firmation of tlie doctrine of the Trinity in the tb>!, ie])eated term “holy”, 
in verse 3, ch. vi. of Isaiah ? hollowing this mode of argument, the repeti¬ 
tions of the term “Eli, Eli” or “My God, My God,” by Jesus in his human 
nature, in Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 46, cHjually establishes the duality of the 
Godhead. .So also the holy name of the Supreme Deity l)eing composed of 

four letters, in the Hebrew^ ; in Qj-eek, Q ^ ; in Latin,])eus; 

in Arabic, J)li; and in .Sanskrit, clearly denotes the quadrality of 

tlxe Godhead !! But these and all similar modes of argument that have been 
resorted to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exhibit the extraordi¬ 
nary force of jnejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should quote 
in su])port of the Trinity the following sentence; “For there are three 
that bear record in hcax'cn, the I'ather, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one,” rej)resentiiig it as the 7th verse, ch. v. of the first epistle 
of John. This is su])])osed to have been at first couq)osed as a paraphrase 
u])on x\'hat stands as ver. S of the same chajiter, (“and there are three that 
bear witness in earth, the .Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and these 
three agree in one”), and met with ap])robation. It was, however, for a 
length of time, known onh' in oral circulation ; but was afterwards placed 
in the margin of some editions, and at last introduced into the text, most 
probably in the fifteenth century, as an original verse. From that time 
it lias been the common practice to insert, this \'crse amongst those which 
are collectetl in su])port of the Trinitarian doctrine. It may have served 
in this way to confirm and strengthen [irejudicc, though few biblical critics 
ever attached the smallest value to it either way. This interpretation is so 
modern, and so obvious, that .several Trinitarian Fklitors and Commentators 
of the Bible, such as Griesbach and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal 
for their sect to o\'ercome the ])rudence and candour with which they were 
endowed), have omitted to insert it in their late works on the New Te.stament; 
knowing, jicrhajis, that such an interiiolation, so far from strengthening the 
doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the accuracy of other 
passages generally relied u])on for its support. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of the lessons 
taught by Christ to his disci])les teach us to believe in him as God ; but as 
most Trinitarian authors assert that his doctrine was fully revealed by his 
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Apostles Speaking under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, it may be worth 
while to examine whether it be included l)y them amongst the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. This question may be immediately determined by 
referring to the history of the Acts of the Apostles; for if the doctrine of the 
Trinity had been considered by them as an essential ] )art of what they were 
commanded to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the dis¬ 
courses they addressed to their converts. But we shall look in vain for any 
expression amongst those re])orted by IvUke, that indicates the ])rofession 
of such a belief by the A])ostles themseh-es ; far less that they exacted an 
acknowledgment of its truth from those whom they admitted by the rite 
of Baptism into the faith of Christianity. 

Ads, ch. ii. ver. 22 : “Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among j’ou by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye ^-ourselves also 
know 32 ; “Thisjesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses." 
36 : ‘‘Therefore let all the house of I.srael know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom yc have crucitied, lioth l,ord and Christ." 
Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23 : ‘‘For Moses truly said unto the I'athers, a Prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; 
him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it 
shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall 
be destroyed from among the people.’’ Ch. iv. ver. 12 : ‘‘Neither is 
there salvation in any other ; for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved-’ V’ers. 20, 27 : ''The kings 
of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ. I'or of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed,” &c. Ch. v. ver. 31 : ‘‘Him has God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a vSavionr, for to give re])entance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xii. \’er. 50 : ‘‘And said, ])ehold, I 
see the heaven opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” Ch. vii. vers. 37, 38 : ‘‘And Philij) said, if thou believest with all 
thi tie heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I beliei'c that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand still : 
and they v/eiit down both into the water, both Pliilip and the eunuch : and 
he baptized him.” Ch. x. ver. 38 : ‘‘How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with i)OWer.” Ver. 42 : “And he commanded 
us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is he who was ordained 
of God to be the Judge of quick and dead.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : “Beit known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that througli this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xvii. ver. 3 ; “0|)ening and alleging, 
that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead : and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you is Christ." 
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Thus wc find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their lives 
by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Pro])het, the expected 
Messiah, the vSon of the living God : w'hich was equally offensive to their 
countrymen, as if they had called him God himself; yet in none of the ser¬ 
mons do we e\’er find them representing him as the true God. In the same 
manner, Jesus himself never assumed that charnrL to himself, although 
he rei)eatedly avowed that he was the Messiali, the vSon of God, whereby 
he knew that, according to their law, he would draw the penalty of 
death upon himself. As to the nature of those doctrines of Christianity 
deemed es.sential in the earliest times, I shall content myself with making 
a few e-xtracts from the Ecclesiastical Hi.story of Mosheim, a celebrated 
author among Trinitarians, which will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modern Chris¬ 
tians, made not its a])])earance as an essential, or even a secondary article of 
Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth century ; and then 
it was introduced after long and violent discussions by the majority of 
an assembly, who were sup])orted by the authorit)" of a monarch. Mosheim, 
Vol. I. ]). 100. "Nor in this first century was the distinction made between 
Christians of a more or less perfect order which took j)lace afterwards : 
whoex er acknowledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made solemn 
])rofession of his confidence in him was immediately l)aptized, and received 
into the Church.” P. 4 11 : ' .Soon after its commencement, even in the 
year hi7, a new contention arose in Egypt, u])on a subject of much higher 
importance, and with consequences of a yet more pernicious nature ; the 
sulqeet of this fatal controx'ersy, which kindled such deplorable division 
throughout the Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons of the 
Godhead, a doctrine which in the three preceding centuries had happily 
escaped the xaiin cariosity of human researches, and been left undefined 
and undeterniined by any ])articular set of ideas. The Church indeed had 
frecptently decided against the Sabellians and otlirs, that there was a real 
difl'erence between the I'athcr and the .Son, and that the Holy Ghost 
was distinct from them both ; or, as wc commonly speak, that three distinct 
persons exist in the Deity; but the mutual relation of these persons to each 
other, and the nature of the distinction that subsists between them, are 
matters that hitherto were neither disputed nor explained, with respect 
to which the Churclihadconsecjuently observed a profound silence: - nothing 
was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were there 
any modes of expression ])rescribed as requisite to be used in S])eaking of the 
mystery. Hence it ha])pcned, that the Christian doctors entertained diffe¬ 
rent sentiments upon this subject without giving the least offence, and 
discoursed variously concerning the distinction between P'ather, ,Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, each one following his respective opinion with the utmost 
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liberty.” On this quotation I beg leave to remark, that if, in the first 
and purest ages of Christianity, the followers of Christ entertained such 
different opinions on the subject of the distinction between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, without incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, 
and without even breaking the tie of Christian affection towards each other, 
it is a melancholy contrast that the same freedom of opinion on this subject 
is not now allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst 
those who call themselves Christians. Mo.sheim, p. 412 : ‘‘In an assembly of 
Presbyters of Alexandria, the Bishop of that citj-, whose name was Alexander 
expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree of freedom and 
confidence ; and maintained, among other things, that the Son was not only 
of the same eminence and dignity, but also of the same essence with the 
Father : this assertion was ojiposed bj' Arius, one of the Presbyters, a man 
of a subtile turn, and remarkable lor his elcxjuence.” Ihige 414 : ‘‘The 
Phnperor Constantine, looking upon the subject of this coiitrovers}' as a 
matter of small importance, and as little connected with the fundamental 
and essential doctrines of religion, contented himself at first w ith addressing 
a letter to the contending parties, in which lie admonished them to put 
an end to their disputes ; but when the I’rince saw' that his admonitions 
were without effect, and that troubles and commotions whicli the passions 
of men too often mingle wdth religious disputes, iccrc si)reading and increasing 
daily throughout the empire, he assembled at length in the year :{2.') the 
famous Council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the dc'puties of the Church 
Universal were summoned to put an end to this controversy. In this 
general council, after many keen deliatcs and violent efforts of the two 
parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consub- 
stantial or of the same essence with the I'ather; the vamjuished Presliyter 
banished among the Illyrians, and his follow'crs com])c]led to give their 
assent to the creed or confession of faith which was comjiosed liy this 
council.” It must not escape the notice of my readers, that so late as the 
yea 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the same nature with the I'ather 
was supposed to be a matter of small importance, and little connected 
with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion. 

The reason for the majority lieing in favour of the three persons of the 
Godliead at the Council of Nice may lie easily accounted for, as I noticed 
before. More than nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, including 
the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom the idea of a 
plurality of Crods was most familiar and acceptable, and to whose reason 
as well as practice the w'orship of a Deity in the human shape was perfectly 
consonant,as appears from the following quotation, as well as from the Roman 
and Grecian histories. Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 25 : ‘‘The deities of all nations 
were either ancient heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds, 
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or kings and generals who had founded empires, or women become illustrious 
by remarkable actions or useful inventions ; tbe merit of these distinguished 
and eminent persons, contem])lated l>y their j)osterity with an enthusiastic 
gratitude, was the reason of their 1)eing exalted into celestial honours.” 
We find also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul declared to be God by the 
people of Melita, and both Paul and Barnabas rejT'’r d as gods by the in¬ 
habitants of Bystra ; and the Saviour was uuiked in the number of false 
gods even by professed heathens. Acts, ch. xxviii. ver. 6 : “Howbeit, 
they looked when he (Paul) should have swollen or fallen down dead 
suddenly ; but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to 
him, they changed their minds, and said he was a God.” Ch. xiv. ver. 11 : 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” Mosheim, Vol. 
I. ]). 25 : “Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines 
of Christianity were nevertheless, as a])])ears from undoubted records, 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed with the 
sublime purit}- of his prece])ts, that they numbered Irim (Jesus) among 
the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods themselves.” Page 46 ; 
“So illustrious was the fame of Christ’s ]>ower grown after his resurrection 
from the dead and the miraculous gifts shed from on higli upon his Apostles, 
that the Em])eror Tiberius is said to have proposed his being enrolled among 
the gods of Rome, which lire opposition of the vSenate hindered from taking 
effect.” If .some of the heathens, from the nature of their superstitions, 
could rank Jesus among their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Christianity, sliould have placed him on an equality 
with the true God, and should have ])assed a decree, constituting him one 
of the ])ersons of the Godhead. These facts coincide entirely with my own 
firm i)ersuasion of the impossibility, that a doctrine so inconsistent with the 
evidence of the senses as that of three persons in one being, should ever gain 
the sincere assent of any one into whose mind it has not been instilled in 
early education. Ivirly inquessions alone can induce a Christian to believe 
that three are one, and one is three ; just as by the same means a Hindoo 
is made to believ'e that millions are one, and one is millions; and to imagine 
that an inanimate idol is a living sub.stancc, and capable of assuming various 
forms. As I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from the words 
of the aiitlior of this religion and from the undisputed instructions of his holy 
Apostles, and not from a ])arent or tutor, I cannot help refusing my assent 
to any doctrine which I do not find scri])tural. 

Before concluding, I lieg to revert to one or two arguments respecting 
the nature of Jesus Christ, which have been already partly touched upon. 
It is maintained that his nature was double, being divine as Son of God, 
and human as Son of man—that in the former capacitj" he performed miracles, 
and exercised authority over the wind and the sea, and as man was subject 
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to and experienced human feeling—joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. 
Is it possible to consider a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner 
required by the nature of the human race, as the invisible Clod, above mor¬ 
tality and all the feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli¬ 
cation of the terms “Son of (lod” or “Clod” to him, and from the circumstance 
of his performing wonderful works contrary to the usual cour.se of nature ? 
If so, what can ])re\ ent one from esteeming Moses and others, as ])ossessed of 
both divine and human nature, since Moses, likewnse, is called Clod distinctljq 
Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 1 : “1 have made thee a Clod to Pharaoh and he is 
also called man, (“wherewith Moses, the man of Clod, l)lessed Israel,” Deut. 
ch. xxxiii ver. 1 ); and consequently it may be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity. Moses iierformed miracles, and commanded the heax'cns and the 
earth, (“Clive ear, C) ye heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth,” Duet. ch. xxxii. \^er. 1 ; “For it (the word of Moses) 
is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life,” ver. 47 ); and that in his 
human capacity, he suffered death and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor 
Moses ever declared, “1 say so, and ])erform this as (lod ; and 1 say so, and 
perform that as man.” If we give so great a latitude to the modes of rea¬ 
soning employed to justify the idea of one being ])ossessed of two sorts of 
consciousness, as Clod and man ; two sorts of minds, divine and human ; 
and two .sets of souls, eternal and ])erishal)le ; then we shall not only be at a 
loss to know what is rational and what is absurd, Init shall lind our senses 
and experience of little or no u.se to us. The mode of inlerpreting the .Scrip¬ 
tures which is universally adopted is this, that when two terms, seemingly 
contradictory, are ajqdied to one i>crson, then that which is most consistent 
with reason and with the context, should be taken in a literal, and the other 
in a figurative sense. Thus Clod is declared to l)e immaterial, and yet to 
have hands, eyes, &c. The latter expressions taken literally.vbeing incon¬ 
sistent wdth reason, and with other jia.ssages of the Scriptures, are understood 
as metaphorically im|)lying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense ; in like manner the term “],ord 
God,” &c., ap])lied to any other than the .Su])reme Being, mu.st be figuratively 
understood. Were any one, in defiance of this general mode of intcrj)reta- 
tion, to insist that the term “Clod”, applied to Jesus, should be taken in its 
literal sense, and that, consc(jucntly, Jesus should be actually coiLsidcrcd 
God in the hnmau .sha|)e, he would not only acknowledge the same intimate 
connexion of matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily justify the a])])lication of such ])hrases ^s 
“Mother of Clod” to the Virgin Mary, and “Brother of Clod” to James and 
others, w'hich are highly derogatory to the character of the Supreme Author 
of the universe ; and it is the use of phrases similar to these which has ren¬ 
dered the religion of the Hindoos so grossly absurd and contemptible. 
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To admit that all things, whether possible or impossible to our understanding, 
are possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man ; but at the same time would be highly detrimental both 
to religion and society: for all sorts of positions and tales, however impossible 
they may be, might in that case be advanced and supported on the same plea. 

1 now conclude my reply with noticing in < ..-I manner the modes 

of illustration that Trinitarians ado])t both in conversation and in writing in 
support of the unity of the Godhead, in consistency M'iththe distinction of three 
Iiersons. 1st, That as the soul, will, and perception, tlmugh they are three 
things, yet are in fact one, so God the Gather, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost,though distinct persons,are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for 
a moment the jiropriety of this analogy, it serves to destroy totally their posi¬ 
tion as to the three existences of the Godhead being distinct .substances ; for, 
according to the established system of theology, the soul is believed to be the 
substance, and will and perceptions, its properties, which have no distinct 
existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the properties 
of matter, without having existence as separate substances. If this analogy, 
then, were to hold good, the I'ather would be acknowledged as a separate 
existence like the soul, but the .Son and the Holy Spirit must be considered 
his attributes, as will and ])ercc])tion are of the soul : —a doctrine which 
resembles that of the heretic Sabellius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the reason¬ 
ableness of the idea res])ecting the unity of three distinct substances of the 
Godhead, from com])arison between them and the soul, and its will and per- 
cej)tion, they should establish iirst that the soul, will, and iierception are 
three sul)stances, and that they arc at the same time one ; and then should 
draw such an analogy, shewing the ]K)Ssibility of the position which they 
as.sumc. 

2ndly, That as notwithstanding the distinct existence of the sun, his 
rays of light and his rays of heat, they are considered as one ; so God the 
I'ather, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though separate substances, 
are one. Were we to admit the se])arate existence of heat, a point still 
disputed amongst jdiilosophers, it would serve as an analogy so far as these 
three distinct sul)stances, though different in nature, are connected together; 
but by no means would answer the pur])ose of illustrating their ])osition, that 
these distinct ])ersons are one in nature and essence : for the .sun is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a com])act liody ; rays of light are fluid substances subject to 
absdtption, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as well as 
the sun; and heat, an existence of which the most remarkable property is 
its power of exjianding other substances, is frequently unaccompanied by 
the rays of the sun. But it is universally acknowledged, that whatever^ 
argument tends to prove a distiction between substances, must necessarily 
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overturn their unity in essence and existence ; and therefore the unity in 
nature and essence which they assert to exist in the three persons of the 
Godhead not licing found in the sun, light, and heat, the analogy attempted 
to be drawn must be aliandoncd. Again, it is advanced, that as a single 
substance possesses various (]nalities, and consequently is viewed differently; 
so the bather, the vSon, and the Holy Ghost are in fact one God ; yet the 
Deity in his ca])acily of the Creator of tire world is called the I'ather, and in 
his capacity of Mediator is lernied the Son, in which he is generally suj)posed 
inferior to the h'ather ; and his olFice of sanctification is named the Holy 
Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior to both. I know not whether to con¬ 
sider such an argument as reasoning, or as a mockery of reason ; since it 
justifies us in believing, that one and the same being in one of his cajiacities 
is superior to himself, and again, in reference to another quality, is inferior 
to himself ; that he is in one case his own beloved Son, and tlien in another 
capacity is at the disposal of liimself according to the entreaty of his Son. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny the Trinity, which represents 
the Godhead as consisting of three distinct persons and not as one person 
possessing different attributes, which it is the object of Trinitarians to prove. 
They allege the united state of the soul and the liody as analogous to the 
union of the I'ather and Son ; but no one who believes in the sejiarate exis¬ 
tence of the soul, can for a moment sui)])ose it to be of the same essence as the 
body ; so that unless they admit the immateriality of the l-athcr alone, and 
assert the materiality of the Son in his iire-existent state, this illustration 
also must be set aside. 

vSonie allege, that as the Son of Man designates human nature, so 
the vSon of God exjiresses the nature of (hid. Were we to admit tile 
term “God” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and Godhead as a 
genus like mankind &c., and that Jesus was actually begotten of the Deity, 
this mode of reasoning rvould stand good; but Godhead must in this case 
be brought to a level with other genera, capable of performing animal func¬ 
tions, &c. 

Some represent God as a conq)ound substance, consisting of three 
parts, tire T'ather, the Son, and the Holy Si)irit,a representation in su])port 
of which they can offer mr scrii)tural authority. I wf)uld, however, wish 
to know, whether these parts (I'ather, Son and Spirit) are of the same nature 
and existence, or eacli irossessed of a different nature or essence. In the 
former case, there would be a total impossibility of composition ; for com¬ 
position absolutely requires articles or parts f)f different identity and esSfence; 
nothing being capable of composition with itself. Besides, the idea of such a 
compound substance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, which they maintain. In the latter case, (that is, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Si)irit being of different nature), a composition of these 
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three parts is not impossible; but it destroys the opinion which they enter¬ 
tain resiiecting the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit being of the 
same nature and essence, and of course implies that the Godhead is liable to 
divisibility 

The argument so adduced by them would include in reality a denial 
of the epithet God to each part of the Godhead ; fr ; portion of an exis¬ 
tence, either ideal or jierceptiblc in a true sense, can be called the existence 
itself ; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract truth, that a part is less than 
the whole: but we find in the Scriihures the I'athcr constantly called God in 
the strict and full signification of the term. John, ch. xvii. ver. 3 ; “This 
is life eternal, that they may know thee, tlie only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’’ 1 Cor. ch. xv. ver. 24 : “Then cometli. the end, 
when he shall have delivered u]) the kingdom to God, even the Father.” 
1 Cor. ch. viii. ver 6 : “To us there is but one God, the leather.” Ephesians, 
ch. iv. vers. 6, 6 ; “One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and througli all, and in you all.” 

Another argument which has great weight with that sect is, that 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualified to perform 
the office of mediator between God and man ; because it is only by this 
compound character that he intercedes for guilty creatures with their offend¬ 
ed God. This mode of reasoning is most evidently opposed to common 
sense, as wx-ll as to the .Scrijitures; though their zeal in supirort of the Trinity 
has not jiermitted them to see it. I say, ojiposed to common sense; 
because we observe, that when any one feels angry with, and inclined to 
punish one of a herd of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, 
or when a rider rvishes to chastise his horse on account of its viciousness, 
it is his friend or neighbour generally who intercedes in its behalf, and is 
successful in procuring mercy to the ofi'ending animal, in his sinqde nature, 
without assuming in addition that of the creature in whose behalf he inter¬ 
cedes.-I sa)" opposed to scrijiture; because we find in the sacred writings 
that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets stood mediator, and inter¬ 
ceded successfully in behalf of an ofi'ending people with their offended God; 
but none of them jwssessed the double nature of God and man. Numb. 
ch. xi. vers. 1,2: “When the people complained, it disi)leased the Lord ; 
and the Lord heard it, and his anger was kindled, and the fire of the Lord 
burnt among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parts 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses prayed 
unto the Lord, the fire was quenched.” Ch. xiv. vers. 16, 20 ; Moses prayed 
to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people, according 
unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people, from 
Egypt, even until now. And the Lord said, I have pardoned them according 
to thy word.” Ch. xxi. ver. 7 : “Therefore the people came to Moses, 
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and said, We have sinned, for we have spoken against tlie Lord, and against 
thee : pray unto the Lord that lie take away the serpents from us : And 
Moses prayed for the })eoi)le.” Exod. eh. xxxii. ver 30 : “And it eame to 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great 
sin, and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shall make an atone¬ 
ment for your siiis.“ den., eh. xviii. ver. 32 ; “And he (Abraham) said, 
O let not the Lord be angry and I will S])eak yet but this onee Peradven¬ 
ture ten shall be found there. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten’s 
sake.” I find several others performing the oflice of mediator and inter¬ 
cessor in common with Jesns, as I noticed before; and indeed this seems 
to have been an oflice common to all Projihets : but none of them is supposed 
to have been clothed with Godhead and manhood in union. Jeremiah, eh. 
xxvii. ver. 18 : “But if they lie Projdiets, and if the word of the Lord be 
with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of Hosts,” &c. Deut. 
ch. V. ver. 5 : “I (Moses) stood between the Lord and you at that time, 
to shew you the word of the Lord.” 1 regret very much that a sect gene¬ 
rally so enlightened, should, on the one hand, have su])])osed the divine and 
human natures to be so diametrically o])])osed to each other, that it is morally 
impossible for God even to accept intercession from a mere human lieing 
in behalf of the human race, and, on the other hand, should have advanced 
that the Heily joined to his own nature that of man, and was made flesh, 
possessing all the memlicrs and exercising all the functions of man—pro¬ 
positions which are morally inconsistent with each other. 

To avoid the sujiposed dishonour attached to the a])}K)intmcnt of a 
mediator less than divine, the Deity is declared by them to have as.sumed 
the human shape, and to have subjected hitiKsclf to the feelings and inclina¬ 
tions natural to the human sjiecies ; which is not only inconsistent 'with the 
imniutalde nature of God, Imt highly derogatory to the honour and glory 
which w'c arc taught to ascribe to him. 

Other arguments of the same nature arc frequently advanced, but 
they are altogether much fewer in number, and far less convincing, than 
those which are commonly brought forward by Hindoos to sn])])ort their 
polytheism. .Since, then, in evincing the truth and excellence of the Pre¬ 
cepts of Jesus, there is no need of the aid of metaphysical arguments, and 
since, as a last resource, they do not dejiend for their sujqiort on the ground 
of mystery, the Compiler has,in the discharge of his duty towards his country¬ 
men, properly introduced them as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
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No. I 

On the Quotations from the Old Testament contained in the Nav. 

It cannot have esca])ed the notice of attentive readers of the vSerip- 
tures, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the Old, when 
unaccomj)anied with their respective contexts, arc lial)le to be misunder¬ 
stood. Those who are not w'cll versed in the sacred writings, finding in 
these references such jdirases as apparently corroborate their already acquired 
opinions, not only lay stress upon them, in support of the sentiments generally 
adopted but even lead others very often, though unintentionally, into 
great errors. 

Thus Mattheia, ii. ir>. “Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” The 
E.vangelist refers to verse 1st, chapter xi, of Hosca ; which, though really 
ai)plied to Israel, represented there as the Son of God, is used by the Apostle 
in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near resemblance between 
their circumstances in the instance :—both Israel and Jesus were carried 
into Egyi)t and recalled from thence, and both were denominated in the 
Scriptures the “Son of God”. The passage of Hosca thus runs from ch. xi, 
vers. 1st to the 3rd : “When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from them : they 
sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Eph¬ 
raim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew'not that 1 healed 
them.” In which Israel, who is represented as a child of God, is declared to 
have sacrificed to Baalim, w'hich cannot justly be ascribed to the Saviour. 

With a view^ therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and 
to convince my readers that all the references in the New Testament wdth 
their contexts manifest the unity of God and natural inferiority of the 
Messiah to the I'ather of the universe, I have endeavoured to arrange them 
methodically, beginning with such quotations as w'ere made by Jesus him¬ 
self, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend Editor. 

Quotations by Jesus himself exactly agreeing with the Hebrew 

Mattheio, iv. 4 : “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
w'ord that jjroceedeth out of the mouth of God”; the same in Luke, iv. 
4, compared with Deut., viii. vcr. 3 : “And he humbled thee, and suffered 
thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know, that man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Eord doth man live.” 
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Matthew, vi. 7 : “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”— 
compared with Dent., iv. 16, 17 : “Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, 
as ye tempted him in Massah. Ye shall diligently keep the command¬ 
ments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
which he hath commanded thee.” 

Matthew, ix. 13 : “But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice”—compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6 ; “Therefore 
have I hewed tliem by the pro]'»hets; I have slain them by the words of 
my mouth ; and thy jrtdgements are as the light that goeth forth. I'or I 
desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” 

Matthew, xix. 19, xxii. 39 ; “Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and. Thou shalt love thy neighlrour as thyself”—compared with Exodus, 
XX. 12: “Honour thy father and motlier, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God givcth thee”—and Levit., xix. 18; “Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of the peojile; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ; I am tlie Lord.” 

Matthew, xxi. 42 : “The stone which the Inrildcrs rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner : this is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar¬ 
vellous in our eyes;”—the same in Mark, xii. 10, Luke, xx. 17, comj)ared 
with Psalms, cxviii, 22, 23 : “I (says David) will praise thee ; for thou hast 
heard me, and ail become my salvation. The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide whether this passage is principally 
applied to David, and in the way of accommodation to Jesus, or originally 
to Jesus himself, is entirely left to the discretion of my readers ; but it is 
evident in either case, that it is God that has raised the stone so rejected. 

Matthew, xxii. 44 : “The I/ird said unto my Lord, v8it thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies th}^ footstool—the same in Mark, 
xii. 36, Luke, xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cx. 1,2: “The hard said 
unto my Lord, vSit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion : 
rule thou in the mid.st of thine enemies.” This passage is simjdy ap^died to 
the Messiah, manifesting that the victory gained by him over his enemies 
was entirely owing to the influenee of God. 

John, X. 35 : “Ye are gods”—compared with Psalm, Ixxxii. 1, 6, 

7 : “God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth among 
the gods. I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes ;” wherein 
Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term God is figuratively applicable 
in the Scriptures to creatures of a superior nature. 
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Quotations made by Jesus himself, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew 

Matthew, iv. 10 : “Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shall thou serve” — compared with I)eut.,vi. 13: "Thou shall fear 
the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shall swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14 : "Ly hearing ye .shall henr, and shall not under¬ 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not i)erceive”—compared with 
Isaiah, vi. 9, and its context, “I heard the voice of the Lord, saying. Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, (Isaiah), Here am I, send 
me. And he said, Go and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; and sec ye indeed, but perceive not.” This censure has original re¬ 
ference to the conduct of the people to whom Isaiah was sent, but it is ap- 
I)lied by Jesus in an accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 5 ; “For this cause shall a man leave father and 

mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and the twain shall be one flesh”_ 

compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : “And Adam said. This is now bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman; because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wdfe ; and they shall be one flesh.” 

Matthew, xix. 18, 19 : “Thou shall do no murder. Thou shall not 
commit adultery. Thou shall not steal. Thou shall not bear false witness. 
Honour thy father and thy mother; and. Thou shall love thy neighbour 
as thyself”—compared with Exodus, xx. 12-lfi : “Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. Thou shall not kill. Thou shall not commit adultery. Thou 
shall not steal. Thou shall not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 

Matthew, xxii. 32 : “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob”—compared with Exodus, iii. 6 : “Moreover he 
said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob,and Moses hid his face; for he was afraid tolook upon God. ” 

Matiheic, xxii. 37 : “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind:” the same in Mark,-an. 30, Luke, x. 27, compared 
with Dent., vi. 5 : "And thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

Matthew, xxvi. 31 : “Then saith Jesus unto them. All ye shall be 
offended because of me this night: for it is written, I will smite the .Shep¬ 
herd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad”—compared with 
Zeehariah, xiii. 7 : “Awake, O sword, against my .Shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow,* saith the Lord of hosts: smite the Shepherd, 

• Tho word D’^'QV found in tho original Hohrt'w Scriptaro signifies one that lives near 

another ; th(»roforo the word “follow” in tini English translation is not altogether eornnit, as justly 
observed by Archbishop Nowcome. > j j 
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and the sheep shall be scattered ; and I will turn mine hand upon the 
little one.” 

Verse 7, either was originally applied to Agrippa ( ) the 

last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after he had been smitten 
with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by Jesus to him¬ 
self, whose disciples were in like manner dispersed while he was suffering 
afflictions from his enemies—or is directly a])])licable to Jesus but in both 
cases his total subordination and submission to the Father of the univ^erse 
is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 4.5 : “It is written in the Projffiets, And they shall be all 
taught of Clod. pA’cry man, therefore that hath heard and h;ith learned 
of the Father, cometh unto me”- -compared with Isaiah, liv. l.‘{ : ‘‘And all 
thy children shall be taught of the Ford ; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” 

John, xiii. IS : ‘‘I speak not of you all ; I know whom I have 

chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, lie that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel against me”- compared with Psalm, xli. 9 : 
‘‘Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, 
lifted up his heel against me,” is immediately a])]dicable to David and his 
friend Ahithoiffiel, who betrayed him; and, secondarily, to Jesus, and Judas, 
his traitorous a])ostle. 

John, XV. 25 : ‘‘But this cometh to i>ass, that the word might be 
fulfilled that is written in their law. They hated me without a cause”-— 
compared with Psalm, cix. 2, .“I ; ‘‘They have spoken against me with a 
lying tongue. They coni])assed me al)OUt also with words of hatred ; and 
fought against me without a cause.” Verse !!rd was originally applied to 
David and his enemies, and in an accommodated sense to Jesus and the Jews 
of his day. 

Qmlalion made hy Jesus himself, agreeing xvith the Hehreiv in sense, 

hut not in words 

MaVhew, xxi. 1(5 ; ‘‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected ])raise” com])ared with Psalm, viii. 2, and its ])receding 
verse : ‘‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained .strength, 
because of thine enemies ; that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.” 


Quolalion taken from combined Passages of Scripture 
Matthew, xxi. Iff : ‘‘And said unto them. It is written. My house 
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shall be called the house of prayer ; but you have made it a den of thieves”— 
compared with Isaiah, Ivi. 17 : ‘‘I'or mine house shall be called the house 
of prayer for all people.” Ch. vii. 11 : "Is this house, which is called by 
my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?” 

Quolalion differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the Septuagint 

Matthew, xv. 7-0 : “Ye hypocrites, well did Esias prophesy of you 
saying. This ])cople draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men”—compared 
Isaiah, xxix. JO, which in the .Septuagint corresponds exactly with the 
gosj)el, but which in verse 0 differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated 
in the common version : “And their fear towards me is taught by the pre¬ 
cepts of men.” 


Qnolations in which there is reason to suspect a different reading in Hebrew, 
or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense different from that 
expressed in our Lexicons 


Matthciv, xi. 10 : “This is he of whom it is written. Behold I send 
my messenger before thy face, who shall jirepare thj^ way before thee” —com¬ 
pared with Malachi, iii. 1 ; Behold I tcill send my mes.senger, and he shall 
])re])are the way liefore me.” Matthew, xxvi. 01 : “I will smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheej) of tire Hoc:k shall be scattered abroad”—compared with 
Zachariah, xiii. 7 : “Smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 

Lnkc, iv. 8 : “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve”—compared with Dent., \ i. 10 : “Thou shalt fear the Lord 
thy God, and serve Him.” 


Quotations slightly varying from the Suptuagint 

Luke, iv. IS, 10 : “Tlie .Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gos])el to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, and recovering 
of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord”--compared with Isaiah, Ixi. 1,2: “The spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek : he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives ; and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Now I beg the attention of my readers to these quotations ascribed 
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to Jesus himself, and appeal to them whether he assumed in any of these 
references the character of the Deity, or even equality with him. I am 
certain that they will find nothing of the kind ; Jesus deelared himself in 
these instances entirely subordinate to the Almighty God, and subject to 
his authority, and frequently com])ared himself to David or some of the other 
prophets. 



No. It 

On Ihc References made lo the Old Testament in Support of the Deity of Jesus 

TKiNiTAKiAN DiviiiCvS quote John, i. 14 : “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his gl.: , the glory as of the 
only l)egotteii of the I'atlicr), full of grace and truth,” as a reference to 
Isaiah, ix. 6 : “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonder¬ 
ful, Counsellor, The mighty God, everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace,” - though the Fvangelist John made no allusion to this passage 
of Isaiah in the verse in question. The passage of Isaiah thus referred 
to was ay)])lie(i to Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, figuratively designated as 
the son of the virgin, the daughter of Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold 
l)y the Proj)hct as the deliverer of the city from the hands of its enemies, 
th(.)Ugh its utter destruction w'as then threatened by the kings of vSyria and 
Israel. The words “a virgin”, according to the English translation, are 
“tlie virgin”, both in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel 
of Matthew, as well as in the Sey)tuagint. Put unless Ahaz w'as aware of 
the allusion of the Proi)liet, the use of the definite article in this passage 
must be (piite inex])licable ; and no one wall contend for a moment, that 
it W'as gi\'en to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ 
W'as the virgin alluded to ; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the cxi)ression “the virgin” ? On referring to 2 Kings, xix. 21, w'e find the 
same Pro])het make use of the \’ery expression, wdiere he informs the king, 
Hezekiah, of the denunciation of God against Sennacherib, the blasphemous 
king of Assyria, who was at that time besieging Jerusalem. “This is the 
^\'ork that the Lord hath sj)oken concerning him ; The virgin, the daughter 
of Zion, hath desjiised thee, and laughed thee to scorn.”—It is impossible 
to concei\'e that these w'ords, cxy)ressly spoken of the king of Assyria, bear 
any allusion to the virgin, the mother of Christ; and it illustrates clearly 
the otherwise obscure cxi)ression of the Projfliet addressed to Ahaz, when 
he foretold to him the hapi)y reign of his successor Hezekiah. In Isaiah, 
X. :{2, “He (the king of Assyria) shall shake his hand against the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem,” the epithet “the daughter of 
Zion’ ’,w'hich in the last passage w'as used as synonymous with “the virgin”, 
here signifies Jerusalem itself, in wliich sense it was commonly used in the 
figurative language of the Prophet, and no doubt well understood by Ahaz : 
for W'e find the same w'ords in many other y)assages used to signify either a 
city or the people of a city. Isaiah, xviii. 12 ; “And he said. Thou shalt 
no more rejoice, O thou oi)i)resscd virgin, daughter of Zion.” Ch. xlvii.. 1 : 
"Come down, and sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Babylon.”— Jeremiah, 
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xiv. 17 ; “Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them : Let mine eyes 
run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease; for the virgin 
daughter of my people is broken with a great l)reach.’’ Ch. xviii. 13 ; 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ask ye now among the heathen, who hath 
heard .such things ; the virgin of Israel hath done a very horrible thing.” 
Ch. xxxi. 4 ; “Again I will build thee, and thou shalt be built, O virgin of 
Israel; thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt gcj forth 
in the dances of them that make merry.” Ver. 13 : “Tlieii shall the 
virgin rejoice in the dance,” &c. Ver. 21 ; “Set thee up waymarks, make 
thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward tlie highway, c\ en the way which 
thou wente.st: turn again, O virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy cities.” 
Lam., ch. i. 15 : “The I^ord hath trodden the virgin, the daugliter of Jud;di, 
asina wdne-press.” Ch. ii. 13 : “What thing shall 1 take to witness for thee? 
what thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem ? what thing shall 
I liken to thee, O virgin daughter of Zion ? for thy breach is great like the sea ; 
who can heal thee ?” Amos, v. 2 : “The virgin of Israel is fallen, she shall 
no more rise ; she is forsaken ui)on her laud ; there is none to raise her uin ’ ’ 

To shew that the i)assages in question, as well as all that is foretold 
in this and the succeeding chapters, refer to the reign of llczekiah, nothing 
more than a comparison of them with the records of that reign is rcnpiisite. 
I shall therefore lay before my readers all those verses in these chajttvrs that 
are commonly referred to by Trinitarians as alluding to the coming of Christ, 
with their contexts, together with such parts oi the historj' of the reign of 
Hezekiah as appear to me to be clearly indicated by those ])assages. 

Isaiah, vii. 1 : “And it came to jjass in the days of Ahaz, the son 
of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went iq) toward 
Jerusalem to war against it, but could not ])revail against it. 2. x\nd 
it was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with hiphraim. 
And his heart was moved, and the heart of his peojile, as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth 
now to meet Ahaz, thou, and Shearjashub thy son, at the end of the con¬ 
duit of the upper i)ool in the highway of the fuller’s held. 4. And say unto 
him. Take heed, and be (tuiet; fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for the two 
tails of these smoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the son of Remaliah. 5. Because Syria, ICphrairn, and the son of 
Remaliah, have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, 0. Let us go up 
against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and 
set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal ; 7. Thus saith 

the Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 8 I'or 
the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; and 
within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a 
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peo];lc. 0. And the head of K])hraiiii is Samaria, and tfie head of Samaria 
is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye .slndl not be established. 
10. Moreover, the Ivord s])ake again unto Ahaz, saying, 11. Ask thee a sign 
of the lyord thy God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. 
12. But Ahxz said, I will not ask, neither will 1 tempt the Rord. l.‘{. And 
he said. Hear ye now, O house of David, Is it a .small lig for you to weary 
men, but will ye weary my God also? 11. i'Uerefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel. 15. Butter and honej^ shall he eat, that he 
may know to reiuse the evil, and choose the good. 10. h'or before the child 
shall know to refu.se the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou ab- 
horre.st shall be forsaken of both her kings. 17. The Dord shall bring upon thee, 
and upon th> ])eo])le, and ui)on th 3 ' father’s house, days that have not come, 
from the day that H])hraim departed from Judah; even thekingof A.s.syria.” 

Clui]). viii. 5 ; “The Dord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 
I'orasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that go .softly, and 
rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son ; 7. Now therefore, behold, the Rord 
bringeth u]i uixon them the waters of the river, strong and many, even the 
king of Assy ria, and all his glorj' ; and he shall come u]) over all his channels, 
and go over all his banks ; 8. And he .shall pass through Judah ; he shall 
overflow and go ov(‘r,- -he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching 
out of liis wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 

Ch. ix. I ; “Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be .such as was in 
her \ exation, when at the first he liglitlj’ afflicted the land of Zebulum and 
the land of Naixhtali and afterward did more grievously afflict her by the 
way of the sea, Ixeyoiid Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. The people that 
walked in (hirkness have seen a great light : the\' that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, ujKiii them hatlr the light shined. 5. Thou hast multiplied 
the nation, and not increased tlic joy : they joy before thee according to the 
joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the .sjxoil. 4. For thou 
hast Ixroken the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod 
of his ()p])ressor, as in the day of Midian. 5. For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but this shall be with 
burning and fuel of lire. For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given : 
and the government shall be u])on his shoulder ; aud his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The miglity God, The everlasting Fatlier, The I’riuce 
of Peace. 7. Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon* the throne of David, and u])on his kingdom, to order it, and to 

* Those that arc! at all vcrsofl in scriptiinil laiiguiigi' will attsKfh no weight to tlie terms “no 
end” and “tor ovor“, found in ch. v. 7 ; for the former often signilies plent('ousu<»ss and the latter 
long, but not eternikl duration. Vide Kccifw, iv. 16 : “Thont is no end of all the peophi, even of all 
that have been before thorn.” Isaiah, ii. 7 : “Neither is there any end of tlnur treasure, neither i.s 
there any end of their chariots.” Nahum, ii, 9 : “There is none end of their store.” Oh. iii. 3 : 
“And there is none end of their corpses.” Psalm, cxlv. 2, 9 : “I will praise thy name for ever and 
ever,” Dout.^ xv. 17 : “Aud ho shall bo thy servant for ever'' 
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establish it with judgnient and with justice from henceforth, even for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

Ch. X. 6 ; "0 Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their 
hand is mine indignation. 6. 1 will send him against an hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wratli will I give him a charge, to take the spoil 
and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
7 . Howbeit he mcanetli not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is 
in his heart to destroy and cut off nations, not a few. S. p'or he saith. 
Are not my princes altogether Kings; 9. Is not Calno as Carchemish? 
is not Hamath as Arpad ? is not Samaria as Damascus ? * 10. As my hand 
hath found the kingdoms of the idols, and whose graven image did excel 
them of Jerusalem and of Samaria ; 11. Shall I not, as I have done unto 
Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols? 12. Wherefore 
it shall come to f)ass that, when the Lord hath ])erf()rmed his whole work 
upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart 
of the King of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.”—Ki. “Therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness; and under 
his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning of a lire. 17. And the 
light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame : and it shall 
burn and devour his thorns and briers in one day.”—24. “Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God of hosts, O my people that dwellcst in Zion, be not afraid 
of the Assyrian : he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift u]) his staff 
against thee, after the manner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, 
and the indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27. t 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that his l)urden shall be taken away 
from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke .shall be 
destroyed because of the anointing.” 

2 Kinf;s, xviii. 1 : “Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea, 
son of Elah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of AUaz, king of Judah 
began to reign. 2. Twentj'^ and five years old was he when he began to 
reign ; and he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem ; his mother’s 
name also was Abi, the daughter of Zaehariah. .\nd he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all that David his father did 
4. He removed the high places, and brake the images, and cut down the 
groves, and brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to it; and he called 
it Nehushtan. 5. He trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; so that afler hint 
was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. 

* Compare vors. with th(5 historical relation of the vain boastings of th(! Assyrian, 

narrated in 2 Kings, xviii. 

t Compare with 2 Kings, xxi. 7, “So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglatlijhleser, King of Assyria, 
saying, I am thy servant and thy son” &c., and (ih. xviii. 7, a.s above. 
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6. I'or he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but kept 
his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. 7. And the 
Lord was with him ; and he prospered whithersover he went forth ; and he 
rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him not. 8. He smote the 
Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city.”—17. “And the ki'i:; Assyria sent Tartan, 
and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, from Lachish to king Hezekiah, with a 
great host against Jerusalem. And they went up and came to Jerusalem. 
And when they were come up, they came and stood by the conduit of 
the up])er pool, which is in the highway of the fuller’s field.”—28. “Then 
Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, 
and sjjake, saying. Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria : 
2t). Thus saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you ; for he shall not be 
al)le to deliver you out of his hand : llO. Neither let Hezekiah make you 
trust in the Lord, saying. The Lord will surely deliver us, and this city shall 
not be delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. 31. Hearken not to 
Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of Assyria, Make an agreement with me 
by a ])resent, and come out to me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, 
and every one of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern; 
32. Until I come and take you away to a land like your own land; a land 
of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil-olive and of 
honey, that ye may live, and not die ; and hearken not unto Hezekiah, 
when he i)ersuadeth you, saying. The Lord will deliver us. 33. Hath any of 
the gods of the nations delivered at all his land out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria ? 34. Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? where are 

the gods of vSepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out 
of mine hand ? 35. Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that 
have delivered their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 

Ch. xix. 15 : “And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
O Lord God of Israel, which dv\’ellcst between the cherubims, thou art the 
God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made 
heaven and earth. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear : open. Lord, 
thine eyes, and see : and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent him 
to re])roach the living God.” Ifi. “Now therefore, O Lord our God, I 
beseech thee save thou us out of his hand that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only. 20 Then Isaiah 
the son of Amoz sent to Hezekiah, saying. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
that which thou hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, king of Assyria, I 
have heard. 21. This is tlie word that the lyord hath spoken concerning 
him ; The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee 
to scorn : the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 
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22. Whom hast thou rejjroaclied and blasphemed? and against whom hast 
thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? even against the 
holy one of Israel. 2;5. By the messengers thou hast reproached the Bord, 
and hast said, With the multitude of my chariots T am come up to the height of 
the mountains, to the sides of Bebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees 
thereof, and the choice lir trees thereof: and I will enter into the hxlgings of 
his l)orders, and into the forest of hisCamiel.”--27. “But I know thy abode, 
and thy going out, andthy coming in, andthy rage against me. 28. Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is come u]) into mine ears, therefore I will 
put my liook in thy nose, and 1115 - bridle in thy lips, and 1 will turn thee 
back by the way by which thou earnest.’’ 22 . “Therefore thus saith the 
Bord coiieenung the king of Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a bank against 
it. 22. I5y the wa\' that he came, by the .same .shall he return, and .shall 
not come into this city, saith the Jvord. 2-t. h'or 1 will defend this city, to 
save it, for mine own sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 25 And it 
came to ])ass that night, that the angel of the Bonl went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead c()rp.ses. 20 . So 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria dejmrted, and went and returned, and dwelt 
at Ninevah. 27 And it came to jrass, as he was worshi])])ing in the house 
of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Shaezerr, his sons, smote him with 
the sword ; and they escaped into the land of Armenia: and Esar-haddon, 
his son, reigned in his stead.” 

2. Chron. xxx. 24 : “For llezekiah, king of Judah, did give to the 
congregation a thousand bullocks,.and seven thousand sheep; and the jirinces 
gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and ten thou,sand slice]) ; 
and a great number of ])riests sanctified themselves. 25. And all the con¬ 
gregation of Judah, with the ])riests and the Bevites, and all the congrega¬ 
tion that come out of Israel, and the .strangers that come out of the land of 
Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. 26. ,So there was great joy in 
Jerusalem ; for since the time of Solomon, the son of Davdd, King of Israel, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27. Then the priests, the Bevites arose 
and blessed the ])e()ple : and their voice was heard, and their prayer came 
up to his holy dwelling-|)lace, even unto heaven.” 

Ch. xxxi. 20 : “And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good and right and truth before the Bord his God. 
2B And in every work that he began in the service of the house of God, 
and in the law, and in the commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all 
his heart, and ])rospered.” 

Ch. xxxii. 22 : “And many brought gifts unto the Bord to Jeru.salem, 
and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magnified in the 
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sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 33. ‘‘And llezekiah slept with his 
fathers, and they buried liiin in the chiefest of the sej)ulchrcs of the sous of 
David : and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him honour 
at his death. And Manasseh, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in ch. vii. 14, 
be the same that is alluded to in ch. ix. 0, and cb \ ’ 7, u is quite evident 
from the context, that he was to be the dcli\ erer of the Jews from the hands 
of the king of Assyria, and was to lie distinguished by the excellence of his 
administration and the respect in which he was to be held liy all the nations. 
Making allowance for the hyi>erbolical style of Eastern nations, nothing 
can more aptly a])ply as prophecy than these jiassages do to the reign of 
Hezekiah, as descrilied in the above extracts from Kings and Chronicles. 
But what, it may be asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction 
of the King of Assyria? or how could it be said that before he‘'knew to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,” the land of vSyria and Israel .should be deserted 
of their resjiecti ve kings, Keziii and Pekah, who were gathered to their fathers 
many years before this birth ? 

This illu.strious son of Ahaz was not the oidy king among the select 
nation of (lod, that was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah or‘‘God 
my strength” and ‘'Kmmanuer' or “God with us” ; and also with such 
epithets as “Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty^ God, the Everlasting Father, 
and the Prince of Peace.” We lind several other chiefs of that tribe that used 
to walk in the way of God, dignified in Scriiiture with ejiithets of a similar 
import. Genesis, xxxii. 28 ; “And ho said. Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel, (Prince of God) : for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and witli men, and hast ])revailed.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 18 : “For the 
Eord is our defence ; and THE HOEY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then 
thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst, I have laid help upon one 
that is mighty : I have exalted one chosen out of the peojile. 20. I have 
found David my servent; w'ith my holy oil have I anointed him;” 27. “Also 
I will make him MY FIRST BORN, higher than the kings of the earth.” 

As to the word “a virgin”, found in the English translation, I request 

my readers to advert to the original Hebrew ^12)^1711 "the virgin”, 
as well as to the Greek both of the Septuagint and the Gospel of Matthew, 

0 S “the virgin”, leaving it to them to judge, whether a 

translation which so entirely jierverts the meaning preserved throughout, by 
men whom we cannot suspect of ignorance of the original language, must 
not have i)roceeded from a previous determination to apj)ly the term “virgin”, 
as found in the Prophet, to the mother of Christ, in order that the high titles 
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applied to Hezekiah might in the most unqualified manner be understood 
of Jesus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to Isaiah, vii. 14, 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the sou of Ahaz and the Saviour 
resembling each other, in each being the means, at different periods, though 
in different senses, of establishing the throne of the house of David. In the 
same manner he referred to Hosea, xi. 1, in ch. ii, 15, of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances. How inconsistent is it that a sect, which maintains 
the omniscience and omnipotence of Jesus, should apply to him a passage, 
by which he is made subject to such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able 
at one period to distinguish between good and evil! {Isaiah, vii. 16 : “I'or 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,” &c.). 
Admitting that these quotations in Isaiah were originally applicable to 
Jesus, they cannot assist in ])roving the Deity of the Messiah ; just as 
they fall short of proving the divinity of Hezekiah when a])])lied to 
him :—for we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the 
term of Jehovah, the ])eculiar name of God, applied as an appellation to 
others, without establishing any argument for asserting the Deity of those 
to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16 : ‘Tn those days shall 
Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely: and this is the name where¬ 
with she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In the 
English version, the word Jehovah is rendered “Lord”, in this and in other 
passages. Exodus, xvii. 15 ; “And Moses built an altar, and called the name 
of it Jehovah-nissi, or ‘JEHOVAH MY BANNER’. ” It is fortunate that 
some sect has not hitherto arisen, maintaining the Deity of Jerusalem, or 
of the altar of Moses, from the authority of the passages just mentioned. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is made to Psalm, 
xlv. 6, 7 : “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c. Thou lovest righ¬ 
teousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee,” &c. I have frequently noticed that the term “God” in an inferior 
sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the Messiah and other distinguished 
persons ; but it deserves particularly to be noticed in this instance, that the 
Messiah, in whatever sense he is declared God, is in the very same sense des¬ 
cribed in ch. i. 9. (“God, thy God”), as having a God, superior to him, and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah. 

Supposed application of the term “Jehovah” to Jesus in references made to 

the Old Testament 

Luke, i. 16, 18 : “Andmany of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the L,ord their God. And he shall go before him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people 
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prepared for the Lord”—compared with Isaiah, xl. 3, "The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God and also in Malachi, iii. 1, Behold, I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and the 
lyord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger 
of the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold, hr sh./;. come, saith Jehovah 
of hosts.” Prom this it is concluded by Trinitarians, that because the Prophet 
John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist as the 
forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
Prophets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the Messiah as 
the messenger of the covenant; John therefore ought to be considered as the 
forerunner of both, in the same manner as a commander sent in advance 
to occupy a strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be 
preparing the way for the battles of his king, or of the general whom the king 
places at the head of his army. 

They aslo refer to Isaiah, vi. 5, “For mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts”—comparing it with John, xii. 41, "These things said 
Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The passage in the 
evangelist is more correctly explained by referring to John, viii. r>6, "Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day;” which cannot be understood of 
ocular vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
commands given to the Prophet on that occasion. 

I Corinth, i. 30, "But of him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God is 
made into us wisdom and righteousness,” &c., is compared with Jeremiah, 
xxiii. 0, “He shall be called Jehovah our righteousness.” In reply to which 
I only refer my reader again to the passage in Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called "Jehovah our righteousness,” and to the phrase 
"is made unto ns of God" found in the passage in question, and expressing the 
inferiority of Jesus to God. Also 2 Cor., v. 21, “That we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may 
be made the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the 
common version of Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom he 
supposes to be “Jehovah our righteousness. ” But inch, xxxiii. 16,wherethe 
construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the same, he alters it in the 
margin, ‘ ‘he who shall call her is J ehovah our righteousness, ’ ’ instead of apply¬ 
ing the phrase "Jehovah our righteousness” to Jerusalem, in the same manner 
as he had applied it to Jesus in the former passage.—I therefore deem it 
necessary to give the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation 
of them. The reader will judge how strongly the judgment of the learned 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jer., xxiii. 6, 
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ppTT np" 'Dva lou? np pu^' 

mm' 

"In his days shall be saved Judah, and Israel shall dwell in safety, and 
this his name which (man) shall call him, ‘Jehovah or righteousnevSS.” 
Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, 

Dnn u'n'^'2 iJpiv mn'' nh mi 

nt>DS y\Dwr\ oSiz^imi mpi 

"In those days shall be saved Judah, and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety, 
and this (name) which (man) shall call her, ‘Jehovah our righteousness.’' 

In altering the common translation, of the latter })assage, Mr. Brown 

first disregards the stop after nS that is, "shall call her” ; 

which bj' sej)arating the two parts ofthesentence, prevents Jeliovah from being 
employed as the agent of the verb "shall call”. 2ndly. He entirely neglects the 

established mode of construction, by leaving or “this”, untranslated 

and by omitting to point out the name by which Jerusalem should be called. 
Srdly, He totally overlooks the idiom of the Hebrew, in which verbs are 
often employed unaccompanied with their agent, when no specific agent is 
intended, as appears from the following passages ; -Gen., xxv. 26, 

WIT 3PV3 m'T p 

npj;' rail? 

"And after that came his brother out and his hand took 
hold on Blsau’s heel, and (man) called his name Jacob.” 

2 Samuel, xi. 16, 

mm inyi u?^"ra ii?'^ Dn:!^n 

DpSn NiTin Dipt)^ ^^np'i nn'' iSs'i pjm 

"And they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his sword 
in his fellow’s side ; so they fell down together ; wherefore (man) called 
that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeon.” 

Genesis,xvi. 14, iflS p Sp 

Wherefore (man) called the well Beer-lahai-roi.” 

They again adduce Isaiah, xlv. 23 : "Unto me (God) every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall .swear”—compared with Romans, xiv. 10,12 : 
"Put why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought 
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thy brother? For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For 
it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. So then every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God.” Between the Prophet and the Apostle there is a perfect 
agreement in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess, throe.-li :um before w'hosc judg¬ 
ment-seat we shall all stand :—for at the same time both Jesus and his 
Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgement-seat of Christ, 
because the Father has committed the office of final judgement to him.—I'rom 
this tiassage, they say, it appears that Jesus swore by himself, and that 
thereby" he is proved to be God, according to the rule, that it is God only 
that can swear by himself. But how can they escape the context, which 
expressly informs us, that “the I,ord”, (Jehovah), and not Jesus, swore 
in this manner ? We must not, howe\’er, oi^erlook what the Apostle says 
in his epistle to the Philippians, ch. ii. 9-11, where he declares, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every" tongue shall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted to these 
honours by God, and that the only confe.ssion required is, that he is Lord 
which office confe.ssion of his dignity is to the glory of God the Father. 
9. “Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, nud given him a name which 
is above every name ; 10 . TJiat at the name of Jesus every- knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth and things under the earth ; 11. 
And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary" way" of establishing the 
deity of Jesus. Any epithet or act, however common it may he. ascribed 
to God in the Sacred Writings, and also to Christ in the New Testament is 
adduced by them as a proof of his deity ; and I observe with the utmost 
surprise, that the prejudice of many Christians in fa\our of the doctrine 
of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon such sophisms. For instance, 
Isaiah, xliii. 3 : “h'or I am the Lord thy God, the Holy one of Israel, thy 
Saviour,” compared with 2 Peter,iU. 18,“Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The conclusion they draw from these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, 
he could not be a Saviour : but liow futile this reasoning is will clearly 
appear from the following passages : Nehcmiah, ix. 27 : “Thou gavest them 
saviours, who saved them.” Obad., 27 : “And saviours shall come upon 
Mount Zion.” 2 Kings, xiii. 5 : "And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
went out from under the hand of the Syrians : and the children of Israel dwelt 
in their tents, as beforetime.” Isaiah, xix. 19,20: “In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar 
at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 
unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt : for they" shall cry unto the Lord 
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because of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them.” If this argument possesses any force, then 
it would lead us to acknowledge the deity not only of Jesus, but that of those 
different individuals to whom the term “Saviours” or “vSaviour” is applied 
in the above citations. The phrase in Isaiah, “Besides me there is no 
Saviour,” is easily accounted for l)y considering that all those who have been 
instrumental in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatures from 
evils of whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands; and thus all appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Ps., xxiii. 1 ; "Jehovah is my vShepherd” -com])ared with 
John, X. 16 : “And other sheej) I have, which are not of this fold ; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.” In the former text, David declared God to be 
his shepherd or protector ; in the latter, Jesus re])resenls himself as 
the one shepherd of the one fold of Christians, some of whom were already 
attached to him, and others were afterwards to become converts ; but 
Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these ])assages ; If Christ be not one 
with Jehovah, he could not be called a Shej)herd, and thus there would be 
two shepherds : but a little reflection on the following jiassages will convince 
every unbiassed person, that Moses is called a shepherd in like manner, 
and his followers a flock ; and tliat the term “Shepherd” is a])plied to others 
also, without conveying the idea of their unity with Jehovah. Isaiah, Ixiii. 
11 : “Then he remembered the days of old, Moses and his peo])le, saying. 
Where is he that brought them uj) out of the sea witli the she])herd of his 
flock ?” Ezekiel, xxxiv. 23, 24 ; “And/ inll sel up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be 
their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant David a 
prince among them. I the Dord have spoken it.” If they insi.st (though 
without any ground) upon interpreting the name David as put for Jesus, 
they must still attribute his shejAierdship over his flock to divine commission, 
and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the employer, and the 
Messiah his servant. Jeremiah, xxiii. 4 : “I will set u]j shepherds over 
them, which shall feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dis¬ 
mayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith the Dord.” 

Psalm, Ixxviii. 56 ; “They tempted and provoked the most high 
God”—compared with 1 Cor. x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted.” They thus conclude : the former passage declares the 
most high God to have been tempted by rebellious Israelites, and in the latter, 
Jesus is represented to have been the person tempted by some of them ; 
consequently Jesus is the most high God. How far cannot prejudice lead 
astray men of sense ! Is it not an insult to reason, to infer the deity of Jesus 
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from the circumstance of his being in common with (jod, tempted by Israel 
and others ? Are we not all, in common with Jesns, liable to be tempted both 
b)' men and by Satan ? Hebrews, iv. 16, “For we have not an high priest 
who eannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as wc are, yet without sin.” Genesis, xxii. 1 , “And it 
came to pass after these things that God did temp< .aham.” Can the 
liability to temptation common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and to all 
mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity and unity of these respective 
subjects of tem])tation ? 

We lind Moses in common with God is spoken against by the rebel¬ 
lious Israelites. Numb., xxi. 5, “And the peojile (Israel) sy)oke against God, 
and against Moses.” Are we to conclude u])on this ground, that (because) 
God as well as Moses is declared to ha\’e been spoken against by Israel, that 
Moses therefore is God himself ? In the same text quoted by them, we find 
the most high God jnovoked also—(they tempted and provoked the most 
high God) so we find Moses and David provoked at different times. 
Numbers. 1, “.\nd Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David;” 
and Psalm, c\ i. :! 2 , :5:!, “It went ill with Moses for their sakes ; because they 
jirovoked his spirit, so that he sjiake unadvisedly with hisli])s.” Can any 
one from the circunistanee of Moses and David having been the subjects of 
])r()\’ocation, in conunon with God, be justified in attempting to prove the 
deity of either of them ? 

Isaiah. li\- 6 : “Thy Maker is thine husband, the I/nd of hosts is his 
name" -com])ared with iii. 20. “He that hath the bride is the bride¬ 

groom,” Ac. Eph., \. 21!, “For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the l ead of the Church,” Ac. firom these they infer, that as the 
Church is one Inide, soon the other hand, there is onelmsband, who is termed 
in one ])lace God, and in another ])laee Christ. l\Iy readers will be pleased 
to examine the language enqjloj’ed in these tv\’o instanees : in the one, God 
is re])re'sented as the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to be the husband r)r the head of his followers ; there is therefore, 
an ineciuality of authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. More¬ 
over, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him and his 
church, and himself and God, in John, xv. I ; “I am the true vine, and my 
I'ather is the husbandman.” 6 . “I am the true vine, and my Father is 
the husliandman.” 6 . “1 am the vine, ye are the branches.” Would it 

not be highly unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus 
between God. himself, and his Church and to attempt a conclusion directly 
contrary to his authority, and unsupported by rewelation ? 

Revelation, xxii. U! ; “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last” compared wiWx Isaiah, xliv. 6 : “Thus saith the 
Ivord, the King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of hosts ; I am the 
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first, and I am the last; and besides me there is no God. From a comparison 
of these verses they conclude, that there is no God besides him who is the 
first and the last: but Jesus is the first and the last: therefore besides Jesus 
there is no other God. I must embrace this opportunity of laying before 
my readers the context of the verse in Revelation, which will, I presume, 
shew to every unbiassed mind how the verse in question has been misapplied; 
since the verse cited in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in rela¬ 
tion to the passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in¬ 
feriority and his distinct nature from the fi'ather. Revelation, xxii. 6 : 
“Aud he (the angel) said unto me, These sayings are faithful and true ; 
and the Ford God of the holy projfiiets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done. 7. Behold, 1 come (piickly : 
blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the ])ro])hecy of this book. 8. 
And 1 John saw these things and heard them. And when I had heard and 
seen, I fell down to worship Irefore the feet of the angel who shewed me these 
things. 9. Thensaith he unto me, See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren the ])ro])hets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book : worship God. 10. And he saith unto me, Seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 
11. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and he which is filthy let him 
be filthy still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, behold, I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man according as his work shall 
be. 13. I am Al])ha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. 14. Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city. 
15. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and niaketh a lie. 1 (». I Jesus have sent 
mine angel to testify unto you the.se things in the churches. 1 am the root 
and the off.spring of David, and the bright and morning star.” 

If they ascribe verse 13, ('T am Al])ha and Omega,” &c.), to Jesus 
and not to the angel mentioned in the above passage, they must also unavoid¬ 
ably ascribe to Jesus the passage coming immediately Ijcfore or after it, 
including of course verse the 9th, ‘‘Then saith he unto me. See thou do it 
not : for I am thy fellow-servant,” &c., for there is but one agent described 
by the pronoun "He" in the whole train of the verses above (pioted who is 
pointed out clearly by the repetition of the jfiirase, ‘‘Behold 1 come quickly,” 
in verses 7th and 12th. In this case the ]jassagc, although it sjreaks of Jesus as 
Alpha aud Omega, &c., yet must be considered as denying him the divine 
nature, and ranking him among the chosen servants of God (‘‘I'or I am thy 
fellow-servant”). If they ascribe all the verses of chap. xxii. as far as 
verse the 16th to the angel, they cannot justify themselves in founding their 
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conclusion with regard to the deity of Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, 
“I am Alpha and Omega,” &c., which in the latter case can bear no relation 
to Christ, since their system requires them to apply it to an inferior angel. 

I beg the attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this 
instance. 1st, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in ver.se the 
fith, was intended to show his servants in general thing ; hat would shortly 
hap])en ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse Ifith, was to testify 
to John and other disciples the things relating to the churches. 2ndly, 
fesus declares in verse Kith, and in the subsequent verses, that he is the 
offsi)ring of l)a\id, and that it is God that has the power of punishing 
anv one who either takes awaj- from or adds any thing to his revelation. 
3 rdly, That the ])assage in Revelation, xxii. 13, is not paralleled to that 
contained in the |)rophecy of Isaiah, xliv. (5, since the phrase “Besides me 
there is no dod,” which is found in the latter, and upon which the whole 
coutrovers>' turns, is not contained in the former. 4thly, That when the 
angel rejected the worshij) of John addres.scd to himself, he ordered him to 
worsliip God without mentioning the name either jointly or separately of the 
Lamb, by w'hich Jesus is distinguished throughout the Revelation:—"Wor- 
shi]) ( lod,” ver. it. othly. In the very next verse, after the si)eaker, wdrether 
Jesus or an angel, describes himself as Alpha and Omega, he uses the expres¬ 
sion, “Blessed are they that do his commandments,” clearly indicating the 
existence of another being to whose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing here, that the terms, “Alpha and Omega, begin¬ 
ning and end,” are in :i finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as the first 
of all created existences, and the last of those who will be reejuired to resign 
the authority with which he is invested by the I'ather. vSee Colossians, 
i. 15, “The first-born of every creature 1 Corinthians, xv. 28, “Then shall 
the Son :dso himself be subject unto him that put all things under him.” 

Isaiah, xl. 10 : “Behold, the Lord God will come with a strong hand, 
and his arm shall rule for him ; behold, his reward is with him, and his 
work before him"—is compared with Revelation, xxii, 12, "I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me.” h'rom the circumstance of the common ajjpli- 
cation of the phrase, “his reward is with him,” to God and to Jesus,they infer 
the deity of the latter ; in answer to which I lieg to refer my readers to the 
foregoing i>aragra])hs illustrating verse 11th, which immediately precedes 
the verse in (juestion of the Revelation, and also to John, v. 30, 32, “As I 
hear, I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the I'ather who hath sent me. The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son —and to Matthew, xvi. 
27, “h'or the Son of man .shall come in the glory of his I'ather with his angels ; 
and then he shall reward every man according to his works.” Do not these 
passages point out evidently, that the power of exercising judgment and of 
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distributing rewards has been <^ivcn to Jesus by the Alniiglity, and that Jesus 
possesses this authority in 1)ehall' of the Father of the universe ? 

Ephesians, iv. S : “When he (Christ) ascended u]) on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men'’ -eonii)ared with Psalm, Ixvin. 
IS, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led cai)tivity ca])tive : thou 
hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rel)ellious :dso that the Lord God 
might dwell among them.” The Jews are of oi)inion that David in this 
verse si)okc of Moses, who, when he ascended to Mount Sinai, received 
gifts (i.e. the divine commandments) for men, even for the rebellious Israe¬ 
lites : in this case the Apostle Paul in his e])istle, must have a])])lied the verse 
in an accommodated sense to Jesus. The \ erse in the Psalm may be directly 
ap])lied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, recei\'ed gifts of pardon even for those 
who had reljelled against him. Mr. Brown, a celelirated Trinitarian Commen¬ 
tator, and several others, consider the iMth verse in this and verse 

8th in this chapter of Ephesians, as immediately ap])lical)le to Jesus as the 
Messiah. But another writer, Mr. Jones, with a \iew to estaldish the 
deity of Christ I)y a com])arison of Ephesians, iv. S, with insulin, Ixviii. 
18, omits carefully the latter part of the verse, (“Thon hast received gifts 
for men, yea, for the rebellious also, that the bord God might dwell among 
them”), which is altogether inai)j)licable to God, and (|uotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on high, thon hast led ca|)tivity 
cajitive” ; and thence draws this conclusion— ‘ 'fhe Scrii>ture here (in the 
Kpistle referred to) exjnessly attinns the jierson wlio ascends, tSic., to lie the 
Lord God. ’ Prom a view of the whole \erse, the sense must, according 
to this mode of reasoning, be as lollows "’fhe ptrson who ascended on 
high and who mc/T'o/gilts lor men,//a?/ the Lord (iml might dwell among them, 
is the Lord God : ’ an interjiretation, which as impl\ ing that the Lord God 
ascended and received gifts from a Being of cour.se sujierior to himself, in 
order that he might dwell among men, is ecjually absurd and unscri]dural. 

Zachanah, xii. IP, as lound in the l',nglish xersion : “In that day 
they .shall look ujxni me whom they hax'e iiierced ” conpiared with 
John, xixY .17 ; Ihey,shall look on him whom thex’ jiierexal from which 
comparison he has thus conclnded “As it stands in the Projihet, the Lord 
Jehox^ah was to be ])icrced; so that unless the man Christ xvho hung upon the 
cross was also the Lord Jehovah, the I'.vangelist is found to be a false xxdtness, 
applying to him a ]>ro])heey that could not jiossibly be fulfilled in him.” 
In order to shexv the source of Mr. J ones’s error, 1 beg to lay before my readers 
the verse in Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible, as 
well as a correct translation into Lnglish. 
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“AihI I will pour upon the house of David, and upon tlie inhabi¬ 
tants of Jerusalem, the siiirit of grace and of supjdication : and they shall 
look Unvard me on accoiinl of him whom they have jiierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his own son, and shall be in bitterness 
for him, as one that is in bitterness for his fir.st-born.” 

This translation is strongly contirmed by the Septuagint, whose 
words I subjoin with a literal rendering— 

KkI in:iG>{fovTo<.^ Tipos pje,at6Qi?X0tT(A)pxi^(nsvVTo 

“And they shall look loicards me, on account of those whom they 
])iereed.’’ 

In the ])roj)hets I’ne hord speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look U]) to (lod for mercy on account of their 
cruelty to the Messiah, whom they pierced, and for whom they will mourn 
and lament. Hence the i)rophecy in ([uestion has been fulfilled in Jesus, 
without reiiresenting the bord (Jelnwah) as the object pierced ; and conse- 
(}uently no false testimony is chargealile upon John the Ivvangelist, who by 
changing the object of the verse from “me’’ found in the Hebrew and Septua¬ 
gint, into "him’’, we imiy snp]K)se, had in view the general import rather 
than the ])articular ex])rcssions of the i)ro])hecy, pointing out that they looked 
to the Me.ssiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Helirew |)lirase, which shows beyond doulit the inaccuracy of the Hnglish 
tran.slation of the \erse, common sense is, I presume, sufficient to show, 
that since in the last two clauses in the verse under consideration the bord 
Cod sjieaks of th'.' Messiah in the third person—(“for him they [i. e. the 
Israelites] will mourn and lament’’) he must be supposed to have sjioken 
of the same third person as ]iierccd by them unjustly, and thus to have 
pointed out the cause of their lamentation. If Jehovah had been pierced, 
he would have been mentioned in the first person, also as the oliject of lamen¬ 
tation and bitterness. 

I Peter, ii. 0 : “Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lav in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious ; and he that 
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believeth ou him shall not be confounded. 7 Unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious : but unto them who are disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, 8 , and a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of oifence, even to them which stumble at the 
word, being disobedient; whereunto also they were aj)])ointed” —com])ared 
with Isaiah, xxviii. ]«, "Therefore thus saith the Uord (a)d. Behold / lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation ; he that believeth .shall not make haste and Isaiah, viii. 1 .'!, 
.Sanctify the Uord of hosts himself ; let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread, 14, And he shall be for a sauctuaiy' ; but for a stone of 
stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the houses of Israel; for a gin 
and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 

These jrassages show, that the Uord God jilaced the Messiah as a 
corncr-.stone for the teni])le, and that whoever stiimtiles at that stone so 
exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys him who has thus placed it. 
But Mr. Jones omits the words found in Pekr, ii. (i. and Isaiah, xxviii, 10, 
“I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone precious,” &c., which show the created 
nature of Uie Messiah, and after (]uoting a part of \ ers. 7 and S of 1 Pekr, 
ch, II. ("The stone which the builder disallowed, the same is made the head 
of the corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,”) and only 
verse Kith and part of the 14ta of ch. viii. of haiah.hv has thus concluded 
1 his stone of stumbling and rock of offence, as it apiiears from the latter text, 

( le text in Pekr,) is no other than Christ, the same stone which the builders 
rejected, riierefore Christ is the I.ord of hosts himself.”-Here the Aix.stle 
Pekr, 111 conformity with the rrojihet, represents God as the founder of the 
oriier-stone and Jesus as the same corner-,stone, which though it be dis¬ 
allowed by the Jews, yet is made by the same founder, the head of the corner • 
ut the Jews from their disobedience stumbled directlv at the stone .so 

tht f’ and rock a{ offence and hereby 

they stumbled secondarily at the founder of this stone, and offended the Uord 

Psalm, xLiv. 24), became a stone of stumbling and r.)ck of offence 

^ “rvir« r) ■“irr 

5 u L nc only one of many such stones. It is surprising 
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that Mr. Jones could overlook these phrases, and conclude upon the identity 
of Jesus with (lod from metajihorical languages which represents God as “a 
stumbling stone” of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who never 
believed him. That there is nothing peculiar in Jesus being called a stone 
or a shepherd, see Gencsix, xlix, 24, where in a metaphorical sense Joseph is 
called “the shepherd and the stone of Israel.” 

The Hebrew language, in eommon with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
(piently indulges in metaphor ; and conse(iuently the Old Testament, 
written in that language, abounds with expressions which cannot be taken 
in their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in John, x. 

in which he justifies the assumption of the title of Son of God, to 
denote that he was sanctified and sent of the I'ather, by shewing that in 
the Scri])tures the name even of God was sometimes metaphorically applied 
to men of i)ower or exalted rank. Hence we find epithets which in their 
strict sense in their most common application are peculiar to God, applied 
to inferior beings, as I have already noticed. But the Scripture avoids afford¬ 
ing the least ])retext of misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, 
by various adjtnicts and epithets of obvious meaning, (juite inapplicable to 
the Deity. It is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men 
overlook the idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by 
Ihc force of ])reconcei ved notions) set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their ])cculiar ideas. 

Were we to adirnit common j.)hrases applied both to God and to Jesus 
as a proof of the divinity of the latter, we must upon the same ground be led 
to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other Prophets, who are 
in common with God the subjects of ])eculiar phrases. Moses in Dent. 
XXX, 1.a. declares, “See I haveset before thee thisday lifeand good, and death 
and evil.” So Ichovah declares in Jeremiah, xxi. 8, “Behold, I set before 
5 a)u the way of life, and the way of death.” In conformity to this mode 
of argument a(lo])tcd by Trinitarian writers, we should thus conclude from 
these ])assages -unless Moses were one with Jehovah, he could not in his 
own name emifioy the same authoritative ])hrase which is used by Jehovah. 
In the same manner the term ‘wf)rship’ is ecpuilly a])plied to God and David 
in Chronicles, xxix. 20, “And David said to all the congregation. Now bless 
the Lord your God. And all the congregation blessed the Lord God of their 
fathers, and bowed down their heads, and worshipped the Lord and the king.” 
Whence, according to their mode of argument, every one must find himself 
justified in drawing the following conclusion : God is the only object of 
worship -but the term ‘wonship’ is in the Bible applied to David—David 
must therefore be acknowledged as God. 

I have now noticed all the arguments founded on scripture that I 
have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, except 
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such as ajjpearcd to me so futile as to be unworthy of remark ; and in the 
course of my examination luu c j)laiuly stated the grouiKls on which I conceive 
them to be inadmissible, i’erhaps 1113' opinions may subject me to the severe 
censure of those who dissent from me, and some will be read}’ to discover 
particular motives for my presuming to differ from the great majority of 
Christian teachers of the i)resent day in my view of Christianity, with the 
doctrines of which 1 have become but recently acquainted. I’crsonal 
interest can hardly be alleged as likel}' to have actuated me, and therefore 
the love of distinction or notoriety ma}’ perhaps be resorted to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be believed honest conviction coidd never 
direct. In reply to such an accusation, I can only ])rotcst in the most solemn 
manner, that even in thfc belief that 1 have l)een successful in combating the 
doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume to myself the smallest merit :— 
for what credit can be gained in proving that one is not three, and that the 
same being cannot be at once man and (lod ; or in oi)])osing those who main¬ 
tain, that all who do not admit doctrines so incomi)rehensible must be 
therefore subjected by the All-merciful to eternal punishment ? It is too 
true to be denied, that we are led by the force of the senses to l)elie\’e many 
things that wo cannot fully understand. Ihit where the c\ idcnce of sense 
does not conq)el us, how can we believe w'hat is not only be^'o]Kl our com¬ 
prehension, but contrary to it and to the common course of nature, and 
directly against revelation ; which declares ixjsitively the Liuity of 
God as well as his incomprehensibility ; but now here ascrilx's to him 
any number of persons, or any portion of magnitude Job, xxxvii. 
20 , “Behold, God is great, and we know him not.'' Ch. xxxvii. 2:5, 
“Touching the Almight}’, we cannot lind him out." /'.s„/n;, cxlv. 

His greatness is unsearchable. iNT'itlier are ni}' attcm])ts owing to a 
strong hope of removing early impressions from the breasts oftlio.se whose 
education instilled certain ideas into their minds Ironi tlu‘ moment the}’ 
became capable of receiving them; for notwithstanding great and long- 
continued exertions on my part to do away Hindoo i)ol} t!u'ism, though i)al- 
pably gross and absurd, niy success has been very ])artial. I'his ex])crience, 
therefore, it may be suggested, ouglit to ha\ e Ireen sullicicnt to di.scourage 
me from any other attempt of the kind ; but it is my reverence for Christianitv 
and for the author of this religion, that has induced me to endeavour to 
vindicate it from the charge of iiolytheism as lar as ni}’ limited cajiacity and 
knowledge extend. It is indeed mortifying to my feelings to lind a religion, 
that from its sublime doctrines and jiure morality should be resjiected above 
all other systems, reduced almost to a level rsdth Hindoo theology, merely 
by human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause brought to a compari¬ 
son with the 1 aganism of ancient Greece ; which, while it included a plura¬ 
lity of Gods, yet maintained that ()4-os- c'sa or “God is one,” and 
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that tlieir numerous divine persons were all coniprehendcd iii that one 
Deity. 

Having derived niy own opinions on this subject entirely from the 
Scri])tures themselves, I may perha])S be excused for the confidence with 
whieli I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who appeal, 
to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as 1 attribuii Uie different views, 
not to any inferiority of judgment eomijared with my own limited ability, 
but to the powerful effects of early religious impression ; for when these are 
deej), reason is seldom allowed its natural scoi)e in examining them to the 
bottom. Were it a ])ractiee among Christians to study first the books of the 
Old Testament as found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the true force of scri])tural i)hrases and ex])ressions without attending to 
interpretations given by aiu' seel ; and then to study the New Testament, 
coni])ariug the one with the other, Christianity would not any longer be 
lial)le to be encroached ujion 1)\' human o])inions. 

I have often observed that English di\'ines, when arguing with those 
that think freely on religion, (|uote the names of Locke and Newton as 
defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the Christianity 
which tho.se illustrious jier.sons professed, did not contain the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which our divines esteem as the fundamental principle of this reli¬ 
gion. I'or the conviction of the ])ublic as to the accuracy of this assertion, 
I beg to be allowed to extract here a few lines of their respective works, 
referring my readers to their ])Ublications upon religion for more complete 
in formation. 

Locke's ll'(i;7v,s, Vol. \TI. ]>. 121 : “But that neither he nor others may 
mistake my book, this is that in short which it says 1st, That there is a 
faith that makes men Christians 2ndl\'. That this faith is the believing 
‘Jesus of Nazareth to lie the Mcssiali’ ih'dly. That the believing Jesus to be 
the Messiah, includes in it a receiving him for our I,ord and King, promised 
and sent from Cod, and so lays u])on all his subjects an absolute and indis- 
])ensable necessity of assenting to all that they can attain of the knowledge 
that he taught, and of sincere obedience to all that he commanded.” 

Sir I. Xnclori's Obscmilioiis upon the Prophecies, p. 2C2 : “The 
Beasts and b',filers therefore represent the Christians of all nations ; and the 
worshi]) of these Christians in their churches is here rejiresented under the 
form of worshipj)ing Cod and the Lamb in the Tcinjde, God for his bene¬ 
faction in creating all things, and the Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming 
us with his lilood : -Cod is sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and 
the Lamb exalted above all by the merits of his death.” 

It cannot be alleged that these personages, in imitation of several 
Crccian philosoiihers, published these sentiments only in conformity to 
the vulgar opinion, and to the established religion of their country ; for both 
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the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of England in their 
days were directly opposite to the opinions which these celebrated men 
entertained. 

The mention of the name of .Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
mathematicians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought into 
my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago heard a 
divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and which I feel inclined to consider 
here, thougli. I am afraid some of my readers may censure me for repeating an 
argument of this kind. It is as follows : that as three lines compose one 
triangle, so three persons compose one Deity. It is astonishing that a mind 
so conversant with mathematical truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did 
not discover this argument in favour of the possible existence of a Trinity, 
brought to light by Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much 
in his way. If it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to 
some such considerations as the following : This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first instance, denies to God, etiually w'ith a 
line, any real existence ; for extension of all kinds, abstracted from j)osition 
or relative situation, exist only in idea. Secondly. It destroys the unity 
w'hich they attemjh to establish between Imthcr, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
for the three sides of a triangle are conceived of as separate existences. 
Thirdly, It denies to each of the three persons of God, the epithet “God”, 
inasmuch as each side cannot be designated a triangle; though the h'ather 
of the universe is invariably called God in the strict sense of the term. 
Fourthly, It will afford to that sect among Hindoos who suppose God to 
consists of four persons, or an op])ortunity of irsing the 

same mode of arguing, to shew' the reasonableness of their sentiments, by 
comparing the coni])ound Deity w'ith the four sides of a quadrilateral 
figure. Fifthly, This manner of arguing may be esteemed better adapted 
to su])port the polytheism of the majority of Hindoos, w'ho believe in 
numerous persons under one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the Godhead 
with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and thereby proving the 
three ])ersons of the Godhead, they might com])are God with a polygon, 
more suitable to the dignified rank of the Deity, and thus establish the consis¬ 
tency with reason of the belief, that the Godhead may be composed of nume¬ 
rous persons. Sixthly, This mode of illustration wamld, in fact, ecjually 
suit the Atheist as the I'olytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the 
three sides of a triangle, so the eternal revolution of nature wdthout any divine 
person may be compared to the circle, which is considered as having no sides 
nor angles ; or, Seventhly, As some great mathematicians consider the circle 
as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illustration of the 
Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by analogy justify those 
sects, who maintain the existence of an infinite number of persons in the God- 
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head, in referring for an illustration of their opinions to the circular, or rather 
perhaps to the globular figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, 
formed each of an infinite number of sides. 

As I was concluding this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindly lent me vSerle’s “Hora? solitariae”. I confine here my attention 
only to four or five arguments, which the author fins .aid need in the beginning 
of his work, and that for several reasons. 1st, Because a deliberate attention 
to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments may furnish the reader with 
a general idea of the rest, and justify me in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because 
such of the others as seem to me at all worthy of notice have been already 
considered and re])lied to ; and, llrdly, Because 1 am unwilling to protract 
further discussion, which has already grown to a length far beyond my 
original intention. 

At ])age 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that “God says by MovSes in the book of 
Genesis, In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ; and then 
just afterwards, the Si)irit moved u])on the face of the waters. Here are 
three jicrsons in one power ; the Beginning, God, and the Spirit.” If a bare 
mention of the word “beginning’’ and “spirit”, (or properly speaking “wind”), 
in the first two verses of Genesis, justifies the numbering of them as two 
persons of God, how can we conscientiously omit the “water” mentioned in 
the same verse as co-existent with “spirit”, making it the fourth person, and 
“darkness” which is mentioned before S])irit, as a fifth person of God : 
and if under any })relence we are justified in classing “beginning”, an abstract 
relation, as a person of God, how can we deny the same dignity' to the "end”, 
which is ccpially an abstract relation ? Kay, the very words of chap. I. 8, 
of Revelation might be (pioted to prove one of the persons of God to be the 
“ending—’’ ; I am Alpha and Omega, the bicgikning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
We have, then, God, the Beginning, the .Spirit, and the Ending, four persons 
at least wlu)m we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. .Serle’s opinion have 
any foundation. 

Rage 12 : “They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) expressed 
their idea of the Trinity by this ])articular type * where the three jods denote 
Jah, Jah, Jah, or that each of three persons (according to our Athanasian 
creed) is by himself Jah or Lord ;—the point • (kametz) as common to each, 
implies the di\’ine nature in which the three persons ecjually existed ; and the 
circle, enclosing all, was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and 
conjunction, of the whole Trinity.” This type, if it existed at any' time, can 
bear various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical; 
but in Hebrew and Chaldee, the sign which is generally used to denote the 
Deity has two jods only ; a reference to the Targums of Jonathan and 
Onkelos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other Targums in Hebrew 
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and Chaldee, will establish the fact beyond doubt. This practice, which, 
according to Mr. Serie s mode of arguing, e.stablishes the duality of God, 
is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page again he says, that "in a very ancient book of the 
Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as Kather, the 

crown, or admirable and iirofouud intelligence; the second person 7T03n 
Chochma wisdom, or the intelligenceill uniinating the creation, and the second 
glory : and the third jierson Einah or the sanctifying intelli¬ 

gence, the worker of faith and the father of it.’’ He immediately after this 
assertion notices in page lil, "they believed, taught, and adored three 
primordial existences in the Godliead, which they called sometimes rT]"n3 

iniddoth, or properiies, and sometimes sephiroth, or numera¬ 

tions.'’ The force of truth here imiiels the author to contradict himself 
directly ; since he at one time asserts that the Jews believed them to be the 
three persons of God, and again forgetting what he said, he affirms that the 
Jews called them properiies, or numeration of jirojierties. The fact is, that 
when the intercourse lietween the Jews and Greeks was great, the former, 
in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the ,'suprenie Deity 
used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of the world ; 

namely, “1713 Crown— n*DDn Wisdom— Understanding— 

Greatness— rnp:^ Mightiness— Beauty — 

Everlasting n]n Glory- I'fuindation- - 

Kingdom.* But a Godhead consisting of ten jiersons not suiting Mr. 
Serle’s liy])othesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the fir.st three, 
which he denominates a proof of the Trinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle rejiresents “R. Simeon and the famous Jona¬ 
than treating upon the Trisagion, or tliriee holy, in the (ith chapter of Isaiah,” 
as saying, that the first Holy implies the Ihither, the .second Holy the vSon, 
and the third Holy the Holy Ghost.’’ I tlierefore give the commentary of 
Jonathan,J which I have been so fortunate as to procure, in order to shew 
how zeal in behalf of the Trinity lias sometimes led men to forget the claims 


• Thirt opinion is Htill to lx? found in fcho (^onvors.ktion an wtill as writings of tho U»arnod amongst 
Eastern theologians. 

f Tho copy which is now in my hands was printtMi in Ixindon, l»y Thomas Hoycroft, in tho 
year 1656. It coiita>ins, Ixssidos tho Targnm of Jonathan, tho <»riginal Uobrow text, togothor 
with tho Soptuagint, Syriibc, and Arabic translivtions, oach accompanittd with a Latin 
interpretation. 
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of care and prudence. Jonathan's Targum on the term “Holy,” thrice 
repeated in Isaiah, vi. 3, is as follows ;— 

hv lynp n'TiJDu^ 

dSi 7S U7np n^rnp^ inii; 

“Holy in the most high heavens, the ])lace of hi« r.lwi y Holy upon the earth, 
the work of his power- Holy for ever and ever and ever.” 

Again, in page U, he says, that “The Jews l)efore Christ had a title 
for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimonides, the most 
learned of all their writers, owns to have been a eonpiounded name, or 
name (as was eonnnon among the Rabbins) coni])osed of the initial letters 
of other names. Galatinus from K. Ilakkadosh, (who lived about A. D. 
150, or rather from Rorchetus Salvatieus, or Rayniundus Martini), believes 

that these twelve letters were ti^npn npi p i.e. Father, 

,Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

There is no imi)ossibility in the existence of a name of God consisting of 
twelve letters, as is stated to have Ijcen the ease on the authority of Maimoni¬ 
des, because we find different names of ('rod, consisting of various numbers 
of letters. Rut Mr. Serle, on the authority of Galatinus, a Christian writer, 
reiircscnts these twelve letters as ex])ressing the names of I'ather, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. I therefore make a few remarks on this head. 1st, Mr. Serle 
himself exjire.sses his doubts respecting the source from which Galatinus 
had obtained his information, “ichdher from R. Hahkadosh, from Porcheins 
Salvalicus. or from Raymitndm Martini.” 2ndly, The construction of this 
sentence of tweUe letters is conformalile to the Fmropean style of writing, 
but is (luite foreign to Helircw idiom, which requires a conjunction expressed 
before or Son ; but the omission of this shews that it must have been 
invented by one more accustomed to the idiom of Fainqiean languages, 
than to that of the Hebrew, .‘hdly, Maimonides, the original authority of Mr. 
Serle, owns that these twelve letters were the initials of other names ; whereas 
Mr. Serle in the explanation of them rcqiresents them as composing in 
themselves three conqilete names, F'atber, Son and Holy Siiiiit, instead 
of giving a name for each of the twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of similar 
weight and inqiortance to tho.se already discussed may still remain, that have 
not been brought to my notice ; but I trust the inquiry has proceeded 
sufficiently far to justify me in still adhering to the unity of God as the 
doctrine taught alike in the Old and in the New Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with rejieating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when religion shall not lie a cause of difference between 
man and man, and when every one will regard the Trecepts of Jesus as the 
ol e Guide to Peace and happiness. 



POSTSCRIPT 


Dr. Prideaux, in the fourth volume of his “Comicctiori”, (which 
has very lately come into my hands), takes a different view of Isaiah, ch. 
ix. vers. 6,7, from that which has been offered in the jjieceding pages. After 
quoting the words of the prophet according to the English Version, he says, 
“Christians all hold that this is spoken of the Messiah ; and Jonathan, in the 
Targum which is truly his, doth on that place say the same.” Hereby he 
gives out that this prophecy, including the e])ithets “Wonderful Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting I'ather, and the Prince of Peace,” is api)lied 
by Jonathan, as by Christians, to the Messiah : I therefore give here the 
explanation given by Jonathan to verses (i and 7, which will sufhcientlv 
shew the error Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

Ti np 

Dip yo ‘'mSy 

D'p mziy 
pnyS pi 

htipStd p-i '’D"ip ^lor^^S 

:«"! nayTiD 

“The prophet says, to the house of David a child is born, to us a 
son is given, and he will take u])on himself the ])reser\ ation of the law ; 
from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the great God enduring 
for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in lleb. Messiah) in whose 
days peace shall be multi])lied upon us.” “Greatness shall be nmltijdied to 
those who obey the law, and to those who keep peace, tliere will be no mid 
to the throne of David and of his government : for e.stablishing and for Iniil- 
ding it with judgment and with justice now and for ever.” 

Here Jonathan, in direct o])positiou to Christians, denies to the son 
so born the epithets “Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, and Piverlasting 
Father and applies to him only the title of “The Prince of Peace”,(nearly 
synonymous with Messiah), on account of his preserving peace during 
his reign as was promised of the Messiah. (2 Kinf^s, xx. lit ; “Is it not 
good [says Hezekiah] if peace and truth be in my days?” 2Chron., xxxii. 
26 : “The wrath of the Eord came not u])on them in the days of Hezekiah”). 
This application of the term anointed (or Messiah) is made to Hezekiah in the 
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same manner as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings ;—\ Samuel, 5 : ‘‘Behold, here I am ! witness against me 
before the hord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah), the king.” 2 Samuel, 
xxiii. 1 : ‘‘David the son of Jesse said, and the man who was raised up 
on high, the Messiah of the (lod of Jacob,” &c. Ch. xxii. 51 : ‘‘He is the tower 
of salvation for his king, and sheweth mercy to Iv M-. ;-,.,iah, unto David, 
and to his seed for evermore.” 1 Samuel, ii. : “The I,ord shall judge the 
ends of the earth ; and he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the 
horn of his Messiah.” Psalm, xx. fi : ‘‘Now know I that the Lord saveth 
his Messiah.” Isaiah, xlv. 1 : ‘‘Thus saith the Lord to his Messiah, to 
Cyrus.” The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with ])eace and success, 
that sonic Jewish commentators entertained the ojiinion that Hezekiah was 
really the last Messiah promised by Cod. 

R. Hillcl,-^ 

n*'u?'D uph 

:n^pin 

“There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it (i.c. they 
had him) at the time of Hezekiah.” 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under j)retence of the word “anointed” or “Messiah", found in the Targuni 
of Jonathan, that his interpretation should be understood of the expected 
Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretationgivenby him of verses 
6 and 7, they must be compelled to relinquish the idea that lie exjiected a 
divine deliverer. Moreover, all otlier celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom 
are more ancient than Jonathan, apply the passage in cpiestioii to Hezekiah, 
some of them differing, however, from him in the application of the e])ithets 
contained in verse (>. 

Talmud Sanhedrim, ch. 11, “God said, let Hezekiah, who has five 
names, take vengeance ujion the king of Assyria, who has taken upon him¬ 
self five names also.” R. Sholomo follows the annotation made by Shammai. 
“For a child isborn, &c. Though Ahaz was wicked, his son, who was liorn to 
him to be a king in his stead, shall be righteous, the government of God and 
his yoke shall be on his shoulder, because he shall obey the law and 
keep the commandments thereof, and shall incline his slioulder to the 
burthen of God.—And he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful 
counsellor, and the mighty and everlasting F'athcr, called his name the Prince 
of Peace, for peace and truth shall be in his days.”* 


• It is worth notieiiij', thiit “ to bo callod ” and “ to bo ” do not invarial)lv signify tho sarao 
thing; sinootho formor doos not always imply that tho thing is in n^alitv what it is oallod, but tho 
uso of it is justiflod when tho thing is moroly luken ruAice of in that viow. Soo Luko, i. HG, " This is 
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The reader will not suppose the ajiplication of the terms “wonder¬ 
ful counsellor, mighty ('.od, everlasting Father, and prince of i)eace,” to 
Hezekiah, to be unscri])tural, when he refers to i)age 21() of this work, and 
considers the following ])assages, in wliich the same epithets are used for 
human beings and even for inanimate olyjects. 2 Chron., ii. t>, “The house 
which I am about to build shall l)e wonderful great.” Mieah, iv. 9, "Is 
there no king in thee ? Is thy counsellor perished ?” Genesis, xxiii. (i, “Hear 
us : thou art a mighty Prince amongst us.” Judges, ix. I'should I leave 
my wine which cheereth God and man?” that is. master and .servant. 2 
Thess., ii. 4, “Who o])posetli and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God.” Gen., xlix. 2«, “To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samuel, iv. 8, “Who shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty gods ?” 
which Cruden inteqnets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, .xliii. 28, “Therefore 
I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary.” 

I wonder how tho.se who found their opinion resitecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can ])ossibh' overlook 
the plain meaning of the term “Son”, or “Only-begotten”, eontimially 
applied to the Saviour throughout the whole of the New Testament ; for 
should we understand the teriii God, in its strict sense, as denoting the h'irst 
Cause, (that is a being not born nor begotten), we must necessarily confess 
that the idea of God is as incom])atible with the idea of the".Son”, or "Only- 
begotten”, as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to a])])!}- both 
terms to the same being will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 

As to their assertion, that there are found in the ,Scri])tures two 
sets of terms and jjhrases, one declaring the humanity of Jesus, and another 
his deity, and that he must therefore be acknowledged to have ])ossessed a 
twofold nature, human and divine. 1 ha\ e fully noticed it in other i)laces 
pointing out such passages as contain two sets of terms and ])hrases ai)])lied 
also to Mo.ses and even to the chiefs of Israel and to others ; and that, if it is 
insisted upon, that each word in the Sacred W^ritings should be taken in its 
strict sense, Moses and otliers, e<iuall 3 - with the Sa\ iour,must be considered 
as gods, and the religion of the Jews and Christians will a])])ear as Polytheis- 
tical as that of Heathens. 

Although there is the strictest consistency between all the passages 
in the sacred books, Trinitarians with a view to sui)port their opinion, 
charge them first withiiK(>nsi,stency, and then attenqfi to reconcile the alleg¬ 
ed contradiction by introdneing the doctrine of the union of two natures, 


the sixth mouth with her who wiis eullod (tliiit is. ropiiteil) Is.iiiih, Ixi. It. “That they might 

bo called (or aeoormted) tr.ies of right,eoiisiie is.” This is mon^ e.s|ioi iully the ease when the jilirase “to 
be called” has for its suliject not ;i, person, hut the of a person. See Deut. xxv. 10, “And his 
name shall bo called in l.sraol, tin: hitane of Itim lhal \uMi hin loosed,” Oeuosis, xlviii, l(i, “Let 
my name bo named on them.” 
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divine and human, in one person, forgetting that at the same time the 
greatest incongruity exists between the nature of God and man, according 
to both revelation and common sense. 

If Christianity inculcated a doctrine which represents God as con¬ 
sisting of three persons, and appearing sometimes in human form, at 
other times in a bodily shape like a dove, no Hiiaj'.io, in my huml)le opinion, 
who searches after truth, can conscientiously profess it in preference to 
flindooism ; for that which renders the modern Hindoo system of religion 
alisurd and detestable, is that it represents the divine nature, though one 
( afli), as consisting of many persons, cajjable of assuming different 
forms for the discharge of different offices. I am, however, most firmly 
convinced Christianity is entirely free from every trace of Pol3d:heism, 
whether gross or refined. I therefore enjoy the approbation of my cons¬ 
cience in publishing the Precepts of this religion as the source of Peace and 
Happiness. 
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FINAL APPEAL.=^ 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Remafty 

Nearly a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourth 
number of the quarterly scries of the “Friend of India.” before it happened 
to reach me, and other avocations and objects having subsequently engaged 
my attention, I have not till lately had leisure to examine the laborious 
essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement, at the conclusion of 
that Magazine, offered in refutation of my “Second Appeal to the Christian 
Public.” For the able and condensed view of the arguments in support of 
those doctrines which that publication presents, I have to offer the 
Reviewer my best thanks, though the benefit I have derived from their 
peru.sal is limited to a corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the 
same time, beg permission to notice a few unjust insinuations in some parts 
of his Essay ; but in so doing, I trust, no painful emotions, neither of that 
salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, will make their 
appearance in my remarks. 

Tlic Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upon myself 
“to teach doctrines directly opposed to those held by the mass of real 
Christians in every age.” To vindicate myself from the presumption with 
which I am here charged, and to shew by what necessity I have been driven 
to the publication of opinions unacceptable to many esteemed characters, 

I beg to call the attention of the public to the language of the Introduction 
to The Precepts of Jesus,” compiled by me, and which was my first publica¬ 
tion connected with Christianity. They may observe therein, that, so far 
from teaching any “opposite doctrines,” or “rejecting the prevailing opinions 
held by the great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against 
giving the least offence to the prejudices of any one, and consequently 
limited my labour to what I supposed best calculated for the improvement 
of those whose received opinions arc widely different from those of 
Christians. My words arc—“I decline entering into any discussions on 
those points, (the dogmas of Christianity,) and confine my attention at 
present to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words of Christ, 

•The Final Appeal was published in reply to the elaborate answer to the Second 
Appeal by Dr, Marshman, printed in the fourth nuipber of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India, December, 1821,—ED. 
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with a translation from the English into Sanscrit and the language of 
Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by separating from the other matters 
contained in the New Testament the moral precepts found in that book, 
these will be likely to produce the desirable effects of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding”— 
( Introduction, p. 4. ) The Precepts of Jesus, which I was desirous of 
teaching, were not, I hoped, “opposed to (he doctrines held by the mass 
of real Christians,” nor did my language in the Introduction imply the 
rejection of those truths which the great body of the learned and pious 
have concurred in deeming fully contained in the sacred Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the 
reproach and censure of the Editor, who not only expressed, in the “Friend 
of India,” No. 20, his extreme disapprobation of the compilation in a 
manner calculated more to provoke than lead to search after truth but also 
indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause of truth. Disappointed 
as I was, I took refuge in the liberal protection of the public, by appealing 
to them against the unexpected attacks of the Editor. In that appeal I 
carefully avoided entering into any discussion as to the doctrines held up as 
the fundamental principles of Christianity by the Editor. The language of 
my first appeal is this ; “Humble as he (the Compiler) is, he has there¬ 
fore adopted those measures which he thought most judicious to spread 
the truth in an acceptable manner ; bur 1 am sorry to observe that he (the 
Compiler) has unfortunately and une.xpectedly met with opposition from 
those whom he considered the last persons likely to oppose him on tliis 
subject.” (Page 91). “Whether or not he ( the Compiler ) has erred in 
his judgment, that point must be determined by those who will candidly 
peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on this subject, bear¬ 
ing in mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour himself, of 


adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. 
John, xvi. 12 : ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but vc cannot bear 
them now.” (Page 92.) “What benefit or peace of mind can we bestow 
upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
world, by communicating to him, without preparatory instruction, all the 
peculiar dogmas of Christianity?” (Page 92.) “The Compiler, ’ having 
obviously in view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and 
Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of Christ, might have 
reasonably expected more charity from professed teachers of his doctrine.” 
(Page 80.) In reviewing the First Appeal, the Reverend Editor fully 
introduced the doctrines of the Godhead of Jesus and the Holy Ghost, and 
of the Atonement, as the only foundation of Christianity ; whereby he 
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compelled me, as a professed believer of one God, to deny, for the first 
time publicly, those doctrines ; and now he takes occasion to accuse me 
of presumption in teaching doctrines which he has himself compelled me 
to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason for entering on this controversy, that 
after a review of the “Precepts of Tcsu>, and the First Appeal,” he “felt 
some doubt whether their author fully believed the Deity of Christ,” and, 
consequently, he “adduced a few passages from the Scriptures to confirm 
this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second Appeal to the Christian 
public confirms all that he before only feared. (Page 1.) I could have 
scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s unacquaintance with my 
religious opinions, if the allegation had come from any other quarter ; for 
both in my conversation and correspondence with as many Missionary 
gentlemen, old and young, as 1 have had the honour to know, I have never 
hesitated, when required, to offer my sentiments candidly, as to the 
unscripturality and unreasonableness of the doctrine of the Trinity. On 
one occasion particularly, when on a visit to one of the Reverend collea¬ 
gues of the Editor, at Scrampore. long before the time of these publica¬ 
tions, 1 discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation ; and 
then fully manifested my disbelief of this doctrine, taking the liberty of 
examining successively all the arguments he, from friendly motives, urged 
upon me in support of it. Notwithstanding these circumstances, I am 
inclined to believe, from my confidence in the character of the Editor, 
that either those Missionary gentlemen that were acquainted with my 
religious sentiments have happened to omit the mention of them to him, 
or he has forgotten what they had communicated on this subject, when he 
entered on the review of my publications on Christianity. 

In page 503, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to presume 
that “freedom from the powerful effects of early religious impressions” 
has enabled me to “discover the truths of scripture, in its most important 
doctrines, more fully in three or four years, than others have done by most 
unremitting study in thirty or forty.” The doctrine of the Trinity appears 
to me so obviously unscriptural, that 1 am pretty sure, from my own ex¬ 
perience and that of others that no one, possessed of merely common 
sense, will fail to find its unscripturality after a methodical study of the 
Old and New Testaments, unless previously impressed in the early part of 
his life with creeds, and forms of speech preparing the way to that 
doctrine. No pride, therefore, can be supposed for a moment to have 
arisen from commonly attainable success. The Editor might be fully con¬ 
vinced of this fact, were he to engage a few independent and diligent 
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natives to study attentively, both the Old and New Testaments in their 
original languages, and then to offer their sentiments as to the doctrine of 
the Trinity being scriptural or a mere human invention. 

To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, to study 
first the books of the Old Testament, unbiassed by ecclesiastic opinions, 
imbibed in early life, and then to study the New Testament, the Revernd 
Editor states, that “could it be relied on indeed.’’ my compendious method 
“would deserve notice, with a view to Christian education ; as, on my 
plan, “the most certain way of enabling any one to discover, in a superior 
manner, the truths and doctrines of Christianity, is to leave him till the 
age of thirty or forty, without any religious impression.’’—(Page 503) I do 
not in the least wonder at his disapprobation of my suggestion ; as the 
Editor, in common with other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of 
supporters of his favourite doctrine, so long as it is inculcated on the 
minds of youths, and even infants, who, being once thoroughly impressed 
with the name of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after their 
reason has become matured, to interpret the sacred books, even those 
texts which are evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, in a manner 
favourable to their prepossessed opinion, whether their study be con¬ 
tinued for three, or thirty, or twice thirty years. Could Hindooism con¬ 
tinue after the present generation, or bear the studious examination of a 
single year, if the belief of their idols being endued with animation were 
not carefully impressed on the young before they come to years of under¬ 
standing ? 

Let me here suggest, that, in my humble opinion, no truly liberal 
and wise parent can ever take advantage of the unsuspecting and confid¬ 
ing credulity of his children to impress them with an implicit belief in any 
set of abstruse doctrines and intolerance of all other opinions, the truth 
or reasonableness of which they arc incapable of estimating. Still less 
would he urge by threats the danger of present and eternal punishment 
for withholding a blind assent to opinions they are unable to comprehend. 
Parents arc bound, by every moral tie, to give their children such an edu¬ 
cation as may be sufficient to render them capable of exercising their 
reason as rational and social beings, and of forming their opinion on reli¬ 
gious points, without ill-will towards others, from a thorough investigation 
of the scriptures, and of the evidence and arguments adduced by teachers 
of different persuasions. Judgments, thus formed, have a real claim to 
respect from those who have not the means of judging for themselves. 
But of what consequence is it, in a question of truth or error, to know 
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how the matter at issue has been considered, even for a hundred genera¬ 
tions, by those who have blindly adopted the creed of their fathers ? 
Surely the unbiassed judgment of a person who has proceeded to the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, with an anxious desire to discover the truth they 
contain, even if his researches were to be continued but for a single 
twelve-month, ought, as far as authority goc.-. m such matters, to outweigh 
the opinions of any number who have either not thought at all for them¬ 
selves, or have studied after prejudice have laid hold of their minds. 
What fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be expected 
from one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to 
ask the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
and to hear the very name of Unitarian with horror ? Have the doctrine 
of the Vedanta ever succeeded in suppressing polytheism amongst the 
generality of Hindoos, brought up with the notion of the Godhead of the 
sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and independent existence 
of the allegorical representations of the attributes of God ? Were the 
sublime works, written by the learned among the Greeks, ever able to 
shake the early acquired superstitious notions and polytheistical faith of 
the generality of their countrymen ? Nay, even when Christian converts 
became numerous, did not those who were brought up in the ancient 
superstition introduce some vestiges of their idolatry into their new per¬ 
suasion ? In fact, nothing can more surely impede the progress of truth, 
than prejudice instilled into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the 
more unreasonable are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are 
taken by the supporters of them to plant them in the readily susceptible 
minds of youth. 

The Editor has filled a complete page in proving that, besides early 
impressed prejudices, there are also other causes of error in judgment—an 
attempt which might have been dispensed with ; for I never limited the 
sources of mistake in examining religious matters to early impression 
alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in Christianity to traditional 
instructions inculcated in childhood, as the language of my Second Appeal 
will shew : “Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely 
from the Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the con¬ 
fidence with which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, 
who appeal to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attribute their 
different views, not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own 
limited ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious imprc.ssions ; 
for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural scope in exa¬ 
mining them to the bottom.” (P. 235.) If the Editor doubts the accuracy 
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of this remark, he might soon satisfy himself of its justice, were he to listen 
to the suggestion offered in the preceding paragraph, with a view to ascer¬ 
tain whether the doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural 
authorities, or on early religious impressions. 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) that my success in scrip¬ 
tural studies was such “as to prove that the most learned and pious in 
every age of the church have been so completely mistaken as to transform 
the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry.” In answer to 
this, I only beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know first what a Protes¬ 
tant in the fifteenth century could have answered, if he had been thus 
questioned by a Roman Catholic : “Is your success in examining the 
truths of scripture such as to prove that the most learned and pious in 
every age of the church have been so completely mistaken as to transform 
the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry, by introducing 
the worship of Mary the mother of God, and instituting images in churches, 
as well as by acknowledging the Pope as the head of the church, vested 
with the power of forgiving sins?” Would not his answer be this, “My 
success is indeed so as to prove these doctrines to be unscriptural. As to 
your inferences, they are no more divine than mine ; and though I do not 
doubt the piety and learning of many Christians of your church in every 
age, I am persuaded that many corruptions, introduced into the Christian 
religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressions’made in the early part of life, and have taken such root in the 
minds of men, that piety and learning have fallen .short of eradicating 
prejudices nourished by church and state, as well as by the vulgar 
superstition and enthusiasm." Were this reply justifiable, I also might be 
allowed to offer the following answer ; “I find not the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the scriptures ; I cannot receive any human creed for divine 
truth ; but, without charging the supporters of this doctrine with impiety 
or fraud, humbly attribute their misinterpretation of the Scriptures to 
‘early religious impressions.” 

The Editor assigns as a reason for his omission of several arguments, 
adduced in the Second Appeal, that we have before us a work of a 
hundred and seventy-three pages, to an examination of which we can 
scarcely devote half that number : and while to leave a single page unnoti¬ 
ced, might by some be deemed equivalent to leaving it unanswered, the 
mere transcription of the passages to be answered, were it done in every 
instance, would occupy nearly all the room we can give the reply itself. We 
shall therefore adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will 
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render every thing urged against them nugatory, though not particularly 
noticed.” To enable the public to compare the extent of the Second Appeal 
with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that the former contains 173 
widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, and that if any one 
will take the trouble of comparing the number of words per page in the 
two Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the or.- as long as the other. 
I will afterwards notice, in the course of tlic present reply, whether or not 
“the evidence of these doctrines,” adduced by the Editor in the Review, 
has still left a great many arguments in the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In his attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to 
procure men peace and happiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the following 
position, “that the most excellent precepts, the most perfect law, can never 
lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to take refuge in the 
doctrine of the cross,” (No. I, Quarterly Series of the Friend of India, page 
111,) without adducing any arguments having reference to the position. 
I therefore brought to his recollection (in my First and Second Appeals) 
such authorities of the gracious author of Christianity, as I conceived 
established the sufficiency of these precepts for leading to comfort, and 
solicited the Editor “to point out, in order to establish his position, even a 
single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the 
cross, as all-sufficient or indispensable for salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second 
Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to demonstrate the truth of 
lus assertion as to the insufficiency of the precepts to conduct men to 
happiness, or shewing a single passage of the nature applied for, introduces a 
great number of other passages of Scripture which he thinks well calculated 
to prove that the death of Jesus was an atonement for the sins of mankind, 
I regret that the Editor should have adopted such an irregular mode of 
arguing in solemn religious discussion ; and I still more regret to find that 
some readers should overlook the want of connection between the position 
advanced and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both to 
adopt .such a mode of controversy as to cite passages apparently favourable 
to our respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the number 
of his Reviews, and of my Appeals, would increase at least in proportion to 
the number of the years of our lives ; for verses and quotations of scripture, 
unconnected with their context, and interpreted without regard 
to the idiom of the languages in which they were written, may, as 
experience has shewn, be adduced to support any doctrine whatever ; and 
the Editor may always find a majority of readers of the same religious 
sentiments with himself, satisfied with any thing that he may offer, cither 
in behalf of the Trinity, or in support of the Atonement. 
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Whether Jesus died actually as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or 
merely in the fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as it was 
predicted, is merely a matter of opinion the truth of which can only be 
ascertained from a diligent examination of the terms used and doctrines set 
forth in the evangelical writings. This however has no relation to a proof 
or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts for salvation. In order to 
come to a conclusion, as to the value of the Precepts ofijesus being either 
really effectual or merely nominal, 1 deem it necessary to repeat a few 
passages already quoted in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they 
demand explicit belief or arc unworthy of credit ; and in ca.se he admit 
the former alternative, I should beg to ask him, whether they confirm the 
opinion that the precepts preached by Jesus arc sufficient to lead men to 
eternal peace and happiness, or are a set of sentences delivered by him 
conformably to the principles of his hearers, similar to other codes of moral 
law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece, Egypt, and India ? The 
passages in question arc as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29 : “Jesus answered him. The first of all the command¬ 
ments is. Hear O Israel the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 

mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, namely, Tliou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater than these.” Is there another 
commandment absolutely en.jt)ining refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as 
to shew that these two commandments are insufficient for salvation, and 
comparatively insignificant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24 : “Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 

mine, ” (alluding to the precepts contained in chs. v. vi. and vii.) “and doeth 
them. I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house upon a rock,” 
&c. Are not thc.se sayings declared by Jesus to afford a stable foundation, 
on which may be raised the indestructible edifice of eternal life ? John, xv. 
10 ; ‘Tf ye keep my commandments yc shall abide in my love.” Vcr. 14 : 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” I therefore 
again ask the Rev. Editor to shew a commandment of Jesus directing 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, in the same explicit way as he has 
enjoined love to God and to neighh urs, and obedience to his precepts as 
sufficient means for attaining eternal happiness. Did not Jesus in Matthew 
XXV, 31, et seq. by means of a parable in the description of the day of judg¬ 
ment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence toward fellow-creatures 
will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God, and be the 
sufficient cause of eternal life ? 
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With a view to depreciate the weight of the following explicit promise 
of Jesus, ‘‘Do this and thou shalt live.” the Editor interprets, (p. 509,) 
that “Jesus taking him” (the lawyer) ‘'on his own principles, as though he 
had been, what he vainly imagined himself, a sinless man who needed no 
saviour, directed him to the whole of the divine law. adding. This do, and 
thou shalt live,’though he knew that it was utteriy impossible for that 
lawyer to observe his instructions.” The Editor, however, quite forgot 
that by his attempt to undervalue the precepts of Jesus, he was actually 
degrading the dignity of the author of them; for, according to his interpret¬ 
ation, it appears, that as the lawyer tempted Jesus by putting to him a 
question which he thought the Saviour could not answer, so Jesus, in return, 
tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew to be impossible for 
man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others to shew revenge 
even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scribe “upon his own principles," 
by instructing him in the'c two commandments?*—a man who was never 
inclined to tempt Jesus, but having heard him reasoning, “and perceiving 
that he had answered well, asked him. Which is the first commandment of 
all ?”t and when he heard the reply of Jesus, he said, “Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth,”—a man whom Jesus declared to be at least out of 
danger of hell for hiis acknowledgment of the truth of his precepts as the 
means of salvation, telling him, “T’/iow art not far Jrom the kingdom of 
heaven ?” Did Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their own 
principle,” as though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, 
sinless men who needed no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, the 
observance of which he knew utterly impossible, and in holding out 
promisest of eternal salvation as the necessary consequence of their 
obedience to those sayings?—Were we to follow the mode of interpretation 
adopted in this instance, by the Editor, the Bible would serve only to suit our 
convenience, and would not be esteemed any longer as a guide to mankind ; 
for according to the same mode of interpretation, would it not be justifiable 
to explain Matthew, xxviii. 19, "Go ye therefore and teach all nations 
baptizing thcm,”&c. that Jesus took his apostles “upon their own principle,” 
as firmly persuaded to believe in the sanctification attainable by the baptism 
introduced by John the Baptist, although he was aware that immersion in 
water could produce no effect in changing the state of the heart ? 

In reply to his question, “Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of all, regard 
this lawyer as perfectly sinless, an exception to all mankind?” (Page 9) 
I must say that the context seems to me to shew that neither Jesus consid- 

• Mark, xii. 29. Mark, xii. 28-34. t Matthew, vii. 24, 26. 

2 
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cred the lawyer to he a sinless, perfect man, (as is evident from 
his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to salvation,) Do 
this and thou shalt live,” and “Go and do thou likewise ; nor did 
the lawyer vainly imagine himself “a sinless man who needed no 
Saviour,” though he endeavoured to put the claim of Jesus to that title, to 
the proof, in these words, “Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life” ? 

Although I declared (in the Second Appeal, page 116) that by the 
term “law,” in the verse “If righteousness come by the law, Christ is dead 
in vain,” all the commandments found in the books of Moses are under¬ 
stood, yet the Rev. Editor cliarges me with an unintelligible expression, 
and intimates his inability to ascertain whct'.cr I meant by “law” the cere¬ 
monial or the moral part of the books of Moses. (Page 507,) I therefore 
beg to explain the verse more fully, that the Rev. Editor may have an 
opportunity of commenting upon it at large. St. Paul, knowing the effi¬ 
cacy of the perfection introduced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, 
declares, that had the system of the Mosaiced law been sufficient to pro¬ 
duce light among the Jews and Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, 
this attempt made by Christ to perfect it would have been superfluous, 
and his death, which was the consequence of his candid instructions, would 
have been to no purpose 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of duty 
on the part of man to the Creator and to his felk)w-crcatures, neverthe¬ 
less, he fills up more than two pages in proving this point. He has not, 
however, attempted to counteract the force of the passages I quoted in 
both of my Appeals, shewing that the guilt occasioned by the want of due 
obedience to the precepts in question may be pardoned through repentance 
prescribed by the author of tho.se precepts as the sure and only remedy 
for human failure. I therefore beg to ask the Editor to give a plain expla¬ 
nation of the following passages selected from my Appeals, that the reader 
may be able to judge whether or not repentance can ptaicure us the bless¬ 
ings of pardon, for our constant omissions in the discharge of the duties 
laid down in the precepts of Jesus Luke, v , 32 : “I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” D.)es not Jesus here declare a 
chief object of his mission to be the calling of sinners to repentance? Luke, 
xxiv. 47 : ‘ That repentance and remission of sins should be preached, in 
his name, among all nations.” Did not Jesus, by this commandment to his 
disciples, declare the remission of sins as an immediate and necessary con¬ 
sequence of repentance? In Luke, xiii. 3, “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish, the inJispensibility of repentance for the forgiveness of 
sins IS explicitly declared. Is not also the mercy of God illustrated by the 
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example of a father forgiving the transgressions of his son through his 
sincere repentance alone, in the parable of the jirodigal son ? Those who 
place confidence in the divine mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, 
will not hesitate, I trust, for a moment, to admit that Jesus has directed us 
to sincere repentance as the only means of procuring pardon, knowing the 
inability of men to give entire obedience to hi'= ; , epts ; and that Jesus 

would have recommended the lawyer, whom he directed to righteousness, 
to have recourse to repentance "had he gone and sincerely attempted” to 
obey his precepts, “watching his own heart to discern those constant 
neglects of the duty he owed to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures," 
and then applied to Jesus for the remedy of his discerned imperfections. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing 
other sources than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon for 
sin. Psalm, li. 17. “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and contrite heart, O G.)d, thou wilt not despise." Eeekiel, xviii, 30 : 
‘Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin." Proverbs, xvi 6 : “By mercy and truth iniquity is 
purged, and by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil." Isaiah, i. 18 : 
“Come now and let ns reason together, saith the Lord. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool." 

To shew the inefficacy of repentance to procure pardon, the Editor 
appeals to human justice, which, as he says, inquires not about the 
repentance of the robber and murderer, but respecting his guilt. The law, 
indeed, knows no repentance.”-(page 50o.) I therefore wish to know 
whether or not hum.an jus- ice suffers an innocent man to be killed, to 
atone for the guilt of theft or murder committed by another ? It is at all 
events, more consistent with justice, that a judge who has the privilege of 
shewing mercy, should forgive the crimes of those that truly feel the p.ain 
and distress of mind inseparable from sincere repentance, than that he 
should put an innocent man to death, or destroy his own life, to atone for 
the guilt of some of his condemned culprits. 



CHAPTER n. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

In his first Review, the Editor began with what he considered “the 
most abstruse, and yet the most important of Christian doctrines, the Deity 
of Jesus Christ,” and then proceeded to substantiate the doctrine of his 
atonement. I therefore followed this course of arrangement in my Second 
Appeal f but as the Editor has introduced the doctrine of the atonement of 
Jesus first in the present Review, I will also arrange my reply accordingly. 

The Editor quotes first.Gcnesis, iii., 15 :—’T will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” From this passage he attempts to 
deduce the atonement of Jesus for the sins of men, demanding, “What could 
a reptile feel, relative to the fate of its offspring, through future ages ? of 
what individual serpents did the seed of the woman break the head, so as 
for it to bruise his heel ?” “Jesus, then,’’ he affirms, “is the seed of the 
woman who suffered from the malice of Satan, while he, on the cross 
destroyed his power by atoning for sin and reconciling man to God.’’- (Page 
517.) I admit that a reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incapable of 
feeling “relative to the fate of its offspring through future ages ;’’ but I 
wish to know if a mere reptile could not have the power of conversation, so 
as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice ; whether the ass of 
Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing exclusively the angel of 
God, and conversing with its own master Balaam ? and whether ravens 
could diligently supply the wants of Elijah, by bringing him bread and 
flesh morning and evening ? Are not these occurrences equally difficult 
to reconcile to 'common sense” as the case of the serpent is, according 
to the Editor ? Yet we find these stated in the sacred books, and we 
are taught to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to 
represent the ass, and those ravens also, as either angelical or demoniacal 
spirits, in the same way as the reptile is represented by the Editor to have 
been no other than Satan ? We might, in that case, be permitted to give 
still greater latitude to metaphor, so as to take all the facts found in the 
Bible as merely allegorical representations ; but would not the conse¬ 
quence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the cause of truth ? 
The verse in question, with its context, thus runs “And the Lord God 
said unto the serpent. Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above 


Composed of two words. 


It) aud Sd i. e,, out of all. 
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all cattle and above every beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go. and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,” Do not the phrases, 
"Thou art cursed above all cattle, and “above every beast of the field,” 
shew clearly that the serpent thus addres*;.;:.! was really no spirit in 
borrowed form, but the animal so denominated ? Does not the circums¬ 
tance of the serpent being condemned to move upon its belly, and to eat 
dust all the days of its life, evidently imply that the serpent thus cursed 
was of the same class that we now sec subject to that very malediction to 
the present day ? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to 
have been visited by God on their posterity ; would it not be, therefore, 
more consistent with scriptural authorities to attribute the misery of 
serpents to the heinous conduct of their first origin, than to Satan, of 
whom no mention is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman 
been destroyed ? The consequences of the sin which our first parents 
committed by the ill advice of the reptile, and which they implanted in 
the nature of their posterity, have been, that women bring forth children 
in sorrow, and arc ruled by their husbands, and that the earth brings forth 
thorns also and thistles to men, who cat the herb of the field with labour, 
and return at last to dust. (Genesis, iii. 16—19.) If Jesus actually atoned 
for sin, and delivered men from its consequences, how can those men and 
women, who believe in his atonement, be still, equally with others, liable 
to the evil effects of the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus ? 

If, notwithstanding all the above-stated facts and arguments 
the Editor still insists that Satan should be understood by the reptile 
mentioned in the verse, and Jesus by the seed of the woman, yet his 
interpretation cannot apply in the least to the doctrine of the 
atonement. It would imply only, that, as Satan opposed the power 
of Jesus to procure salvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading many to 
salvation through his divine precepts. I know not how to answer the 
question of the Editor, "of what individual serpent did the seed of 
the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel ?” unless by 
referring him to the reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent inflict 
on each other. 

The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and approved of God in preference to his brother Cain s (Gen., 
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iv. 4.) esteeming it as an illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus for 
the remission of sin.—(Page 518.) But I am unable to find out what rela¬ 
tion there could exist between the acceptance of the offering of Abel by 
Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial or not. The Editor, 
however, founds his assertion, that Abel having looked forward to the 
atonement of Jesus, his offerings were accepted by God; upon the circums¬ 
tance of Abraham’s seeing the day of Christ by prophetic anticipation 
(John, viii. 56) ; and Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26,*) they all having been 
“of the same catalogue." I, therefore, should hope to be informed 
whether there be any authority justifying this reference. On the contrary, 
we find verse fourth of the same chapter of Genesis points out, that Abel 
having been accustomed to do well, in obedience to the will of God, 
contrary to the practice of his brother, righteous Jehovah accepted his 
offering, and rejected that of Cain ; to which Paul thus alludes,—“By faith 
Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain,” (Hebrew, xi. 4,) 
without leaving us doubtful as to the sense in which tliat apostle used the 
word “faith” in the above verse. 

"By faith Abel offered unto God,” &c. “By faiLh Enoch was trans¬ 
lated that he should not see death,” &c. “But without faith it is impossible 
to please him ; for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” Here St. Paul gives us 
to understand that the “faith” which procured for Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
and all the other patriarchs, the grace of God, was their belief in the 
existence of God, and in his being their rewardcr, and in any sacrifice, 
personal or vicarious. What could prophetic anticipation by Abraham, 
of the divine commission of Jesus, have to do with Abel’s conduct, in 
rendering his sacrifices acceptable to God, that any one can csteeiia the 
one as the necessary consequence of the other ? Moses having called 
himself a Jew, gave preference to the term “anointed,” or “Israelite,” a 
term of reproach among the Egyptians in those days, over all the riches 
and honour of Egypt, which he might have obtained by declaring himself 
an Egyptian instead of a Jew ; or Moses esteemed (according to the 


• (Improved Version of the New Testament) Qr, “the reproach of Christ" or “of the 
anointed,' The Israelites are called Christs, or anointed, i. o., a chosen and favi>ured 
people, I’salin, cv. 15, Heb, ill. 1.3. “The moaninp; is" says Dr. Sykes in loc. “that Mosos 
looked upon the contempt and indignity which he underwent on account of his profeasing 
himself a Jew, as much preferable to all the riches and honours of Egypt.” See also 
Whitby, in loc. Dr. Newcome’s Version is, “.such reproach as Christ endured which is also 
the interpretation of Photius. Crellius, and Mr. Lindsey, Segnel, page, 278. 
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English version) in his prophetic power, the reproach to which Christ 
would be made liable by the Jews in the fulfilment of his divine com¬ 
mission, greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers. -But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other patri¬ 
arch, had in view the sacrificial death of Jesus in rendering their offering 
acceptable to God. 

- It is true, as the Editor observes, the sacrifices are divine institutions 
as a manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation of anything 
that may be dear to man, whether common, as an animal, or dearly valu¬ 
able, as one’s own son. But they arc not represented in any of the sacred 
books as means having intrinsically the power of procuring men pardon 
and eternal salvation. They seem, in fact, intended for men unaccus¬ 
tomed to the worship of G,)d in truth and spirit. The following passages 
suffice to illustrate this beyond doubt. Micah, vi. 7, 8 :—“Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousmds of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-bt'tn for my transgression,—the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul ? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, and 
what doth the Lord require oi thee but to do justly, and to Zove metci, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ?’’ Here Jehovah, while shewing his dis¬ 
pleasure at mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in 
lieu of them, as worthy to be accepted by God, without substituting 
human sacrifices in their stead. Hosea, vi. 6 ; “For I desired mercy and 
not sacii/ice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings." 
Isaiah, i. 11. 16 -18 ; “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri¬ 
fices unto me ? saith the Lord. 1 am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and 1 delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.—Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil ; learn to do well ; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snou'," &c. Does not Jehovah here substitute 
good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8 15 ; “I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt- 
offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For every beast of 
the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all 
the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of the field are 
mine. If I were hungry I w'ould not tell thee : for the world is mine, 
and the fulness thereof. Will I cat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
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of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Jehovah' who protests against the idea of 
flesh of bulls being supposed his food, and the blood of goats his drink, 
cannot be supposed to have had delighti in human blood, the blood of his 
beloved Son. 1 Samuel, xv. 22 ; “And Samuel said. Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” Proverbs, xxi 3 : “To do justice and judgment is more 
acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice”. Ecclcs. v. I : ‘ Keep thy foot 
when thou goest to the house of God and be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice oj fools ; for they consider not they do evil. 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take such 
phrases as “This man after he had offered one sacrifice for sins;” “Christ 
hath once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself “Jesus 
also, that he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 
without the gate “I am the living bread ;” “If any man eat of this,” 
&c. Whether do these passages imply that Jesus, though he preferred 
mercy to sacrifice, (Matthew, i x. 13, xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice 
himself, and offer his own blood to God as an atonement for the sins of 
others, or do they mean that Jesus, knowing already that the fulfilment 
of his divine commission would endanger his life, never hesitated to 
execute it, and suffered his blood to be shed in saving men from sin 
through his divine precepts and pure example, which were both opposed 
to the religious system adopted by his contemporary Jews ? Were we 
to follow the former mode of interpretation, and take all these phrases in 
their strictly literal sense, we must be persuaded to believe that God 
not being contented with the blood of bulls and goats and other 
animal sacrifices offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the 
offer of the blood and life of his son, as the condition of his for¬ 
giving the sins of men ; and that Jesus accordingly offered his blood 
to propitiate God, and also proposed to men actually to cat his flesh ! 
Would not the doctrines of Christianity, in this case, representing 
God as delighted with human victims, and directing men to canniba" 
lism, appear monstrous to every civilised being ? No one, unless 
biassed by prejudices, can justify such inconsistency as to interpret 
literally some of the above-mentioned phrases in support of the doctrine 
of the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as they 
are all confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the 
nature of the divine justice and mercy. 
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To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is 
incumbent, I think, upon us to follow the latter mode of interpre- 
tion, and to understand from the passages referred to, that Jesus, 
the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of the 
duties of bis mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his 
subjects, purged their sins by his doctrines and persevered in 
executing the commands of God. even to the undergoing of bodily 
suffering in the miserable death of the cross—a self-devotion or sacrifice, 
of which no Jewish high priest had ever offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the unbounded beneficence of Jesus to 
excite superior gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour and 
King, than the idea that he, as God, above mortal afflictions, borrowed 
human nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man as a 
sacrifice for the remission of sin, while he himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial death than with the sufferings of other 
human individuals ? If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude 
felt for the afflictions which attached to the death of the cross, it 
should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus the 
Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as God. above 
pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent w'ith common justice to pardon 
sin that requires the capital punishment of death without an atonement 
for it, it may be replied, that the perfection of divine justice, as well 
as other attributes of God, should not be measured by 

w’hat are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent with 

our common notions of justice to visit the sins of fathers on their descen¬ 
dants, as God ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5) ? Is it consistent with 

our common notions of justice to afflict men with infinite punishment 

for their finite guilt, as Jesus declares in Matthew, xviii. 8 ? Even in 
the present case, w'ould it be consistent with common notions of justice to 
afflict an innocent man with the death of the cross, for sins committed 
by others, even supposing the innocent man should voluntarily offer his 
life in behalf of those others ? We can have no idea of the perfection of 
divine justice, mercy, and wrath, unless from what is revealed to us ; and 
as we find, in the secred books, that sins have been pardoned in conse¬ 
quence of the intercession of righteous men, without any sacrificial atone¬ 
ment, we should, therefore, be contented with those authorities, and should 
not entertain doubt as to pardon being bestowed upon those who have had 
the advantage of the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over 
all prophets and righteous men that ever lived. 

3 
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Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : "Moses prayed to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now ; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, according to thy word.” 
2 Chron., xxx. 18—20 : "For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar and Zebulon, had not cleansed 
themselves, yet did they eat the passovcr otherwise than it was 
written. But Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, “The good Lord 
pardon every one tliat prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he he not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed 
the people." Psalm, cvi. 23 ; "Therefore he said that he would 
destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him in the 
breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them,” Did 
not Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of 
Moses, wiihout having the least reference to the offer of animal or 
human blood ? I'salm, xxxii, 5 : "I acknowledged my sin unto thee, 
and m7ne iniquity have I not hid ; I said, 1 will confess my trans¬ 
gressions untc- the Lord, and thou foigavest the iniquity of my sin." 
Weie not sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and 
humility without blood-offerings ? Psalm, cxli, 2 : ‘ Let my pi oyer he 

set forth before thee as incense ; and the lifting up of my hands as 
the evening sacrifice.” Isaiah, Iv. 7 : "Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Jer., vii, 21—23 "Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the Gou of Israel, Put your burnt-offenngs unto your sacri~ 
dees, and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers,‘nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning hurnt-ofleriugs or sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying. Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people,” &c Here we find prayers and obedience preferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or 
figurative, to propitiaiiin, to be made by human blood. Such an 
attempt, therefore, as to represent human blood, or that of God in 
human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an indispensable atonement 
for sins, is, I think, unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519). Heb. x. "It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins ; sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me ; in burnt 
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offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” And he attempts 
thereby to prove tliat “sacrifices, considered in themselves, then, were 
never desired by God : they arc approved merely with a view to his mak¬ 
ing atonement for whom God had prepared a body,” and that “they ceased 
after he had offered himself a sacrifice for sin.” How strange is the idea, 
that “God, who preserves man and bea.«t. nvi suiters a sparrow to fall to 
the ground without his permission and by whom sacrifices “were never 
desired for their own sake," should have caused millions of animals to be 
slaughtered at different times by men under the mistaken notion of their 
being an atonement for sins, while he has been remitting iniquity from 
eternity, referring only to the real and sufficient atonement made by 
Jesus for the sins of all men that ever lived from the beginning of the 
world ? 

How inconsistent is such an idea with the knowm mercy of that 
Providence, whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices was such, 
that when Abraham bad proved his fidelity by binding his son on the 
altar, God stayed his hand from the sacrifice, and produced a ram 
unexpectedly before him, wdiich be wms graciously pleased to accept 
as an offering in the stead of Isaac (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself 
had thus prepared, w'ith reference solely to the future sacrifice of a 
being far superior in excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully 
preserved ? 

As to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second 
mode of interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragraphs, than the 
doctrine of a real human sacrifice in the Christain dispensation ; for, 
in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, in 
general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, 
whether of man or of animal. The language of the fifth verse, 
“Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me”, confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God. 
in a manner consistent with the divine nature, teaching them to yield 
to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and outward obedience, 
and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a testimony 
of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general 
tenor of scripture, to understand by the phrase. “The offering of the 
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body of Jesus Christ,” (quoted often by the Editor.) the death of Jesus 
as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those for whom 
he became a mediator ; inasmuch as by that death the blessed Saviour 
testified his perfect obedience and devotion to the will of his heavenly 
Father, and thereby vindicated to himself the unlimited favour of God. 
During his lifk he instructed mankind how they might render themselves 
worthy of the Divine marcy ; by his death he qualified himself to be 
their intercessor at the heavenly throne, when sincere repentance was to 
be offered by them instead of perfect duty. We may easily account 
for rile adoption by the apostles with respect to him, of such terms as 
sacrifice and atonement for sin, and their representing Jesus as the high 
priest engaged to take away the sins of the world by means of his 
blood. These were modes of speech made use of in allusion to the 
sacrifice and blood-offerings which the jews and their high priest used 
to make for the remission of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated 
their instructions to the ideas and forms of language familiar to those 
whom they addressed. 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice and 
offering ; and again to announce, almost at the same moment, that he 
was so pleased with sacrifice, even with a human sacrifice, that for its 
sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in the Christain 
dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offering required by God, not 
only from the author of this religion, but also from his disciples and 
followers ; a fact which may be illustrated by sacred authority, 1 Peter, 
ii. 4, 5 : “To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men 
but chosen of God and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are built up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” 

T am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, (p, 532) 
that "a priest without atonement, however, had no existence in the Old 
Testament ;” but I must say that a priest without atonement has existence 
in the new Testament, and refer the Editor to the following verses, 
excluding those that are applied to Jesus. Rev., i. 6. "And hath made us 
kings and priests unto God ;” xx. 6; “But they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years I Peter, ii. 5: “Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, and holy priesthood." 
Moreover, in explaining such phrases as “I am the living bread”—“If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,”—The bread tliat I will 
give is my flesh,”—“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,”—and. 
“Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,”—“My 
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flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed Protestant commenta¬ 
tors take upon themselves to interpret, that these phrases arc in allusion 
to the manner of sacrifice, and that the eating of the flesh of Jesus, and 
drinking his blood, must be understood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. 
If these writers make so direct an encroachment upon the literal sense of 
those phrases, in order to avoid the idea of Catii...ialism being a tenet of 
Christianity, why should I not be justified upon tlic same principles, and 
on the authority of the apostle, in understanding by sacrifice, in the 
language of the apostle, a virtual oblation—that Christianity may not be 
represented as a religion founded upon the horrible system of human 
victims ? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to “Noah’s sacrifice on his coming out 
of the ark w'hence he concludes that all the genuine religion of the 
new world was founded on the future atonement made by Christ, 
He again mentions God having made a promise to Abraham, that in 
him shall all the families of the earth be blessed”—a blessing which 
came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance 
of the communication of blessing as fully foretelling the atonement of 
Jesus. The Editor has also quoted the passage in Job “I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth being of opinion that the. term redeemer being applied to Christ 
proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability 
to find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion 
drawn by the Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the 
Rev. Editor, had no delight even in animal sacrifice, anticipate great 
delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him ? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abraham has been 
fulfilled in the blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions 
of Jesus, without assuming that other advantages have been reaped by 
us from the circumstance of his having shed his blood for us, ex¬ 
clusively comsidered ? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions ? Matthew, 
V. 3—11. Luke, xi. 28. “But said he ( Jesus ) yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

Could not Job or any ony call another big redeemer or deliverer 
without having allusion to his blood ? Cannot one being redeem 
another without sacrificing his own blood ? How is it, then, we find 
Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in that capacity 
not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement ? Isaiah. Ixiii, 16; “Thou, O Lord, art our father, our 
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redeemer.” lx. 16; “Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy 
redeemer.” 

I wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that "the Messiah is not 
termed a redeemer merely on account of his teaching or bis example.” 
“These” he says, “could be of no value to Job, wbo lived so long before 
the appearance of Christ in the earth.” I wish to know whether Job, 
an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a knowledge of 
future events or not ? as, in the former case, the circumstances of Christ’s 
atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and import of his 
divine instructions, were equally known to him, and be could call the 
Messiah redeemer in either view. In the latter case, (i. e. if he was 
unacquainted with future events while writing this passage) then the 
doctrine to the atonement, and the saving truths inculcated by Christ, w’ere 
of course, equally hidden from him, and neither, cc>nsequcntly, could be 
of any value to Job, “who lived so long before Christ’s appearance in the 
earth.’ The fact is, the verse of Job quoted by the Editor has no such 
obvious reference to the Messiah that any one can be justified in applying 
to Jesus the term “Redeemer,” found in the same verse. I therefore 
quote it with its context, that my readers may have a better opportunity 
of considering the subject in question. Job, xix. 24— 26 ;-“That they 
(my words) were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever! 
For 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day * upon the earth. And though after my shin worms destroy this body 
yet in my flesh shall 1 see God." 

The Editor having urged in his first review', (page 101,) that the 
circumstance of the term lamb being twice applied to Jesus by John 
the Baptist, shewed that Jesus came into the world to s.'icrificc his life 
as an atonement for sin. I observed to the Editor in my Second Appeal 

162) that such terms as lamb and sheep were applied in scrip¬ 
ture to the disciples of Jesus also ; many of whom likcw'ise suffered death 
in their attempt to withdraw men from sin, yet in their cases no allusion 
to the sacrificial lamb has ever been made ; and that it might be therefore 
safely inferred that the epithets lamb” and ‘sheep” arc merely figura¬ 
tive terms for innocence subjected to persecution. The Editor however 
without noticing this observation, quotes in his present review (page 522) 
some verses of the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use 
the same epithet lamb applied to their gracious master. It is obvious 


> ]'\nm Signifies properly ufterwaf‘d$ without any reference to a particular day. 
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from what I stated in my Second Appeal, that I did not dispute the appli- 
cation of that term to Jesus in the scriptural books. I only maintained 
that no Christian, whether primitive or modern, could ever apply the word 
•'lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus ; who as being above the angels of God. 
is of course far above the nature of a “lamb,” and that under this consi¬ 
deration it must have been used for innoc, subjected to persecution, 
as we find the use of the word ' lamb" very frequent elsewhere when 

applied to man. John, xxi. 15 ; (already quoted in the Second Appeal) 

"feed my lambs.” Luke, x, 3 ; “Behold I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves.” Genesis, xxii. 7, 8 : “And he (Isaac) said, ‘‘Behold the fire and 
the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? and Abraham 

said. My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering ?’ 

Wherein Abraham doubtless meant his innocent son about to be sub¬ 
jected to a viohnt death ; hiding the commandment of God from him, as 
appears from the following verses “And they came to the place which 
God had told liim of; and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the 
wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the altar upon the 
wood : and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took the knife to slay 
his son.” Jeremiah, xi 19 ; ‘But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought 
to slaughter.” 

Upon the same principle the apostles generally used “Wood” for 
conde.sccnsion to death; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed fully 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 524) that the priest used to lay his hands on 
the head of a living goat, “and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, putting them on the head of the goat, and by the hand 
of a fit person to send it away into the wilderness as an atonement for all 
their sins in every year.” He then infers, from this circumstance, that 
“commandments like these did more than merely foretell the atonement 
of Christ.” Were wc to consider at all the annual scape-goat as an 
indication of some other atonement for sin, wc must esteem it as a sign of 
Aaron’s bearing the iniquities of Israel, both the scape-goat and Aaron 
having alike borne the sins of others without sacrificing their lives ; but 
by no means can it be supposed a sign of the atonement of Christ, who, 
according to the author, bore the sins of men by the sacrifice of his own 
life, and had therefore no resemblance to the scape-goat or Aaron. 
Exodus, xxviii. 38 And it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead that Aaron 
may bear the iniquity of the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that 
they may be accepted before the Lord.” I wonder that the Rev. Editor 
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himself notices here that the iniquities of Israel were forgiven by 
confession over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet 
represents the circumstance of the sc ape-goat, as a prediction of the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins bejng 
founded upon the effusion of blood. 

The Rev. Editor now begins with Psalm, ii. 1, (p. 527) stating that in 
Acts, iv. the apostles lifted up ''their voices with one accord to God in 
the very words of the Psalms”, adding, verse 27, "For. of a truth, against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentile.s, and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together.” Secondly, he quotes Psalm, xvi. 8—11. comparing them with 
Acts, ii. 25—27 ; 3rd!y, Psalm xxxii, 1, comparing it w'ith Heb. ii. 10—12 ; 
4thly, Psalm xxxi .5, while he repeats Psalm xl. 6—8, comparing them 
to Hebrews x. 4 ; 5thly, Psalm xlv.6- 7, comparing them with Hebrews i, 8 
—12 ; 6thly, Psalm Ixviii, 18, applying it to Ephesians, iv. 8-11 ; 7thly, 
Psalm Ixix. 1, 2, comparing them with John, ii. 17, “The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up and with Romans xv. 3 '‘Even Christ pleased not 
himself ; but, as it is written. The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me 8thly, Psalm Ixxii- 7—11, 17 ; 9thly, Psalm Ixxxix 
19- 37 ; lOthly, Psalm cii. 4, 5, 10, quoting immediately after this, Heb., i 
7, without comparing one with the other ; llthly. Psalm cxviii 22 ; 12thly 
Psalm cx 1, 4. After having filled up more than six pages ( 527—533) w'ith 
the quotations of the above Psalms, the Editor observes, that “notwith¬ 
standing the abundant evidence of the atonement, and even the deity 
of Christ, already adduced from the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” &c. 
But I regret that none of these Psalms appear to me to bear the least 
reference to the principle of vicarious sacrifice, as an atonement for 
sin, except Psalm fourteenth, in w'hich a declaration of the displeasure 
of Jehovah at sacrifice in general is made, and which I have fully 
examined in the preceding paragraphs. I thcrerfore beg my readers to 
look over all Psalms introduced here by the Editor, and to form their 
opinion whether these arc properly applied to the discussion of the 
doctrine of the atonement ; and should they find them having little 
or no relation to a proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether 
the frequent complaint of the Editor of the want of room, is or is not well 
founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some 
of these Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot omit 
to notice here two or three remarks made by the Editor, in the course of 
quoting these Psalms on some of my assertions in the Second Appeal, 
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leaving a decision on them to the free judgment of the public. The Editor 
having quoted Psalm xl. 6—8, and compared these verses with Hebrews 

jj. 4_7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) "By these declarations various facts 

are established. They inform us that the grand design of the Son in 
becoming man was that of being a sacrifice ; which fully refutes our 
author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole ci.jcct of his mission was to 
preach and impart divine instructions,” The Editor, I am 
sorry to say, following a frequent practice of his other orthodox 
brethren, omits the immediately following verses, which thoroughly 
explain whether '‘the will of God,” mentioned in ver. 8 of the Psalm 
quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifice or divine instructions “I delight 
to do thy will, O my God : yea. thy law is within my heart.—7 have 
preached righteousne.ss in the peat cdngregation : lo, I have not refrained 
my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. I have r.ot hid thy righteousness within 
my heart ; I have declared thy Jaithfulness and thy salvation : I have not 
concealed thy loving kindness and thy truth from the great congregation. 

It is now left to the public to judge wdiether Psalm fortieth, quoted by 
the Editor, establishes that “the grand design of the Son in becoming man 
was that of being a .sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God 
to the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. The pre¬ 
paring of the body for the Son, as found in Hebrews x. 5, implies, of 
course, the necessity of his being furnished with a body in preaching the 
w'lll of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the fulfilment of his com¬ 
mission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually offered 
as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, though he affirms positively 
that the grand object of the Son’s appearing in this world was to be a 
sacrifice, and not to inculcate divine instructions and thinks it proper to 
rest his position upon a comparison of the above Psalm with Hebrews, 
yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the verses pointed out in 
page 155 of my Second Appeal, proving that the object of his mission was 
to preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to place greater 
reliance on his bare affirmation, or on the authority of Jesus himself, the 

Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support his 
above notion, the Editor lays stress upon John x. 17 : “Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
Do these words imply anything more than his attributing the love of the 
Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, even to the loss of his 
own life, taken by the rebellious Jews ? Should a general inform his 
4 
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fellow-soldiers, that his king is attached to him, in consequence of his being 
ready to give up his life in the discharge of his duty, can we thence infer 
that the grand design of the king, in appointing him general, is his death, 
and not his reconciling rebels to their merciful king, through friendly 
entreaty and offers of amnesty, which we know he has employed ? 

The second conclusion of the Editor from the above quoted Psalm 
and Hebrews is, that ‘‘they also demonstrate that the Son delighted in 
offering himself a sacrifice ; which refutes that dreadful assertion, that 
Jesus declared great aversion to the death of the cross, and merely yielded 
to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death unavoid¬ 
able.” I find no mention made in Hebrews x, much less in Psalm xl, of the 
Son’s “delighting in offering himself as a sacrifice on the contrary, it is 
evidently found in Hebrews x, that whatever the Son performed with (he 
body prepared him was entirely through his implicit obedience to the will 
of the Father. Verse 7 ; “Then said I,” (the Son) “Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God.” “Then said he,” (the Son) “Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which is thoroughly confirmed by wdiat I quoted 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 158,) part of which I am necessitated to repeat 
here, to shew that Jesus, (whether as man of God, let the Editor decide,) 
declared great aversion to death, yet yielded to it in common w’ith many 
other prophets, know'ing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable. Matthew xxvi. 37—39, 42 : “And he took with him Peter 
and the tw'o sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
Then saith he unto them. My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. 
And prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup” (meaning 
death) “pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I wdl. but as thou wilt. He 
went aw'ay again the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy wall be done.’ 
Mark xiv. 36 : “And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee : Take away this cup from me: nevertheless, not w'hat I will, but what 
thou wilt. Luke xxii. 42, 44 : “Saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And 
being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single passage, 
which may evince that Jesus, so far from feeUng aversion to death, 
delighted in it, as he has attempted to prove ; and let him take upon him¬ 
self to reconcile such gross contradictions between those twQ sets of 
passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one set of them. 
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The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm, and 
the compared passage of Hebrews, is that “they furnish a complete 
answer to the declaration (p. 62,) that it would be a piece of gross 
iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the 
cross for the crimes committed by others,” ar.J , . 63) that “the iniquity 
of one’s being sentenced to death, as an atonement for the fault com¬ 
mitted by another, is such, that every just man would shudder at the 
idea of one’s being put to death for a crime committed by another, even 
if the innocent man should willingly offer his life in behalf of that other.” 
The Editor then maintains, that the texts quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) 
refute the above positions, stating, that “this iniquity, if it be such, the 
Father willed, since he prepared the Son a body in which to suffer this 
palpable injustice.” In this I perfectly coincide with the Editor, that the 
death of the innocent Jesus took place, like that of many preceding 
prophets, by the unsearchable will of God, who hat[, ordained that all 
the sons of men shall die, some by a violent and painful death, others 
by an easy and natural extinction ; nor do I require the evidence of the 
text quoted (“Thou hast prepared me a body”) to convince me of the 
» fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the garden, that his sufferings in 
particular were, like those of mankind in general, conformable to the will 
of God. But I cannot find anything in these words that warrants an 
inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as that the pain thus suffered 
by Jesus was inflicted on him, though innocent, by God, as an atonement 
to himself for withholding merited punishment from the truly guilty. 
And this is the real point in discussion. The Editor will admit that the 
ways of God in bestowing happiness on some, and leaving others, in our 
eyes more worthy of divine favour, to wretchedness and misery, arc ins¬ 
crutable ; yet, on the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained to 
die on the cross, he pretends to rest the conclusion, as the only possible 
one, that this death he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was 
it for this that John the Baptist was beheaded ? Was it for this that 
Zechariah was slain ? Was it as an atonement for the sins of the rest of 
mankind, that Jerusalem was suffered to ’stone the prophets and kill 
those who were sent to her”? The Editor will not admit that it was; 
yet the proposed inference from the bare fact would be as ligitimate in 
these cases, as in that of Jesus. The plain and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body, that he 
might communicate a perfect code of divine law to mankind, and that 
he loved him for the devotion with which he fulfilled his divine 
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commission, regardless of the comfort or safety of that body, and his 
readiness to lay it down w'hen it suited the purpose of the Maker. 

The Rev. Editor expresses his indignation at the mode of reasoning 
adopted by me, in the passages above quoted ; sayiitg, ^'should not a 
creature, a worm of the dust, who cannot fully comprehend the mysteries 
of his own being, pause before he arraign his Maker of gross injustice, 
and charge him with having founded all religion on an act of palpable 
iniquity ?’’ (Page 529.) 

There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of the Editor. 
It is he who seems to me to be labouring to prove the absurdity that 
God, the Almighty and All-merciful, is capable of a palpable iniquity— 
determined to have punishment, though he leave quite unpunished ; 
inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent for the purpose of spar¬ 
ing those who justly deserve the weight of its terrors. If he mean to 
object to the rashness of applying the limited capacity of the human 
understanding to judge the unsearchable things of the wisdom of God, 
and therefore denies my right, as a worm of the dust, to deduce anything 
from human ideas inimical to his view of the divine will, I can only say 
that I have for my example that of a fcllow-w'orm in his own argument 
to shew the necessity that the Almighty laboured under to have his 
justice satisfied. For I find this very Editor in his endeavour to prove 
the doctrine of the atonement arguing (page 506) thus : “He who has 
kept the law has not broken it, and he who has broken it cannot have 
kept it : that the same man, therefore, should incur its penalty for violat¬ 
ing it, and also deserve its reward for keephig it, is an outrage on common 
sense." “This wnll clearly" appear, if we refer to human laws, imperfect 
as they are. “Apply this to the divine law.” “For him, therefore, to be 
rewarded as one who had kept the divine law would be directly contrary 
to righteousness.” “Human judges inquire not [about the] repentance 
of the robber or murderer, but respecting his guilt.” 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were of 
opinion that it is quite right and proper to apply human reason as a 
standard by which to judge what must be the will of God, when he 
thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but that, on 
the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious against the divine 
majesty to deduce, from human reason, conclusions from the scrip¬ 
tures contrary to his interpretations of them ? The Editor has not 
attempted to dispute that, applied to human affairs, the motive to which 
he assigns the will of God, in ordaining the death of Jesus on the cross, 
would be palpably iniquitous. Should not this induce him to pause, and 
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permit nothing but the most express and positive declaration, couched 
in language not capable of being explained in a metaphorical sense, to 
sway him to a belief so irreconciliable to common sense Yet he is 
willing to assume at once this conclusion, on the bare fact that Jesus was 
provided with a body. 

Do not orthodox divines often offer it as a reason for the necessity 
of an atonement being made for the ciancs ut men, that it would be 
inequitable in the perfect nature of the just God, to remit sin, without 
some sort of punishment being inflicted for it, as a satisfaction to his justice? 
Do they not, in consequence, represent the death of Jesus as an atonement 
for the sins of mankind ? If they do, and are allowed to do so, I think 
myself also authorized to urge, in reference to human notions of justice, 
that ‘‘it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict one innocent being, 
who had all the human feelings, and who had never transgressed the will 
of God, with the death of the cross, for crimes committed by others, 
especially when he declares such great aversion to it." But if the Editor 
abandon this mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, inscrut¬ 
able nature, both of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly 
ready and willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. 533.) saying, that Isaiah, 
in ch. vii.‘‘predicting the birth of Christ, indentifies his divine and his 
human nature.” As Isaiah viL 14, and ix. 6, have no relation whatever 
to the doctrine of atonement, I deem it proper to defer the notice of 
them to the subsequent chapter on the Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces 
ch. xi. 3, "And he shall make him" (Jesus) ‘‘of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lord ; ‘‘but my limited capacity has failed to enable me to 
ascertain what he really means to establish by the quotation of this 
passage, t.536.) The Editor was in the course of an attempt to prove the 
deity and the atonement of Jesus Christ, but the force of truth would 
appear to have induced him here to cite a verse which, containing such 
phrases as—‘‘make him of quick understanding,” and ‘‘in the fear of the 
Lord,” go to prove his created nature. In like manner, I must confess my 
inability to discover any allusion wdiatever to the atonement, in his next 
quotation from Isaiah xix. 19, 20. 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove the 
doctrine of the atonement from the application of the term "Saviour” 
to Jesus, I noticed, in my Second Appeal, that ‘‘we find the title Saviour 
applied frequently in the divine writings to those who have been endued 
with the power of saving nations, whether in a spiritual sense, by the 
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imparting of the divine will, or by affording temporary protection to 
them ; although none of those saving'prophets or princes atoned for the sins 
of their fellow-creatures by their death (page 159;) and, that “all those 
who have been instrumental in effecting the deliverance of theii fellow- 
creatures. from evils of whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon 
God, and only instruments in his hand." The Editor, though unable to 
deny this fact, thus turns away the subject ; saying, “It surely required 
but little knowledge to discern, that a man’s delivering his country does 
not elevate him to an equality with God, or, that to overcome an invading 
enemy is an act totally different from saving sinners from their sins.” 
But the force of truth again makes the Rev. Editor quote here the follow¬ 
ing passage, (“and he shall send them a Saviour, and a great one, and he 
shall deliver them,’’) which does not only refute his own position, but 
proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal ; that is, Christ and others, 
who saved peop’e at different times, in their peculiar capacities, were 
dependent themselves upon God, and only instruments in his hands. Is 
it not po.ssiblc for God, who could raise, as the Editor confesses, perso¬ 
nages to save men, by their miraculous strength, from the grasp of their 
enemies, to raise one to save mankind from sin through his divine ins¬ 
tructions ? If not, how should we reconcile such disavowal of the power 
of God to the following assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the 
people "glorified God, who had given such power to men’’ V (ix. 8), And 
if Jesus was not entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving 
power of his divine instructions, in what sense should we understand 
those declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single Gospel 
John, V. 24, vi 63, xv. 3 ? 

To his question, “When, previously to Christ’s coming, did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was 
Israel the third with Egypt and the Assyrians,” my answer must be 
in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s coming did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Assyrians and Israel, a blessing in 
the midst of the land, nor have they subsequently to the coming of Jesus, 
up to this day, cried to the God of Israel, or joined Israel and the 
Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p. 537) that “in ch. xxxv. the blessings of Christ’s 
kingdom are declared in the most glowing language.” I do not dispute it 
in the least. If verse 10 (“the ransomed of the Lord shall return,” &c.) 
have any allusion to Jesus, it must have reference to his implicit obedience 
to the will of Jehovah, even to the laying down of his own life for the 
safety of mankind, as explained in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). Any one 
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who has a tolerable knowledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or 
even of Persian, must be aware that the word “ransom” DVnC) 

or 

>iy is often used to express extreme attachment or obedience, without 
implying an actual sacrifice as an atonement for «'"s. 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, “He shall not cry,” &c. “The Lord 
is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake,” but I am unable, also to 
discover what these quotations have to do with Christ’s atoning for sin as 
a sacrifice in lieu of goats and bullocks So, 2 Corinthians, v. 21, “For he 
hath made him to be sin,” &c. has no reference to the atonement, which 
the Editor insists upon : it implies no more than “God hath made him 
subject to sufferings and death, the usual punishment and consequence 
of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though he were guilty of no sin ; that we, 
in and by him, might be made righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us 
by God.” See Locke’s works. Vol. viii, page 232. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. liii. of Isaiah, laying great stress upon 
such phrases as the following, found in that chapter: “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” “He was wounded for our 
transgressions.” “The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all 
“He shall bear their intiquities." Do these sentences prove that he, like 
a sacrificial “lamb” or ‘'sheep”, atoned for the sins of others ? Did ever a 
sacrificial lamb or goat bear the iniquities of men ? The scape-goats are 
stated to have borne the iniquities of Israel—a circumstance far from being 
applicable to Christ, even typically ; for he, as was predicted, made no 
escape from the hands of his enemies. My readers may peruse the whole 
of ch. liii. and may find that it conveys but the idea that Jesus, as a prince, 
though innocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather death, for the 
transgressions of his guilty people, while interceding for them with a king 
mightier than himself. 

To this question of the Editor, “Is our repentance sufficient to make 
atonement with the Alb merciful ?” my answer must be in the affirmative, 
since we find the direct authority of the autlior of this religion, and his 
forerunner. John the Baptist, requiring us to have recourse to repentance 
as the means of procuring pardon for sin. {Vide page 24.) Had the human 
race never transgressed, or had they repented sincerely of their tran- 
gressions, the Son of God need not have been sent to teach them repen¬ 
tance for the pardon of their sins, to lay before them the divine law, 
calculated to prevent their further transgressions, the fulfilment of which 
commission was at the cost of his life. 
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As I have already noticed (in page 46 et. seq. Final Appeal) the 
Editor’s reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine 
of atonement, and his censuring me for the same mode of reference to 
natural equity. I will not renew the subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages 
of Jeremiah, viz., ch. xxiii. 5. “Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous branch, &c. and ch. xxxi. 31, 33, as 
being quoted in Hcb. viii, 8, 10. “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the land 
of Judah. I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. The Editor then 
quotes (p. 539j I Cor. i. 30, “Christ is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption ’’ But what these quotations have to do 
with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, I am again at a loss to perceive ; 
being able to discover in them nothing more than a prophecy and its ful¬ 
filment, that Christ was to be sent to direct mankind to sincerity in 
worship, righteousness in conduct, sanctification in purity of mind, and 
salvation by repentance. 

The Editor then advances, that “Ezekiel also predicts the promised 
Redeemer in ch. xxxiv. 23. He says, ‘I will set up one shepherd over 

them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; and he shall 

be their shepherd.” I never denied, in any of my publications, that 
Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, nor did I ever interpret the 

above passages, as some Jewish writers, that the Messiah would be not 

only of the race of David, but also of his spirit. How is it, then, that 
the Editor thinks it necessary to attempt so often to prove the 
kingdom and redemption of Jesus as the promised Messiahin the 
course of his arguments in favour of the atonement ? He afterwards 
quotes Daniel, ix. 26—“Shall the Messiah be cut off. but not for 
himself.” There is no term in the original Hebrew passage answering 
to the words “hut" or "himself," found in tke English version. We find 

in the Hebrew person or nothing for him ;” that is, ‘‘Shall 

Messiah be cut off, and on one be for him.” The translators used the 
term “but,” instead of “and,” as inthe Hebrew, and the term “himself,’' 
in lieu of ‘ him.’’ In illustration I shall here cite the same phrase found 
in other instances, both in the original Hebrew Scriptures and their 


translation also, in the English version. 


Exodus, xxii. 2, 


“No blood be shed for him.” Numbers, xxvii. 4, 


"H ehath 
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no son.” Psalm, Ixxii. 12. “And him that hath no 

helper.!’ Daniel, xi. 45 And none shall help him.” But, 

even were we to admit this mistranslation or perversion of the original 
Scriptures, the words, "Shall the Messiah be cut off. but not for himself," 
would, to my mind, convey nothing mor«.- than that the Messiah should be 
cut off, not for any guilt he committed himself, but the fault of his subjects, 
who continued to rebel against the divine law, though instructed by their 
intercessor, even at the hazard of his own life. 


The Editor quotes Hosea, hi. 5, ‘‘Afterward shall the children of 
Israel return and seek the Lord their God, and David their king,” &c, ; 
and Joel. ii. 28, ‘‘And it shall come to pass aftcrw.ird, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy,” &c. ; and also Amos, ix. 11, ‘‘In that day will I raise up the 
tabernacle of David which is fallen,” &c. Had he been pleased to shew 
the tendency of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus, I would endeavour to examine the connection between them : 
as he has omitted to do so, and their relation to the question is certainly 
not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 


The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541.) ‘‘Nor does Obadiah, in his short prophecy 
wholly omit the Redeemer’s kingdom He alludes thereto in verse 21 : 
‘And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the Mount of Esau : 
and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s,” To justify the application to Jesus 
of the noun ‘ saviours,” though found in the plural form, he thus argues ; 
"Should he” (the author of the Appeals) “reply, that as the plural 
number ‘saviours’ is used, this cannot refer to Christ; we ask him whether 
he has not affirmed, that the plural form is often used in a singular sense, 
as of his masters, meaning, his master, has given him a wife’ ”? The Editor, 
as a diligent student of the Scriptures, should have known that the noun 


in question, "saviours,” being accompanied with the plural verb 




‘‘they shall come up,” is by no means an analogous case to that of the 
term "masters” as found in Exod., xxi, 4, which is connected with the 
verb singular , whereas, in Neh., ix. 27. the term "saviours” is 

associated with the verb in the plural form and the past tense, as well 
as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading "saviours” in 
Obadiah as required in the former alternative of the question put by the 
5 
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Editor, (page 541, line 34,) finding myself unable to “acknowledge the 
triune God,” as proposed by him in the latter alternative ; for having 
relinquished the notion of the triune, quadrune. and decimune gods, which 
I once professed, when immersed in the grosser polytheism prevailing 
among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my understanding to 
find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is of acknowledged 
absurdity in another. The Editor admits (p. 536) the application of the 
term Saviour to human individuals, as pointed out by me, (Second Appeal, 
p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine of the atonement by the 
application of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says. (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch. iv., describes Christ’s 
kingdom nearly in the same terms with Isaiah, and in ch. v., he repeats 
the place of his birth : Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me-whose goings forth have been of old, fi om 
everlasting.’ The testimony to the eternal deity of Christ, given in 
connection with his birth as man, it is wrong to overlook.” Any testi¬ 
mony relating to the birth of Jesus having nothing to do with his atone¬ 
ment, is not in place here ; but I wall examine the. verse here cited in the 
subsequent part of this discussion, when we come to the subject of the 
Trinity. 

He quotes again Nahum, i. 15, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
kingdom, which is a subject totally fofeign to that of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus. ‘Hahakkuk” (says the Editor p. 542) “was evidently 
no stranger to the doctrine founded on the atonement and he then 
quotes the passage, “The just shall live by his faith,” as corroborated 
by Paul, Rom., i. 17, and Gal., iii 2 ; and “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of Jehovah,” &c. But what faith in, and knowledge of 
God, as well as faith in the perfection of his attributes, and in prophets 
sent by him, has to do with the atonement, I am at a loss to discover. 
Does the bare mention of faith by Habakkuk of other prophets prove 
his or their familiarity with the sacrificial death of Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai, ii. "Thus saith Jehovah ; the desire 
of all nations shall come and will fill this house with glory—the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former, saith 
Jehovah of hosts,” which Editor thinks affords decided proof respecting 
both the atonement and the deity of Christ. It is however too deep for 
my shallow understanding to discover from this passage an allusion to 
either of these doctrines, much less that it is a decidedproof of them. Were 
we to understand by the word “temple” in both instances in the verse 
a mOteriol one, which, it is evident from its context in the prophecy, was 
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alone in the contemplation of Haggai, we must be persuaded to believe that 
the latter temple was more magnificently built by Zctubbabcl and Joshua, 
in the reign of Darius than the former built by Sok.mon. Should the 
spiritual temple be understood by the latter term in the above, it would 
be regarded naturally superior to a material one without the necessity of 
“Jehovah’s coming into it clothed in our rid LiiTc. 

He quotes Zechariah, hi. 8 and 9, and vi. 12 and 13, wherein there is 
not the slightest mention of the atonement. As to his attempt to prove 
the diety of Jesus from these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent 
cliapter. The phrase found in the verse (.“I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day’’) does not attribute the removal of the iniquities of 
the land of Israel to the sacrificial death of Jesus, so as to justify the Editor 
in quoting it as a proof of the docirinc of the atenement- Besides, the 
verse can by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, whether vicarious 
or accidental, since, after the day of his crucifixion the Israelites, so far 
from being freed from sins, continued more vehemently than ever to 
pursue sinful conduct in their violent persecution of Christains. So the 
Jews have been punished to this day, as Christains believe, on account of 
their outrages upon the body of Jesus, and their disobedience to him. The 
remaining passage of Zechariah (page 543—548,) and verse 1st of Ch. III. 
of Malachi, (page 548), quoted by the Editor in support of the diety of 
Jesus, I will notice afterwards. 

1 am sorry 1 cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion (page 549) 
that “had our Lord himself made no direct declaration respecting the 
design of his death, his referring his disciples to those predictions already 
named would have been sufficient, particularly in their circumstances 
for it would be strange to suppose that Jesus should have omitted to 
inculcate so important a doctrine, and so fundamental for salvation, 
(according to the Editor) both before and after his resurrection, while he 
was constantly enjoying love to God, to neighbours, and to each other, 
and also repentance, in case of failure in obedience. How is it possible 
to think, unless biassed by early prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine 
teacher, who, by declaring himself publicly the son of God* and the king 
of the Jews* as predicted, brought death upon himself, should have kept 
concealed the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the main source of 
salvation, from his owm apostles, even after his resurrection, and have 
left them to deduce so material a point from the obscure predictions of 
the prophets, which are susceptible of so many different interpretations ? 


John, xix. 7, 112. 
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The Editor then affirms, that “it is evident that direct intimations of 
his nature were not withheld ; such were, his declaring to them’’ {his 
apostles) "that he came to give his life a ransom for many—his conversing 
with Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 31,)— his declaring that the Son of Man 
should be betrayed into the hands of men, and be killed, and rise again the 
third day—that he w'as about to give his flesh for the life of the world, 
and to lay down his life for his sheep—and his discourse with them, ‘This 
is my body, which is broken for you ‘This is my blood of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins ‘Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day.’’’ As the Rev. Editor quoted some of these verses in his former 
Review, I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely overlooking my 
observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, with 
some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a contro¬ 
versy : hut it lays me under the necessity of again adducing my remarks 
in the Second Appeal on those passages. They are as follows ;—"Do 
these passages reasonably convey anything more than the idea that Jesus 
was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions leading to 
eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive, .should live 
forever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting of 
those instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the 
superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated 
not to persevere in their promulgation ; as if a king, who 
hazards his life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to 
address himself to them saying, ‘I lay down my life for you.’ This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages. Luke, iv. 43 : 
‘And he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to other 
cities also ; for therefore I am sent,’ Ch. ii, 47—49 : ‘And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and answers. And when they 
(his parents) saw him, they were amazed ; and his mother said unto 
him. Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them. How is it that ye 
sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’ 
Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of his commission was to 
preach and impart divine instructions. Again, he instructed his 
disciples in the divine law and will, as appears from the following text : 
‘For I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; and they 
have received them, and have known surely that I came out from thee, 
and they have believed that thou didst send me.' (John, xvii. 8,) Jesus, 
in communing with God, manifests that he had completed the object of 
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his commission by imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘I have 
glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do,’ Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the 
work for the performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, as 
the founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the 
work prior to his death-” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to 
reconcile all the above passages to his position, that the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the sole object of his appearance in this world, and 
that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate to procure 
salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood 
to be shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the 
whole of the Jews would have still remained sunk in superstition, and 
the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would have been no perfect security 
for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal comfort in those 
sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to this act of delivery 
from sins, through divine instructions, even at the expense of his own 
life,and not to an actual sacrificial death as an equal value or compensation 
for the sin pardoned, since the New Testament declares that God forgives 
mankind freely, without any equivalent. Romans, ii. 24. “Being justified 
freely, Si^peav (iraiis) by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Jesus Christ. ’ So Romans, viii. 32, 15, 16, 18, confirms the idea of 
justification by the free grace of God. B'or the further illustration of this 
subject. I quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, (Rom., hi. 24.) by 
Locke, one of the greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its 
different expressions. Locke’s Works, Vol. viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on 
verses 24 and 25 : “Being made righteous gratis, by the favour of God, 
through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ; whom God hath set 
forth to be the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, in his own blood, for the 
manifestation of his (God’s) righteousness, by passing over their 
transgressions, formerly committed, which he hath bore with hitherto, 
so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of the Jews, as 
their past sins deserved”. 

Note on the word Redemption, verse 24 : "Redemption, signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance from 
that to which a man is in subjection or bondage. Nor docs redemption 
by Jesus Christ import, there was any compensation made to God, by 
paying what was of equal value, in consideration whereof they were 
delivered ; for that is inconsistent with what St, Paul expressly says 
here, viz. that sinners are justified by God gratis, and of his free bounty. 
What this redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 7, Col., i. 14, even 
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the forgiveness of sins.’ But if St. Paul had not been so express in 
defining what he means by redemption, they yet would be thought to 
lay too much stress upon the criticism of a word, in the translation, who 
would thereby force from the word, in the original, a necessary sense 
which it is plain it hath not. That redeeming, in the sacred Scripture 
language, signifies not precisely paying an equivalent, is so clear that 
nothing can be more. I shall refer my reader to three or four places 
amongst a great number, Exod., vi. 6, Deut., vii. 8, xv. 12, and xxiv, 18. 
But if any one will, from the literal signification of the w’ord in English, 
persist in it, against Paul’s declarations, that it necessarily implies an 
equivalent price paid, I desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we 
strictly adhere to the metaphor, it must be to those whom the redeemed 
arc in bondage to, and from whom vee are redeemed, vi=. Sin and Satan. 
If he will not believe his own system for this, let him believe St. Paul’s 
words, Tit., ii. 14 :—‘Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to God, in strictness 
of justice, (for that is made the argument here), unless the same person 
ought, by that strict justice, to have both the thing redeemed, and 
the price paid for it is redemption ; for it is to God we are redeemed, by 
the death of Christ ; Rev., v. 9 : ‘Thou wast slain, aud hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood.’” 

Note upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25 ; t^acrrnf>wv signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr, Mede has 
rightly observed upon this place, in his discourse on God’s house.” 

The Editor fills about a page and a half (a part of 550 and the whole 
of 550) with quotations from the writings of the apostles, to substantiate 
the doctrine of the atonement, beginning with Rom., iii 24, already 
quoted by me ; but as those teachers merely illustrated the sayings of 
their gracious Master, their writings must be understood with reference 
only to what had been taught by him. I will, therefore, not prolong the 
present subject of discussion by examining those passages separately, 
especially as I have already noticed some of them in the course of the 
examination of the Psalms and Prophets. Being desirous to show that 
my interpretation of these is fully supported by scriptural authorities, 
I will only refer to a few texts explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, 
offering, and the taking away the sins of the world, as ascribed to Jesus. 
Rom., V. 10 ; Heb., ii. 17 ; Eph., v. 2 ; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 14, 23, 26 ; 
Tit., ii. 12—14 ; Heb., xiii. 12 : Rev., i. 5 ; Eph., i. 7 Luke, i. 77 ; Matt., 
XX. 28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; i Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether it 
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would be more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian dispensation, to understand such words literally, 
and thus found the salvation attainable by Christianity, upon flesh and 
blood, human or divine ; or whether it would not rather be thoroughly 
reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the religion of Jesus, to 
take them in a spiritual sense as explained by the anostles themselves. 

As the Editor’s illustrative remarks i!(n. n tlie atonement (pages f52 
and 553) rest entirely on the arguments previously adduced I will leave 
them unnoticed, having already examined those in the. preceding chapters, 
except only his queries, “What shall we say to his impugning” (p. 108) 
“the doctrine of Christ’s divine and human nature, even after having 
acknowledged it in chapter the second ; and to his ridiculing his inter¬ 
cession ?” &c., to which 1 must reply, It is perfectly optional with the 
Editor to say for or against any one whatever his conscience may permit ; 
nevertheless I shall, from the dictates of my own conscience, reject abso¬ 
lutely such unaccountable ideas as a mixed nature of God and man, as 
maintained hy the Editor, as 1 have previouly rejected the idea of a mixed 
nature of God, man, and lion, wmr in which Hindoos profess 
their faith. I have not the most distant recollection of acknowdedging 
Christ’s divine and human nature, and shall therefore feel obliged if 
the Editor will have the goodness to point out in what passage of chapter 
second of my Appeal I acknowdedged this mystery, I have never, so far 
as 1 am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the intercession of Jesus for 
mankind : I therefore hope that Christian charity will restrain the Editor 
from imputing to me in future such a charge, I only intended to r. fute 
the argument adduced hy Trinitarians, that no being can intercede with 
another being for a third one, unless the mediator be possessed of the 
nature of the being with whom, as well as of those for whom, he intercedes. 

To this assertion of the Editor, “the blood of no mere creature could 
take away sin,” 1 add the assertion also maintained by the Editor that, 
“the Creator is not composed of blood and flesh,” and leave to him to say, 
if the blood of Jesus was not that of a creature wdiose blood it was. It is 
evident from the circumstance of the blood of a creature being unable 
to take away sin, and the Creator having no blood, that the taking away 
of sin can have no connection with blood or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. 554,) that "no one but Jehovah, the 
unchangeable God, could atone for sin, justify the sinner, and change his 
heart : the Father himself witnesses that it is Jehovah w'hom he hath 
appointed to this glorious work.” He humbled himself by becoming in 
our nature the Mediator betecn God and men.” Nothing that I can con- 
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ccive, but prejudice in favour of the Trinity, can prevent the Editor from 
perceiving gross inconsistency between his declaring Jesus to be the 
unchangeable Jehovah, and also to have been appointed by Jehovah 
according to whose will the former Jehovah humbled himself in 
becoming in our nature a Mediator. How could the unchangeable 

Jehovah be endued with a new honour which he had not prior to his 
appointment by the latter Jehovah ? How could the unchangeable 

God change his condition by assuming a new nature ? If the 
acceptance of a new state of honour, the assuming of a new nature, 
or 'the alteration of inopcrties, such as magnitude and other 
conditons, be not considered as changes in an object, all 
phenomena may safely, according to the Editor’s maxim, be called 
unchangeable ; and consequently the application of the term “un¬ 
changeable” being common to Jehovah, and those who arc not Jehovah, 
can imply no peculiar ground of distinction or reverence for Jehovah. 
The Editor says, (p. 545,1 “Nor docs it” (the Scripture) “give us the 
least hint that God ever has imparted any one infinite perfection to a 
finite creature. This, indeed, is impossible in its own nature”. I therefore 
beg to ask, whether or not, on the same ground, it is not impossible in 
its own nature that the whole of the omnipresent God should be brought 
into a circumference of a small space subjected to all human feelings, and 
clothed at one time with two opposite natures, human and divine ? 

The Rev. Editor, in the concluding part of the subject of the 
atonement, attempts to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, for 
getting, perhaps, the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience, as 
well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. He entirely 
avoids here noticing what 1 stated in proof of the finite effects of Christ’s 
appearance in the world ; which 1 now repeat, and beg that the Editor 
will favour me with a reply thereto. My argument is, "That the effects 
of Christ’s appearance on earth, whether with respect to the salvation 
or condemnation of mankind were /inf/e, and therefore suitable to the 
nature of a finite being to accomplish, is evident from the fact, that to 
the present time millions of human beings are daily passing through the 
world, whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of 
course must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having 
died for the remission of their sins” (Second Appeal, p. 170). Besides, 
it is worth observing, that an avowal of the beginning of creation, and 
of its end, amounts to a proof of the infinite number of creatures, however 
numerous they may be ; therefore atonement even for the remission of 
the sins of all of them must be of a finite nature. 
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Should it be alleged that the sins committed hy a single individual, 
in the limited period of his life, though they are finite in themselves, 
yet arc committed against the infinite God and thereby they are infinite, 
and that an atonement on the part of an infinite being is therefore 
necessary for their remission ; 1 shall reply-In the first place, the 
assertion that the guilt committed against an 'ufinite Being is infinite 
in its consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason or proof, and is 
contrary to scriptural authorities ; for we find that the Israelites were, from 
lime to time, afflicted with finite punishment for the sins they committed 
against the infinite God. 1 Chronicles, xxi. 12 ; “So God came to David, 
and said unto him. Thus sailh the Lord, choose thee cither three years' 
famine, or three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the 
sword of thine enemies overtake thee ; or else three days the sword of 
the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the Lord 
destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel,” &c. Ver. 15: “And God 
sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it ; and as he was destroying, the 
Lord beheld, and he repented him of the evil, and said to the angel that 
destroyed. It is enough, stay now thine hand,” &c. Judges, xiii. 1 ; “And 
the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord : and the Lord 
delivered them into the hand of the Philistines foity years. 

In the second place, were we to admit the truth of this argument, 
we must, upon the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem a good 
act, done for the honour of the commandment of the infinite God, or a 
prayer offered to propitiate the Divine Majesty, to be also worthy of 
infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstances we cannot help 
observing, that among those that believe in any revelation, either true or 
received as true, there is, probably, no man that has not performed, at 
least, one single righteous act during the whole period of his life ; but as 
he is a mortal and imperfect being, he cannot be supposed to have escaped 
every sin in this tempting world : every man, then, must be both guilty of 
infinite sin and an agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that this very 
person is to be punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for the 
infinite sin he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoy¬ 
ing an infinite reward for his good work : but according to the position, 
he must be. cither rewarded for his good or punished for his evil 
actions for eternity, while justice requires that he should experience the 
consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the perfect nature 
of the just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for his guilt, leav¬ 
ing, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, though 
performed with a view to the glory of God ? Is it not, therefore scriptural 
6 
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as well as reasonable, that all men should be judged, after death, 
according to their good and evil works ; and then, that through the 
intercession of one who stands as a mediator between God and 
man, those who have, tlirough Christ, truly repented, shall be 
admitted to enjoy infinite beatitude by the free bounty of the Father 
of the universe, to which they are not entitled by their own metit ? 

As to such phrases as iverlastin^ fire, or everlasting punishments, 
found in the English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original 
Greek, in which the term wcjvioi being derived from «<'■»• denotes 
frequently, duration or ages ; that is “durable fire,” or “durable 
punnishments.” Besides they may find the term “everlasting,” when 
applied to an object not divine, implies long duration. Gen., xvii, 8; 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession,” &c., xlix. 26 ; “The blessings of thy father have prevailed 
above the blessings of my progenitors, unto the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills,” &c. Habakkuk, iii. 6 : “He stood and measured 
the earth : He beheld and drove asunder the nations ; and the everlasting 
mountains were scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow.” Vide Note in 
the Second Appeal, p. 234. 



CHAPTER III 

Inquiry into thr doctrine of the trinity 

Si'X'TION 1 

The Pentateuch and Psalms. 

I now proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term 
which, although it is frequently introducted both in orthodox writings 
and conversation, as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, yet is 
not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advances, in support of the deity of 
Jesus, (556), is, that the angel, who is said in Gen., xlviii 16, to have 
redeemed Jacob, was Jesus himself, as he appears, “in the Scripture, 
distinct from the Father and able to redeem,” and that the same 
redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, “1 am 
the God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi., 13 :) and appeated to Moses “in a 
flame of fire, out of the midst of an unconsumed bush,” (Exodus 
iii, 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to Bochim. and said, “1 made 
you go up out of Egypt," &c (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto Abraham 
out of the heaven, and said, “Thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son from me,” (Gen. xxii. 12,) whence the Editor concludes, 
that Christ being the redeeming angel, and that redeeming angel 
being the angel that spoke of himseif as God in other instances, Christ 
is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single authority for his 
inference, that the angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his 
identifying that angel with those angels whom the Editor considers 
as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The only reason 
he assigns for his first supposition is, that the angel appeared “distinct 
from the Father and able to redeemhence he was Christ who 
is represented as the redeemer of his people. Can the citcumstance of 
the performance of similar acts, by two persons, identify one with the 
other ? If so, w'c must, on the same ground, identify God wdth the 
human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attri¬ 
butes as mercy, wrath, reward, and punishment; and we also, on the 
same principle, must maintain the identity of Jesus with all those that 
are said in the sacred books to have redeemed people at different 
times. Isaiah, Ixiii. 9; “In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
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the angel of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and carried them all the days of old." 
Ruth, iv. 14; “And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lord 

who hath not left thee this day without a redeemer,"* that his 

name may be famous in Israel.” Neh, v. 8 : “We, after our ability, have 
redeemed our brethren the Jews, who were sold unto the heathen.” 

Were we to admit, for a moment, that the angel who redeemed 
Jacob was indeed Jesus, it would nece.ssarily follow, according to the 
Editor, that there was Christ-man-Jesus, God-Jesus, and Angel-Jesus ; 
that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold nature, and to be esteemed 
as an obedient servant in his human capacity, as a faithful messenger 
in his angelical nature, and as an independent master and employer in 
his divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively applied 
to Jesus, I shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that can prevent 
the application of the term ‘‘angel” of the angel of God in its literal 
sense ; no one, under such a circumstance, can be justified in adopting 
a metaphorical meaning ; nevertheless we will, in conformity to tlie 
spirit of the sacred writing.s, maintain the opinion that God is the only 
true redeemer, and that his Christ, his angeLs, and bis prophets, are 
redeemers in a secondary sense ; that is they are the instruments in the 
hand of God in his works of redemption. If the scriptures do not 
scruple to call angels, like Jesus, ‘Gods,” and "Sons of God,” in a 
metaphorical’scnse, we should not wonder if we find the term “redeemer” 
applied to any angel of God, in an inferior sense.—Psalm, xcvii. 7; 
“Worship him, ye gods”. Judges, xiii, 21, 22 : “Then Manoah knew that 
he was an angel of the Lord, and Manoah said unto his wife, VVe shall 
surely die, because we have seen God,”—Job, i. 6 ; “The sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord.” As to his latter supposition, 
that the angel who redeemed Jacob w'as the same that appreared to 
him in a dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occasions, 
the Editor neither attempts to assign reasons nor does he endeavour to 
shew any authority for his assertion. He might, perhaps, lay stress on 

* In the Engli.sh Kil)lo the term kinsman is here etnploycd. This, however, is inaccurate 
which will appear by referring to the context. It i.s thsrol))’ made evident that, before the birth 
of this son. Euth and Naomi had Boa/, and others as their kinsmen, and therefore the 
expression “who hath not left thee thi.s day without a kinsman” cannot have reference to the 
child then born. Besides the synonymous term “restorer of thy life' used in verse 15th for 
the child, sufficiently determines the meaning. 
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the definite article prefixed to the word ‘‘angel.’’ in several of these 
instances, in the English version, (which he cannot do without total 
disregard to the idiom and use of the Hebrew language,) and thereby 
might attempt to substantiate the identity of i-e angel with the other. 
He would however, in this case, soon perceive his own error, if he 
should refer to Judges xiii. 16, where the angel (with the definite article 
in the common version) says to Manoah, “Though thou detain me, I will 
not eat of thy bread ; and if thou wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou must 
offer it unto the Lord,’’ declaring himself unwortliy of the worship due to 
God alone ; or if he should turn to 2 Samuel, .xxiv. 16, where the angel is 
represented as an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument 
in the hands of Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a 
similar nature. How', then, can Jesus if he he the being termed the angel, 
speak of himself, (as the Editor supposes,) as God in one instance, while 
in others he renounces Lis own deity, and even declares, that he destroys 
the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or not the prophets as well as the 
angels of God, in the delivery of his message and his wnll, did not often 
speak in behalf of God. as if God himself had spoken. I confine my notice 
to the prophets ; for were I to point out any angel speaking in behalf of 
Jehovah, without distinction of persons, the Editor might attempt to 
deduce from this very circumstance, that that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the following abound in the Old Testament- 
Isaiah x, 4—7 ; “Without me they shall bow down under the prison¬ 
ers, and they shall fall under the slain. For all this his anger is 
not turned away, hut his hand is stretched out .-^till. O Assyrian, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. 1 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. How- 
beit he meancth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in 
his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few,’’ Ch. xxix. 1-3: 
“Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt ! add ye year to 
year ; let them kill sacrifices ; yet 1 will distress Ariel, and there 
shall be heaviness and sorrow : and it shall be unto me as Ariel. I 
will camp against thee round about, and will lay scige against thee 
with a mount, and I wdll raise forts against thee.” Micah ix 13. “Arise and 
thresh, O daughter of Zion, for I will make,” &c. Ch. v. I ; Now gather 
thyself in troops, O daughter of troops ; he hath laid siege against us : they 
shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek. But thou, Beth- 
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lehcm Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 

Israel,” &c. Now I presume, the Editor will not propose to identify 

those prophets with the Deity ; yet he must admit that his argument, 
if it has any weight at all, must force us to submit to that monstrous 
conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts, that 
“Christ also, in John, viii., declu-cs himself to be precisely what 
Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14 : ‘Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.’ John viii. 24 : 
‘If ye believe not that I am {he being supplied’) ye shall die in your 
sins and ver. 58. ’Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
was, I am.” How is it possible that the Editor, a diligent student of 

the Bible for thirty or forty years, can have made such a palpable 

mistake as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod.’ iii., and 
that of Jesus, in John, viii., are precisch/ the same ? It is but his zeal 
to support the doctrine of the Holy Trinity that can have prevented 
him from examining the phrases found in these two chapters. In 
Exod. God says. “Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel. 

n^rii^ ‘the being who is being’ that sent me unto you 
a phrase in Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described 
as only mere being or existence, and which is translated in the Greek 
Septuagint, though not I very correctly, ”<>)'«' <•'/// “I am the being.” But 
in the Gospel of John (vii. 24) the words are ‘1 am,” (/ic or C/irfit,) and 
in the original Greek “ejv- “1 am,” without the addition of “net'' “the 
being,” as is found in the Septuagint. In the Hebrew translation of John, 

viii. 24 or “I he,’ is found. So in ver. 58, we find only 

Vto ei/n’'or “I am.” In John, viii. 24. the word ‘‘.vAe-Tr);” islof course 
supplied in comparing with Matt., xxiv. 5, “I am Christ,” and with 

John, iv. 25,26.1 would then ask Is flTUS' or “the 

* H'nii i.s the future ton,so of n‘'n to lie which literaJly implies “I .shall 

be,” and is used for “I am" that is, “I am and I .shall be cquiv.alent to the “eternal 
being.” The Jews consequently count this term among the names of God, as is evident 
from its being uied in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in the above-cited verse. 

I I say not very correctly, because wo find in the f-’optuagint. the term 

rendered mov or the being in one instance, and in lieu of the same term 

In the other. 
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being who i.s- being. ’ a phrase precisely the same with “o’ci t-i/ii" or "I 
am”? If so, it must require a mode of argument to prove it, equally 
beyond my comprehension with the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 
which it is brought to support. 

From the circumstance of Jcmis having announced ‘‘before 

Abraham was I am” (v. 58.) the Editor concludes that ‘ die Jews 

at once understood him to declare himself God and took up stones 
to stone him : nor did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him a 
silence which the Editor thinks amounts to the tacit acknowledgment 
by Jesus of his deity. But from the context of verse the 58th. it 
appears clearly that the indignation of the Jews arose from the idea 
that Jesus declared himself not merely the contemporary of Abraham, 
but even gave out that before Abraham he was ; and that it was for 
this they attempted to stone him. It is not the only instance in which 
Jesus left the Jews to labour under a misconception of his meaning, for 
we find the same to have been the case in several other instances. 
Thus ; John, ii 19 and 21. “Jesus answered and said unto them: destroy 

this temple and in three days 1 will raise it up. Then said the Jews : 

Forty and six years was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it 
up in three days ? But he spake of the temple of his body.” John , 
vi 53 and 66, viii. 26 -27. “I have many things to say and to judge 
of you, but he that sent me is true ; and I speak to the world those things 
which I have heard of him ; they understood not that he spake to 
them of the Father.” 

The Editor mentions (559) that ‘‘Job also testifies that the redeemer 
is God,” and quotes Job, xix 25—26, ‘‘For I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God." 
I fully coincide with the Editor in this declaration : not Job alone but all 
the other writers of the sacred books testify that the true redeemer is God ; 
and they all expected him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last 
moment of their life, and at the last period of the world. I am at a loss to 
know what expression in the passage in question has induced the Editor to 
refer to the other texts cited, ‘‘would we know whether by God, Job means 
some inferior deity, neither creature nor creator;” for there can be no doubt 
that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writings applied in its 
strict sense to the Most High God ; and that the phrases. "He shall stand 
at last,” and ‘‘I shall sec God,’, which are also4ound in the above passage, 
arc often spoken of the Supreme Being, without implying any necessity 
of understanding them as applicable to an inferior deity, either creature 
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or creator. Exodus, xxxiv, 5 ; “And the Lord descended in the cloud 
and stood with liim there,” &c., Zech, xiv, 3, 4 ; ‘ Then shall the Lord go 
forth and fight against those nations, as when he fought in the day of 
battle. And his feet will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem”. Numb., xiv. 14 ; “That thou art seen face to 
face.” Matt., v. 8 ; “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The phrase, ‘ at the latter day,,' found in ver. 25. is incorrectly rendered 

in the. English version as the translation of the Hebrew 11*17*1^ 
as has been already noticed in page 301. [Note] 

The Editor refers his readers to Psalm, ii. last verse, "Kiss the son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little. Blessed arc they who trust in him,”- -leaving the context 
carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it proper to cite the preceding 
verses here, that the public may judge whether the verse referred to by 
the Editor be directly applicable to Jesus or to David. David thus relates 
the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the heathen kings against 
God and against his anointed David himself, in verses 1— 3, and the despite 
of God at their vain boast, in verses 4 6. He then mentions, in verses 
7 - 9, how God afforded him consolation : "I will declare the decree : The 
Lord hath said unto me, thou art my son ; PHIS DAY HAVE I BEGOTTEN 
THEE. Ask of me , and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt break 
them with a rod of iron ; thou shalt da.sh them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. David lastly mentions what God recommended those heathen 
kings to do for their safety, verses 10-12 ; "Beware now, therefore, O ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth ! Serve the Lord with fear, 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” &c. Here 
Jehovah, in verse 7, calls David, “My son this day have I begotten thee” 
corresponding with Psalm, Ixxxix. 27, “Also, I will make him (David) my 
first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” I must again .say, that 
nothing except the violent force of early-acquired prejudice can lead any 
one to the direct application of the term “son” (found again in verse 12 
of the same Psalm, relating to the same subject) to another than David. 
God again assures David, in verses 8, 9, that he would have the heathen 
for his possession, and that he would break the heathens and dash them 
to pieces. So we find in 1 Chron. xiv. 8 ; “When the Philistines heard 
that David was* anointed king over all Israel, all the Philistines went up 

* Viite Psalm ii. 2, " against his anointed. ” 
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to seek David : and David heard of it; and went out against them,” Vcr. 
16, 17 ; “David therefore did as God commanded him ; and they smote the 
host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to Gazer. And the fame of David 
went out into all lands ; and the Lord brought the fear of him upon all 
nations'' And ch, xviii. 1—8 ; "Now after thi^ ; i.amc to pas“, that David 
smote the Philistines, and subdued them, and took Gath and her towns 
out of the hand of the Philistines, And he smote Moab ; and the Moabites 
became David’s servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, unto Hamath, as he went to establish his dominion by the 
Euphrates. And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven 
thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen; David also houghed 
all the chariot horses, but received of them an hundred chariots. And 
when the Syrians of Damascus came to help Hadarezer, king of Zobah, 
David slew of the Syrians two-and-twenty thousand men. Then David 
put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and the Syrians became David’s servants, 
and brought gifts. Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went. 
And David took the shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer 
and brought them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and from Chun, 
cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and the vessels of brass,” And also 
ch, XX, 2, 3 : “And David took the crown of their king from off his head, 
and found it to weigh a talent of gold ; and there were precious stones in 
it ; and it was set upon David’s head ; and he brought also exceeding much 
spoil out of the city. And he brought out the people that were in it, and 
cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron and with axes. Even so dealt 
David with all the cities of the children of Ammon. And David and all the 
people returned to Jerusalem,” Do not such denunciations as “Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron," 'Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” found 
in vcr. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Chron. xx., "David smote 
the Philistines “he smote Moab “David smote Hadarezer “David 
slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand men “David took the 
crown of their king from off his head "and cut them” (the citizens) "with 
saws, and with harrows of iron” ? Are not these directly suitable to 
the history of David the conqueror, called by God, his son, rather than 
to the office and nature of the meek and lowly Jesus, who, though 
most exalted among the sons of God, was himself the victim of the rage 
of unbelievers ? Even upon the Trinitari^ system, do not such sentences 
as "Ask I shall give thee the heathen for an inheritance”, corresponding 
v^ith the passages in Chronicles, The Lord brought the fear of him. 
(David) "upon all nations", “Thus the Lord preserved Dayid whithersoever 
7 
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he went," admit of better application to David, whose glory depcnde 
from time to time upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, a 
God himself, according to the Editor, was possessed of infinite power an 
glory from eternity, and needed not to ask of another ? Does not sue 
address to the heathen kings as “Kiss the son, lest he be angry," &c 
agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Chron., xviii, xx ; “Thi 
Moabites became David’s servants, and brought gifts “the Syrian 
became David’s servants, and brought gifts “and he brought out the 
people —and cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron, and witl 
axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities of the children of Ammon ?’ 

The opponents whom David broke “with a rod of iron,’’ were hi; 
political enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that “the 
destruction to spiritual enemies is no where in scripture described a: 
arising from the wrath of a mere creature’’, has no applicability to the 
subject in question. As to his assertion, “Prophets denounced on men 
the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his name.’’ I only 
refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in which Elisha is said, when 
displeased at the conduct of his servant, to have miraculously punished 
him with leprosy, without pronouncing on him verbally any curse in the 
name of God : and also to Exod., xxiii, 21, wherein he will find that 
the angels of God, if provoked, have the power of keeping away pardon 
from men. 

It may. however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts 
of Jesus himself that both the angels and the prophets of God, in 
performing miracles, either of punishment or reward, according as they 
were disposed, applied always to God for power, though they sometimes 
omitted to express such applications verbally, John, xi. 41, 42 : “And 
Jesus” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) “lifted up his eyes and said. 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me , and I knew that thou 
hearest me always." 

From the words, “who trust in him." found in the second Psalm, 
the Editor attempts to prove the deity of the Son on the supposition that 
the phrase “to trust in” is exclusively applicable to God, and corroborates 
his opinion by Jer,, xvii 5. forgetting that the term, though it is often 
used with reference to God, yet is applied sometimes to created beings 
Prov„ xxxi. 11: The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil.” Isaiah, xiv, 32 : “The Lord hath 
founded Zion, and the poor of his people shall trust in it.” As to Jer. 
xvii. 5, quoted by the Editor, “Thus saith Jehovah, Cursed be he that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arna, and whose heart departeth 
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from Jehovah,” it. of course, implies that he who trusts in man, independ¬ 
ently of God, should be cursed, as appears from the last sentence of the 
same verse, “whose heart departeth from Jehovah,” 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv. 1,2. ihe earth is Jehavah’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein ; for he hath 
founded it upon the sea, and established it upon the floods,” and 
compares it with John, i, 3, “All things were made by him, (the Word,) 
and without him was not any thing made which was made. The 
inference which he draws from this comparison is, that “In creating 
power, Christ is equal to Jehovah.” Were we to overlook the mistran¬ 
slation of this vcr.se’' in the English version, (which it is. almost 
impossible not to notice.) and to understand the passage as it stands 
in the othodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of 
all created things. But we should be in this case naturally inclined 
to ascertain whether Jesus was an efficient or an instrumental cause 
of those things ; since the preposition “by.” found in the verse, signifies 
either a principal agent of an action, or an instrument therein. We find 
Heb., i. 2, (as it stands in the English version), deciding the question 
beyond a doubt: “(God) hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 5on 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.” Eph., iii. 9 : “Who (God) created all things by Je.sus Christ.” 
Here all the worlds arc represented as made by Jesus as an instrument in 
the hands of God- It is hoped that after reflecting upon this decision, by 
the author of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “in creating power, Christ is equal to Jehovah”, and be of opinion 
that the world was made by the will of one being. Could not Jehovah, 
to whom the Editor ascribes omnipotence, create this world independently 
of another omnipotent being, equal to him “in creating power” ? If not. 


' [All things were done by him.] “All things were made by him and without him was 
not any thing made -that was made." Newoomo : who explains it of the creation of the 
visible material world by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on 
verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word eyevexo will not admit. FiVot'-ai occurs 
upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but never in the sense of 
create. It signifies in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come to, 
become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted. Chapter xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It has the 
latter sense. Matt., v. 18 : vi, 8 ; xxi, 42 ; xxvi, G. “All things in the Christian dispensation 
were done by Christ" i, e, hy his authority, and according to his direction : and in the 
ministry committed to his apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant. See John 
XV, 4. 5 : “Without mo ye can do nothing,'’ Compare versos, 7, 10, 16 ; John, xvii 8 Col, i, 
16,17 ; Cape, ibid, (Improved Version.) 
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the world must be, in this case, the joint production of Jehovah and 
Christ, as well as of the Haly Ghost, (whom the Editor here omits to 
notice,) and each of them must depend upon the others in creation, like 
joint managers of a concern. Can the Editor point out any set of men, or 
any nation professing a grosser polytheism than this ? The only differ¬ 
ence that he can shew between his notion and that of avowed polytheists, 
must consist only in respect of the increase or decrease of the supposed 
number of Creators -a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. 
I must now leave the subject to the sounj judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying, ‘‘With reference to Christ. 
Paul adds (1 Cor., x. 25, 26.) “Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat : For the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’’ He then 
concludes. “If this Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak of Jehovah the Father, 
the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to the Son as 
to the Father ; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah,’’—St. Paul here 
justifies the eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, referring to Psalm 
xxiv. 1. as his reason for such justification, without the most distant allu¬ 
sion to Jesus : I am, therefore, at a loss to discover the ground upon which 
the Editor founded his foregoing conclusion. For further illustration I 
quote the paraphrase by a most eminent personage on the above verses of 
Corinthians : ‘ Eat whatever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry 
or scruple, whether it had been offered to any idol or no. For the earth 
and all therein are the good creatures of the true God, given by him to 
men for their use.’’ —(Locke. Vol. viii.) If the Editor still insists, in defiance, 
of St. Paul’s reference, of common .sense, and of the above paraphrase, 
that in 1 Cor., x. 25, St. Paul alludes to Jesus, I should take upon myself 
to refer him to Hebrews, i. 2, (the Son) "whom he (God) hath appointed 
heir of all things" ; and to John, iii. 35, “The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand.*’ These I hope will convince him that 
all the power and possession of the Son, in heaven and on earth, are 
derived from the gift of t'le Father of the universe. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22 : “Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy ? Are we stronger than he ?’’ whence he infers that “the Lord 
then is capable of being provoked by the workship of idols equally with 
God,” Granting that St, Paul means Jesus : by the term “Lord,” and by 
the pronoun “he," in verse the 22nd. (a position which is unsupported by 
proof,) we still find nothing in the passage elevating Jesus to equality with 
his Father. The apostle may, according to the Editor’s interpretation, 
be supposed to have prohibited Christians from provoking Christ to 
jealousy, by partaking of the cup and table of devils, instead of those of 
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Christ, of which their Master required them to partake, as appears from 
the immediately preceding verse—“Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be partaker^ .if the Lord's table, and of 
the table of devils.'’ Is it not natural that Jesus, who enjoined the apost¬ 
les to observe the Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jealousy by his 
followers partaking both of his table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, 
without his thereby equalizing himself with God ? I find that the pro¬ 
phets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been jealous of 
the dishonor manifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed to 
ascribe to them equality with his Divine Majesty. 1 Kings, xix. 10 : “And 
he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts ; for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and thrown down thy 
altars,’’ &c. 

I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv, 8. and 
Eph., iv. 8, and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from the comparison 
of the one with the other, that my reader may perceive how 
violently prejudice can operate upon the human mind. He says 
(561) that ‘in verse 8th one is about to enter heaven as the 
king of glory ; who is called ‘Jehovah,’ mighty in battle.’’ In 

Eph., iv, “Jesus dsewhere styled the Lord of glory, ascends, having led 
captivity captive, which implies battle and victory,"^ Here also the son 
is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as Jehovah himself.” 
There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, xxiv. such phrases 
as “captivity captive” or “ascend on high” as found in Eph., iv. 8 ; nor 
arc there, in the whole Chapter iv. of Ephesians, the terms “king of 
glory.” or even “Lord of glory,” or “mighty in battle,” as we find stated 
in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a declaration of God’s 
sovereignty over the earth—proceeds to state the virtues that must belong 
to those who seek his presence and desire his blessing—and concludes 
with an exhortation to Jerusalem to receive him as the king of glory—the 
Lord of Hosts. But the subject of the above verse of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is Jesus, who ascended on high to give divine gifts to men, 
after be had descended first into the middle of the grave, as is evident from 
the immediately following verse : “Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended first Into the lower parts of the earth," and so on 
a descent which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the 8th of iv. Eph, 


* This term ‘‘to lead captivity captive” is not synonymous to ‘‘mighty in battle nor 
equivalent in application. For ono may bo mighty in battle without leading captives ; so one 
may lead captive by miraculous or artful means without being mighty in battle. 
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is an obvious reference to Psalm, Ixviii. 18. a fact which is acknowledged 
even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and many other Trinitarian writers: 
“Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive, thou hast 
received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them.’’ But the Editor omits here to compare the 
passage in Ephes, with the last mentioned Psalm, though both contain 
almost the same words that he dwells upon ; perhaps in consideration of 
the latter phrases of the Psalm being inconsistent with his object. “Thou 
hast received ^ifts for men that the Lord God might dwell among them" which 
clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly father. In 
further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 11 of 
Ephesians in Iiis paraphrase of tliis Epistle, (p. 477.) Note on verses 9. 10 : 
“St. Paul’s argumentation, in these two verses is skilfully adapted to 
the main design of his Epistle. The converted gentiles were attacked 
by the unconverted Jews, who were declared enemies to the thoughts 
of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate that objection of theirs, 
proves by the passage out of the Psalms, v. 8, that he must die and be 
buried. Besides the unbelieving Jews, several of them, that were 
converted to the Gospel, or at least professed to be so, attacked the 
gentile converts, on another ground, persuading them, that they could not 
be admitted to be the people of God under the kingdom of the Mc.ssiah, 
nor receive any advantage by him, unless they were circumcised and put 
themselves, wholly under the Jewish constitution. He had said a great 
deal, in the three first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but 
yet takes occasion here to offer them a new argument, by telling them, 
that Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was laid in his grave, was 
exalted to the right hand of God, above all the heavens, in the highest 
state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with the fulness 
of God, believers, who were all his members, might receive immediately 
from him, their head, a fulness of gifts and graces, upon no other terms but 
barely as they were his members.” 

After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, “O Jehovah, thou preservest 
man and beast,” with Col., i. 17, “By him (by Jesus) all things consist,” 
and with Hebrews, i. 3. "He upholds all things by the word of his power.” 
the Editor thus concludes, “The Son, then, is either equal to Jehovah in 
preserving power, or Jehovah himself.” In the first place, in some 
ancient manuscripts, instead of “by him all things consist,” there is the 
phrase "all things are united in him,” which ofeourse bears no compari¬ 
son with the above Psalm, “O Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.” 
In the second place, he may perceive from the context, that by 
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the term “all things,” the apostle could have meant only the 
things concerning the Christian dispensation : for we find, in 
the verse immediately following, Jesus is declared to be “the 
head of the body, the church,” and in the preceding verse,* “the things” arc 
enumerated as orders and ranks in the religion; .nJ the moral world, and 
not natural substances. In the third place, admitting even the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Editor, that all natural substances consist by Jesus, we 
cannot help yielding conviction to the repeated avowal of Jesus, 
manifesting that the support of all things, or the things of the new 
dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power vested in him 
by the Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to support 
them. John, xvii. 2: ‘ Thou hast given him" (the Son) "power over all 
flesh.” Ch. V. 30 : I can of mine ownself do nothing." &c . As to the 
term “all things ra vavta found in Heb , i. 3, just quoted by the Editor, 
it signifies also, all the things belonging to the Christian dispensation, 
as I observed before. But if the Editor again insists upon his mode of 
interpretation, as meaning all natural objects by that term, he, by referring 
to John, xiv. 24. “The word which ye hear is not mine hut the Father's' 
and Matt., xxviii. 18 "All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” 
must be convinced that the word of power, by which Jesus upholds or 
rules all things, is, in fact, belonging to the Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats 
(p. 561) Psalm, xlv. 6. as quoted in Heb . i. 8, "Phy throne, O dehovah, 

* “That the aposHo doos not hero intend tho creation of natural substances, is evident; 
for 1st, ho docs not say, that by him were created heaven and earth, but things in heaven and 
things on earth ; 2ndly, IIo does not, in descending into detail, specify things thomsolvs viz. 
celestial and terrestrial substances, but merely states of things, viz., thrones, dominions, &c. 
which are only ranks and orders of beings in the rational and moral world : 3rdly, It is plain, 
from comparing vur. 15 and ver. 18, that Christ is called the first-born of tho whole creation, 
because ho is tho first who was raised from tho doad to an immortal life ; 4thly, Tho creation of 
natural objects, tho heaven, the earth, and soa, and all things thoroin, when they are plainly 
and unequivocally mentioned, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to tho Father, both in tho 
011 Testamont and the Now. Honoo, it follows, that tho creation, which tho Apostle here 
ascribes to Christ, expresses that groat change which was introduced into tho moral world and 
particularly into tho relative situation of Jews and Gentiles, by tho dispensation of tho gospel. 
This is often called creation, or tho now creation, and is usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who 
was tho groat prophet and messenger of tho now covenant. See Eph., i. 10, ii, 10—15, iii. 9, 
iv, 24 ; Col., iii. 10 ; 2 Cor., v. 17. This groat change the apostle hero dosoribos under the 
symbol of a revolution, introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and orders of bcing.s, by 
whom, according to the Jewish demonology, borrowed from tho oriental philosophy, tho alTairs 
of states and individuals were superintended and governed. See Mr. Lindsey s Sequel, page 4(7, 
and Wetstein in loo,” Improved Version. 
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is forever and ever." My reader may observe, that to apply to Jesus 
the term "Jehovah." the peculiar name of God. the Editor perverts the 
verse in question by placing the word Jehovah instead of God, a 
term which is, in the Scriptures, commonly used, not only for the 
Creator, but for other superior existences. He at the same time, neglects 

entirely the original Psalm in Hebrew “Thy throne, O God.” 

and also the original Epistle to Hebrews, in Greek, fieos “The throne of 
thee. O God.” I now beg to ask the Editor to let me know 
his authority for this unaccountable change, I should for my own part, be 
indeed very sorry and ashamed of my opinions if I found myself compelled 
to make perversions of scriptural passages- and to set aside the suggestions 
of common sense, to support the doctrines that I may have been 
persuaded to profess. It is again worth observing, that the Editor quotes 
the above passage of Psalm, xlv., omitting entirely to notice my remarks 
on it in the Second Appeal. I am, therefore, induced to repeat them, 
in the hope that he may reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of 
argumentation- After stating that Moses was also called God in the 
Scriptures, I thus proceed : “On what principle, then, can any stress be 
laid in defence of the deity of the Son. in the prophetic expression 
quoted in Hebrews from Psalm xlv 6. Thy throne, O God. is for ever 
and ever’; especially when we find, in the very next verse, words that 
declare his subordinate nature. Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness, therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows" ? (p 138.) “But it deserves particularly 
to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense he 
is declared God, is, in the very same sense, described in verse 7, (God 
thy God,’) as having a God superior to him, and by whom he was appoint¬ 
ed to the office of Messiah.” (P.243.) 

In the third place, no scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm 
xlv, directly to Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharoah. as is evident from the context ; ‘My heart is inditing a 
good matter: I speak of the things which I have made touching 
the king: my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men ; grace is poured into thy lips: therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou lovest 
righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Kings’ daughters were 
among thy honourable women : upon thy right hand did stand the queen 
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in gold of Opliir. Hearken, O daughter and consider, and incline thine 
car ; forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house : so shall the 
king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thv ..;.,idien, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” If the application of the word “God" 
in an accommodated sense, entitle Jesus to deity, how much more 
properly should the direct application of the same word, "God” to 
Solomon,” according to the Editor, exalt him to a participation in the 
divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
I’salm, cii. 25—27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10—12,) “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens arc the works of thy hand. They 
.shall perish ; but thou remainest : and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail." The 
construction here admits of two interpretations ; one is that verses 10—12 
are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed to the Son by God, as supposed 
by the Editor : the other is, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm, cii. 25—27, after he has, in 
the preceding verse, introduced the name of God, as anointing the Son 
above his fellows to shew the continual duration of the honour bestowed 
on the Son, as flowing from the unchangeable and preserving power of 
the bestower of that honour. To ascertain wdiich of these two interpreta¬ 
tions the apostle had in view, let us now refer to the context. One’s 
exaltation above his fellows by another, on account of his merit, as stated 
in the preceding verse (9), is quite inconsistent with the immutable 
character mentioned in verses 10—12, and, therefore, these two opposite 
qualities can by no means be ascribed to the same being. Again, in the 
following verse, (13), the apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over 
angels, asks, ‘‘To which of the angels said he at any time. Sit on my right 
hand until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense di¬ 
ctates, that if such expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth,” &c. ; “As a vesture shalt thou fold them up 
and “Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the dignity 
of the Son, have added the words, “Sit on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool" ; which imply a much inferior nature to that attribu¬ 
ted in the preceding passage, and which, indeed, may be parallelled by other 
expressions found in Scripture, applied to mere human beings. Deut., 
8 
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the term “Jehovah.” the peculiar name of God. the Editor perverts the 
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in gold of Opliir. Hearken, O daughter and consider, and incline thine 
car ; forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house : so shall the 
king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy Lord, and worship thou 
him. Instead of thy fathers shall be tin ..i.adren, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” If the application of the word “God” 
in an accommodated sense, entitle Jesus to deity, how much more 
properly should the direct application of the same word, “God” to 
Solomon,” according to the Editor, exalt him to a participation in the 
divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
J’salm, cii. 25 -27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10—12,) “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hand. They 
sliall perish ; but tliou remainest : and they all shall wm.x old as doth a 
garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” The 
construction here admits of two interpretations : one is that verses 10—12 
are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed to the Son by God, as supposed 
by the Editor : the other is, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
invokes his Divine Majesty by ciuoting Psalm, cii. 25—27, after he has, in 
the preceding verse, introduced the name of God, as anointing the Son 
above his fellows to shew the continual duration of the honour bestowed 
on the Son, as flowing from the unchangeable and preserving power of 
the ’oestower of that honour. To ascertain which of these two interpreta¬ 
tions the apostle had in view, let us now refer to the context. One’s 
exaltation above his fellows by another, on account of his merit, as stated 
in the preceding verse (9), is quite inconsistent with the immutable 
character mentioned in verses 10—12, and, therefore, these two opposite 
qualities can by no means be ascribed to the same being. Again, in the 
following verse, (13), the apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over 
angels, asks, “To which of the angels said he at any time. Sit on my right 
hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense di¬ 
ctates, that if such expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth,” &c. ; “As a vesture shalt thou fold them up ; 
and “Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail, had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the dignity 
of the Son, have added the words, “Sit on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool” ; which imply a much inferior nature to that attribu¬ 
ted in the preceding passage, and which, indeed, may be parallelled by other 
expressions found in Scripture, applied to mere human beings. Deut., 
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xxxii. 10 : "He (Jehovah) kept him as the ar>plc of his eye.” Isaiah, xlix. 
16 : “Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands.'' Psalm, 
xlvii. 3 : ‘‘He (Jehovah) shall subdue the.people under us, and the nations 
under our feet.” In describing the superior courage and the strength of a 
man who is reported to have overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, 
endued with common sense, would, after stating the former fact, adduce 
the latter as an additional proof of courage and strength, as it is evident 
that to kill a dog is a feat by no means of so wonderful a nature as 
that of overcoming a lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45 : 
“If David then call him (the Messiah) Lord, how is he his son ?” which 
tells us that Jesus disproves the assertion of the Messiah being the son 
of David, on the ground that no father could consistently call his son 
“Lord,” much less could he apply to his son the term “My Lord ” Were 
we to admit the first interpretation, upheld by the Editor, and to consider 
the passage, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, <S:c., as a part of the address 
of Jehovah to Jesus, we must, in conformity to the argument used by Jesus 
himself, in Matt,, xxii. 45, relinquish the commonly-received doctrine, 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and actually admit his superiority to the 
Father of the universe, who, according to the Editor, addresses him as 
“Lord” in Heb., i. 10. Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the 
opinion that God the Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in the passage re¬ 
ferred to, or he must cease to consider him as the ‘‘Son of God.” 

“The Editor again uses the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads, 
“Thou, Jehovah, in the beginning,” &c.. instead of ‘Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning,” &c , without assigning any reason for his deviating from the 
English version, as well as the Hebrew and Greek originals. For in the 
original Hebrew there is no “ Jehovah” mentioned in Psalm, cii. 25, and, 
consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, which is a quotation of 
the same verse of the Psalm, the term xvpii cannot be supposed to be 
intended as a translation of the word Jehovah. So in the English version 
the verse stands thus, "Thou, Lord, in the beginning,” &c. I shall, however, 
feel obliged to the Rev. Editor, if he can point out to me any authority 
for his substitution of the word "Jehovah” for Lord, in the verse in 
question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in I Cor., 
XV. 24, as to the changeable nature of Christ, the Editor says, (p. 562) “His 
original throne as Jehovah God, is for ever and ever ; his mediatorial throne 
remains for a season, and the ceases. I have already noticed, in pages 
139 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and in the foregoing chapter of this 
work, that the term for ever, or similar terms, when used for a creature, or 
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a begotten son, signify, in scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My 
reader, therefore, by referring to those instances, will be convinced that 
neither Solomon, to whom Psalm, cii, 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to 
whom the apostle applies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an accom¬ 
modated sense, can be supposed to be endued with a throne or kingdom 
that never will cease ;—a question which St. Paul decides in the most 
plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24. 25 ; “Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when 
he shall have laid down all rule and authority and power. For he must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.’’ (Verse 28 :) “And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also/ii?n.se/f be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
Here the apostle declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver up his kingdom 
to God the Father, and not to God composed (as the Editor maintains) of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and that the Son himself, 
unlimited to any particular capacity, whether mediatorial, human, or 
divine, shall be subject to the Father, that God alone may be all in all. 
Is there in this passage, or in any other part of the Scriptures, any 
authority for saying that the Son’s mediatorial throne alone shall be 
delivered up to the Father ? On the contrary, neither he nor any one, 
can in a mediatorial capacity e.Kcrcise a kingdom ; but Jesus, as the king 
of our faith, tlic anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows has a 
kingdom and throne, and that kingdom only can he deliver up in the end 
of the world, that God may be all in all. Besides the above verse (28) 
asserts, that he, as the Son, the highest title that Jesus is honoured with, 
w ill b e subject to him who has exalted him above all creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can ever venture to pronounce 
such an opinion as that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity 
whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some orthodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of Jesus 
from the circumstance of the term “shepherd” being applied to God, in 
Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to Jesus, in John, x. 16, I pointed out (p. 249 of the 
Second Appeal), that the same term “shepherd” is used for Moses, (in 
Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, “With the shepherd of his flock”), and for the leaders 
of Israel. (Jer., xxiii., 4, “I will set up shepherds over them”), yet that 
none of those persons is supposed to have been united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of my above 
assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against me by means of 
one or two strange questions. One is, (p. 562), “But did he” (the author) 
“never read of a chief shepherd, who, when he shall appear, will give 
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the under-shepherds a crown o£ glory ?” The other is, “But was our 
author ignorant that David was also one of Christ's fold, and Moses, and 
Abraham ?’’ In answer to which, I must confess that I am ignorant of 
David, Moses, and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold ; and although 
Jesus is styled “a chief shepherd'’, yet such avowal of his superiority above 
other messengers of the Deity neither places him on a level with Jehovah, 
nor does it prove his unity with the Most High God. Can a chief among 
the generals of a king be ever supposed equal to, or identified with, the 
king, his employer ? With respect to the argument founded on referring 
to Jesus Christ; Esek, xxxiv- 23, “I will set one shepherd.even my servant 
David,” f observed in my Second Appeal (p. 249), that even in this case, 
"they must still attribute his shepherdsbip over his flock to divine 
commission, and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the 
employer, and the Messiah his servant,” to which the Editor makes reply, 
“We must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Father and 
the Messiah whom he sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxares 
and Cyrus, employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and Titus, 
between George the Third and his son, now George the Fourth.” In this 
passage, it must be confessed that we have something like a clear definition 
or exposition of the nature of the Trinity, in which the Editor professes 
his belief ;—that is. he conceives the God-head to constirute a genus like 
angel, man, fowl, fish, &c., God the Son being of the same nature with 
(rod the Father, just as the man George the Third is of the same nature 
with the man George the Fourth, though of a separate will, inclination, 
and passion, and distinct existence—a conception which is certainly 
compatible with an idea of unity of nature between (he Father and the 
Son, but which is entirely inconsistent with that of co-evality between 
them ; and implies, that, as the difference of existence, &c., between man 
and man, is the origin of the plurality of mankind, so the difference of 
existence, &c., between God and God, must cause plurality in the Godhead. 
Can there be any polytheistical creed more clear and more gross than 
this ? Yet the Editor will take it amiss if charged with Polytheism. It 
is worth observing, that the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity 
of the Messiah with God by means of the above passage, “I will set one 
shepherd over them, even my servant David," can at most but prove unity 
between the Messiah and God’s servant David. 

In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “he had adduced 
many other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah.” 1 wonder at 
this assertion. 1 find hitherto only two places in which he applies the 
word Jehovah to Jesus, "Thy throne, O God !” Ac., “And thou, Lord, 
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in the beginning” &c. The Editor takes upon himself to use tlie term 
Jehovah instead of “God” in the former, and instead of “Lord” in the 
latter instance, as before noticed, and now he gives out liis own perversion 
of those texts as authority ! 

Mr. Jones having attempted to de.lu^v lue deity of Jesus by a 
comparison of Ephes., iv. 18. with I’salm, ixviii. 18, “Thou hast ascended 
on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast received gifts of men ; 
yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.”— 

I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, “from a view of the whole 
verse, the sense must, according to this mode of reasoning, be as follows ;— 
The person who ascended on high, and who received gifts for men. that 
the Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God,—an interpreta¬ 
tion, which, as implying that the Lord God ascended, and received gifts 
from a being of course superior to himself, in order that he might dwell 
among men, is equally absurd and un.scriptural.” The Editor entirely 
(miils to notice the foregoing observation, and only refers to the conte.xt, 
inferring thence that different )icrsons of the Godhead arc aftdressed in 
the course of the Psalm. fP. 564). “The Psalm,” he observes, (Lxviii.) 
“commences with an address to God in the third person. At verse 7th 
he is addressed in the second person : the second person is retained till 
verse 11th, ;r.id is resumed again in this, the 18th verse. If one person 
be not addressed from the beginning, therefore, it is certain that he who 
ascended on higli, identified by Paul as Christ, is God, who went forth 
before the pec'ple through the wilderness.” How is it possible, that the 
Editor, ;i diligent student of the Bible for thirty or forty years, should not 
know th.it, in addressing God, the third person and also the second are 
constantly used in immediate sequence, and that this variation is considered 
;i rhetorical trope in Hebrew and Arabic, as well as in almost all the 

Asiatic language.s, from being supposed to convey notions of the 

omnipresence and pervading influence of the Deity ? To prove this 

assertion, 1 could quote a great many instancesf even from the 

single book of Psalms, such as Psalm, iii. 3—5, &c. and in a single ch. 2 
Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, in which God is addressed both in the second and 
third persons : but as the Editor might perhaps, allege in those cases, 
though in defiance both of the idiom of the Hebrew and of common 
sense, that in all these instances David in spirit meant the first and the 
second persons of the Godhead by the variety of persons, 1 shall quote 
the translation of some lines of the Qoran, by Sale, and of a Jowi.sh prayer, 
in which the same variety of persons is used, and where it cannot be 
imagined that different persens of the Godhead arc meant to be therein 
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addressed. Alqoran, eh. I : “Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do <vc worship, 
and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious : not of those against whom 
thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.” Can Mohammad here be 
supposed to have alluded in spirit to the first and second persons of God, 
or has he not rather used those phrases according to the common practice 
of the language ? The following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, 
written in Hebrew, and translated into English.’" "Sabhath morning service. 
'Therefore, all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him ; they 
.shall ascribe praise, honour, and glory, unto the King who hath formed 
all things ; and who, tlirough his holiness, causeth his people Israel inherit 
rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name. O Lord our God ! shall be 
sanctified.” "Morning service, ‘His words also arc living, permanent, 
faitliful, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; as well those which 
he hath .^H)kcn concerning our ancestors, as those concerning u.s, our 
children, our generations, and the generations of the seed of Israel, thy 
servants, both the first and the last.’" A thousand similar instances might 
be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further rem.arkable that the same change of person 
is acUiptcd when God is represented as speaking of himself. Alqoran, ii. 5 : 
‘Set not up, therefore, any cc|ual.s unto God against your own knowledge. 
If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation, which ire have sent down unp' 
our servant, produce a chapter like unto it, and c;dl upon your witnes.ses 
besides God, if ye say truth.” Moreover we find in the Jewish Scriptures, 
that in speaking of a third party both the second and the third personal 
pronouns ars sometimes used. Hosea, ii. 15 17 ; “And I will give her her 
vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope ; and she 
shall sing there as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came 
up out of the land of Egypt,” “And it shall be at that day, saith the Lord, 
that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baalim.” “For I will 
take away the names of Baalim out of her month, and they .shall no more 
be remembered by their name,” Ver. 19 ; ‘‘And I will btTtroth thee unto 
me for ever ; yea, I will betroth thee unto me on righteousness, and in 
judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies.” The public may now 
judge what weight the argument of the Editor ought to carry with it, and 

* Compiled Ly Ibo Rov. Solomon Ilirseia'.ll, tnin.slatcd by M'ssrs Justins, Barnet, and 
Joseph, .and printed in London by K, Justins, 1803, 
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whether I adduced only a “Jewish dream” in applying verse 18 origiimlly 
to Moses, or whether the Editor rather has not founded his position 
on the ground of mere imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, nothing 
can appear more strange than an attempt to J ,.uce the deity of Jesus 
from an address by David to the omnipresent God, couched in 
both the second and third persons. I will, moreover, confidently 
appeal to the context, to satisfy any unprejudiced person that the 
Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Moses alone in view. The Psalm, it will 
he recollected, was written on the specific occasion of the removal 
of the ark, which was done according to the instructions delivered to 
Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David accordingly recapitulates in the 
preceding verses of the Psalm, the wonderful mercies of God in delivering, 
Israel from the I'igyptians, and leading them towards the promised land. 
In verses 15—17, Sinai is thus mentioned; “The hill of God is as the hill 
of Bashan ; an high hill, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye higli hills ? 
This is the hill which God dcsircth to dwell in ; yea, the Lord will dwell 
in it for ever. The chariots of God are tw'enty thousand, even thousands 
of angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place." In 
verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy place, he 
goes on, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : 
thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them —the very reason to wdiich, in the book of 
Exodus, the construction of the ark, whose removal was taking place, is 
assigned. From this it appears evident, that the gifts alluded to were 
those granted on Mount Sinai ; and the only question that remains is. Who 
was it that received those gifts for men ? I leave thi.s to be answered by 
the candid reader. There are, besides, many other passages in the writings 
of the Psalmist, where David, after addressed the Supreme Father 
of the universe, abruptly addresses himself to creatures, such as in Psalms, 
Ixviii. 28 ; iv. 1.2; ix. 5, 6.10, 11 ; Ixvi. 15, 16; xci. 13,14. There is 
nothing, therefore, unusual or strange in applying the verse in question, 
though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative application of the term God to Jesus, and to 
other superior creatures, from the authority of the Saviour himself, I 
quoted (Second Appeal, P. 138) John, x. 34, “Is it not written in your law 
I said, Ye are Gods ?” With a vl ; w to invalidate this argument, the Editor 
puts three questions (p, 564). T ; first is, “What creatures of a superior 
nature arc here termed Gods ? Those that die like men.” To this I answer 
Yes ; the term “God” is here applied to those chiefs of Israel wlio were 
men, and who consequently died like men ; and from the very circumstance 
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of their having had the appearance of man, and having been endowed with 
human feelings, as well as their having been, like men, liable to death, we 
arc under the necessity of inferring that the application of the term “God” 
to them is figurative, and that it is by no means real, though wc find them 
exalted by the terms, “the sons of the Most High” (Psalm Ixxxii. 6*), “the 
first-born of God” (Exodus iv. 22) ; the '‘peculiar people of God, above all 
nations” (xix. 5) the “kingdom of priests, an holy nation (ver. 6) ; and even 
by the most glorifying title of “Gods” (Psalm, Ixxxii. 6). Upon the .same 
ground and the same principle, wc must consider (if not biassed by prejudice 
the use of the word “God,” and “the Son of God,” for Jesus, to be figura¬ 
tive, as he him.self explained (John, x. 34) for although Jesus was honoured 
with abundantly high titles, yet he was in the appearance of man, and 
possessed of human feelings, and liable to death, like those chiefs of 
Israel, as is evident from the following as well as many other facts 
recorded in the Scriptures : “She brought forth her first-born son” (Jesus), 
Luke ii. 7.) “And when eight days were accomplished for circumcising 
of the. child, his name was called Jesus.” (Ver. 21). ‘‘And the child 
greii’, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and, the grace of 
God was upon him.'' (Ver. 40 ) “VJhcn he was twelve years old ") Ver. 42). 
“And was subject unto them” (his parents. ) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature." (Ver. 52) ‘The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking" 6tc. (Matt- xi. 19). “And when he looked round about on them 
with anger, being grieved “(Mark iii. 5 ) “Jesus, therefore, being weary with 
his journey.’’ (John iv. 6). “Now is my .sou/ troubled." (xii. 27 ) ‘‘And began 
to wa.sh his disciples’ feet.” (xiii. 5.) “He was troubled in spirit." (Ver. 21) 
“And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly." (Luke xxii. 44\ “And 
(Jesus) saith unto them, 3]y soul is exceedingly sorrowful unto death." (Mark 
xiv. 34). "Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost." (Matt, xxvii. 50) “And became obedient unto death even the death of 
the cross.” (Philip ii. 8). Ought not the consideration of the foregoing 
circumstances relating to Jesus Christ to have prevented the Editor from 
inquiring, “What creatures of a superior nature arc here termed Gods ? 
Those (Israelites) that die like men ?” For if the circumstance of being 
men, and dying like men must preclude the chiefs of Israel from being sup¬ 
posed to be creatures of a superior nature, notwithstanding they are called 
Gods, the highest of all the honorary terms with which any being can be 

In the origiiinl li'jbrow, the word signifying Hons. is found, instead of nS’' 

or children, as found in the English version. 
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exalted ; how can the same argument fail of proving the common humanity 
of Jc»us, who was, like them, in the shape of a man, and died as a man ? 
If the Editor say, that Jesus, though he died like man, yet was raised again 
from the dead, I shall remind him, that Enoch, one of the sons of men, and 
Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other men ;* that 
the dead, who happened to touch the body of Elisha, revived and stood 
up and. that a dead boy was also raised by him :t- and then ask the 
Editor, are not these circumstances more wonderful than Christ’s being 
raised after death ? Is not the fact of Elijah’s not having died at all, 
more conclusive evidence of a superior nature, according to the mode of 
reasoning employed by the Editor, than the resurrection of Christ after his 
death on the cross ? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the generally-adopted 
argument, that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature 
of God and the nature of man ; the former, because he is termed 
God in scripture, and the latter, because he was in the shape of man ; 
I would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging 
that Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ?—a question which, 
indeed. I took upon myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, 
fp. 211,) but which he has avoided to answer. Are not Moses and 
the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner Gods,§ as well as men ?11 Did 
not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and commanding 
wind and water, H as well as the sun and moon ? ** Did not some of them 
talk of themselves in a manner suitable to the nature of God alone ?*** 
Are we, from these circumstances, to represent them as possessing a 
two-fold nature, divine and human ? If not, let us give up such an unscrip- 
tural and irrational idea, as attributing to Jesus, or to any human being, 
a double nature of God and man, and restrain ourselves from bringing 
Christianity to a level with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it 
not a general rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the 
passages of scripture, and to render them consistent with reason, that 
when terms, phrases, or circumstances, which arc applicable to God alone, 
arc found ascribed to a created being, either man or angel, these arc to be 
interpreted in an inferior sense ? Were we to deviate from this general 
rule and take these terms to be real, Judaism and Christianity would be 


* 2 Kings ii. 11. j 2 Kings xiii. 21. X 2 Kings iv. 31, 35. § Exod., vii, 1. || Dout., xxxiii. 1 ; 

Ezok., xxxiv. 31. II 1 Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45 ; and 2 Kings, ii. 22. ** Joshua, x. 12, 13, 

•** xxvii. I., xxxii. I, 
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but systems of Polytheism, and unworthy of adoption by rational beings. 
Such an attempt as to shew that Moses and the chiefs of Israel having 
been types and shadows of Jesus, are called gods, is totally inadmissible ; 
for we find no authority in the Scriptures for such an assertion : moreover 
had there been any authority declaring Moses and others to have been 
types of Jesus, it could not depreciate the honour which scripture confers 
upon them, by the application of the terms “gods” and ‘sons of God’’ to 
them, any more than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in 
consequence of his having been of the seed of Abraham* and house of 
David, as well as the rod of the stem of Jesse,! could lower the dignity of 
the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or of David, above 
Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the material 
body of Christ, and immortality and divinity to bis spirit, is equally applica¬ 
ble to those Israelites that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, "To whose nature is their’s 
(Israel’s) superior ? only to that of the brutes !” In answer to which 
I refer the Editor to the passages already cited, to wit, Psalm, Ixxxii. 
6, Exod.. iv. 22, xix. 5, 6, as well as to Exod., xxv. 8. “God was dwelling 
among them Deut. vii. 6, “That he has chosen them from all 
the nations," x. 15, “He loved them, he chose them only xiv. 1, 
“They are the sons of God;” and to numerous passages of a similar 
description, whence the Editor may judge whether Israel was superior to 
the brutes only, or to the rest of mankind. The third question is, “Jf other 
gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, whose 
throne is forever ?” My answer must be in the negative, because Jehovah 
is not a man-god that shall die ; but he, as the God of all gods, and the 
Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of those who are 
figuratively called gods, while he himself is immutable. Deut, x. 17: 
Jehovah your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords.’’ John, xx. 17: “To 
my God and your God.’’ Psalm, xlv. 7; “God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee.”—Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 34. In ver. 33, the 
Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to stone Jesus, that he 
made himself equal to God, by-t calling himself the Son of God, as they 
supposed, in a real sense, which was, according to their law, blasphemy ; 
Jesus, therefore, pointed out to them, in ver. 34, that even the term ‘ god’ 

* Genests, xxii. 18. f Isaiah, xi. 1. t As is evident from the reply of Jesus, (ver. 36,) 
“I'hou blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of God, 
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is found figuratively applied to the chiefs of Israel, in scripture, without 
meaning to imply thereby, their equality with God ; in ver, 35, he reminds 
them of their applying, according to the Scriptures, the same divine term 
to those chiefs ; and lastly, he shews their .i^onsistency in calling their 
chiefs gods, and, at the same time, rejecting Christ's declaration of his 
being the son of God, in the same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” 
and “sent” by God. Is not this argument, used by Jesus, an evident 
disavowal of his own deity, and manifestation of his having called himself 
“the Son of God,” only in a metaphorical sense ? I am sorry to observe, 
that the Editor seems to have bestowed little or no reflection upon these 
texts. 

In answer'to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians to 
prove the deity of Jesus from I Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tempted,’’ the Editor quotes first, an observation of my 
own, to wit, “How far cannot prejudice carry away men of sense ! Are we 
not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be tempted both by men and Satan ? 
Can the liability to temptation, common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and 
all mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity and unity of those 
respective subjects of temptation ?” He then declares, that I was not 
correct in the statement of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, 
and denies any one’s “having attempted to prove the deity of Christ 
merely from his being tempted.” To shew the accuracy of my state¬ 
ment, however, I beg to refer the Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on 
the nature of Christ. The Editor lastly asserts, that “it is the apostle’s 
declaring that Christ was he who was tempted in the wilderness, and 
hence, the Most High God, described by the Psalmist as tempted, 
which is here adduced.” But I do not find in the verse in question, nor in 
any preceding or following verse, "the apostle s declaring that Christ 
was he who was tempted by Israel in the wilderness. If the Editor has 
met with such a declaration elsewhere, he should first point it out, and 
then build his argument upon it. But unless he first shew, that being 
tempted by the devil, and being tempted by Israel, mean the same thing, 
I cannot admit any relation between the declaration of the apostles and 
that of the Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx, I, “The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my 
right hand, till 1 make thine enemies thy footstool,” I observed, in my 
Second Appeal, (p. 223,) that “this passage is simply applied, to the Messiah 
manifesting, that the victory gained by him over his enemies, was entirely 
owing to the influence of God !” To this the Editor replies, After the 
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Son had humbled himself, so as to assume our nature and be appointed to 
the combat, it was not to be expected that the Father would forsake him. 
But that Jesus had no might of his own which our author would fain prove, 
is not a fact.” Is it not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor 
considers the immutable, almighty God should be supposed by him again to 
have humbled himself, and to have been appointed by another to a combat, 
in which that other assisted him to obtain success? Are not these two 
ideas quite incompatible with each other ? If such positive disavowal of his 
own power, by Jesus himself, as “i can of mine own self, do nothing,” “All 
that the Father giveth shall come to me,” has failed to convince the Editor 
tliat Jesus had no power of his own, no argument of mine, or of any other 
human being, can be expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afterwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of Jesus 
by quoting Isaiah, Ixiii. 5 : “Mine own arm brought salvation unto me,” 
and Rev., i, 8 : “f am Alpha and Omega ; the beginning and the end, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.’ 
Supposing these two last-mentioned passages to be actually astribed to 
Jesus, conveying a manifestation of his own omnipotence, v/ould they not 
be esteemed as directly contradictory to his positive disavowal of omnipo¬ 
tence, found in the foregoing, and in hundreds of other pas.sages ? How 
then, are we to reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author 
of true religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts 
it on another ? But, in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question 
to any such dilemma ; for the passage quoted from Isaiah (Ixiii. 5) has 
no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or Joshua. Whence and under 
what plea, the Editor and others apply this passage to Christ I am quite 
at a loss to know. The prophet here speaks of the destruction of Edom and 
Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity towards Israel. These 
Places were inhabited by the sons of Esau, fthe brother of Jacob,) who was 
also called Edom. Gen, xxv. 30 : '‘And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with the same red pottage, for I am faint ; therefore was his name 
called Edom.” So Jeremiah prophesies the destruction of Edom and 
Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8) ; “Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts , 
Is wisdom no more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the prudent ? 
Is their wisdom vanished ? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants 
of Dedan ; for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time that 
I will visit him.” Ver 13 : “For I have sworn by myself, saith the Lord, 
that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, and a curse ; 
and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes.” And also the whole 
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of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter of Edom by the wrath of 
God. I quote here, only one or two verses (8, 9) ; 'Shall I not in that 
day, saith the Lord, even destroy the wise men out of Edom, and 
understanding out of the mount of Esau ? And thy mighty men, O 
Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that every one of the mount of 
Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Ver, II ; ‘‘In the day that thou 
stoodest on the other side : in the day that the strangers carried away 
captive his forces, and foreigners entered into his. gate and cast lots upon 
Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them.” What expression docs 
Isaiah make use of in chap Ixiii, that the passage can be interpreted as 
speaking the language of Jesus ? Nothing of the kind that 1 can perceive. 
It contains rather such denunciations as are considered totally inconsistent 
with the office and character of the meek and lowly Jesus, the messenger 
of peace on earth, and good-will in heaven towards men. Can the 
following expres.sions, ' I will tread them in my anger,” “Their blood 
shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3J, be ascribed to Jesus, who so far from 
treading down the inhabitants of Edom and Bozrah, or of any other land, 
and sprinkling their blood upon his garment, came to reconcile them to 
God, and laboured in behalf of them, and of all men ; even suffering his 
own blood to be shed, rather than refrain from teaching them the way 
of salvation ? What particular connexion had Jesus with the destruction 
of the sons of the children of Edom, to justify the Editor in referring 
chap. Ixiii. to the Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is 
used by Isaiah in that chapter referring to God ; for in the poetical 
language of the prophets, similar expressions are abundantly ascribed 
to the Most High in an allegorical sense. Isaiah, lix, 15—17 : “And the 
Lord saw it. and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he 
saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor : 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness it 
sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and an 
helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of vengeance 
for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak.” Dan., vii. 9 : “I beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit, whose 
garment was white as snow." 

As to Rev., i 8, let us refer to the contexts, commencing with 
verse 4. In this, John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says, 
"Grace be unto you, and peace from him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ 
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as a “faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” adding, "Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him : and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen.” Having 
thus stated what Christ had done, and. is to do, John reverts to the 
declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced : ‘‘I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord : 
which is. and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” All 
this appears so very plain ; the eternal attributes of the Almighty, in 
verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the character and office 
of Christ in verses 5—7 ; the identity of the definition of God in ver. 4, 
with that in ver. 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible 
for any one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that 
which precedes it, and how far it was from John’s intention to declare 
the Almighty and his faithful witness, to be one. Moreover, we find the 
term “Almighty” in the book of Revelation mentioned seven times, 
besides in verse 8. and referring always to God; at the same time, 
notwithstanding the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout 
the whole book, neither the term “Almighty,’’ nor the designation “who 
is. and who was, and who is to come,” equivalent to the term “Jehovah,” 
is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid reader judge for 
himself. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, 
(p. 565,) quoting Psalm, Ixxviii. 13, “He divided the sea, and caused them 
to pass through, and made the waters to stand in a heap,” &c. Whence 
he concludes that the Son was with Israel in the wilderness as their 
God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, situated either in the 
wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited understanding is unable 
to discover. As I have already noticed the argument adduced by the 
Editor respecting angels, in the beginning of this chapter, I will not renew 
the subject but beg my reader’s attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xcv. 6, 7 ‘‘For Jehovah is a great God 
and a great King above all gods. O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker ; for he is our God, and we are 
the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand and justifies the 
application of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground that, in John. i. 3 
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Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the Maker of all things. 

I wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage as being applicable to Jesus, 
on such a basis; for should this reason be admitted as well-founded, all the 
passages of the Old Testament, in which Ji liovah is mentioned, would 
be interpreted as referring to Jesus without selection. As I noticed this 
verse of John, i- 3, and one or two similar verses in p. 82,1 will not recur 
to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12, (Pages 77, 78,J “Blessed are all 
they who trust in him," I will abstain from reiterating the same subject, 
though I find the Editor repeating his arguments here in his usual 
manner. 

To my great surprise I obscrv e that the Editor again quotes John, 
X. 30, “I and my Father arc one," to shew that God and Jesus, though they 
arc two beings, yet arc one, without any attention to all the illustrations I 
adduced to explain this passage in the Second Appeal (pp. 132, 133.) 
I will, however, elucidate this passage still more fully in its proper place. 
I thank the Rev. Editor for quoting such passages as Psalm, Ixxxi. 9, 10, 
and Ixxxii . 18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred 
books, decidedly prove the unity of the^Supreme Being, and that no other 
being, except him, is worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of the quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites 
Heb., iii. 3, 4 : ‘‘For this man was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses, in as much as he who hath budded the house is worthy of more 
honor than the house. For every house is built by some man ; but he 
who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that it was 
Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from the phrase 
“all things" in the verse in question. I will not prolong the discussion 
by pointing out the errors appearing in the English version. I only 
repeat verse 6, explaining what the apostle meant by the house of Christ, 
which the Editor omitted to mention ; to wit, But Christ as a son over 
his own house, whose house are we." Hence it is evident, that the house 
which Christ built by the will of the Father is the Christian church ; and 
that God, the Father of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the 
author of all things whatsoever. 



Section II 
The Prophets 

In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with 
Proverbs; saying, ‘‘If in this book Christ be represented under the 
character of wisdom, as divines have thought, and as seems implied in 
Christ’s saying, Matt., xi, 19, ‘But wisdom is justified of her "children" ; 
and Luke, xi. 49, ‘Therefore said the wisdom of God, I will send them 
prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal deity of the Son.’’ 
He then quotes Prov , viii. 1. 22, 27, 30 ; "Doth not wisdom cry ?—-’The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old— 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there.—I was by him, as one brought 
up with him.’’ I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.’ ’’ 
It is indeed, astonishing to me how the strong prejudice of other learned 
divines, as well as of the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
has prevented them from perceiving that the identification attempted to 
be thus deduced by them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, 
instead of proving the “eternal deity” of Jesus, or his self-existence, 
would go to destroy his distinct existence altogether ; for Christians of all 
denominations agree that wisdom, understanding, and all other attributes of 
God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession of the almighty 
power, without either or any of them having been endowed with a 
separate existence ; and were we to attribute to each of the proper¬ 
ties of God self-existence, we must necessarily admit that there are besides 
God numerous beings (his attributes.) which possess, like God himself, 
eternal existence—a doctrine which would amount to gross Polytheism. 
But the expression, ‘‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way,” 
(ver. 22, quoted by the Editor,) proves that the wisdom there alluded to 
was considered as in possession of Jehovah, just as his other attributes are. 
If Jesus, then, be meant here by wisdom, he must, so far from being 
esteemed as Jehovah himself, be supposed to have been possessed by Jehovah 
as an attribute. If this doctrine be admitted as orthodox, how then are 
the primitive Christians to be justified in condemning Sabellius on account 
of his maintaining the same doctine ? We find that, consistently with the 
same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs directs us to 

ITON' in tbe original Hebrevr does not signify "brought up.” It means 
“steaded", stabled, or established, as qualities with subslancos. See Parkhutst’s Hebrew 
Lexicon. 
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call wisdom a sister, and understanding kinswoman (vii. 4.) instead of 
bestowing on her such epithets as, Jehovah, the everlasting God, that are 
insisted upon by the Editor as properly applied to Jesus. In fact, the book 
of Proverbs meant only to urge, in the usual poe-lcal styie of expression 
the necessity of adhering to wisdom, both in religious and social life' 
strengthening the exhortation by pointing out that all the works of God arc 
founded upon wisdom. If such poetical personifications as are found in the 
Prophets, as well as in profane Asiatic works in common circulation, were 
to be noticed, a separate voluminous work w.iuld, I am afraid, fail to con¬ 
tain them. And if the abstract attributes of God, such as wisdom, mercy, 
truth, benevolence, &c., are to be esteemed as separate deities, on account 
of their being sometimes personified, and declared eternal and associating 
with God, this mode of literal interpretation would, 1 admit, be so far 
advantageous to the cause of the Editor as re.'^pects the refutation 
of the doctrine of the unity of God, but would not be precisely favourable 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it would certainly extend the number 
of personified deities much beyond three. Take, for example, the following 
passages, which personify the attributes of God, and ascribe to them 
eternity, and association with God. Psalm, exxx. 7 : "With the Lord there 
is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and 
truth arc met together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other." 
Numbers, xvi. 45 : "There is wrath gone out from the Lord.” Here we have 
mercy, redemption, truth, and wrath, all spoken of as separate existences. 
Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead ? As 
abstract qualities are often represented in the Scriptures, and in Asiatic 
writings generally, as persons and agents, to render ideas familiar to the 
understanding, so real existences are intended sometimes under the 
appellation of abstract qualities, for the sake of energy of expression. In 
I John iv. 8- God is declared to be mere Lore. John, i. I. Jesus is called 
word, or revelation. I Cor., i. 24,30, Christ is represented as power and 
wisdom, &c. 2 Cor., v. 21, true Christians are declared to be wisdom in 
Christ ; and Israel is said to be an astonishment in Deut., xxviii. 37, and 
curse in Zech viii. 13 ; Abraham to be blessing in Gen., xii 2 ; and Jehovah is 
declared to be glory in Zech., ii. 5. But every unprejudiced mind is convinced 
that these allegorical terms neither can alter the fact, nor can they 
change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence of his 
attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted 
by the Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other passages 
jn which the word Wisdojp is to be found, the sense neither requires 
10 
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nor even admits, of our understanding Jesus to be meant under that 
appellation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision of 
God ; he then comments, "As this glorious vision, wherein the Prophet 
received his commission, represented either the Father or the Son, we 
might have expected that it should be the Son, who had undertaken to 
redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, "These things 
said Isaiah, when he saw glory and spoke of him," and considers these 
words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it was the Son who was 
seen by the Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. We 
find in the vcr.se a personal pronoun used three times. The first, “he,” in 
the phrase "when he saw,” though understood in the Greek verb ; the 
second, “his,” connected with the word “glory and the third, "of him’’ 
after the verb “spoke thus—"when he saw his glory and spoke of him.'' 
The first pronoun, “he,” of course refers to Isaiah, mentioned just before it. 
The second and the third, “his” and "of him,” can have no reference to 
Isaiah, for the words “when Isaiah saw Isaiah’s glory, and spoke of Isaiah’" 
could bear no sense whatever. These two last pronouns must, therefore, 
have reference to some pronoun or noun to be found in the immediately 
preceding part of the passage. We accordingly find, from the preceding 
verse, 40, that these pronouns refer to Jehovah, the God of hosts, 
mentioned twice in verse 38, whose glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf 
he spoke, without mention of the Son being once made between verses 38 
and 41. The passage thus stands, ( ver. 38, ) He (Isaiah) spoke, "Lord., who 
hath believed our report ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed ?” 39, "Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said 
again,” 40, "He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart41, 
“These things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him." Isaiah 
must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact 
which neither party can dispute ; and, as it is evident from the preceding 
verse, 40, and from Isaiah vi. 10, that he i-poke of God, who blinded 
the eyes of the Jews and hardened their hearts it necessarily follows, that 
he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by Isaiah. For further 
illustration of God’s being often declared to have blinded their eyes and 
hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8 : ‘‘What then ? Israel hath 
not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded. (According as it is written, God hath given 
them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not see and ears that they 
should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 : "O Lord, why hast thou 
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made us to err from thy ways, and hardened our heart from thy fear ? 
Return, for thy servants’ sake, the tribe of thy inheritance.” From verse 38 
to 41, as already observed, there is not a single noun or a pronoun that can 
have allusion to Jesus. But we find, in vc ■ 42, the pronoun‘ him,” 

implying the Son as absolutely required by the sense, in reference to verse 
37, and in consistence with verse 44, in which the name of Jesus is found 
mentioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as well as in Isaiah, one 
of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
“Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him” were 
admitted to bear reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, 
that the two last-mentioned pronouns, in verse 41, “When he saw his 
glory and spake of him” arc applied to Jesus, the passage in the evangelist 
would be, imthat case, more correctly explained by referring to John, viii 
56, "Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” which cannot be 
understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipation ; whereas the glory 
seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
command given to the prophet on that occasion, as I observed in the 
Second Appeal (p. 244.) With a view to invalidate this interpretation, the 
Editor inquires, (p. 569,) “what has Abraham’s day to do with Isaiah’s 
vision ?”. In answer to which I must allow, that Abraham’s day had 
nothing to do with Isaiah’s vision, except that as Abraham saw the day of 
Christ (properly speaking the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, 
and not through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another 
prophet of God, must have seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at 
all ) through the same prophetic anticipation, and must have spoken 
of Christ’s commission (if he had spoken of him at all) through the 
same prophetic power : the reference, therefore, is one which goes to 
prove, that whenever the prophets, such as Abraham. Isaiah, or 
any other prophets, are declared to have seen or spoken of future events, 
they must have seen or spoken of them through the prophetic power vested 
in them by God. I never attempted to prove, that the words ‘ day,” and 
“glory” are synonymous, nor did I declare that Isaiah saw the day of Christ, 
that the Editor should have occasion to advance that “it is not the day of 
Christ which the Evangelist describes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory.” 
However, I cannot help being of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular 
occasions, as “He saw the day of the king Messiah,” or “He saw the glory 
of the king Messiah,” the words “day” and “glory” amount almost to the 
same thing. My limited understanding cannot, like the Editor’s, discover 
how '‘Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s glory, even when it 
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was said, ‘he hath blinded their eyes,’ ” &c., for I find the Jews were from 
time to time charged, by several of the prophets, with disobedience, and 
with having been blinded and hardened. Deut., xxviii. 28 : ‘‘The Lord 
shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart.” 
xxix. 4 ; ‘‘The Lord hath not given you an heart to perceive, and eyes 
to see , and cars to hear, unto this day.” I Kings, xviii. 37 : ‘‘Hear me, O 
Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart bach again.'' Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 ; as noticed 
efore. 

The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, that 
Isaiah, inch. vii. ‘‘predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his divine and 
lus human nature ‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel.’ This passage the Holy Spirit applies to Christ in 
Matt., i. 22, 23.” He regrets my applying the above verse to Hezekiah, in 
an immediate sense, though totally unable to reject the proof of such 
application, deduced by me, in my Second Appeal, from its context, and 
from the sacred history. He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase 
■‘A virgin shall conceive,” found in the English version, as being used in the 
future tense, on the ground that ‘‘Hezekiah could not have been the child 
at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, for this plain reason, that 
God never foretells past things. The birth of Hezekiah was not then a 
thing to come ; for, he was at least six years old when this prophecy was 
spoken.—This our author will see by merely comparing the fact, that Ahaz 
reigned sixteen years, and Hezekinh began to reign when he w'as five and 
twenty years old. Hezekiah must then have been six, if not seven years old 
when this prophecy w'as delivered.” The editor, then, charges me with hav¬ 
ing expended, in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on the passage in ch. ix, of 
Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent study of the 
Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early religious pre- 
judieus, has not been able to save the student from making such an error 
as to take the term rnH “pregnant,” in the original verse, in Hebrew, 

as meaning absolutely, “shall conceive,” and to declare, unthinkingly 
that Hezekiah could not have been the child at that time to be con¬ 
ceived.” How will the Editor render the same term found 

in Gen., xvi. 11, ‘‘Thou hast conceived, or art with child” ? Will he, on 
his adopted principle, interpret it, ‘ Thou shalt conceive” ? He must, in 
that case, overlook verses 4th and 5th of the same chapter, which testify 
Hagar’s having already conceived before the angel of the Lord had seen 
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and spoken to her, in verse the 11th. “He went in unto Hagar, and she 
conceived ; and when she saw she had conceived," &c. (4) “And Sarai 
said unto Abraham, My wrong be open thee ; ^ lave given my maid unto 
thy bosom; and when she saw that she liad conceived,” &c. (5). Did not the 

Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same terms 

or “ pregnant," and rnSri or "bearing” as are found in Isaiah, vii. 

14 ?—a passage which might have suggested to the Editor the propriety of 
not making so positive an assertion, that “Hezekiah” could not have been 
the child at the time to be conceived. Did the Editor entirely overlook the 
same term n^n signifying pregnant in 2 Sam., xi. 5, and Isaiah, xxvi 
17 ; Gen., xxxviii. 24, 25 ; Exod., xxi. 22 ; 2 Kings, viii. 12 ; Amos., i. 13 ? 
The fact is, that we find in the original Hebrew, nriSyn signifying 
“the virgin.” which, if not referred to a particular person before-mentioned, 
implies, in the figurative language of the Scripture, either a city, or the 
people of a city, as I noticed in pages 229, 230, and 238, of my Second 

Appeal; and also we find mTl synonymous with the participle 

‘‘conceived,” instead of “shall conceive.” The verse, therefore thus runs : 
“Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the nation) is pregnant 
and is bearing a son. and shall call his name Immanuel," (14.) “For 
before the child* shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 
good, the land that thou (Ahaz) abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings,” (16.) i. e. Rezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of Israel who, 
at that time had besieged Jerusalem as is evident from the preceding 
verses ; and such personifying phrases as “oppressed virgin,” and "bring 
forth children,” arc found also applied to the city, or the people of the city, 
in the prophets, in other instances similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in ques¬ 
tion. Micah iv. 10 ; "Be in pain and labour to bring forth O daughter of Zion, 
like a woman in travail.” Isaiah xxiii, 12 : “And he raid. Thou shalt no 
more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion. ’ But unless 
orthodox authors changed “the. virgin” into “a virgin,” and "conceived” 


* In tho 17tli year of the roign of rel;ah, the king of Israel, Ahai! was born ; and twenty 
years old was Ahaz when ho began to reign in Jcnisaleni, and ho reigned .‘iixteen years. 
2 Kings, xvi. 1, 2. Hence it apiiears that ho lived thirty-six years only : and as ifezekiah 
began to reign after tho death of his father Ahaz, when he was twenty and five years old, 
(2 Kings xviii. 2,) ho must have been born when his lather Ahaz was ten, or at most, cloven 
years of age, which was rather contrary to the common course of nature. 
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into ‘'shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a direct sense to 
Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself ; and consequently, to 
suit their convenience, they have entirely disregarded the original 
scripture, the context, and the historical facts. 

In noticing my explanation of the nnSyn *‘‘the virgin” in the 

Second Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that “it is true, p| the 
emphatic of Hebrew, is generally rendered in the Septuagint by the Greek 
article : that they are by no means equivalent in value, however, he may 
convince himself by referring to that excellent work on the Greek article 
for which the learned world is indebted to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of 
Calcutta,” I am really sorry to observe that the Editor should have given 
such an evasive answer to so important a point ; he, however, was obliged 

to do so, knowing that in Hebrew, before a noun, as J in Arabic, is 

invariably a definite article. In his attempt to remove the inconsistency 
between his maintaining the idea of the deity of Jesus and applying to him 
verses 15 and 16 in Isaiah vii., by which he is declared subject to total 
ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance to the 
human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with other orthodox 
Christians, offers as an explanation of such passages as declare all power in 
heaven and earth to have been giving to Jesus by the Father of the 
universe, which is, that all power was given him in his human capacity, 
while in his divine capacity he enjoys independent omnipotence. Is not 
the power of distinguishing good from evil included in all power gu’cn 
to Jesus, according to the Editor, in his human capacity ? How then, 
can the Editor be justified in maintaining the idea that, in his human 
nature, he, though possessed of all power in heaven and earth, was 
unable, before the age of maturity, to distinguish the good from the evil, 
as found in verses 15 and 16 ? I beg also the attention of the Editor to 
Luke ii. 46—50, shewing that Jesus was possessed of knowledge of his 
divine commission even in his early youth, and also to the Editor’s own 
declaration, (page 536,) “The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon him as 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding.” Nothing but early prejudice 
can persuade a man to believe that one being at one time should be both 


* In Isiiinb lii. 2, the city, or the people o£ the city is once called “a captive daughter in 
ch, liv. I, it is once styled “barren” mpv “a harlot" in Ezeb xvi-35, and in other 
instances. 
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subject to total ignorance and possessed of omniscience—two diametrically 
opposite qualities. 

Let us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The 
first verse of the same chapter speaks of the ^ ug of Syria and the king of 
Israel having besieged Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord's having sent 
Isaiah the prophet to Ahaz the king of Jerusalem to offer him consolation 
and confidence against the attacks of these two kings ; 5 and 6, of the two 
kings having taken evil counsel against Ahaz and of their determination 
to set the son of Tabeal on his throne; 8 and 9 foretell the total fall of 
Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who separated from Judah which 
comprised the two remaining tribes ) and of Samaria within three score 
and five years ; 10 and 11 mention the Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, 
which he (verses 12 and 13) declined; 14, 15 and 16 contain the Lord’s 
promise to give spontaneously a sign of the destruction of Ahaz’s enemies 
in the person of the son borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery 
of Judah from these two kings before the child should become of age ; 17 
and following verses, foretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the 
king of Assyria in opposition to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were 
then inimical to the house of David. The first four verses of chap. viii. 
speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of the depredations 
by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital of Syria, and on 
the land of Samaria, the head of Ephraim, before that son should have 
knowledge to cry, “My father and my mother” Hence it is evident that 
the child mentioned in chap. vii. verse 14, called Immanuel, was much 
older than tlie child mentioned, ch. viii. 3 ; for the attacks upon Syria and 
Israel by the Assyrians took place only before the former becomes of age to 
know right from wrong, but while the latter was still unable to pronounce 
a single word. Verse 6. speaks of the army of Rezin, and of the son of 
Remaliah, the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of 
Shiloah.* a rivet in Judah, figuratively meaning peace; 7 and 8. of the 
Lord’s declaring that he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these 
invaders, the strong waters of the river, that is. the armies of the king of 
Assyria ; 9 and 10, of the combination of the people against the king of 
Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the sake of Immanuel. It 
is worth noticing, that the last word in verse 10, is translated in the English 

‘Shiloh, found in Gen., xlix 10, inqilyin}' a redeemer, differs in sisnifieation, and ivlso in 

spelling, from the word "ShiUoah” heroin mentioned as signifying rivers : in Guiesis 
in Isaiah viii, C. 
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version, “God is with us," instead of leaving it, as it is in the original 
Hebrew, “Immanuel," though in two other instances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. 
viii. 8, the word ‘‘Immanuel’' is left unchanged as it stands in the original. 
Verses 11—17, pronounce the Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the 
tribes of Israel, advising them to fear the Lord, and not fear the con¬ 
federacy of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 18 declares the Lord’s 
having given the prophet and the children for> signs and for wonders 
in Israel ; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false 
prophets, of the miserable situation of the Israelites—a fact which is 
fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5 : “Then Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, son of Remaliab, king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem to war 
and they beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome him." Verse 6 : “At that 
time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews 
from Elath ; and the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt there unto this 
day.” Ver, 7 : ‘‘So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath Pilc.scr, king of 
Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son. Come up and save me out 
of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of 
Israel, which rise up against me." Ver. 8 : “And Ahaz took the silver 
and gold that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures 
of the king’s house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria." 
Ver. 9 : “And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him : for the king 
of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the people 
of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above 
circumstances stated in the context and to pronounce whether thereby 
it appears that verse 14 is originally applied to Hezekiah, the son and 
heir of Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, a child born before "the defeat of his 
enemies, the Immanuel, whose land was Judah ; or to Jesus of Nazareth, 
born at least 500 years afterwards ; and also to decide whether or not 
the land which Ahaz abhorred, had been forsaken by the king of Syria 
and of Israel, from the interference of the king of Assyria, before Hezekiah 
came to years of discretion ; or whether that event took place only after 
the birth of Jesus. As to the application of verse 4 to Jesus Christ, by 
St. Matthew, my language in the Second Appeal was, that “the evan¬ 
gelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to ch. vii. 14 of Jsaiah, merely for 
the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour 
resembling each other, in each being the means, at different periods, 
though in different senses, of establishing the throne of the house of 
David. In the same manner, the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 1, in ch. 
ii. 15 of his Gospel^ and in many other instances," Nevertheless, the Rev. 
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Editor charges me with having blasphemed against the word of God, by 
attempting to persuade him and others, in my explanation of the above 
verse, “that the evangelist Matthew ought not to be credited.” I, indeed, 
never expected such an accusation from the Editor. To acquit myself of 
the charge, I entreat my readers to refer to toe translation of the four 
Gospels by Dr. Campbell, a celebrated Trinitarian writer, in whose notes 
(page 9) that learned divine says, “Thus ch. ii. 15. a declaration from the 
prophet Hosca xi. 1, which God made in relation to the people of Israel, 
whom he had long before called from Egypt, is applied by the historian 
allusively to Jesus Christ, where all that is meant is, that with equal truth, 
or rather, with much greater energy of signification, God might now say, 
/ have recalled my son out of Egypt. Indeed, the import of the Greek 
phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, is no more, as Le Clerc 
has justly observed, than that such words of any of the prophets may be 
applied with truth to such an event.” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to persuade people to 
discredit the evangelical writings by applying Hosea xi. 1. originally 
to Israel, and allusively to Jesus Christ ? The Editor will not, I 
presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those learned 
divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of 
expression in examining Isaiah vii. 14, compared with Matt, i. 22, 23, and 
Hosea xi, 1, with Matt, ii- 15 ; yet I am charged with blasphemy against 
the authority of the Gospel of Matthew. I must repeat the very words 
I used in the Second Appeal, in comparing the book of Hosea with the 
Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge whether the language 
of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit the Gospel, is just and liberal. 
Thus Matt. ii. 15, 'Out of Egypt have I called my son’, the evangelist refers 
to Hosca xi. 1, which, though really applied to Israel, represented there as 
the son of God. is used by the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in con¬ 
sideration of a near resemblance between their circumstances in this 
instance both Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled 
from thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the 'Son of God.’ 
The passage of Hosca thus runs from ch. xi. 1—3: 'When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. As they called them, 
so they went from them ; they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense 
to graven images. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; 
but they knew not that 1 healed them in which Isreal, who is represent¬ 
ed as a child of God, is declared to have secrificed to Baalim, and to have 
burnt incense to graven images - circumstances which cannot justly be 
ascribed to th? Saviour.” 

11 
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The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation 
applies Isaiah ix. 6 to Jesus ; “For unto us a child is horn ; unto us a son is 
given : and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor. The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The prince of Peace and all that he says (p. 534) in support of his 
referring this verse to the Deity of Jesus, is in these words : “To secure to 
Hezekiah that passage in ch ix., our author gives us a translation or rather 
a paraphrase of it by Jonathan, in his Targum, to which we shall merely 
oppose that given by Bishop Louth.” Can the interpretation of the Old 
Testament given by Jonathan and other celebrated Jewish writers, some of 
whom lived prior to the birth of Jesus, be discredited from the authority 
of one, or one thousand, Christian Bishop.s, to whom, at any rate, Hebrew is 
a foreign language ? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not belonging 
to the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer ? The 
public may be the best judges of these points. As these Jewish writings 
are not unprocurable, the public may refer to them for their own satisfac¬ 
tion. Is there any authority of the sacred writers of the New Testament 
authorizing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in an accommodated 
sense, to Jesus? I believe, nothing of the kind :-it is mere enthusiasm 
that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to apply this verse to Jesus. 
The Editor avoided noticing the context, and the historical circumstances 
which I adduced in my Appeal to prove the application of the verse in 
question to Hezekiah. It may be of use, however, to call his attention 
again to the subject. 1, therefore, beg of him to observe those facts, and 
particularly the following instances. Ch. xi. I, promises that Israel shall 
not suffer so severely from the scc.and as from the former invasion of the 
king of Assyria, when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galilee 
beyond Jordan. 5° we find it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29 : “In the days of 
Pekah, king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took Ijon, and Abcl- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali. and carried Israel captive to Assyria,” 
But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel to captivity, the 
king of Assyria was compelled to return to his country with great loss, 
leaving Israel safe in their places, f2 Kings, xix, 35, 36,) Verses 2 and 3 
declare the joy which Israel were to feel at their delivery from the hands of 
their cruel invaders, and (verse 4), at throwing off the yoke and rod of the 
oppressor. We find accordingly, in 2 Kings, xviii, 7, that Hezekiah rebell¬ 
ed against the king of Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 foretells the 
destruction of the army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, 
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that the angel of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian 
invaders. Verses 6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to 
reign with justice and judgment. So we find in 2 Kings, xiii. 3—7, that 
Hezekiah during his reign did what was rig'ii m the sight of God, so that, 
after or before him, there was none like him among the kings of Judah ; 
and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 10 
speak of the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutness of heart of 
Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of Hezekiah and his 
father. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii, 10, 11, that the people of Samaria 
were defeated and made prisoners by the Assyrians in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the adversaries of Rezin, the 
king of Syria, against him. So we find in Isaiah, vii. that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged Jerusalem at the time the city had 
borne the child mentioned in ch. vii. 14, was defeated by his adversaries. 
Verses 12—20 describe the anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness 
of Israel. Verse 21, of Ephraim and Manasseh having joined together to 
invade Judah. Ch. x. 1—6, denounce punishment to the wicked people of 
Judali by the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, that 
in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of Assyria came 
against Judah, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8—14, of the boast¬ 
ing of the king of Assyria as to his power and conquests of many kingdoms, 
and his destruction of the gods of different nations, and of his contempt 
for the living God of the Jews in Jerusalem. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 
33—35, and xix, 11—14, that the king of Assyria boasted of his great power 
and of having subdued the gods of the nations ; and that he despised 
Jehovah, the true, living God, even blaspheming him in a message to Heze¬ 
kiah. Verses 12—26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring 
ruin upon him, for his high boastings, and for his contempt against the 
Lord. So we find in 2 Kings xix. 21—34, that the Lord encouraged the 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, and the daughter of Jerusalem, to despise the 
king of Assyria, whom he had determined to punish for his disrespect; 
and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem on the prayer offered 
by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2 Kings, xix. 35, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 21, 
that the Lord sent his angel into the camp of the king of Assyria and slew 
his mighty men, leaders and captains. Verse 27 promises the king of Judah’s 
liberation from the yoke of the king of Assyria. So we find, 2 Kings, xviii, 
7, that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not 
afterwards, It was not Hezekiah alone that, in the beginning of his reign, 
acknowledged dependence upon the king of Assyria, but his fathe Ahaz 
also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and sued to him for 
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protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel when Hezekiah was'only 
a child. (2 Kings, xvi. 7 and 8.) 

The public may now judge whether or not the above circumstances, 
and the contents of chapters vii and viii, noticed in the preceding paragra¬ 
phs, determine the application of verses 6 and 7 of Ch. ix. of Isaiah to 
Hezekiah, who “did that which was right in the sight of the Lord 
“removed high places “broke the images and cut down the groves 
“trusted in the Lord God of Israel;” “clave to the Lord, and departed 
not from following him “with whom the Lord ivas who “prospered 
whithersoever he went and prior and subsequent to whose reign, “was 
none like him among all the kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3—7.) And 
they may also decide whether the delivery of Israel from the attack of the 
Assyrians, and the punishment inflicted upon the king of Assyria in the 
prescribed manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, or that of Jesus 
Christ. If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii.—x, and xxxix. of 
Isaiah with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a 
still clearer view of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix, 6, who was called 
Hezekiah, “God my strength," ‘‘Immanuel," ‘‘God with us," “Wonderful 
Counsellor, mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, the Prince of 
Peace’’ human beings, and even inanimate objects, were designated by the 
same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in pp. 240,242, 243, 275 and 276 
of my Second Appeal without being held up as the most high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the differce between “to be” and “to be called” is worth 
observing, as I noticed in the note at p. 275, Second Appeal, to which I 
beg to refer my readers. As to the phrases “no end,” “for ever,” or ever¬ 
lasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when applied to creatures, are 
always to be taken in a limited sense, the former signifying plenteouness 
the latter long duration, as I observed in note, p. 234 of the Second 
Appeal, Vide Gen., xlix. 26 ; Heb., iii. 6, 

St, Mathew, in an accommodated sense, applies Isaiah, ix. 1, 2, to 
Jesus, whose spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtalim and Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in the same 
way as in Hezekiah’s reign their inhabitants were saved from the darkness 
of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christains lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following 
observations. The sum total of their argument is derived from the 
following verse. Matt,, i. 23 : “And they shall call his name Immanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is God with us,” This name is composed of 
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three Hebrew words, “Emma” DV with; “noo,’’ us; “cl, 

God; that is, with us God; hence the advocates for the Trinity 
conclude that Jesus is here called God. that he must therefore 
be God- But let us ascertain whether other beings are not, in common 
with Jesus, called by designations compounded with el, or God, in the 
sacred writings, or whether the term el is exclusively applied to 
Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention to the above 
-stated conclusion. Gen , xxxii, 24: ‘ And Jacob was left alone, and 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.” Verse 30 : 

“And he ( Jacob ) called the name of the place Peniel : 

for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” Here the 
place is called the face of el (God), and the angel who wrestled with and 
blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is styled el (God.) Verse 28: 
‘‘And he (the angel) said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
IsraeZ ; for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed." As Jacob in wrestling with the angel, shewed him his power 
and prevailed, he was called Israel, the prince of God, or, properly 
speaking, the prince of the angel ; for it would be grossest blasphemy to 
say that Jacob wrestled with the Almighty God, and prevailed over him. 
So we find in Gen, xlvi.. 17, “MalchieZ.” that is, “my king God Dan., 
viii. 16, “GabrieZ," “mighty God 1 Chron., xv. 18, “JaazieZ,” “strong 
God;” verse 20, “Jehic/,” living God ;” 1 Sam., viii. 2, ‘‘The name of his 
first-born was ]oel’' that is, 'Jehovah God.' 

Moreover, the very term Immanuel is applied immediately in Isaiah, 
viu 14, to the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king of Syria, 
and that of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz ; but none esteemed him to 
be God, from the application of this term to him. Besides, by referring to 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, on the explanation of the word el, (or God,) 
we find “that Christian Emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries would 
suffer themselves to be addressed by the style of "your divinity," "your 
Godship." And also by referring to the Old Testament we find the 

terms* eh elohim, or God. often applied to superiors. No 

* Ezekiii, xxxi. 11 ; D’'l> “Tbc mighty one o£ the Iloathen." Exod, xv, 15 ; 

‘The mighty men ot Moah." 1 ?am. xxviii. 13 : 

"I saw God,” that is Samuel. Exod,, xxii, 8 : “To the Gods;" 

that is the Judges. 
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one, therefore, can be justified in charging the apostle Matthew with 
inconsistency, on account of his having used, even in an accommodated 
sense, the phrase “Immanuel,” for Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord 
of the Jews and Gentiles, 

The Editor denies the truth of my assertion in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 241,) that David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm Ixxxix. 
and insists that Jehovah and the future Messiah only are styled the holy 
one. I therefore beg to refer my readers to the whole context of the 
Psalm in question, a few passages of which I here subjoin. (Vcr. 19.) 
“Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and saidst (vcr. 20) I have 
found David, my servant ; with my holy oil have 1 anointed him.” (Ver. 26) 
‘‘He shall cry unto me. thou art my Father, MY OOD, and the rock of 
MY salvation. (Ver. 27) Also I will make him my first-born,” 
(Ver. 35) “Once I have sworn by my holiness, that I will not lie upto 
DAVID." (Vcr. 38) "But thou hast cast off and ah/ioned, thou hast been 
wroth with thme anointed." (Ver. 39) ‘Thou hast made void the covenant 
of thy servant.” (Ver. 44) “Thou hast made his glory to cease.” 
(Ver. 45) “Thou hast covered him with shame.” The public now may 
judge whether the above sentences are applicable to king David, or to 
Jesus, whose glory never ceased.—with whom God has never been wroth, 
and who cannot be supposed to have been covered with shame. Besides, 
it is evident from this passage< that the term ‘holy one is applied to one 
constantly styled a servant. 

The Editor inquires, (p. 570,) what instances I bring that these 
names, peculiar to God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were applied to certain kings 
in Israel ; I therefore beg to refer him to the passages mentioned in pp. 
156 and 157 of the Second Appeal, in which he will find the same epithets 
given to human beings, and even to inanimate objects. 

With a view to deduce the Deity of Jesus Christ from the comparison 
of Isaiah, xxviii 16, with Isaiah, viii. 13, and with 1 Peter, ii 8, the Rev. 
Editor thus comments (p, 570) : “The declaration is, that Jehovah of hosts 
shall be for a stumbling stone, and for a rock of offence to the two houses 
of Israel : but after the delivery of his prophecy, was he this to them 
prior to the coming of Christ ? As the house of Israel was carried away 
captive, a few years after the delivery of this prophecy, if not a year or 
two before, it is doubtful whether they ever saw this ' prophecy while in 
their own land t but Christ has been a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to all of every tribe for nearly eighteen centuries, while he has 
been a sanctuary to all who trusted in him.” I need not prolong the 
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discussion by pointing out. that Isaiah delivered this prophecy in the 
reign of Ahaz ; that the captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place 
in the reign of Hezekiah. his son, and that of the other house, in the reign 
of Zedekiah. the 9th king of Judah, from tKe time of Ahaz. As the 
Editor acknowledges the fact of the hou... of Israel being “carried 
away captive a few years after the delivery of this prophecy,” he will 
undoubtedly be persuaded to confess also, the circumstance of their 
distress and misery just before, as well as during the time of captivity, by 
an attentive reference to the sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chron. The 
necessary consequence, then, will be, that he will clearly perceive that the 
above-stated prophecy of Isaiah had been duly fulfilled long before Christ’s 
birth, the Lord of hosts having become for a stumbling-stone and for a 
rock of offence to the two houses of Israel, soon after the prophet’s 
declaration ; and the 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8, ("The stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner. And a stone of 
stumbling, and rock of offence, even to them who stumble at the word, 
being disobedient.”) is but a general statement of the ill consequences 
attached to disobedjence, whether on the part of Israel, or of the Gentiles, 
to the xcord delivered to them by Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus 
is here represented as a stone, rejected by men but chosen by God ; and 
consequently, he must be a stumbling-stone to those who reject him, 
stumbling at his word. Common sense, if not biassed by early prejudice, 
is sufficient to decide, that a stone, which is chosen and made the head of 
the corner by a maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, “made the head of 
the corner,” in verse 7. saying “As to his being made the head of the cor¬ 
ner by his heavenly Father, this can no more affect his unchangeable 
Deity, than his being made flesh." This is as much as to say, that the 
circumstance of his being made the head of the corner is as much a proof 
of his changeable nature as the fact of his being made flesh ; for were we 
to admit, that the circumstance of an object being made flesh, or matter 
which he was not before, docs not evince the changcablcness of the 
nature of that object, we must then be at a loss to discover even a single 
changeable object in the world. If one’s being made flesh, and his growth 
and reduction, in the progress of time, should not be considered as an 
evidence of a change in him. every man might claim the honour of an 
immutable nature, and set up as God made flesh. 

The Editor says, (p. 571,) that I ’’attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 3, (The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a high-way for our God,’) by coupling 
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it with Malachi iii. 1, ('Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come into his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in; behold, he shall come’, saith the Lord of hosts,) and confining his 
animadversions to the latter ” I trust, the Editor, by referring to 
Mark, i. 2, 3, will find, that in coupling the above verses, I did no more 
than follow the example of that Evangelist, who also coupled them in his 
Gospel. As the explanation, adopted by me, of the prophecy of Malachi 
fully explains the passage of Lsaiah, I confined my animadversion to the 
former ; for, “we find in the book of that prophet, distinct and separate 
mention of Jehovah, and of the Messiah, as the messenger of the 
covenant: John, therefore, ought to be considered as the forerunner of 
both, and as the preparer of ihc way of both ; in the same manner as a 
commander, sent in advance to occupy a strong post in the country of 
the enemy, may be said to be preparing the ivay for the battles of his king 
or of the general, whom the king places at the head of his army.” (Second 
Appeal, pp. 243, 244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that 
“The fact is, that Malachi does not mention two ; it is Jehovah who was 
suddenly to come into his temple ; and afterwards, Jehovah and the 
Messenger of the covenant are identified by the prophet's" "adding, "he shall 
come,” not “they”. But we find, in the original Hebrew, Malachi, lii. 1, “and 
the messenger of the covenant,” with the conjunction “and,” after the, 
mention of the Lord. It is, therefore, evident, that the messenger of the 
covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor sup¬ 
poses that "Malachi docs net mention two,” I am unable to gue.ss. We 
find also, immediately after the mention of “the messenger of the cove¬ 
nant, whom ye delight in,” the prophet adds, "Behold, he shall come, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” as the saydng of Jehovah.—How can the mention of 
the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, by the Deity, prove 
the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were we to admit, that 
every being spoken of in the third person by God, is identified with God. 
the number of identified Gods must, in that case, amount at least to thou¬ 
sands in the sacred writings. It is worth observing, that in the original 
Hebrew, "the messenger of the covenant” stands as nominative to the 

verb or ‘‘shall come,” with the pronoun “he.” The verse thus 

stands in the original: Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare, the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple , and the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in ; behold ; he shall come, for, IS COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts,” 
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The Editor adds, "That Jesus is Jehovah mentioned in Isaiah, xl. 3. whose 
way John was sent to prepare, is confirmed by the testimony of Zechariah, 
and John his son.” As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us to 
understand. (Luke, i, 69.) that God “hath n'-ed up an horn of salvation 
for us in the house of his servant DaviJ.’’ In the evangelical writings of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find Jesus represented by John, as mightier 
than himself. In John we find still more e.xplicit testimony (i. 29). "Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away, the sin of the world.” (30.) “This is 
he of whom I said. After me cometh a man who is preferred before me.” 
My readers may now judge whether Zechariah and John confirmed the 
identity of Jesus with Jehovah, or represented him as a creature raised, 
and exalted by his and our Father, the Most High, 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Isaiah, xl. 10, ( ‘Behold, the Lord God will come with 
a strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him : behold, his reward is with 
him, and his work before him.”) with Rev., xxii. 12, (“Behold, I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every man according as 
his work shall be.”) I brought to their notice, (in my Second Appeal 
p. 254,) John, v. 30, 22, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all Judgment unto the Son ;” and Matt., xvi. 27, “For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works To weaken the force of my 
argument, the Editor says, (p. 573,) “These passages, however, do not 
in the least affect the question, which is not, by what authority Christ 
rewards, but whether he be the person described as rewarding : and this, 
these very passages confirm, particularly Rev., xxii. 12. If in the 
administering of judgment and of reward, as well as in the performance 
of miracles, the authority by which these things are done should be 
considered as a matter of no consequence, the almighty power of Jesus, 
and that of several others, might be established on an equal footing. 
Is it not, therefore, a subject worthy of question, whether Joshua ordered 
the sun and the moon to stop their motions, by the authority of God, or 
by his own power ? Is it not a question worth determining whether Elijah 
raised the dead by the authority of the Most High, or independently of 
the Almighty power ? But if we consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know that those prophets performed works peculiarly ascribed to 
God. by the authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not deem 
it also necessary to ascertain whether the authority to judge men, and to 
reward them accordingly, as well as the power of performing miracles, 
were vested in Jesus, by the omnipotent God. or exercised by him in* 
12 
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dependently of the Father of the universe ? In point of fact, we find the 
following positive avowal of Jesus himself—“The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” —“As I hear I judge ; and 
my judgment is just : because I seek nOj mine own will, but the will of 
the Father who hath sent me.’’ Here the Editor offers the following 
explanation, saying, that “All power, as to providence and final judg¬ 
ment, is committed to him, not merely as the Son, but as the Son of Man, 
the Mediator, because he made himself the Son of Man.” This amounts 
to the doctrine of the two fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which 
I have often noticed. I may, however, be permitted to ask the Editor, 
whether there is any authority for the assertion that jesus, as the Son of 
Man, was dependent on God for the exercise of his power ; but as the 
Son of God was quite an independent Deity ? So far from meeting with 
such authority, we find that Jesus, in every epithet that he was designated 
by, is described to be subject to and dependent on God. Acts, xvii. 31: 
“Because he hath appointed a day in which iiE will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that MAN whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that iiE hath raised him from the dead.” 
John viii, 28 ; “Then said Jesus unto them. When ye have lifted up the 
SON of MAN, then shall ye know that I am he, and that / do nothing 
of myself ; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 
xvii. 1, 2 : "Father the hour is come : glorify thy Son, that THY SON 
also may glorify thee. As thou hast given HIM power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.” Heb 
i, 8, 9: “Thy throne, O GOD, is for ever and ever ; a sceptre of righteous¬ 
ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom : Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” The Editor says, “His glory he 
(the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divine nature he can 
never change." I wish to be informed what kind of divine nature it was 
that could be divested of its glory* and power,! even for a season. To 
my understanding, such divinity must be analogous to matter without 
space or gravity, or sunbeam without light, which my limited capacity, 
I must confess, cannot comprehend. 

The Editor finally argues, that "as the Father’s committing to the 
Son the entire work and glory of being the final judge of all, judging no 
man hi;nself, does not change his glorious nature, so the Son’s laying aside 


* John, xvii. 5 and 22, 


f John, xvii. 2 ; Acts x. 38. 
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his glory and becoming a man, in no way changes his original nature and 
godhead.” It is true that God’s committing to the Son the authority of 
judgement, bestowing on the sun the power of casting light upon the 
planets round him, and enabling superioi s Lv, provide food and protection 
for their dependents, do not imply any change in his glorious nature ; for 
it is ordained by the laws of nature, that nothing can be effected, in this 
visible world, without the ini ervention of some physical means : but that 
the Son’s or any other being’s, laying aside his glory and becoming a man, 
must produce at least a temporary change in his nature, is a proposition as 
obvious as any that can be submitted to the understanding. 

I have, of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion 
in my Second Appeal, because it has no relation to the subject, and 
because I noticed it fully in another part of that publication, p. 155. 

I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, alluded to 
by the Editor, as I have already considered that passage as fully a.s possible 
in the preceding Chapter, p. 92. 

The Editor next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6 : "Thus saith the Lord, the 
King of Israel, and his redeemer Jehovah of hosts, I am the first and I am 
the last, and beside me there is no God comparing it with Rev., i. 8, and 
xxii. 13. This argument has been already replied to in my Second Appeal; 
it shall be again adverted to shortly. He then endeavours to prove that 
Jesus cannot be meant as prohibiting John from worshipping him in verse 
9, saying that “In this book five persons address at different times ; two 
of the elders around the throne, two angles, and he who is the grand 
speaker throughout the book—whom he, after the first chapter, often in¬ 
troduces without the least notice, while he previously describes every other 
speaker, with the utmost care.” The Editor, however, has quoted only 
instances in which John describes the two elders and the two angels in 
a distinct manner ; but I cannot find that he adduces even a single 
instance where the "grand speaker” is "introduced without the least 
notice.” Again, he says, "How could Jesus forbid John to worship 
him, after he received worship by the command of God from all 
the angels ?” I may be, on the same principle, justified in asking the 
Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, while 
he knew that other angles of God, and even human beings, had 
received worship from fellow-creatures ? Joshua v. 14 ; And Joshua fell 
on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him,” (the captain 
of the host of the Lord,) “What saith my Lord unto his servant ?” Numb, 
xxii. 31 ; "And he (BalaamJ saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way. 
and his sword drawn in his hand, and he bowed down his head, and fell 
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flat on his face.” Daniel, ii. 46: “Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell 
upon his face and worshipped Daniel.” As the Editor’s argument, there¬ 
fore, must apply with equal force to angels as well as to Jesus, it is quite 
plain that no conclusion can be drawn from it relative to the identity of 
the being who, in Rev. xxii., 9, forbids John to worship him. The fact is, 
that the word “worship,” in scriptural language, is used sometimes as im¬ 
plying an external mark of religious reverence paid to God ; and since, in 
this sense worship was offered by John to the angel, or to Jesus, he refused 
it, as is evident from the last sentence of verse 9, “worship God and 
sometimes the same word “worship” is used as signifying merely a token 
of civil respect due to superiors : and accordingly, in this latter sense, not 
only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes or masters, 
used to accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviii. 26, "The servant, therefore 
fell down and worshipped him, *' and so in various other instances- It de¬ 
notes. in this acceptation, merely a mark of reverence, which neither identi¬ 
fies those to whom it is offered with the Deity, nor raises them to a level 
with their Creator, the Most High. My readers will observe, that the 
author of the book of Revelation declares himself in Ch. i. 17, to have 
fallen at the feet of Jesus ; and he speaks also, in Ch, v. 8 of the four 
beasts and four-and-twenty elders having fallen down before the Lamb ; 
avoiding, however, in these places, as well as throughout the whole book 
of Revelation, the use of the word worship to express the reverence shewn 
to the Lamb ; while to the words 'fell down,” when referring to God he 
adds invariably, “and worshipped him ’ Vide Ch. vii. 11; xi. 16 ; xix. 4, and 
v. 14. 3rdly, He says, ‘ How could Jesus, who declares himself to be Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, reject worship from John ?’’ I 
do not wonder at the Editor’s entirely neglecting to notice my remarks 
on the terms “Alpha and Omega,” or “the beginning and the end,” 
in the Second Appeal, p. 252,—to wit, “Alpha and Omega, beginning 
and end, are, in a finite sense, justly applicable to Jesus,”—when I find 
him regardless of the explanation given by John himself respecting these 
terms, and by St. Paul, one of his fellow-labourers. Rev., iii. 14 : “These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
creation of God : I know thy works,” &c , Cor. i. 15 : “The first-born 
of every creature.” 1 Cor., xv. 24 : “Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father." Verse 28 : 
“And'when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
ash himself be subject unto him, that God may be all in all.” 

As to Rev., i. 8 introduced again by the Editor, the expressions it 
contains are given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it 
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describes the speaker to be Him “who is, and who was, and who is to 
come, the Almighty”—and epithet peculiarly applied to God five times 
in the book of Revelation, and very often throughout the rest of the 
sacred writings, and which is but a repctiti : ot what is found in the 
preceding verse 4th of the Chapter. Being equivalent to “Jehovah,” it 
has never been applied to Jesus in any part of the Revelation, either 
separately or joined with the terms “Alpha and Omega.” But, as I have 
already fully noticed this verse in page 112, I will not return to the 
subject here. 4thly. The Editor urges, “How could Jesus, who searches 
the heart, reject the acceptance of worship ?" In an.swer to which I beg 
to remind him, that the prophets and the apostles also, as far as they 
possessed the gift of prophecy, were able to discover what passed in the 
hearts of other men ; or in other words, were “searchers of hearts.” Thus, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Ch. v, verses 3, 4, 8, 9, St, Peter is represented 
as a searcher of the hearts ; but he is again stated, in Ch. x. 25, 26, to have 
prohibited Cornelius from offering him worship. And in 2 Kings, vi. 32, 
Elisha is declared to have known what passed in the heart of the king, 
without our therefore acknowledging him as an object of religious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vii. 17, 
“The Lamb who is in the midst of the throne,” overlooking the application 
of the same word, “midst.” to the elders and the four beasts, in Ch. iv. 6. 
Be.sidcs, such a phrase as “to sit with the Father on his throne,” implies 
nothing in the book of Revelation except an acquisition of holy perfection 
and honour, which Jesus, in common with every righteous Christian 
acquired throii0i his merits. Ch. iii. 21 ; “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with nay Father in his throne.” 

In answer to his ascertion, that it is “the Lamb whom the blessed 
constantly adore, crying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty,” I beg to 
refer my readers to Ch. iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; nay, rather 
to the whole of that Chapter, where they will find that no mention of 
“the Lamb” or Jesus, is once made. 

The Editor observes, (p. 577,) that “in verses 5, 6, of Ch. xxi. 
another speaker besides the angel is introduced in an abrupt manner.” 
I therefore repeat verse 11, of Ch. xx. and verses 5—7 of Ch. xxi, and 
leave my readers to judge whether or not the speaker is here introduced 
in the same abrupt* manner as he is alleged to be in Ch. xxii. 12, according 

* In the book of Bcvelation. John introduces, about eighty time.s, dilloront speakers, 
but not once without a distinct notice of the speaker in the context In Ch. xvi. 14. 15, the day 
of the Lord is metaphorically introduced as a speaker- Vide 1 Thess, v. 3, ard 2 Peter, iii. 10, 
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to the interpretation of the Editor, Ch. xx, 11: “And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away, and there was found no place for them.” Ch, xxi. 5 ; 
“And /i3 that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things new. 
And he said unto me. Write, for these words are true and faithful,” 
Ver, 6 : ‘‘And he said unto me. It is done, I am Alpha and Omega,” &c, 
Ver. 7 : “He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
God, and he shall be, my son.” 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the 
following remark ; “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language found 
in Ch. xxii. 6. ‘Write, for these words are true and faithful’!” I hope he 
could not have intended to identify the speaker in Ch. xxii. 6, who 
represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the speaker in 
Ch xxi 5, who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7.) “I will be his 
God, and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language found in Ch. xxi. 5. 
is not “the very same” used in Ch. xxii. 6, since in the former the whole 
speech stands thus— '’Write, for these sayings arc true and faithful 
but in the latter we find only, "These sayings arc faithful and true 
but not the verb "write," nor the casual preposition "for." 

The Editor comes next to what he calls internal evidence ; 
saying, ‘‘Internal evidence, however, demonstrates that this angel 
neither said, ‘Behold, I come quickly,’ (verse 7,) nor ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega.’ (verse 13.)” Let us now examine the context and the style 
of the writings of the book of Revelation. 1st. There is not a single ins¬ 
tance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeated with¬ 
out the previous introduction of the speaker ; and in this instance we find 
an angel is previously introduced in verse 6, as the speaker of verse 7. 
The passage in question (verses 6—13.) runs thus : “And he said unto me, 
These sayings are faithful and true : and the Lord God of the holy prophets 
sent his angel to shew his servants the things which must shortly be done. 
(7) Behold, I come quickly : blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of 
this book. (8) I, John, saw these things, and heard them. And when 
I bad heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel 
who shewed me these things. (9) Then saith he unto me. See thou do 
it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book : worship God. (10) And 
he saith unto me. Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the 
time is at hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) And behold. 
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I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. (13) I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end. the first and the last.” I am, therefore, quite at a loss to comprehend 
how the Editor can justify himself in ascribing verses 6, 8, and 9. to one 
being, and verse the 7th to another, m which there is no notice whatsoever 
of a new speaker. 2ndly. There is only one agent in the whole train of 
these verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no unbiased mind can, in 
the face of all the rules of composition, reject the relation of a verb to an 
appropriate nominative standing before it, in order to refer the same to a 
noun which is not found in any of the immediately preceding sentences. 
3rdly. Were we to follow the example of the Editor, and refer verses 
6, 8, and 9. to an unknown angel, and verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I 
conceive we cannot do, without defying common sense, and all the acknow¬ 
ledged laws of grammar,) we must be totally at a loss to account for the 
strange conduct of John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to 
worship before the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though 
he saw and heard them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was 
subsequent to that of the angel. 4thly. John himself explains whom he 
meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, indentifying this angel with 
Jesus, expressly named in the first Chapter of Revelation. Ch. xxii. 6; 
“And the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done." Ch. i' I ; “God gave unto 
him, (Jesus,) to show unto his servants things which must shortly come to 
pass," As, in the English version there is some difference, though of no 
consequence, in these two phrases, I therefore quote the original, con¬ 
taining the precise words in both intances. Set^ai toic SovXots aoTov a <rei 
yeveaOai ev rax^i 

I hope now that the explanation of the author of the book of Reve¬ 
lation, joined with the above-stated circumstances, will not fall short of 
producing conviction in the mind of the Editor and my other opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel who is described in the latter end 
of Ch. i. 1, as being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16 :‘‘I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the churches." 
We find here two things distinctly : one, that Jesus, designated as an 
angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. i 1, all things which 
must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he sent his angel to shew 
to John and his other servants these things in the churches, respecting the 
Christian dispensation, as expressly mentioned in verse 1 of the book of 
Revelation, as well as in Ch. xxii. 16, 5thly. I will now have recourse to 
the rule recommended by the Editor, “that when the speaker is not 
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expressly named, his language designates him.” As the phrase “I come 
quickly,” found elsewhere in the book of Revelation, is used expressly by 
Jesus as speaker in five different intances, (Ch. ii, 5,16, Ch. iii 11, Ch. xxii. 
12, 20) we must naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, and must, 
therefore, refer the immediately following verses (8,9.) to him, in perfect 
consistency with all other scriptural writings. It is not only in verse 9 
that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and addresses Christains as 
brethren, but also in Matt., xii. 18. he represents himself as a chosen 
servant of the Most High ; and in xxviii, 10 and John xx. 17, designates 
the disciples as his brethren. 

If the Editor should say, according to the general mode of Trini¬ 
tarian exposition, that the adoption of such designations was in reference 
to the human capacity of Jesus, he will perhaps give up the present differ¬ 
ence from me, under the supposition that in this instance also Jesus calls 
himself a servant of God, and his followers brethren, as well as forbids 
John to worship him, merely in his human capacity. 

I now conclude my reply to this branch of the Editor’s argument, 
with a few remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as “Is it that 
the Son of God, after receiving the worship of the highest archangel at 
God’s express commands forbade John to worship him ?” &c. I would ask, 
in turn; Can any man be justified in ascribing Deity to one whose language 
is this : “As I received of my Father" (Rev., ii. 27) ; “I have not found thy 
works perfect before God" (iii. 2), “I will confess his name before my Father, 
and before his angels’’ (verse 5); “Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God : I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God" 1 (Verse 12.) Is it consistent with the nature of God to acquire 
exaltation through merit:-Chap, v, 12; “Saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” Ch. iii, 21 : “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even AS I also over¬ 
came, and am set down with my Father in his throne." ? Is it becoming of 
the nature of God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being : “Great 
and marvellous are THY works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true are THY 
WAYS, thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
THY name ? for TnOU ONLY art holy,’’ &c. Ch. xv. 3, 4. ? Is not the 
Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned separately and distinctly 
from God ; Ch, i. 1 ; “The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which Ood gave 
unto him.’’ Verse 2 : “Who bare record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ." Verses 4, 5 ; “And peace from him who is, and 
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who was. and who is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness. Verse 9 ; 
“For the word of God. and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. v. 9 : 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Gud.” Verse 10 ; “And hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests.' Ch. xi. 15 : “The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of HIS Christ. ' Ch. xii 
17: “Who keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ." Ch. xiv 12: “That keep the commandments of God. and 
the faith of Jesus." Ch. xxi. 23 : “For the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” John in ascribing to the Lamb most 
honorary epithets, those generally printed in capitals, takes great care in 
the choice of words. Ch. xix. 16 : “He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture and 
on his thigh a name written. King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,” Ch. xvii. 
14 : “For he (the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings," The apostle 
never once declares him to be “God of Gods,” the peculiar epithet of the 
Almighty Power. So the most holy saints sing first the song of Moses, and 
then that of the Lamb ; having perhaps had in view the priority of the 
former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3 : “And they (the holy 
saints) sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb." 

In answer to one of the many insinuations made by the Editor in the 
course of his arguments, to wit, ‘Tf this be Christ, what must become of 
the precepts of Jesus ?” (p. 576.) I most reluctantly put the following 
query in reply : If a slain lamb be God Almighty, or his true emblem, 
what must be his worship, and what must become of his worshippers ? 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ by comparing 
Isaiah, xlv, 23, ("Unto me” i. e., God. “every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear,”) With Rom., xiv. 10—12, ("But why dost thou judge thy 
brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written. As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. So then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God,”) I 
observed in my Second Appeal, that ‘ Between the prophet and the apostle 
there is a perfect agreement in substance, since both declare that it is to 
God that every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess through him, 
before whose judgment-seat we shall all stand : at the same time both Jesus 
and his apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgment 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor is this, “We here beg leave 
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to ask our author, where the phrase through him is to be found ? It must 
be in the author's copy of the prophet and the apostle—it is not in ours.” 
By these words the Editor clearly means to insinuate, that the words in 
question are gratuitously inserted in my explanation, and without any 
authority in the holy scriptures. At least I am otherwise at a loss to 
understand what he means by saying that the words of my paraphrase are 
not to be found in his edition of the Bible ; for it would be unworthy to 
suppose of him that he wished to impress his readers with the idea, 
that I was quoting a particular passage falsely, instead of the fact that I 
was only giving my idea of its import. That I was fully warranted in my 
interpretation, I hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him to 
the following passages, in which it is expressly declared that it is through 
Jesus that glory and thanks are to be given to God, and that we have peace 
with God : and also that it is by jESUS CHRIST that God judgeth the world. 
Rom., xvi. 27 : ‘ To God only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ forever. 
Amen.’’ Ch. v. 1 : “We have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Ch. i. 8 ; I thank my God ///roi/g/i Jesus Christ.’’ Ch. ii. 16 ; 
“In the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 6y/esfos Christ." 2 
Cor., V. 18 : “All things are of God, who hath, reconciled us to himself 6y 
Jesus ChristJ' John, v. 22 : “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.” After considering these texts, no 
one can, I think, refuse to admit the correctness of my assertion, that it is 
to God every knee shall bow through Christ, before whose judgment-seat 
we shall stand, “because the Father has committed the office of final judg¬ 
ment to him," as being founded upon the best authority that man can 
appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, 
to wit, ‘It is Jesus that swears here by himself,” I observed in my Second 
Appeal, “How can they escape the context, which expressly informs us 
that Jehovah God. and not Jesus, swore in this manner ?” To this the 
Editor replies, that “the Son was Jehovah before he was Jesus,” &c. Is 
not this merely a begging of the question, in as much as one may equally 
assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before he was Moses or Joshua ? 

He further says, that "Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there 
is salvation in no other.” I agree with the Editor so far as to declare Jesus 
to be, under God, the only Saviour mentioned in the records of the 
Christian dispensation ; but previous to his birth there were many saviours 
raised by G )d to save his servants, as noticed already in other places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xlv. 24, riKhteousness is used in such 
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a sense as is principally applicable to the Son. I therefore transcribe the 
verse, that the reader may judge whether or not his position has any 
foundation : ‘Surely, shall one say, In the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength : even to him shall men come ; and all incensed against 

him shall be ashamed.” 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being figuratively represented as the husband or the 
supporter of his church, John, iii, 29, Eph-, v. 23, and also God’s being 
called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5. I requested in my Second 
Appeal, that ‘‘my readers would be pleased to examine the language 
employed in these two instances. In the one, God is represented as the 
husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared to be the 
husband, or the head of his foUoxocrs ; there is, therefore, an inequality of 
authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself 
shows the relation that existed between him and his church, and himself 
and God, in John, xv. I : ‘I am the true vine, and my father is the husband¬ 
man.’ Verse 5 : ‘1 am the vine, ye are the branches’, &c. Would it not be 
highly unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus 
between God, himself, and his church ? The Editor has not taken the least 
notice of this last argument ; he only glances over the former, saying. 
(p.579) ‘‘Had our author examined the context with sufficient care, he 
would have found that those to whom God declares himself the husband, 
are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only one branch of his 
church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in opposition to the 
Jews, the children of the married wife.” I wonder how the choice of the 
designation “thy Maker,” in Isaiah, liv. 5* in preference to others, and its 
true force, could escape the notice of the Editor, as the phrase ‘‘thy Maker 
is thy husband” implies in a general sense that whosoever is the maker 
is also the preserver, and consequently, God is the husliarid, or the preser¬ 
ver, of all his creatures, including the Jews more especially as his chosen 
people. I, however, wish to know how the Editor ju‘<tifies himself in 
concluding real unity between God and Jesus from the application of the 
term husband to them, while Jesus declares the relation between God, 
himself, and his church, to be such as that existing between the husband¬ 
man, the vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Jet., xxiii. 5, 6 (“I will raise unto David a righteous 
branch, and a king shall reign and prosper—and this is his name whereby 
he shall be called. THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS,”) with I Cor., i. 30, 
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(“Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and righteousness," &c.) 
I replied, in my Second Appeal, that ‘‘I only refer my readers again to the 
passage in Jer. xxxiii., 16, in which Jerusalem also is called 'THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,' and to the phrase, ‘is MADE unto us of God ’ found in the 
passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and 
also to 2 Cor., v. 21 ‘that we might be made righteourness of God in him 
where St Paul says, that all Christians may ‘be made the righteousness of 
God.” to which the Rev, Editor thus replies (p. ^80); “This does not at 
all affect the question in hand, which is simply, whether this righteous 
branch of David, this king, who shall reign and prosper, be Jesus Christ 
or not: and to prove this, we need only call in the testimony of the angel 
to Mary, Luke. i. 32, 33, ‘The Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David : And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever."’ The Editor here over-looks again the force of the phrase. 
“God shall give unto him (Jesus) the throne of his father David,” 
implying, that the throne and exaltation which Jesus was possessed of, was 
but the free gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, ‘ being made of God,” “God 
shall give unto him,” &c.. the Editor adds, that, "relative to his ‘being 
made of God our righteousness to us,’ this can of course make no altera¬ 
tion in the Son s eternal nature.” I, therefore, beg to ask the Editor, if 
one s being made by another anything whatsoever that he was not before, 
does not tend to prove his mutable nature, what nature, then, can be 
called mutable in this transitory world ? The Editor again advances, that 
Jesus was Jehovah before he became incarnate,” &c. This is a bare 
assertion which I must maintain to be without any ground, unless he 
means to advance the doctrine, that souls are emanations of God and 
proceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, “Jehovah our righteousness,” the 
Editor says, “We may observe, that it is the church of Christ, the holy 
Jerusalem, who bears this name, to the honour of her glorious head and 
husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her righteousness.” (p. 581.) Let us reflect 
on this answer of the Editor. In the first place, the term Jerusalem, in 
Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association with the term ‘‘Judah,’’ is understood 
as signifying the well-known holy city in that kingdom, having no refer¬ 
ence to the church or followers of Christ. In the second place, if the 
Editor understands by the term “Jerusalem” here, the church of Christ, 
and admits of Jerusalem being figuratively called “Jehovah our righteous¬ 
ness , on the ground that Christ is its head, and that, consequently, it 
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bears that name “to the honour of her glorious head" though, in reality, 
different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject the figurative 
application of the phrase “Jehovah our righteousness” to Jesus, on the same 
ground and same principle, which is, that as Jehovah is the head of Christ 
consequently Christ bears this name “to the honour of his head" though, in 
reality, different from and subordinate of God ? Vide} Cor. xi. 3 : “But 
1 would have you know, that the head of every man is Christ, and the 
head of the woman is the man, and the HEAD oF CflRIsT is GOD.” 

The Editor shews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women wish 
to be called by the name of a husband, to have their reproach taken away. 
He must also know that thousands of sons and descendants are called by 
the name of one of their fathers, and servants by the name of their 
masters, to the honour of the father or the master. \'ide, Isaiah xlviii, 1 ; 
Gen., xliii. 6; Hosea, xi. 8, 9 .■ Exod., xxiii. 21. The Editor then 
proceeds to divide the honorary names, found in scripture, into two 
kinds : one given by men, and the other by God ; but he must know 
that the names given by prophets, or by common men, if used and 
confirmed by God or by any of the sacred writers, become as worthy 
of attention as if they had been bestowed originally by the Deity himself. 

The Editor again uses the following words : “The incommunicable 
name Jehovah,’’ the self-existent, from the verb np hawah “to be” 

or to exist, which is applied to no one throughout the scripture besides 
the sacred three, &c. We know very numerous instances in which 
the name “Jehovah’’ is applied to the most sacred God. but never met with 
an instance of applying to two other sacred persons the simple term 
“Jehovah.” 1 wish the Editor had been good enough to have taken into 
consideration that this is the very point in dispute, and to have shewn 
instances in which the second and third persons of the Deity (according 
to the Editor’s expression) arc addressed by this name. He further 
observes, that “no one . upposes that Jehovah-Jireh, ‘‘God will see or 
provide,’’ given by Abraham to the place where he offered Isaac, was 
intended to deify that place, but to perpetuate the fact that the Lord 
did there provide a sacrifice instead of Isaac;—that Jehovah-nissi. ‘God, 
my banner.” given by Moses to his altar, intended any thing more than 
that God was his banner against the Amalekitcs that Jehvoh-tsidkenu, 
"Jehovah our righteousness,” the name by which men should call Jeru¬ 
salem. or Christ’s church, was intended to deify her. but to demonstrate 
that her Lord and head, who is righteousness, is indeed Jehovah.” Here 
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I follow the very same mode of interpretation adopted by the Editor, in 
explaining the same phrase, “The Lord our righteousness,” found in Jer., 
xxiii. 6. referred to the Messiah ; that is. the application of this phrase to 
the Messiah does not deify him, but demonstrates, that his FATHER, his 
EMPLOYER, his HEAD, the MOST HIGH, who is his righteousness, is the 
Lord Jehovah ; so that the consistency cannot be overlooked which pre¬ 
vails through all the phrases of a similar nature ; for as Christ is repre¬ 
sented to be the head of his church, so God is represented to be the head 
of Christ, as I noticed in the foregoing page. Lastly, the Editor says, “Com¬ 
pound names, therefore, do not of themselves express Deity, but they 
express facts more strongly than simple assertions or propositions.’’ I am 
glad to observe that he differs from a great many of his colleagues, in 
their attempt to deify the Messiah from the application of the above 
phrase to^im ; but as to the facts demonstrated by this phrase, they 
may be easily ascertained from comparing the application of it with that 
of exactly similar phrases to others, as I have just observed. 

The Editor now mentions (p. 583) a few more passages which, he 
thinks, tend to “illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature of 
the Son. In Jer., v. 22, we have this expostulation ; 'Fear ye not me '! 
saith the Lord. Will ye not tremble at my presence who have placed 
the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it cannot 
pass it, and though the waves toss themselves, yet can they not prevail.’ 
This however is only a part of that work of creation ascribed to him who, 
while on earth, exercised absolute dominion over the winds and the waves 
in no name besidt his own." But what this passage of Jeremiah has to do 
with the divine nature of Jesus. 1 am unable to discover. The Editor might 
have quoted at this rate all the passages of the Old Testament that 
ascribe to God the supreme control over the whole world as evidence in 
favour of the Deity of Jesus as he was sure to find always many persons 
of the same persuasion to applaud any thing offered in favour of the 
Trinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exercised absolute dominion over 
the winds and the waves in no name beside his own," I beg to quote John 
X. 25. to shew that whatever power Jesus, in common with other prophets, 
exercised over wind and water while he was on earth, he did it in the 
name of God. “Jesus answered them, I told you and ye believed not; the 
works that I do in my Father's name they bear witness of me,” “And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes and said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” I say Jesus in common with other prophets, because both Elijah 
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and Elisha the prophets exercised power over wind and water and other 
tilings, like Jesus, in the name of the Father of the universe. 1 Kings, 
xvii, 1. xviii, 44. 45. and 2 Kings, ii 21 ; sometimes without verbally express¬ 
ing the name ol God ; Ch. v. 8—13 & 27. Ch. ii. 10. 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “epithet God is 
frequently applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside the Supreme 
Being" the Editor observes that "this objection Jeremiah cuts up, Ch. x. 
ii. ‘the G )ds that have not made the heavens and the earth even they 
shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens which declara¬ 
tion sweeps away not only the Gods of the heathen but all magisterial 
Gods and even Moses himself as far as he aspired to the godhead. But 
from this general wreck of our author’s Gods, Christ is excepted, he 
having made these heavens and laid the foundation of the earth.” Let us 
apply this rule adopted by th^e Editor respecting the prophets, to Jesus 
Christ. We do not find him once represented in the scriptures as the 
maker of heavens and earth ; this peculiar attribute having been through¬ 
out the whole sacred writings ascribed exclusively to God, the Most High. 
As to the instances pointed out by the Editor, Hebrews ; 10 and Col. i. 
17, I fully explained them in pp. 243 and,346, as having reference to God 
the Father of the universe Moreover we observe in the New Testament, 
even in the same book of Hebrews, that whatever things Jesus made or 
did, he accomplished as an instrument in the hands of God. Heb.. i. 2 : 
“Whom he hath appointed heir of all things hy whom also he made the 
worlds." Ephes , iii. 9 ; “Who created all things by Jesus Christ." It would 
indeed be very strange to our faculties to acknowledge one as the true 
God and yet to maintain the idea that he created things by the directions 
of another being, and was appointed as heir of all things by that other, 
ii^am in pursuance of the same rule of the Editor I find that Jesus like 
dther perishable Gods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards 
by his Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even with¬ 
out suffering him to die and be buried for a single day. My readers may 
now judge whether Jesus Christ be not included in common with other 
perishable Gods in the rule laid down by the Editor. 

To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circumstance 
of his being a searcher of hearts, to execute judgment. Rev. ii .3, and also 
quotes Heb. i. 3. Having examined these arguments in pages 344 and 393, I 
will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, “We are hence assured that the Father 
who perfectly knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so 
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entirely as to judge no man himself, without knowing his infinite fitness 
for the work.'’ It is evident that the Father did not commit to the Son 
all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, without qualifying 
him for so doing : that is without giving him the power of knowing all 
the events of this world in order to the distribution of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. Matt, xxviii. 18 : "All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth." Notwithstanding this, the power of knowing those things that 
do not respect the execution of judgment by the Son, is not bestowed 
upon him ; and the Son, therefore, is totally ignorant of them. Mark xiii. 
32 : ‘‘But of that day and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven ; j;et(/ier t/ie Son, hut the Father.” No one destitute 
of the power of omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by 
any sect that believe in revealed religion. 

He quotes Heb. iv. 13, ‘Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do,” in order to corroborate the idea that 
Christ knew all the secrets of men. Supposing this passage to be appli¬ 
cable to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea than what is 
understood by Rev. ii. 23, wliich I have already noticed. But the Editor 
must know that in the immediately preceding verse, the word of God. or 
Revelation, while figuratively represented as a two-edged sword, &c. is in 
the same allegorical sense declared to be “a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.'’ There is, therefore, no inconsistency in ascribing 
the knowledge of the intents of hearts to him through whom that Revela¬ 
tion is communicated, and who is appointed to judge whether the conduct 
of men is regulated by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 584) that "in Ecekiel xxviii. God says respect¬ 
ing a man who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, ‘Son of man, 
say unto the prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Lord God, because thy heart is 
lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God —behold thou shalt die the death 
of the uncircurnciscd. &c.’ How different the Father’s language to the 
Son ; ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever’ ! Why this different 
language to the prince of Tyrus and to Jesus ?” Had the Editor atten¬ 
tively referred to the scriptures, he would not have taken the trouble of 
putting this question to me ; for he would have easily found the reason 
for this difference ; that is, the king of Tyrus called himself God, as above 
stated ; but Jesus, so far from robbing the Diety of his honour, never 
ceased to confess that God was both his God and his Father." (John xx. 
17,) Also, that the prince of Tyrus manifested disobedience to God ; 
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but Jesus even laid down his life in submission to the purposes of God, and 
attributed divine favour towards himself to liis entire obedience to the 
Most High. Rom, v. 19: “For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous, ” John x. 17 : “Therefore doth my Father love me, because 1 
lay down my life, that I might take it again.’’ I :kc xxii. 42 ; "Father, 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine be done." As the conduct of the prince and that of Jesus towards 
God were quite different, they were differently treated by the Father of 
the universe. As to the above verse, (“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,”) God docs not peculiarly address Jesus with the epithet God, but he 
also uses for the chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same epithet. 

The editor quotes I Cor. iv. 5 : “Judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ; and then shall every 
man have praise of God.” The Passage simply amounts to this : “ Judge 
not either me or others before the time, until the Lord come, who will 
bring to light the dark and secret counsels of men’s hearts, in preaching 
the Gospel ; and then shall every one have that praise, that estimate set 
upon him, by God himself, which he truly deserves.”— Locke. 

It is not Jc.sus alone that was empowered by God to know and to judge 
all secret events, but on particular occasions others were intrusted with 
the same power, as has already been noticed in page 393 and will also be 
found in Daniel ii. 23 : “I thank thee and praise thee. O thou God of my 
fathers, who hast given me wisdom and might, and hast made known unto 
me now what we desired of thee ; for thou hast now made known unto us 
the king’s matter” and in 2 Sam. xiv. 19 and 20 ; “And the king (David) 
said. Is not the hand of Joab with thee in all this ? and the woman 
answered and said,—My Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an 
angel of God, to know all things that are in the earrh. ” 1. Cor. 
vi 2 and 3. “Do you not know that saints shall judge the world ? and 
if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters ? Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? &c.” Here 
Christian saints are declared to be judges of the deeds of the whole world, 
and of course to be possessors of a knowledge of all events, both public 
and private, so as to enable them to perform so delicate a judgment. 
Besides a knowledge of future events is by no means less wonderful 
than that of past things or present secrets of hearts ; yet we find all 
the prophets of God were endued with the former, 1 Kings xx. 22: 

14 
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"And the prophet came to the king of Israel and said unto him, go 
strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost; for at the return 
of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee. ’’ So we find the 
same gift of future knowledge granted to righteous men in numerous 
instances 

He then cites Dan, i. and vii. and founds upon them the following 
question : "If then by nature he was not God, by nature the creator of 
heaven and earth, he and his kingdom must perish from under the heavens.” 
To this my reply is, that we find Jesus subjected to the death of the cross 
while on earth, and after the general resurrection, to him that put all 
things under him (1 Cor. xv. 28.) The son therefore is not by nature God, 
the creator of heaven and earth. As to the sophistry that attributes the 
death and subjugation of Jesus only to his human capacity, it might be 
applicable to every human individual, alleging that they being the children 
of Adam, the son of God, (Luke iii . 38) are possessed of a divine nature 
and that their death consequently is in their human capacity alone, but 
also ; that in their divine nature they cannot he subjected to death. Vide 
pp. 355—359 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the epithet ‘‘most holy” found in Daniel ix. 
24, the Editor attempts to prove the eternal deity of the son ; for¬ 
getting, perhaps, that the same term “most holy ” is applied in the 
scriptures even to inanimate things. Numbers xviii. 10 : “In the most 
holy place shalt thou eat it.” Exodus xxix, 37 : ‘Tt shall be an altar most 
holy.” 

The Editor in noticing Hosea says that "the Evangelist's quoting 
this passage (‘Out of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly shows that 
it referred to Christ as well as to Israel ; but the difference is manifest : 
Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly rebelling against his father ; 
Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature with his father (as is every 
proper son) and did always what pleased him.” This assertion of the 
Editor (that ‘Israel was God’s adopted son’) is, I think, without foundation ; 
for they are declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of God ; but were 
not like Christ entirely devoted to the will of the Father of the universe. 
Deu. xxxii. 18 ; Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and 
hast forgotten God that formed thee.” Exodus iv. 22 ; “And thou shalt 
say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first 
born." He then quotes Hesea iii. 5 .• “Afterwards shall the children of 
Israel return and seek the Lord their God and David their king : on which 
he comments that David had then been in his grave—he could be sought 
only in heaven as David in common with other saints, could not search 
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the heart and know the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy must be assigned 
to the son of David, the Messiah. I really regret to observe that as the 
Jews endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to 
the idea of Jesus being the expected Messiah, so Christians in general try 
to refer to Jesus any passages that can possibly be explained as bearing the 
least allusion to their notion of the Messiah, however distant in fact they 
may be from such a notion. By so doing thev b only weaken their 
respective CMiinions. The above citation on which the Editor now dwells 
is an instance. Let us refer to the text of Hosea iii. 4 : “For the children 
of Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without a prince and 
without a sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod. and 
without tcraphim. Ver, 5 : Afterwards shall the children of Israel 
return and seek the Lord their God and David their king ; and shall 
fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.” Does not the poetical 
language of the prophet determine to the satisfaction of every unbiassed 
man that, after long sufferings Israel will repent of their disobedience, and 
seek the protection of their God and the happiness which their fathers 
enjoyed during the reign of David ; as it is very natural for a nation or 
tribe when oppressed by foreign conquerors to remember their own 
ancient kings under whose Governments their fathers were prosperous, and 
to wish a return of their reign if possible. If the Editor insist upon 
referring this prophecy to Jesus, he must wait its fulfilment ; as Israel has 
not as yet sought Jesus as the son of David, the Messiah, who was 
promised to them. 

The Editor says (page 586.) that peter in Acts ii. 21, applies to Jesus 
Joel ii. whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find Peter here 
quoting only a part of Joel ii. 32, “and it shall come to pass that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” So far from applying 
this to the Son and identifying him with God, the apostle explains in 
the immediately following verse (22) his nature and his total subordination 
to God. “Ye men of Israel hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you. by miracles and wonders and signs which 
Cod did bij him in the midst of you &c.” The Editor then adds that Paul 
also addressed himself “to all who in every place call on the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (1 Cor. i. 2.) 1 therefore quote Locke’s paraphrase 
on this verse, as well as his note on Romans x. 13. with a view to shew the 
Editor that the phrase “call on the name of Jesus” is not a correct tran¬ 
slation in the English version. “To the church of God’ which is at Corinth, 
to them that are separated from the rest of the world by faith in Jesus 
Christ called to be saints, with all that are everywhere called by the name 
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of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours.” (Locke on I cor. i. 2.) Note on Rom. 
X. 13. page 384, ‘ Whosoever hath, with care, looked into St. Paul’s writings 
must own him to be a close rcasoner, that argues to the point ; and there¬ 
fore, if in the three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of the 
Gospel, I cannot but think that ‘all that call upon him’, verse 12, signifies 
all that are open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning ”of calling 
upon him” v, 12, it is plain it must be the meaning of ‘‘calling upon his 
name,’- verse 13, a phrase not very remote from ‘naming his name,’ which 
is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity. 2 Tim. ii. 19, If the mean¬ 
ing of the prophet Joel, from whom these words are taken, be urged, I 
shall only say, that it will be an ill rule for interpreting St, Paul, to tie up 
his use of any text, he brings out of the Old Testament, to that which is 
taken to be the meaning of it there. We need go no farther for an example 
than the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses of this chapter, which I desire any one to 
read as they stand, (Deut, xxx, 11—14.) and see whether St, Paul uses 
them here, in the same sense,” If the Editor still insists upon the accuracy 
of the translation of the phrase ‘ call upon the name of Jesus” found 
in the version, he will I hope refer to Matthew x, 40 41 and 41, “He 
that receiveth you, recciveth me and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prephet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; &c. And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward;”— 
when he will perceive that calling on the name of Jesus, as being the 
Messiah sent by God. is an indirect call on the name of God ; in the same 
manner as one’s yielding to a general sent by a king amounts to his sub¬ 
mission i o the king himself, and secures for him the same favour of the 
king as if he had yielded directly to the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on account of its 
containing the phrase, “declaring unto man what is his thought.” As I 
have noticed this subject already, oftener than once, I will not return to 
it here. 

He again quotes Zech . iii. 2’ “And Jehovah said unto Satan. Jehovah 
rebuke thee, O Satan ; even Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke 
thee ; is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ? The Editor then 
proceeds to say that "this passage, with ch ii. 8, ‘Thus saith the lord 
of hosts. After the glory hath he sent me’ and ch. xiii. 7, ‘Awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd against the man who is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of hosts’, forms another three-fold testimony of the distinct 
personality of the Son, and his equality with the Father. I am unable to 
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discover exactly what the Editor intends by his two first quotations. 
With respect to the former, that "Jehovah said unto Satan, Jehovah 
rebuke thee," &c, the Editor must be well aware that God speaks of 
himself, very frequently, throughout the sacred books, in the third 
person, instead of the first. Isaiah li. 1 : ‘ Hearken to me, ye that follow 
after righteousness, ye that seek the Lord,” &c. 15 : "But I am the Lord 
thy God, that divided the sea, whose waves roare d. 1 ne Lord of hosts is 
his name." Even in this very book of Zechariah, we find that the prophet 
speaks of himself sometimes in the third person. Zech 1. 7: “In the second 
year of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah.” &c, vii. 8: 
"And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” &c. Neither 
God’s nor Zechariah’s speaking of himself, in the third person, in poetical 
language, can be construed into a proof of the plurality of either of their 
persons, or of the equality of either with some other being. The fact is 
that Zechariah prophesies, in ‘the second year of Darius, king of 
of Persia, of the Lord’s will to build the second temple of Jerusalem, 
by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Semuli ; and to rebuke Satan, who 
would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that under-taking; 
as is evident from the following passage : Zech. i. 1 : "In the eighth 
month, in the second year of Darius, came the word of the 
Lord, to Zechariah,’’ &c. 16: “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, I am 
returned to Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be built in it, saith 
the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem." 
11 . 2 : "Then said I, Whither goest thou ? And he said unto me. To 
measure Jerusalem,” &c. iii. 1, 2 : ’’And he shewed me Joshua the 
high-piicst standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing 
at his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan ; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem 
rebuke thee ; is not this a brand plucked out of the fire As to 
Zerubbabel, the prophet says. iv. 9, “The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid the foundation of this house ; his hands shall also finish it,’' 
&c. Respecting Semuh, vi. 12, 13, “Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, 
saying. Behold the man whose name is Semuh ; and he shall grow up 
out of his place, and ye shall build the temple of the Lord : Even he 
shall build the temple of the Lord : and he shall bear the glory, and 
shall sit and rule upon his throne ; and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne ; and the counsel of peace shall be between them both,” —that 
is between Semuh and Joshua, mentioned in the immediately preceding 
verse 11. In the English version the meaning of the name of Semuh is 
used, vi 2 , “Branch," instead of Semuh itself, both here and in ch. iii. 8, 
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and the commentators choose to apply the name thus translated to Jesus, 
though no instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ s having been so 
called, and though the prophet expressly says, in ch. vi. 12, “whose name 
is Semuh.” He is speaking of the SECOND building of the temple, which 
began in the reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of Christ, 
y/de the whole book of Zechariah. 

The second quotation is “For thus saith the Lord of hosts, After 
the glory hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you ; for he 
that toucheth you. toucheth the apple of his eye " (ii. 8.) The prophet 
here communicates to the people the words of God, that “after he 
has sent me with his will, to the nations who tyrannize over Israel, 
that» he who touches Israel touches the apple of his own eye." Zechariah 
very often, in his book, introduces himself as being sent by God : but 
how the Editor, from these circumstances, infers the separate personality 
of the Son, of his equality with the Father, he will. I hope, explain. 
If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with that of him 
who says, in the verse in question. “After the glory hath he sent me.” 
(upon some ground that wc know nothing of.) he would be sorry to find 
at last, that he equalizes Zechariah, instead of Jesus, with God. I will, 
according to the plan already adopted, notice the third quotation, “Awake, 
O sword,” (xiii- 7,) in a subsequent chapter, among the other passages 
alluded to in the second chapter of this work. 


*Tho wo»d in the originiil Hebrew signifies "that” as well as''for." .sec Parkhurst’s 


Hebrew Lexicon. 



CHAPTER IV 


On the Editor s Replies to the Arguments contained in Chapter II 
of the Second Appeal. 

To my inquiry in the Second Appeal. ' Have we not his (Christ’s) 
own express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he manifested 
were committed to him as the Son, by the Father of the universe ? the 
Editor thus replies in the negative (p. 588): No that he was appointed 
by the Father to act as mediator between him and sinners, we have 
already seen ; for without this he could have been no mediator between 
his Father and his offending creatures." Every unbiassed man may 
easily pronounce, whether it is consistent with any rational idea of the 
nature of the Deity, that God should be appointed by God, to “act 
the part of a mediator”, by “laying aside his glory and taking on 
himself the form of a servant and may discern, whether it is not 
most foreign to the notion of the immutable God, that circumstances 
could produce sucb a change in the condition of the Deity, as that he 
should have been not only divested of his glory for more than thirty years, 
but even subjected to servitude ? Are not the ideas of supreme 
dominion and that of subjection, just as remote as the east from the 
west? Yet the Editor says, that while he was stripping himself of his 
glory, and taking upon himself the form of a servant, he was just as much 
Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in common with other Trinitarians, conceives, that 
God the Son, equally with God the Father, (according to their mode of 
expression) is possessed of the attributes of perfection, such as mercy, 
justice, righteousness, truth. &c*, yet he represents them so differently 
as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather vengeance ; and to 
the Son, unlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is, the Father, the first 
person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at the sinful conduct of 
his offending creatures, found his mercy so resisted by justice that he 
could not forgive them at all, through mercy, unless he satisfied his 
justice by inflicting punishment upon these guilty men ; but the Son, 
the second person of the Godhead, though displeased at the sins of 
his offending creatures, suffered his mercy to overcome justice, and by 
offering his own blood as an atonement for their sins, he has obtained 
for them pardon without punishment; and by means of vicarious sacrifice, 
reconciled them to the Father, and satisfied his justice and vengeance. 
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If the justice of the Father did not permit his pardoning sinful creatures, 
and reconciling them to himself, in compliance with his mercy, unless a 
vicarious sacrifice was made to him for their sins ; how was the justice 
of the Son prevailed upon by his mercy, to admit their pardon, and their 
reconciliation to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an 
atonement for their sins ? It is then evident, that, according to the 
system of Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion of mercy than the 
Father, to oppose to his justice in having his sinful creatures pardoned, 
without suffering them to experience individual punishment. Are these 
the doctrines on which genuine Christianity is founded ? God forbid I 

If the first person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy equally 
with the second, and that he, through his infinite merev towards his 
creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atonement for their 
sins, we must then confess that the mode of the operation and manifest¬ 
ation of mercy by the first is strange, and directly opposite to that 
adopted by the second, who manifested his mercy even by the sacrifice 
of life, while the first person displayed his mercy only at the death of 
the second, without subjecting himself to any humiliation or pain. 

In answer to the Editor’s position, that Jesus, even as a mediator, 
was possessed of every power and perfection that was inherent in his 
divine nature, I only beg to remind him of a few sacred passages among 
many of a similar nature : John, iii. 3.5 : “The Father loveth the Son, 
and hath GIVEN all things into his hand.'’ Ch. xvii. 22 ; “And the glory 
which thou GAVEST me, I have given them,’’ &c. Ch. v. 26 : “For as the 
Father hath life in himself” so hath he GIVEN to the Son to have 
life in himself. Luke, i. 32 : “And the Lord God shall GIVE unto 
him the throne of his father David ’’ Matt., ix. 8 : “But when the 
multitude saw it. they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given such 
power to MEN. Ch. xxviii. 18 : ’‘Jesus came, and spake unto them, 
saying. All power is GIVEN unto me in heaven and in earth.’’ On these 
texts I trust no commentary is neces.sary to enable any one to determine 
whether all the power and glory that Jesus enjoyed were given him by 
God, or were inherent in his own nature. 

The Editor again denies Christ’s having “possessed a single power, 
perfection or attribute, which was not eternally inherent in his divine 
nature, and defies me to point out one attribute of perfection in the 
Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has not been already 
shewn to .possess. ’ I therefore, take upon myself to point out a few 
instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar attributes 
of God were never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other human being who 
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may have been, like Jesus, figuratively called gods in scriptural language. 

In the first place, the attribute of being the “Most High” or 

by which the supreme Deity is distinguished above all gods, is not found 
once ascribed to Jesus, though invariably applied to the Father through¬ 
out the scriptural writings. Secondly, Jesus was never called almighty, or 

a term peculiarly u«ed for the Deity. Nay, moreover, he 

he expressly denies being possessed of almighty power. Matt. xx. 23 : 
“But to sit on my right hand, and on my left, IS NOT MINE TO GIVE, 
but to them tor whom it is PREPARED of MY FA'i'HER.” Ch. xxvi. 53 ; 
"Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now pray to MY FATHER and he shall pre¬ 
sently GIVE ME more than twelve legions of angels ?” John, xi 41; “Then 
they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid ; and 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” He also denies his omniscience Mark, xiii. 32 : “But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven 
neither the Son, hut the Fathc.” Any being, if not supreme, almighty, and 
omniscient, and more esrcci, !’> .one subjected to the transitions of birth 
and death, must, however highly exalted, even by the title of a god, and 
though for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be con¬ 
sidered a created being, and like all creatures, be in the end, as the apostle 
declares, subject to the Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed which 
the generality of Trinitarians profess, God is dercribed as self-existent, 
having proceeded from none ; but the Son. on the contrary, is represented 
as proceeding from the Father. Here even the orthodox amongst 
Christians ascribe the attribute of self-existence to the Father of the 
universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I observed, that “the sun, although he is the 
most powerful and most splendid of all known created beings, has yet no. 
claim to be considered identical in nature with God, who has given to the 
sun all the heat,” &c. ; to which the Editor replies, "What is the sun to 
his Maker ?”—I wish he had also added, "but that which a son and 
creature is to his Father and creator ?” When he again inquires, saying 
“If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has its Maker none ?“ (alluding to 
Christ,) he might have recollected that neither the sun nor Jesus has ever 
arrogated to himself Godhead, but that it is their worshippers that have 
advanced doctrines ascribing Godhead and infinite perfection to these 
finite objects. Notwithstanding that we daily witness the power of the 
glorious sun in bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an infinite 
15 
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variety of vegetable and animal objects, yet our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in him only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and we 
offer worship and duty to him alone who has given to the sun all the 
light and animating warmth which he sheds on our globe. On the same 
ground, whether we understand from scriptural authority, that the supreme 
Deity made through Jesus Christ all the things belonging to the Christian 
dispensation, or everything relating to this visible world, (as interpreted by 
the worshippers of Jesus.) we must not, in either case, esteem him as the 
supreme Deity, in whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but 
as an instrument. 

The Editor says, that though the power of effecting a material 
change, without the aid of physical means, be peculiar to God. “yet 
this power Christ not only possessed, but bestowed on his apostles.” Sup¬ 
posing Jesus alone had the power of effecting material changes without 
the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the same gift, it 
could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of this peculiar 
blessing of God, and not his being identical or equal with him who con¬ 
ferred such a power on him ; but it is notorious that Jesus was not at all 
peculiar in this point. Were not the miracles performed by Joshua and 
Elijah, as wonderful as those done by Jesus ? Did not Elijah bestow on 
his servant Elisha the power of effecting changes without physical means 
by putting his own spirit on him ? Is Elijah, from the possession of this 
power, to be considered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, 
ii, 9 : “And it came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, 
that Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I be taken 
away from thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of 
thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said. Thou hast asked a hard thing, 
nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah was taken up by a 
whirlwind into heaven, 12. And Elisha saw it, and he cried. My father, 
my father’’ &c. 14: "And when he had smitten the waters, they 
parted hither and thither, and Elisha went over. 15. When the sons of 
the prophets saw him, they said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 
And they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground before 
him.” Besides, we find in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding 
the power of performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they 
could not avail themselves of such a gift, until their faith in God was 
become firm and complete : it is thence evident that God is the only 
source of the power and influence that one creature has over another. 
Matt, X I: “And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he 
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gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out. and to heal 
all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” Ch. xvii. 16: 
‘‘And I brought him (the lunatic child) to thy disciples, and they could 
not cure him.” 19 : “Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said* 
Why could not wc cast him out ? 20. And Jesus said unto them. 
Because of your unbelief ; for verily I say unto yon. If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto ttus mountain. Remove 
hence to another place, and it shall remove, and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you. 21. Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.” Mark, xi. 22 : “And Jesus answering saith unto them 
(his disciples.) Have faith in God. 23. For verily I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed,” &c. 

In my Second Appeal I mentioned, that it is evident from the first 
chapter of Genesis, that “in the beginning of the creation, God bestowed 
on man his likeness, and sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not 
his own likeness, and that dominion, peculiar to God, before mankind 
were made partakers of them ? Did God then deify man by such a mark 
of distinction On which the Editor thus remarks : “It is in reality 
asking. Did God make him cease to be a creature by thus creating him ? 
We presume he expects no answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that 
God, by bestowing on man his peculiar likeness and dominion, did not 
make him cease to be a creature, is he not, according to the same 
principle, obliged to admit the opinion, that although God raised Je us 
above all, and bestowed on him a portion of his peculiar power and 
influence, yet he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 

In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of many, 
in which Jesus distinctly disavows the divine nature, and manifests his 
subordination to God , to which the Editor replies. “They can prove 
nothing to his purpose, till they shew that his thus becoming incartante, 
changed that divine nature which he possessed from eternity, ’ &c. I 
therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Editor, whether the following 
passages found among those already quoted, do not prove the entire 
humanity of the Son, or (in the words of the Editor) a complete change 
in his divine nature if he was ever possessed of it ? "As the Father gave 
me commandment, even so I do." “I CAN OF MINE own SELF DO 
NOTHING.” “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me." ' As my 
Father hath taught me I speak these things.” "To my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.’’ “Behold my servant 
whom I have chosen.” If these declarations do fall short of shewing 
the human nature of the person who affirms them, I, as well as 
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the Editor, should be at a loss to point out any saying of any of the 
preceding prophets, that might tend to substantiate their humanity. The 
Editor may perhaps say, after the example of his orthodox friends, that 
these, as well as other sayings to the same effect, proceeded from Jesus 
in his human capacity. I shall then entreat the Editor to shew me any 
authority in the scriptures, distinguishing one class of the sayings of 
Jesus Christ, as man, from another set of the same author as God. 
Supposing Jesus was of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as the 
Editor believes him to be, his divine nature in this case, before his 
appearance in this world, must be acknowledged perfectly pure and 
unadulterated by humanity. But after he had become incarnate, according 
to the Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of God and man, 
possessing at one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? 
Was there not a CHANGE of a pure nature into a mixed one ? 1 will not* 

however, pursue the subject further now, as I have already fully noticed 
it in another place. The Editor adverts here to Heb., i. 10 ; 1 Cor , xv 
24, 25 : but as I have examined the former and the latter in other places, 
I will not revert to the consideration of them in this place. 

At p. 589. the Editor thus censures me: “To say that in the 
mouth of the Father, 'for ever and ever’ means only a limited period, 
is to destroy the eternity of God himself;” and he quotes, “jelDvah 
shall reign for ever and ever.” I have shown by numerous instances, 
both in iny Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms ‘‘for ever,” 
‘‘everlasting, ’ when applied to any one except God, signify long duration : 
I therefore presume to think that the Editor might have spared this 
censure as being altogether undeserved. I will here, however, point 
out one or two more passages in the mouth of the Father, which contain 

the term “for ever,” and in which it can imply only long duration. 

Gen., xvii, 8 : ‘‘And I will give unto thee, and unto thy seed after thee— 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession.” Jer,, vii 7 : ‘‘Then 

will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your 

fathers for ever and ever." Dan., vii. 18 ; “But the saints of the Most 
High shall take the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.” Is the 
land of Canaan now in possession of Israel; and will it remain in their 
possession after all rule, authority, and power have been put down, and 
after the Son has delivered up his kingdom to God the Father of the 
universe ? 1 Cor., xv. 24, 28. 

The Editor in the course of this discussion notices Philip., ii. 6, 
whence he concludes that Jesus was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, yet took upon himself the form 
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of a servant, and became obedient to death ; I will, therefore, first 
give the verse as it stands in the English version, and for the purpose 
of shewing the gradual progress of truth, I will add some subsequent 
translation of the same verse, by eminently learned Trinitarian authors, 
and finally transcribe it as found in the original Greek, with a verbal 
translation. 

English version ; Philip,, ii. 6 : “Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal wdth God.” 

Secondly. In a new translation from the original Greek, by James 
Macknight. D. D., verse 6 thus stands : “Who being in the form of God, 
did not think it robbery to be like God.” So John Parkhurst, M. A , the 
author of a Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, who 
was also an orthodox writer, thus translates, conformably to the opinion 
of Drs, Doddridge and Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox writers, 
(p. 322 ) : “Philip, ii. 6, to ‘‘rat i<tu ftCfo j-o be as God. So i(^a is most 
exactly rendered, agreeably to the force of i(Ta in many places in the LXX., 
which Whitby has collected in his note on this place- The proper Greek 
phrase for equal to God is t(>> l>ea\ which is used in John, v. 18 : There¬ 
fore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal 
with God.’ (This is not the only instance in which the Jews misunder¬ 
stood Jesus, for in many other instances they misconceived his meaning. 
John, ii. 19, 21 ; vi. 41, 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, ‘‘to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox rvriters, 
neither amounts to an identity of one with the other, nor does it prove 
an equality of the former with the latter, Gen., i. 26 : “God said. Let us 
make man in our image, and after our likeness'’ 1 Chron., xii. 22 : ‘'At 
that time, day by day, there came to David to help him, until it was a 
great host, like the host of God ” Ch. xxvii. 23 : “The Lord had said 
that he would increase Israel like to the stars of heaven.’’ Zech., xii 8 : 
“In that day shall the Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and he 
that is feeble among them at that day shall be as David : and the house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord before them.” 1 John, 
iii. 2 ; “But we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him," &c. 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the New 
Testament, renders the passage “Non habuit praedae loco similitudinem 
cum Deo,” "He did not esteem likeness to God in the place of a prey. ’ 
The substance of this translation is adopted in the Improved Version 
of the New Testament. 
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Thirdly. The original Greek runs thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

dt €v 0^’X, apnoy^ov V yfiaocTo To e/vai jca 0e w, 

1234 5 67 89 10 11 12 

"Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” 
Which words, arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus : 
“Who being in the form of God, did not think of * the robbery the 
being like God.” This interpretation is most decisively confirmed by 
the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter : 
"Let nothing be done [through strife or vain glory ; but, in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem others better than themselves,” Verse 4 : 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Verse 5 : “Let this mmd he m you which was also 
in Christ eJesus." Verse 6 : “Who, being in the form of God, did not 
think of the robbery of being like God-” Verse 7 ; “But made him¬ 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant and 
was made in the likenc.ss of men.” Where the sense of a passage is com¬ 
plete without introducing an additional word more than is expressed, no 
one, unless devoted to tLe support of some particuLr doctrine, would 
think of violating fidelity to the original text by interpolation in the tran¬ 
slation. Here the apostle requires of us to esteem others better than our¬ 
selves, according to the example of humility displayed by Jesus, who, not- 
withstandin;j his Godly appearance, never thought of those perfections 
by which he approached man’s ideas of God, but oven made himself of 
no reputation. It would be absurd to point out one’s own opinion of his 
equality with God as an instance of humility. How can we be following 
the example of Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, 
as the orthodex say, did not think even his Father higher than himself? 
We, however, must not suffer ourselves as to be misled by any such ortho¬ 
dox interpretation, to entertain so erroneous an idea of Christ’s opinion 
of himself, bearing in mind that Jesus himself proclaims, “My Father is 
greater than I,” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence 
between Christ and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, “being in the 
form of God,” as the distinction between “being God,” and “being in the 
form of God.” is too obvious to need illustration. Even Parkhurst, ore 

♦We find the verb implying to esteem as well as to think, with a simple 

accusative, 2 pot., iii. 9: (oiTtVCi fipaSvrrj'ra t}'yovVTai ‘as some men count slackness'’ 
(properiy speaking, “think of slackness”). 
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of the most zealous advocates for the Trinity, thought it absurd to lay 
stress on the term “being in the form of God,” in support of the Deity of 

Jesus Christ. (See p. 443.) perhaps from the Hebrew 

appearance and ■TlS aspect. Outward appearance, ‘form,’ which 

last word is from the Latin forma, and this, by tr-i voskion, from the 
Doric vop<Pa for pop<l>r]. See mark, xvi, 12, (comp. Luke, xxiv 13.) Philip,, 
ii. 6, 7, where the 6th verse refers not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real 
and essential God, or Jehovah, (though that he is so, is the foundation of 
Christianity) but to his glorious appearance, as God, before and under the 
Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the word 
‘form,” and of every authority, insist upon its implying' real essence in the 
phrase, “being in the form of God,” he must receive it in the same sense 
in the following verse, “took upon himself the form of a servant”; and 
he must then admit and believe that Christ was pos.sessed of the real 
essence of God and the real essence of a servant. How can we reconcile 
real Godhead with real servitude, even for a moment ? 

Nor can the phrase, “Was made in the likenss of man,’’ in verse 7 
be admitted to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can allow 
that Samson is so identified by the use of the parallel expression in 
Judges, xvi. 7 and 17 : “1 shall be weak, and be as a man “And be like 
any man.” In the English version, the word oilier is found ; that is, ‘ be 
like another man which is not warranted by the original Hebrew, as 
Mr. Brown, an orthodox commentator, justly remarks in the margin. 

The Editor says (p. 590) “Relative to Christ’s being the first-born of 
every creature, we reply with Dr. Owen, whose work on Socinianism has 
never been answered—‘It is not said Christ is ^porox^iioi, first-created, but 
TipcoTotoxoi the first born ; and Christ is so the first born, as to be the only- 
begotten Son of God, is so the first of every creature, that is, he is before 
them all, above them all, heir to them all, and so no one of them.” 
Although both “first-created,” and ‘‘first-born,” from the common accep¬ 
tation of these words, equally imply a created nature, yet the reason for 
St. Paul’s choice of the word “first-born’’ is obvious : for when used in 
reference to a creation not produced in the natural course, first-born 
signifies superiority to other creatures of the same class, and not “an only- 
begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editor seem to suppose. I will here 
point out the sense in which the word ‘ first-born” is used in the Scrip¬ 
tures, when obviously not relating to natural birth. Exod., iv. 22, we find 
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in the mouth of Jehovah himself, Israel, designated by the terms, my son, 
even my first-born” Again, Jer., xxxi. 9: * I am a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my first born.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 27 ; “I will make him (David) 
my first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” And now I will take 
upon myself to ask the Editor, whether Israel, as well as David, was so 
"first-born as **to be the only-begotten son of God, and was also before 
all the creatures above them all, heir to them all, and so no one of them 
or whether that designation was not rather applied both to the nation and 
to the individual because they were principal persons, and to shew that 
they were respectively chosen of God above the rest of his creation ? 
Rom., viii. 29; “For whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the FiRST-BORN 
among many BRETMRE.N.” St. John defines what would be understood by 
the term “to be borti of God.” Vide 1 John. iv. 7: “Beloved, let us love 
one another: for love is of G.>d, and every one that loveth is born of God. 
and knoweth God.’’ Hence Jesus is considered and declared to be the 
head of the children of God. So the term “only-begotten son” signifies 
most beloved among children, whctiicr natural or spiritual, and not an 
only son of a father ; as we find, in Heb, xi.l7, this very term applied to 
Isaac, though Abraham had another son by Hagar. 

As to his assertion. “Christ is no one of them,” (that is of creatures) 
I only quote a few passages in which Jesus himself and his apostles 
enumerated him as “one of them.” Matt, xxv, 40 : “Verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unco one of the least of these my 
buthren, ye have done it unto me-” Here it is the King and Lord, 
sitting upon the throne of his glory at the last day, who is represented 
as styling the poor and helpless his brethren. Ch. xxviii. 10: ‘Then 
said Jesus unto them, Be not afarid : Go and tell my brethren that they 
go into Galilee ; and there shall they see me.” John, xx. 17 : “But go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” 1 Cor., ix. 5 : “As the brethren 
of the Lord and Cephas.” Heb„ ii 11 .- “For he that sanctifieth, and 
they that are sanctified, ace all of one tFather); for which cause he is 
not ashamed to call them brethren.” Verse 12 : “Saying I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren.'' In the midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s reliance on the subsequent verses to shew that the 
creation of all things was effected by Christ, I refer my readers to'p. 338 
of this Essay, where I observe that the apostle Paul means, in this passage, 
only the creation of all the thing, in the Christian dispensation, as is 
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explained in Eph., i. 21. 22, which represent Jesus as head over all things 
belonging to the church. I need not renew the subject of Revelations, 
repeated by the Editor, as I have already examined it in pages 92 and 103. 

I have shewn, in page 90 that whatever power Jesus possessed either 
as man, Son of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from the 
Father of the universe ; therefore the assertion of the Editor, that 
(“certain powers were conferred on Jesus, not as a man, but as the 
Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God”) is, I presume, one of the 
mysteries of the doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile the 
passages, quoted in my Second Appeal, to this assertion ? Let him answer 
what is there advanced, in the course of the discussion of this very subject, 
of a few points of which I beg to remind him. 

Firstly, ‘Tn John, xvii. 5. ‘And now, O Father, glorify me with thine 
ownself, with the glory which I had with liice before the world was,’ 
with the same breath with which he prays for glory, he identifies the 
nature in wdiich he docs so, with that under w'hich he lived with God 
before the creation of the world.” Is not this petition to God for glory, 
by the same person, who says he was with God before the foundation 
of the world ? Was he, before the foundation of the world, a man, 
or of a two-ftdd naiiirc, human and divine ? If he was God almighty 
before the founJation of the w'.rld, how could that God implore 
another being for the restoration of tie glory, which he at one time 
had, but lost subsequently ?' 

Secondly. In John. v;ii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of 
himself, but that God sent him. Docs not he avow here, that his coming 
to this world was not owing to his own whll, but to the will of another 
being ? Was he not entirely at the disposal of God, the Most High, even 
before his coming int i this world ? In Heb., x. 5-7, the apostle declares, 
that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saith, that God had 
prepared him a body, and that he comes to the world to do the wi I of God. 
Had he been God before he had come to this world, how could he, in 
common with all other creatures, attribute his own actions to the will of 
the Sujireme Disposer of all the events of the universe ? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Heb., i. 12, ‘Thou art the same. 
This I have fully noticed in another place. 

The Editor disapproves highly of my assertion, in the Second Appeal, 
“Christ was vested with glory from the beginning of the world. I 
therefore beg to quote one or two scriptural passages, which, I hope, 
will justify that assertion, 1 John. ii. 13: “I write unto you, fathers, 
16 
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because ye have known him that is from the beginning.” Rev. iii. 14 ; 
“These things saith the Amen,—the beginning of the creation of God.’’ 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ridiculing 
the idea of Christ’s having two natures,’’ after I had declared that Christ 
“lived with God before the creation of the world,” and that “it would 
have been idle to have informed them, (the Jews,) that, in his mere 
corporeal nature, Jesus was inferior to his Maker, and it must, therefore, 
have been his spiritual nature, of which he here avowed his inferiority to 
God.” I cannot perceive what contradiction there is in the assertion, that 
Christ lived in the divine purpose and decree* before the world was. and 
that he, not merely as a man, before the assuming of the office of the 
Messiah, was inferior to his Creator, but that he was so even after he liad 
been endowed with the Holy Spirit in the river of Jordan, and with the 
power of performing miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Suppos¬ 
ing he, like Adam, lived with God before his coming into this world, 
(according to the doctrines maintained by some Christians,) and afterwards 
was sent to the world, in the body of Jesus, for effecting human salvation, 
as John the Baptist was esteemed to be Elijah, even this doctrine does not 
preclude us from rejecting the idea of a two-fold nature of God and man. 

The Editor says, that when ‘‘he (Jesus) emptied himself of his glory, 
did he lay aside his divine nature, of which his glory was merely a 
shadow ?” and then he recommends me to reflect for a moment, on what 
the term glory implies ; “understood either of praise or grandeur, it is 
merely the reflection or indication of a glorious nature”. 1 have reflected, 
for some years past, and do now seriously reflect, on the divine nature, but 
I find it inconsistent with any idea I can admit of the eternal and 
unchangeable Almighty, that lie should empty himself, of his glory, (call it 
praise or grandeur, which you like.) though for a season, and should after¬ 
wards offer supplications for the same glory to himself, as if another being ; 
addressing that other seh as his own father ; since God is often declared to 
have hardened the heart of men so as to disqualify them from perceiving 


• In John, XVii, 5. He had it (the same glory) with the Father before the world was, 
that is, in the Father’s purpose and decree. In the language of scripture, what God deter.^ 
mines to bring to pass, is represented as actually accomplished ; thus, the dead are re. 
presented as living, Luke, x.\, 36—38. Believers are spoken of as already glorified, Rom., 
viii. 29. 30. Things that are not, are called as though they wore. Rom,, iv. i;. And in 
verse 12 of this chapter, Judas is said to be destroyed, though he wag then living 
and actually bargaining with the priests and rulers to betray his Master. Sea also verse 
10. Eph.. i. 4 ; 2 Tim, i, 9 ; Rev. xiii, 8 ; Heb. x. 34. (Improved Version.) 
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his glory, instead of hiving degraded himself by setting aside his own title 
to praise, or the grandeur which is inherent in his nature. 

The Editor adds, “If it was deserved glory, it was that of which his 
nature was worthy, and the Father’s giving it to him, when no being existed 
beside the sacred three, was the Father’s attestation to the Son’s eternal 
Godhead ' If the Father’s giving to Jesus deserved glory, should be 
acknowledged as amounting “to his attestation to the Son’s Godhead," 
we must be under the necessity of admitting the attestation of Jesus to 
the eternal Deity of his apostles, from the circumstance of his having 
given them the same deserved glory ;—John, xvii. 22, “And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have given them,” &c. 

The Editor twice says, that “Micah informs us that the Son is from 
everlasting.” I wish he had mentioned the Chapter and verse to which he 
alludes, that I might have examined the passage. 

He perhaps alludes to the phrase "everlasting,” found in the English 
version, in Micah, v. 2 ; “Out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlisting.’’ I will therefore, quote Parkhurst's explanation of the 

original Hebrew word TDSV which is translated in the English version 

‘‘everlasting’’ ; and then notice the translation of this very Hebrew word, 
in many other instances, by the authors of the English version; and lastly, 
I will repeat the context, that ray readers may be able to judge whether 
any stress can be laid on the phrase alluded to by the Editor. First, from 

Parkhurst’s Hebrew and English Lexicon, DhV and are 

used both as nouns and particles for time hidden or concealed from man, 
as well indefinite, Gen., xvii. 8. I Sam., xiii. 13, 2 Sam. xii. 10, and eternal 
Gen., iii. 22, Psalm, ix. 8, as finite, Exod, xix. 9 : xxi 6, 1 Sam. i. 22, com¬ 
pare verse 28. 1 Sam. xxvii. 12 : Isaiah, xxxii. 14 ; as well past, Gen, vi. 4. 
Deut. xxxii. 7, Josh., xxiv. 2; Psalm xli. 14, cxiii. 3, Prov. viii. 23, as 
future. It seems to be much more frequently used for an indefinite than for 
infinite, time. Sometimes it appears particularly to denote the continuance 
of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen- xvii. 13, Exod. xii. 14. 24, xxvii. 
21, and af freq , and sometimes the period of time to the Jubilee, which 
was an eminent type of the completion of the Jewish and typical dispensa¬ 
tion, by the coming and death of Christ." Secondly, the author of this 
Lexicon ( though devoted to the cause of the Trinity ) gives the translation 
of the term Micah. v. 2. In the course of explaining 
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the force of the word says he. ‘‘Micah, v. 1. or 2, 

and his (the Messiah’s) goings forth have been from of oSiy ’•D'^D 

from the days of antiquity.” Thirdly, from the English version. Isaiah, 


Ixiii. 11, “Then he remembered the days of old, or 0/^3^ "'D 
exactly as is found in Micah, v. 2. 1 Sam,, xxvii. 8. Those nations were 


of old,’’ for the same Hebrew term ciSip Dcut xxxii, 7 ‘Remember the 


days of old ’’ for the same Hebrew word. Gen., vi. 4, Which were of old, 
men of renown,” for the same term dStJ/ Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, I have 
considered the days of old, and the year.s of ancient times.” Here the 
term D“lp which is rendered in Micah, v. 2, "of old," and the term 


omp translated in the same verse ''everlasting.'' are both mentioned* 

Fourthly, the context is verses 2—4 : “Whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting ; therefore will he give them up, until the 
time that she which travaileth hath brought forth ; then the remnant 
of his brethren shall return upto the children cf Israel ; and he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of t/ie Lord, in the majesty of the name of the 
Lord his God” &.c. Can the phrases, 'his God, " '’in the sticn^ih of the Lord" 
and ' his brethren," be consistently used for me who is the everlasting 
God ? If so, how can we reconcile to our understanding the idea of the 
everlasting God's reigning in the strength of another, having the Jews as 
his brethren, and looking up to another superior, who is designated by 
“his God” ? If a body of men, distinguished for their talents, learning, and 
situation in life, from time to time, be dctermiiud to support their long- 
establisbed inventions in defiance of scripture, reason, and common sense, 
how can truth make its appearance when so violently resisted ? In fact, 
verse 2 of Micah thus correctly stands; '‘Out of thee (Bethlehem) shall 
he (the last expected Messiah) come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 

Israel, whose sources* of springing forth have been from of ancT'nt. from 
the days of old.” 

• These are the seed of Abraham and that of D..vid, throuKh which (fod declares, by 
the mouths of the ancient propbetB, that he will raise the Messiah to save the world,— 
Vide Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon,‘•3. The place whence any thing comes. Job., xxviii. I 

Isaiah, liviii. II, Psalm Lxxv. y Ixv. r ; in which last passage, is used for 
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The Editor advances, that “even son” implies an equality of nature 
with the Father : certainly it does so, when referred to one carnally 
begotten, but otherwise, it signifies a distinguished creature. 1 Cbron, 
xxviii. 6 : “And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall build my 
house and my courts ; for 1 have chosen him to be m\i son. and I will be 
his fatlier.” Job i. 6 : “When the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord,’’ &c. Is Solomon, because he is called a son of God, to 
be considered a partaker of the divine nature ? Are the angels, designated 
“the sons of God,” considered to be of the same nature with the Diety ? 
The Editor, however, adds, (p. 594). "Our author hints that in the sacred 
writings others have been termed the sons of God : this, however only 
proves, that Christ is, by nature, the Son of God, while all others are the 
sons of God by adoption, or metaphorically. To establish Christ’s being 
the only Son of God, he quotes Rom., viii 32, in which Christ is termed 
God's own son ; and John, i. 16, where he says, that “the Holy Spirit also 
terms him, not merely the only son, but the only begotten son of the 
Father.’’ I therefore quote licre verse 32 in question, with the preceding 
verse of the same Chapter of Romans : '‘What shall we then say to these 
things ? If God be for us, who can be against us ? He that spared not 
Iris own son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also, freely give us all things ? ’ Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the 
unlimited mercy of God towards men, as manifested by his appointment 
of his own Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk of the life of that 
son, without limitintt the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and denying 
to others the same distinction, who, in common with Jesus, enjoy it accor¬ 
ding to unquestionable sacred authorities. Deut., xxxii. 18 : “Of the Rock 
that begat tliec thou art unmindful.'' Exod. iv. 22 : "Israel is my son, ei'en 
my first boin." 2 Sam. vi. 14 ; “I will be his (Solomon’s) father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chaslen him w’ith the rod of 
men, and with the stripes of the children of men ” Did St. Paul mean 
to destroy the validity of these, as well as of many other texts to a similar 
effect, by representing Christ as the only being distinguished by the title 
of Son of God, and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon and David, 
from this spiritual dignity ? 1 firmly believe he did not. 

If a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight battles 
against those who committed depredations on his subjects, and his son, 

that part of the heavont whence the solar light cometh forth, i. e. the east. Comp. 

Psalm xix.C, 7." Parkburst also rejects the popular meaning, saying, ''Not big (Messaih'i) 
eternal generation from the Father, as this word has been tortured to signify,” 
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SO sent, gained a complete victory in that war, but with the loss of his 
own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or magnify the attachment of this 
sovereign to bis people, one of his subjects declares that his sovereign was 
so deeply interested in the protection of his people as to send his own son. 
even the most beloved, to repel the enemies at the hazard of his life, and 
that he had not spared his own son in securing the lives of his people— 
does he confine the royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons 
of the king from that dignity ? I beg my readers will read Rom-, viii, 31, 32, 
and reflect upon their purport. Besides we find in the original Hebrew, 
Gen., i- 27, "God created man, in:his image,” and in the English version, 
‘‘tn his own image.” 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man in 
some fictitious or adopted image resembling that of God ? Did the authors 
of the English version violate the original construction by adding the word 
"own,” to the phrase “in his image ? Or did they add it only for the energy 
of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii, 6 : ‘‘God even our own God, shall bless us.” 
Does the writer here exclude God from being the God of the word, by the 
use of the word own in the verse, against the declaration of Paul ? Rom. 
hi. 29: "Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of the 
Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” Or does he use this word to shew 
the Israelites’ especial attachment to God ? In 1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the 
expression, ‘Timothy my own son in the faith.'’ Did he thereby exclude 
his thousands of spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John i, 16. in which Jesus is said to be "the 
only-begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refer the Editor to Heb. xi. 
17 : ‘‘By faith Abrahm, when he was tried, offered up Issac ; and he that 
had received the promises offered up his only begotten son.” Whence 
he may perceive’that the phrase "only-begotten,” implies only most be¬ 
loved among the children, as Abraham had, at that time another son be¬ 
side Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given to him as his wife, Gen xvi. 
3i 15. Were wc to take the word of John, “only-begotten.” in its literal 
sense, in defiance of Heb. xi. 17, we must discredit the express word of 
God, declaring Israel his be-gotten and first-born son, and describing David 
to be his begotten son. 

It is worth noticing, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applies the last phrase, “begotten son,’’ in an accommodated sense, to Jesus, 
Heb. i. 5 ; I say in an accommodated sense, since in Psalm ii. 7, it is David 
that declares; during the prosperous time of his reign, “The Lord hath said 
unto me. Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.” Besides, how 
can the orthodox Christians, who consider Jesus as the begotten Son of 
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God from eternity, with consistency maintain the opinion, that God had 
begotten him, at a particular day. during the reign of David ? They may 
perhaps, apply some of their mysterious interpretations to this passage of 
the Psalms ; but they will, of course, in that case, pardon my inability to 
comprehend them. I will not return to the subject of Rev. i. 8, and Heb. 
i. 10, through the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “Jesus is Jehovah 
God, “a tremendous being in his wrath,’’ &c., I only say, they are best 
calculated to work upon the minds of those that arc brought up in the 
notion of the Trinity, but do not carry any weight with them, in an 
argument subject to the decision of an enlightened public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt that 
arose with rcgnrd to the sense in which the unity should be taken in John 
X. 30, (“I and my father are onc,^’) by representing the unity so expressed 
to be such as he prayed might exist amongst his apostles, which was, of 
course, the unity of will and design, and not identity of being, as is evident 
from John xvii 11, "that they may be one as we are", and verse 22, “that 
they may he one even as we are one;” on which the Editor makes the 
following remarks : 

“The declaration, John xvii. 22, ‘that they may be one even as we 
are one’, was made at a time, and to persons totally different from that in 
Jolin x.30, ‘I and my Father are one,’ the latter was made to the gain¬ 
saying Jews, and the former in prayer to his heavenly Father, nor is there 
the least hint given that any doubt had arisen among the disciples respect¬ 
ing the expression T and my Father are one.” 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by 
the Editor, that no commentary upon, or explanation of a passage or 
phrase by the author of it, can have any weight, if it is made or given at 
a subsequent period in the course of a solemn prayer to God, or before a 
body of new hearers, whithout an express declaration of their doubts as 
to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many commentaries and 
notes by authors on their respective works must cease to be of use, and the 
universally adopted rule, that passages of Scripture should be explained 
by their reference to one another, must be annulled. In ch. x 30. "I and 
my Father are one.’’ Jesus declares unity to subsist between himself and 
God : and in ch xvii. 11 and 22, by praying that “they (his disciples) may 
be one, as he and the Father arc one.” he explains that the unity between 
him and the Father was of the same kind as that which he prayed to be 
granted to his disciples : hence by the unity so prayed for. cannot be meant 
any thing else than unity of will and design. Although that unity may not 
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be of the same degree that subsisted between him and the Father, yet the 
force of the conjunction “as” shews that it is of the same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in praying for his apostles, verse 11, an unity 
in nature among them, whence we might lave inferred unity in nature 
between him and his God ; since they were long before this prayer created 
in the one human nature ; nor could he pray for a renewed sriritual nature 
to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to be the case), because they 
were already endued with that spiritual union, as is evident from the 
passage of the very chapter, (xvii- 6, 8, 16, 22), They have kept thy word.” 
—“And have known surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send m?.— They are of the world, even as I am 
not of the world”—"The glory which theu gavest me, I have given them." 
Besides, unity in spiritual nature is not the same kind of unity which 
subsists between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and Jesus Christ, 
(as the Editor believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one begotten 
by a man or animal and his parents, and tliat Jesus actually meant by the 
words, “my Father,” in verse 30, to afi'irm God to be his real Father, would 
it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, that he as a Son was of the 
same nature with his Father, instead of saying that he was a St n 
entertaining the same will and design with his Fatlier, since the former 
circusmstancc is natural and obvious, but the latter is nor always found to 
exist, as we daily find among the children of men ? Were the circumstance 
of one’s calling God bis Father received as a proof of his being actually the 
son of God, and, of course, of his unity in nature with the Deity, we must 
consider David as a real siui of God, and of the same nature. Psalm Ixxxix. 
29 : “He shall cry unto me. Thou art .MY FATHER, my Gtrd, and the rock 
of my salvation ; ’ and we also must esteem Israel one in nature with God ; 
(Jtr. iii. 4, "Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My FATHER thou 
art the guide of my youth ?”) We must even admit all Christians to be one 
in nature with the Father of the universe, for we are taught to pray to 
OUR FATHER in heaven. Matt. vi. 9. See also verses 1, 4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 18, 
and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 17 : “My Father and your Father,” 
&c. Cor. i, 3 : “The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “the Father of 
mercies,” &c. To enable my readers to take a clear view of this passage. 
I here quote the context, as well as the note found in the Improved Version 
upon it. Vers. 29, 30 : My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all ; 
and nope is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father 
are one that is, “To snatch my true ditciples cut of my hand would be 
to snatch them out of my almighty Father’s hand ; because ‘I and my 
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Father arc one oac in design, action, agreement, affection. See ch. xvii. 
11. 21, 22, 1 Cor. iii. 8 : ‘Now he that planteth, and he that watereth are 
one.'" ( Improved Version. ) Both in the Scriptures, and in ordinary 
composition, unity, when referred to two substances, implies invariably 
perfect concord of will, or some other qualities, and by no means oneness 
of nature,—a fact which my readers will perceive I j a slight attention to 
the common usage of language, and also to the following verses Gen. 
ii 24 : "And he (the husband) shall cleave unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh.” Ezek, ::xxvii, 19 : ‘‘I will take the st’ek of Joseph, 
and will put tbem with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
ONE stick and they shall be one in mine hand." 1 Cor. x. 17 : “For we 
being many are one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers cf that 
one bread.” 

I never amused myself with the thought that Christ did ‘ pray that 
his disciples might be one with him and his heavenly Father,” nor did I 
I ever rejoice at the idea that Jesus,‘‘a man approved of God," was one in 
nature with the invisible Most High ; I only observed in my Second 
Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in their attempt to prove 
the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted interpretation of such phrases as 
"the Father in me. and I in him” ‘ he dwelleth in God, and God in him 
they would unavoidably increase the number of the persons of the Godhead 
much beyond three, since similar exrpessions are frequently found aj'plied 
to the disciples of Jesus, John xiv. 20: “At that day ye shall know, (address¬ 
ing himself to his disciples,) that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in 
you” Ch. xvii. 21 : ‘•Thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” John vi 56 : ‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him." I John iv. 15 : "Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.” 2 Peter i 4: ‘‘That by these ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature.’’ 

The Editor seems displeased at my having declined to submit in¬ 
discriminately to my countrymen the hole doctrine of the New Testament, 
because certain passages therein, having undergone human distortions 
occasion much dispute. 1 therefore beg to refer him to another portion of 
this Essay, as well as to all church history, which show that my plan was 
conformable to the example laid down by the apostles and primitive 
Christians, who used to accommodate their instructions to the gradual 
progress of their followers. 

In answer to his question. “How was it that 1 did not feel struck 
with the absurdity of a creature’s creating all things,” &c. ? I beg only 
17 
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to reply by another question, viz. How does the Reverend Editor justify 
the idea, that one who was in the human shape, possessed of human 
feelings, and subject to the calls of nuture, was the very God wliom he 
defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, and above all mortal 
causes or effects ? 

The Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect than 
my assertion, p. 130, that Jesus in John x. ‘disavowed the charge of making 
himself God .'—after having borne the fullest testimony to his equality 
with God in chapters v. and viii., at length prevaricates and retracts for 
fear of death.” I therefore refer to chapters v. and viii., and now ask the 
Editor whether he calls the following sayings of Jesus, found in chapters v. ‘ 
and viii.. the fullest testimonies to his equality with God ? “The Son can 
do nothing of himself. ‘For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him 
all things that himself doeth. ’ So the Son quickeneth whom he will: for 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath commuted all judgment unto the Son." 
"He that heareth my word, and bclieveth on him that sent me, hath ever¬ 
lasting life.” “So hath he given to the Son to have life in himself, and hath 
given him authority," &c. “I can of mine ownself do nothing. I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the father who hath smt me. ’ For the works 
which the Father hath given me to finish.” &c. “I am come in mv Father's 
name." Ch. viii. “But he that sent me is true " I do nothing of myself, 
but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” ‘‘But now ye seek 
to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth which I have heard of Cod." 
Neither came I of myself, but he .sent me." ”1 seek not mine own glory.’ 

“I know him (God) and keep his saying."* Do these testimonies amount 
to the equality of Jesus with his God and Father ? If so, the Editor must 
have in view a definition of the term ‘’equality’’ quite different from that 
maintained by the world. I at the same time entreat the Editor to point 
out a single verse in either of these two chapters containing a proof of the 
equality of Jesus Christ with God, setting in defiance all the phrases I 
have now quoted from these very chapters. After reflecting upon the 
above cited phrases, the Editor will, 1 hope, spare the charge, that Jesus 
at length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death ; “for, his disavowal 
of diety in ch. x. 35, was quite consistent with all the doctrines and 
precepts that he taught in the evangelical writings (Ride the whole of the 

four Gospels.) 


• ABtoJohDV.ZS.Ibegtorefermyreader. to tbe subsequent chapter of this Essay 
where I will examine the same verse fully. 
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The Editor then adds, “the confession, (in x, 34—36.) which our 
author terms a disavowal of deity, was the very confession for which they 
sought again to take him, because they still thought he made himself God.” 
I am therefore, under the necessity of quoting the context, to shew that 
the Jews seemed appeased at the explanation given by Jesus himself, as to 
their misunderstanding of him, and that they sought attain to take him on 
account of another subsequent assertion of his. The context is, (32) “Many 
good works have I shewed you from my Father ; for which of those works 
do ye stone me ? (33) The Jews answered him, saying. For a good work 
we stone thee not ; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God. (34) Jesus answered them. Is it not written in 
your law. I said ye are gods ? (35) If he called them gods unto whom the 

word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) Say ye of 
him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, ThoU 
blasphemest; because I said 1 am the .Son of God ? (37) If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not; (38) but if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works ; that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in me* and I in him. (39) Therefore they sought again to take him, but 
he escaped out their hand.’’ Does not Jesus here appeal to scriptute, on 
the ground that if the sacred writings, every assertion of which is but 
true, arc justified in calling magistrates and prophets gods, and that the 
Jews in reading the Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, 
in conformity to their Scriptures, they could not in justice accuse him, 
the sanctified Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for his having called himscl 
only the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify the use of the phrase 
“Son of God,” for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the term 
“gods” was used for the magistrates and prophets among Lsrael ? If so, he 
of course relinquishes his claim to the use of the phrase “God.” and “Son 
of God” in its real sense. If a commoner, who holds a high situation under 
government, suffers himself to be called “honourable” and consequently, 
be accused of presumption in permitting himself to be designated by that 
title, on the ground that he was not actually the son of a nobleman, would 
he not justify himself against this charge by saying. "You call all the 
judges Lords in their judicial capacity though they arc not noblemen by 
birth ; yet you charge me (who hold a more dignified situation than the 


* I have already in a preceding page (440) stated that such a phrase as “one is in another 
and the other is in him,’’ implies in soriptural language only unity in design and will, as it 
Is frequently applied to the apostles in reference to God, and to their Lord and Master 
JesuB Ohrist. 
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judges) with arrogance, because I suffer myself to be addressed as ‘honour¬ 
able’—a title which the children of noblemen enjoy” ? In following the 
example of Jesus, I now appeal to scripture, and also the common sense, 
that my readers may judge there by whether verses 34—36 contain a con¬ 
fession of Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instance in which Jesus omitted to correct the 
Jews in there misconceiving the phrase.. “The Father is in me, and I in 
him,” (verse 38.) but in many other instances he left them in ignorance. 
(John ii. 19. 21.J When Jesus told the Jews to destroy the temple, that 
he might raise it again in three days, they misunderstood him, and supposed 
that he intended to raise the temple of Jeru.salem, and. found fault with 
him, from this misconceived notion, before the high-priest. John ii. 21 ; 
“But he spake of the temple of his body.” as well as John vii 34—36. 
viii. 21. 22, as I noticed before in pages 333, 425. The Editor, lastly, says 
that ‘‘Jesus at last chose to die under this very charge, rather than clear 
up the mistake, if it was such. This was their last and grand charge : 
‘We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God,’ which they esteemed blasphemy worthy of death." The 
Editor must be well aware that the Jews had such an inveterate enmity 
against Jesus, that they not only charged him with what they found in 
him contrary to their law, but even with wilful exaggerations. John v. 15 : 
The man departed and told the Jews, that it was Jesus w-ho had made him 
whole.” Ver. 16 ; “And therefore did the Jews persecute him, (Jesus,) 
and sought to slay him, because he had done things on the sabbath day.” 
(To perform a cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a 
breach of the traditions of the elders, and not a crime worthy of death ; 
yet they sought to kill Jesus under that pretence.) Ver. 17 : “But Jesus 
answered them My father worketh hitherto, and 1 work. (18) Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill him. because he not only had broken the 
sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God.” Although the Jews in their own defence, called God their Father, 
without subjecting themselves to the charge of blasphemy, (John viii. 41, 
We have one Father even God,") yet they sought to kill Jesus on the false 
ground, that he equalized himself with God by calling God his Father. It 
is worth observing, that, lest the Jews should infer his independence in 
doing miracles, and wrest his words from the purpose, (“My father worketh 
hitherto, and I work”) Jesas firmly avows his entire dependence on God in 
whatever he had performed, in verse 19, (“Verily. I say unto you, the Son 
CAN do nothing of himself.” & c.,) and also in the following verses, in so 
much that the Jews, being unable to find any plea for his destruction. 
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remained quiet, and left Jesus in peace. (Vide the whole of ch. v.) 

In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with having perverted the nation 
by representing himself as their king, and having forbidden to give tribute 
to Caesar : a charge which was full of misrepresentation. 

Let us return now to the text quoted by the Revernd Editor : “We 
a law, and by our law he ought to die, because h.: made himself the Son of 
God have—whence it is evident, that, notwithstanding the great hatred 
which the Jews entertained towards our Saviour, and the misrepresenta¬ 
tion they were guilty of in their accusation against him, the severest charge 
which tliey preferred under the pretence of religion was, that “he made 
himself the Son of God,’ and they would have, of course, accused him of 
having made himself God, to Pilate, whom they found inclined to release 
Jesus, and in presence of the multitude, this being better calculated to 
excite the wrath of the latter and horror of the former, had the Jews ever 
heard him declare himself God, or say anything that amounted to his claim 
to the Godhead. The high-priest and other chief accusers knew very well 
that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, and to call 
themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the sons 
of the Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6) ; and this idea was so familiar among 
them, that Jesus also admitted them to be the particular children of 
the Deity. Mark vii, 27; “But Jesus said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled,” &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597 ,) that “our author queries on what prin¬ 
ciple any stress can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted in 
Heb. i. from the Psalms, ‘Thy throne. O God, is for ever and ever,’ We 
reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by God. who cannot 
lie.’’ Are not these words also, ”Ye are gods,” spoken by Him who 
can not lie ? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, “Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever,’’ applied originally to Solomon by Him who cannot 
lie, and, in an accommodated sense, to Jesus by the apostle ? I will not 
introduce the subject again, it having been noticed in page 344, The 
Editor expresses his astonishment at what I say in Second Appeal, 
that the phrase “for ever” must mean a limited time when referred 
to an earthly king or a creature, and therefore it carries no weight in 
proof of the deity of Jesus when applied to him. The reason which he 
assigns for his surprise is. How could I take this phrase in a finite 
sense when applied to Jesus, tlie enternal Jehovah ? Did not the Editor 
feel astonished at the idea that he employs the application of the phrase 
‘for ever” in his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then employs 
the circumstance of the enternal deity of Jesus, for the purpose of proving 
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that infinite duration is understood by the phrase ‘ for ever, when referred 
to Jesus ? 

As he admits that "for ever” when referred to a creature, implies a 
limited time only ; he tliercforc, must spare this phrase, and try to quote 
some other term peculiar to God, in his endeavour to establish the deity 
of Jesus. 

The Editor says, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, Uohn xx. 17.) 
“Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God, was merely in his human 
nature. I wish the Editor had furnished us with a list, enumerating those 
expressions that Jesus Christ made in his human capacity, and another 
shewing such declarations as he made in his divine nature, w'ith authorities 
for the distinction. I might have, in that case, attentively examined them 
as well as their authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am 
induced to think, that he will sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single 
sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part of it to Jesus as a man, and 
another part to him in his divine nature. As for example, John v. 22, 23 : 
“For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which 
hath‘sent him," The first part of this sentence, 'hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son," must have been (according to Editor) spoken 
in the human nature of Jesus Christ, since the Almighty, in exercising his 
power, dose not stand in need of another’s vesting him with that power. 
The second part of the same sentence, "all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father,’’ must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus 
as God, he having been worthy to be honoured as the Father is. And the 
last part, "which hath sent him,” relates again to Christ’s human capacity, 
since it implies his subjection to the disposal of another. Is this the internal 
evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox divines lay stress ? 
Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas. (John xx. 28.) “My Lord and my 
God! It is neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus by him, nor 
is it a vain exclamation, since it is evident, from verse 25, that Thomas 
doubted Christ’s resurrection without any reference to his deity ; and 
that, when he saw Jesus and the print of the nails, he believed it, and 
being struck with such a circumstance, made the exclamation, “My Lord 
and my Go^ !’’ according to the invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, 
and almost all other Asiatic nations, who, when struck with wonder, 
often make exclamations in the name of the Deity ; and that Jesus, 
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from these apparent circumstances, and having perceived his heart, says, 
“becasue thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,” (verse 29) ; by which 
Jesus acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted 
in verse 25, that is, his resurrection ; for the subject in question, as it 
stands in the context, has no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; and the 
form in which a confession is made is totally diiterent from that of 
exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary language. How 
can Thomas be supposed to have meant to confess the deity of Jesus in 
a mere exclamation, ‘‘My Lord and my God !” without adding some 
phrase conveying confession, such as “Thou art” my Lord and my God, 
and ‘‘I believe you to be” my Lord and my God ? I beg that my readers 
will attentively refer to the context, and to the common habits of 
Asiatics on occasions similar to this, and form their opinion respecting 
this subject The Editor quotes Matt. v. 37, which, with its context, forbid 
all sorts of swearing ; but what relation this has to the exclamation of 
Thomas, John xx, 28, I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages from the Gospel and the book of the 
Revelations, four of which I have already examined, and I notice now the 
remaining two verses. First, John i I: ‘ In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word was God.” By the first 
sentence, ( ‘‘in the beginning was the word” ) the Editor attempts to 
prove the eternity of the son ; by the second, (“the word was with 
God”) his distinct personality : “and by the third (“the word was God” ) 
his deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain whether or 
not it is, in that case, intelligible. “In the beginning"—i. e. in the first time 
—‘ was the word’,—i, c. existed such a sound as was capable of conveying 
a meming. “The word was with God”—i. e, this sound existed in the 
Deity, since no sound can exist of itself. “The word was God”—i. c, the 
word was the deity, or a deity, or being like other attributes of the Deity, it 
was divine. The whole verse thus stands ; “From the beginning the word 
of God, or Revelation manifesting his will and commandmeitts, existed 
with him as God himselfand by the same word God made or established 
all things ; as the Jewish and Muhammadan, as well as Hindoo, theologains 
believe, on the authority of the words respectively acknowledged by them, 
that God made and established all things by his word only. {Vide Gzn. 
i. 3, et seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to the world through 
Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the Baptist,) for the purpose 
of effecting the salvation of these that received and belived the authority of 
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that Revelation. This is detailed throughout vers. 2—IZ’* In verses 13, 14. 
John expressly personifies ‘,the word ” in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer 
of that Revelation : “The word was made flesh, ” (or*thc word was flesh,) 
“and dwelt among us,” &e. To explain fully this metaphorical representa¬ 
tion, John designates Jesus by this name, with the additional words “of 
life,” once in his Epistle, I 'John i 1. “The word of life,” and with the 
additional words "of God,” once in Rev xix, 13, "His name is called the 
word of God whereby he manifests that Jesus, as the deliverer of the 
word of God, is called by that name, and not actually identified with the 
word, as otherwise might have been supposed from his Gospel, i, I. John 
i. 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute of the Deity is thus 
represented as one with God ; for the very same writer identifies love with 
the diety, in 1 John iv, 8, 16 on the ground that love is of God. and is 
manifested in the world by him. 1 John iv. 7, 

Secondly, I have to notice the orthodox exposition of the verse in 
question : they interpret the word ‘ beginning,” as signifying all eternity, 
and by the term "word,” they understand Jesus the son of God ; that is, 
from all eternity the s.rn of God existed with God, distinct in person, and 
he was also God. The interpretation is, 1 presume, equally unscriptural, as 
it is revolting to the understanding, and for several reasons ; First, As 
long as a passa^'e can be consistently taken and understood in its literal 
sense, there can be no apology for taking it in a figurative one. Here we 
find no authority for identifying Jesus with the word, " or designating 
him by that term in any of the preceding Gospels : he is only figuratively 
so called in Revelation, by the name of “the word of God.” Under these 
circumstances, to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term 
“word,” in John i. 1, (against the established doctrine of the Jews and the 
rest of the oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the 
beginning, and as instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and physical 
creations, is entirely inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist John, in his 
Gospel, uses the word beginning ’ in a finite sense, and generally imply¬ 
ing the beginning of the Christian dispensation, {.Tohn xvi. 4, xv, 27, viii. 
25,44, vi 64, ii, il,) and not once for all eternity,” Hence to understand 
the word . begining in an infinite sense, is ojiposed to the sense adopted 
throughout the whole of his Gospel. 3rdly, In the first verse of Genesis. 
In the beginning God created the heaven an) the earth," we find, in a 


* Ihe reason for the use of the musculino gender in these verses both in the oiigiua 
Gospel and in the English version is obvious as the original word Aoyo? signifying the 'Vord" 
is masculine. 
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similar connection, the same phrase, “in the beginning.” Were we to 
follow the orthodox interpretation, and take it in an infinite sense, (i, c. 
from eternity God created the earth and heavens ) we should be compelled 
to profess the eternity of the world and become materialists. 4thly. To 
acknowledge the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true 
true God from eternity, destroys at once the ije -, of the unity of God, 
and proves beyond every question, the plurality of the Diety. For. if we 
see one real man living with another real man, though both of them 
are one in nature and design, are we not compelled, by the ordinary 
course of nature, to apprehend the duality of man, and to say that, 
there arc two men ? Can orthodox ingenuity prove, that there are not 
two, but one man, or prevent the comprehension of the duality of man ? 
If not. I wish to know whether, after admitting that the real God, 
the Son, exists with the real God, the Father, from eternity, the 
Editor can consistently deny the existence of two real Gods ? 5thly. 
The exposition of the Editor must render John i. I, directly contradictory 
of Deut. xxxii. 39, “I am he, and there is no God with me". Here 
Jehovah himself expressly denies having another real God with him in 
the universe, for he is often said to have had fictitious Gods with him, 
and, therefore, Jehovah’s denial, in this verse, must be referred and 
confined to real Gods. Psalm Ixxxii. 1 ; “God standeth in the congrega¬ 
tion of the mighty, he Judgeth among the Gods”. He then addressed 
himself to those nominal Gods of Israel, among whom he stood, ‘T said, 
ye are Gods" (in verse 6). But we firmly believe that John, an inspired 
writer, could not utter anything that might contradict the express 
declaration of Jehovah, though the Editor and others, from a mistaken 
notion ascribe this contradiction to the Evangelist. 6thly. They thus 
render the last sentence of the verse “the word was God,” without 
the indefinite article “a” before “God”, while they translate Exod. vii. 
1, “I have made thee (Moses) a God to Pharoah”, though, in the original 

Hebrew, there stands only the word “God, without the 

indefinite article “a” before it. If regard for the divine unity induced them 
to add the article “a” in the verse of Exodus, “a God to Pharoah”. why 
did not the same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, suggest to 
them to add the article “a” in John i. 1, “the was a God’’ ? We may, 
however, easily account for this inconsistency. The term “God”, in 
Exodus, is applied to Moses, the notion of whose deity they abhor ; 
but as they meant to refer the same term in John i. 1, to Jesus, (whose 
deity they are induced by their education to support), they leave the 
18 
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word “God” here without the article “a”, and carefully write it with a 
capital G. Lastly. If eternity be understood by the phrase “In the 
beginning”, in John i. 1, and Jesus Christ be literally understood by 
the “WORD”, then we shall not only be compelled to receive Christ as 
an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke (ch. i. 2) speaks of 
himself and his fellow-disciples, as “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word from the beginning”. 

Thirdly, I shall now quote the interpretation of this passage, by 
searchers after truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early- 
acquired prejudices. Sec Improved version, for which the Christian 
world is indebted to its eminently learned authors. 

"The word,} "Jesus is so called because God revealed himself or his 
word by him". Newcome. The same title is given to Christ, Luke i. 2. 
For the same reason he is called the Word of life, 1, John i. 1, which 
passage is so clear and useful a comment upon the proem to the gospel, 
that it may be proper to cite the whole of it. ‘That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of 
life : for the Life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness 
and shew unto you that eternal Life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us ; that which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you’. By a similer metonymy Christ is called the Life, the Light, the 
Way, the Truth, and the Resurrection, Bee Cappe’s Dissert. Vol. I. 
p. 19’’. 

In the biginning.} Or, from the first, i. e., from the commencement 
of the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is the usual 
sense of the word in the writtings of this evangelist. John vi. 64. Jesus 
knew from the beginning, or from the first: ch. xv. 27. ‘Ye have been 
with me from the beginning’. See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, iii. 11 ; also 1 John 
i. 1, ii. 7, 8 ; 2 John 6, 7. Nor is this sense of the word uncommon in 
other passages of the New Testament. 2 Thess. ii. 13; Phil. iv. 15 • 
Luke i. 2”. 

"The Word was with God.} He withdrew from the world to 
commune with God, and to receive divine instructions and qualifications, 
previously to his public ministry. As Moses was with God in the 
mount. Exod. xxxiv. 28. so was Christ in the wilderness, or elsewhere, 
to be instructed and disciplined for his high and important office’ 
See Cappe, ibid, p. 22." 

“And the Word was a God.} ‘Was God.’ Newcome. Jesus 
received a commission as a prophet of the Most High, and was invested 
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with extraordinary miraculous powers. But in the Jewish phraseology 
they were called gods to whom the word of God came. (John x. 35.) 
So Moses is declared to be a god to Pharoah. ( Exod. vii. 1. ) Some 
translate the passage, God was the Word, q. d. it was not so properly 
he that spake to men as God that spake to them by him. Cappe, 
ibid. See John x. 30, compared with xvii. 8 ii "I*' iii. 34, v. 23, xii. 44. 
Crellius conjectured that the true reading was oea the Word was God’s, 
q. d, the first teacher of the gospel derived hi s commi ssion from God. 
But this conjecture, however plausible, rests upon no authority." 

in the beginning with God.] Before he entered upon his 
ministry he was fully instructed by intercourse with God, in the nature 
and extent of his commission, ” 

"All things were done by him.^ All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made,’ Newcome : who 
explains it of the creation of the visible, material world by Christ, as 
the agent and intrument of God. Sec his notes on ver. 3 and 10. 
But this is a sense which the word cyerero will not admit. occur 

upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but never in 
the sense of create. It signifies, in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three 
times, to be, to come, to become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or 
transacted, ch. xv. 7. xix. 36. It has the latter sense, Matt. v. 18, vi. 8, 
xxi. 42. xxvi. 6. All things in the Christian dispensation were done by 
Christ, i. c. by his authority, and according to his direction : and in 
the ministry committed to his apostles nothing has been done witliout 
his warrant. See John xv. 4, 5. ’Without me ye can do nothing.’ Compare 
vers. 7, 10.16 ; John xvii. 8 ; Col. i. 16, 17. Cappe, ibid.” 

Verse 14: “Nevertheless the Word was flesh.’’ ‘‘Though this 
first preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens of 
divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was, nevertheless, a mortal man.' Cappe. In this sense the 
word flesh is used in the preceding verse. 'Flesh,' says Mr. Lindsey, 
Sequel to the Apology, page 136, ‘is frequently put for man. —Psalm 
Ixv. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20. But it frequently and peculiarly stands for man as 
mortal, subject to infirmities and sufferings ; and as such is particularly 
appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Rom. 
i. 3, ix. 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 1. crAojvA crapi eyevero, the Word was flesh, not 
became flesh, which is Newcome’s translation, or was made flesh, which 
is the common version. The most usual meaning of ’livo/m, is to he. 
In this sense eyevero is used in this chapter, ver. 6 ; also in Luke xxiv 19. 
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The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth os eyevero, who was, not who 
became a prophet. See Cappe, p. 86 ; and Socinus in loc.” 

Now my readers may judge which of tbssc interpretations of John 
i. 1 is consistent with scriptural authority and conformable to the human 
understanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipping God the Father, God the 
Son. and God the Holy Ghost. I could wish to know what he would 
say, when a Hindoo also would deny polytheism on the same principle, 
that if three separate persons be admitted to make one God, and 
those that adore them he esteemed as worshippers of one God, what 
objection could be advanced, justly, to the oneness of three hundred 
and thirty-three million of persons in the Deity, and to their worship 
in different emblems ? For, oneness of three or of thirty millions of 
separate perons is equally impossible according to human experience, 
and equally supportable by mystery alone. 

The second passage of John quoted by the Editor which I have not yet 
noticed is John xvi. 30 : “Now are we sure that thou knowest all things.” 
I admit that Jesus knows all things concerning his ministry and the 
execution of final judgment, but not those that bear no relation to 
either of them, as I noticed in pages 344, 393, and 407, since the phrase 
“all things’’ is very often used in a definite sense, both in the Old 
and New Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when the people said, “We 

hearkened to Moses in all things,” they meant, of course, things with 

regard to the divine commandments. So, in Matt. xvii. 11, Elias is 

said to have “restored all things,’’ that is, all things concerning his 

office as the forerunner of the Messiah. In Mark xxiii. 23, Jesus said 
to his disciples, ' I have foretold you all things,” of course what respected 
their salvation. Eph. vi. 21 ; “Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord, shall make known to you all things,’’ of course 
belonging to their salvation. Besides, the scriptures inform us. that those 
who devote themselves to the contemplation of the Deity are endued with 
the free gift of knowing all things ; but from this circumstance they are 
not considered to be elevated to the nature of God, nor numbered as 
persons of the Godhead. Prov. xxviii. 5 : “They that seek the Lord, 
understand all things.'’ 2 Tim. ii. 7 : "And the Lord give thee under¬ 
standing I’tf all things. 2 Sam. xiv. 20 : ‘ And my Lord is wise, according 
to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know all things that are in the 
earth.” 
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The Editor quotes Paul (page 598.) “God our saviour ' and I Peter 
“the righteousness of God and out saviour Jesus Christ’’ and also 
Jude 25, “to the only wise God our saviour.” He intends perhaps to shew, 
that as both God and Jesus are styled ' Saviours,” consequently Jesus is 
God.—I have fully noticed that several others, beside Jesus, were like him, 
appointed by God to save people from time t.- time, and named saviours 
in the scriptures ; but that the use of this appellation does not serve to 
prove the deity of any of them, l^ide pages 311 and 313 

The Editor expresses his despite of Hindu polytheism triumphing 
in his own pure profession, I wonder how it could escape the notice of 
the Editor that the doctrine of plurality in unity maintained by him, and 
that professed by Hindus stand on the same footing, since the Editor, as 
well as the Hindus, firmly declares the unity of God, while at the same 
time both acknowledge the plurality of persons under the same Godhead, 
although they differ from each other in the exact number. The following 
passage quoted by the Editor "the Gods who have not made the heavens 
and the earth, shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens,” 
is equally applicable to several of the divine persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor’s query. Where does the unity of mankind 
exist ? I entreat to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the unity of 
the Godhead exists ? If he say, that it is one divine nature that exists 
between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity of mankind is 
one human nature, and exists between so many individual persons. 

In answer to his question. When were all mankind one even in design 
and will ? I shall say that mankind has always been one, and shall be one 
even in will and design, in the glorious and prosperous reign of Christ ; 
and that present difference in will and design, or in rank and situation 
among its persons, does not preclude them from unity of nature, as the 
Editor himself admits that “one equal in nature to another may yet be 
subordinate in office.” Besides, we find that the will of God the Father was 
sometimes at variance with that of God the Son. Matt xxvi. 39 : ‘ O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
will but as thou wilt.'’ Mark xiv. 36 ; “And he (Jesus) said, Abba, Father, 
all things arc possible unto thee : take away this cup from me ; neverthe¬ 
less, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that "she sees around 
her every day,” that one man “equal in nature to another is yet subordi¬ 
nate in office." She secs so indeed : but when she sees one man equal in 
nature to another, she reckons them two men, whether one is subordinate 
in office to the other or not. To this part of the evidence, I beg the 
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Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed astonishing, that in all his 
illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead to a level with any genus, 
including various species under it, hut feels offended if any one should 
observe this fact to him. 

The Editor says, (page 601) “Nor is it true that it was the constant 
practice of the Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of working 
miracles ; for he never did them in Iiis Father’s name, as was the invari¬ 
able practice of the ancient prophets." In reply to this. I only refer the 
Editor to John xi. 4l, to Mark viii. 6. where we find Jesus had actually 
prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and breaking the bread ; and 
especially to John xi, 42, in which Jesus, by saying “thou hearest me 
always'’ avows that, during the whole period of his executing the divine 
commission, God heard his supplications, though in several instances of per¬ 
forming miracles he had not used verball.v the name of God, in imitation 
of the practice of some of the ancient prophets. See 2 Kings v, 27, in 
which Elisha is said to have made Gehazi a leper without verbal supplica¬ 
tion to God ; and in chap. ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his power of 
performing miracales, without praying verbally to the Most High. As to 
the Editor’s assertion, that “he never did them (miracles) in the Father s 
name,” I again refer him to John x. 25, ‘‘The works that I do in my father's 
name, they bear witness of me,” Ver, 43 : ‘T am come in my Father's 
name, and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive.*' Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the name of 
God, and rejects the claims of any one who comes in his own name. He 
certainly .sent his disciples to work miracles in his own name, as the 
Messiah sent from God, that his apostles might procure faith in him from 
Jews and Gentiles, whereby they both might have their access to God 
through him. Matt. x. 40-12 ; “He that receiveth you, rcceiveth me, and 
he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of those little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward,’* These 
shew evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may 
perform in the name of disciple, even in the name of a righteous man. 
How much more is he to be approved in the sight 11 God, if he acts in 
the name of the Messiah of the Most High ! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ’s empowering his apostles 
to work miracles when we find other prophets doing the same at their 
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own choice, as I have often noticed. The Editor says. “If it be declared 
n scripture, that the Father created all things by and for the Son V 

proves o„l, .hat Son is e,ua, .o the FaLj and .h^ .tpastls 

’er >''e “ himself,’ ’the first-born of 

ery creatur^ place the equality of the Son with the Father beyond 
all dispute. This must be a new mode of pmof, invented for the support 
of the trinity, founded on mystery, far beyonJ my understanding For 
If a creature s being endowed with life by, or employed as an instrument 
in he hands of another, puts them both on a footing of equality, then 
in the Editors estimation, the clay is equal to the potter - the rod 
with which Moses performed his miracles was equal to that great 
prophet ; and Moses himself, by whom, and for whom, God exhibited 
so many wondrful works, was equal to the Deity. 



CHAPTER V 


Remarks on the Replies to the Anjuments found in Chapter 
the Third of the Second Appeal. 

The Editor now comes (p. 602) “to the last, and by far the easiest 
part of bis work," that of meeting my objections to the seven posiut)ns 
formerly advanced in support of the deity of Christ. The first of 
these is, that Jesus was possessed of ubiquity, deduced from John 
iii. 13, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.'* The ubiquity 
of Jesus is, by the Editor, grounded on the phrase, “who is in heaven,” 
found in the present tense, while Jesus was at that time on earth. 1, 
in the first place, observed in my Second Appeal, (page 135,) that 
this argument might, perhaps, carry some weight with it. were not the 
frequent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observed 
in the sacred writings; and were not a great number of other 
passages to determine that the term “is,” in this instance, must be 
understood in the past tense ; and to support this assertion, I quoted 
several passages, a few of which the Editor has discussed, leaving the 
rest quite unnoticed. One of these is John viii. 58 : "Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before Abraham was, I am.” 
To weaken its force, the Editor says, “Why must this declaration. 
‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ be taken in a preterite sense ? Because 
if it be not, our author’s cause dies.” No; but because it would bear 
no sense unless thus understood, “Before Abraham was, / was.” 
The Editor further says, “Did the Jews, however, understand it thus 
So far from it, that they esteemed it a decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father, and took up stones to stone him as a 
blasphetner.” The Jews understood Jesus as declaring himself to be 
more ancient than Abraham, which they first inferred from hi.s assertion 
“Your Father Abraham rejoiced to sec my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad." (John viii. 56). But there is nothing in the context that 
can convey the least idea of the Jews having esteemed the phrase 
“Before Abraham was, I am." a “decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father”, or of their having, in consequence, taken 
up stones to stone him. Nor can the circumstance of their attempt 
to stone Jesus be considered as a proof of their viewing the above 
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declaration respecting his priority to Abraham as blasphemy against 
God, for they sought to slay Jesus once on account of his having healed 
a man on the sabbath day, which they considered a breach of their law, 
and not as a claim to equality with the Deity (John v, 16) ; and they 
wanted again to destroy Jesus merely from his affirming, ‘‘I know him, 
for I am from him, and he hath sent me" (John vu. 29, 30.); and finally 
from motives of political safety, as far as regarded their connection with 
the Romans, the Jews resolved to kill him. (John xi, 47, 48, 53) 

The Editor says that "Jesus himself, meek and lowly as he was, 
although he knew precisely in what sense they understood him, rather 
chose to work a miracle for his own safety, than to deny his divinity,’’ 
From what I have just stated, and from all that I mentioned in pp. 444, 425, 
it obviously appears that neither the Jews understood his deity from 
the assertion, “Before Abraham was. I am,” nor was it usual with Jesus to 
correct them whenever they mistook his meaning. The Editor might 
further perceive, in John v 20, and its context, that Jesus, though 
charged with having a demon, omitted to correct fully their mistaken 
notion ; and also, in lohnvii. 48, 49, that, on the Jews reproaching him with 
being a Samaritan, and with being possessed by a demon, the saviour only 
denied the second, and omitted to notice the former, which wss the 
grossest charge that one Jew could ever prefer against another. 

The Editor seems doubtful as to the force of the arguments he has 
adduced in turning the above verse to his purpose, as he thought it proper 
to have iccourse to “the body of evidence previously adduced" in his 
attempt to prove "Christ’s uniquity but my readers may be able to 
judge, from a calm examination of this body of evidence, whether or not 
it has any weight in proof of the ubiquity of the son. 

The Editor now lays down a rule for those instances where the 
present tense is used in the scriptures for the past, saying, “In poetry 
and sometimes in lively narrative, the present is, with strict propriety, 
used for the past, because the transaction is narrated as though passing 
before the reader’s eyes.” I therefore beg the Editor to explain, con¬ 
formably to this rule, the instances I noticed (Second Appeal pp. 135. 
136) and numerous other instances. John xi. 8 : “His disciples say 
unto him.” instead of said unto him. Ver. 38; “Jesus cometh to the 
grave.” that is. came to the grave. Ch, xiii, 6 : “Then cometh he to 
Simon Peter,” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under 
the denomination of poetry or lively narration ? If not, the Editor’s 
rule must fall to the ground. If the Editor insists upon their being lively 
narration, because the circumstances arc ‘‘narrated as though passing 
19 
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before the reader’s eyes,” how can we be prevented, in that case, from 
taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively narration, on the same 
ground, that the circumstances are narrated in the verse in question ‘‘as 
though passing befrore the reader’s eyes,” although Jesus had in reality 
meant by present, the past tense ? 

The Editor further observes, that “it is a didactic discourse, on 
the clearness and accuracy of which depended the salvation of a man 
(Nicodemus) wito had hazarded much in coming to Jesus for instruction.” 
It is true that Jesus, as the greatest prophet of God, (or an omniscient 
being, according to the orthodox creed,) though well aware of the 
slow apprehension of Nicodemus, instructed him in a language far 
from being clear and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding 
and following verses. Vide verse 3: “Except a man he born a^ain, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8 ; "So is every one that 
is born of the Spirit^' Ver. 13 : "No man hath ascended up to heuven 
but he that came down from heaven,” See- Ver. 14 ; “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up’ —foretelling him of his death on the cross by these 
ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he, in his discourse with the Jews 
and the multitude, very often expressed his ideas in such a manner, 
that not only the Jews, but his own disciples, mistook his meaning ; 
but he always regulated his instructions as he was guided by his and 
our heavenly Father. It would be. therefore, presumptuous in us to 
lay down rules for his conduct, maintaining that “common humanity, 
therefore , demanded that in further discourse with him no word should 
be used but in its direct and proper sense.” 

In answer to his asset tion, "If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus 
was regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his 
descent on earth, he would himelf settle this point,”—I beg to refer the 
Editor to such authority as no Christian can ever deny ; I mean 1 Peter 
i. 20 ; Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifested in these last times for you.” And also to 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 

Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” If this plain 
explanation fall short of convincing the Editor of the real sense in which 
the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers was meant, my endeavour 
to correct Iiis notion on this head must be of no use. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument Hounded on John 
vi. 62, The Son of man ascend up where he was before," shewing the 
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absence of Jesus from heaven while he was talking to men on earth, the 
Editor quotes Gen. xi. 5, xviii, 33, xxxv. 13, in which Jehovah is stated to 
have moved from one place to another, though possessed of omnipresence. 
But the Editor overlooked, or thought it judicious to omit to notice, the 
real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which I now repeat ; “For 
the attribute of omnipresence is quite inconsistent v. the human notions 
of the ascent and descent effected by the Son of man>' It is not impossi¬ 
ble for the omnipresent God that he should manifest himself wherever he 
chooses without violeting his omnipresence ; but notion of occupying 
two very distant places at one time by a son of man, is, of course, contrary 
to the ideas acquired by human experience, unless this extraordinary 
circumstance be ascribed to the power of performing miracles bestowed 
on man by God. 

jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse with 
Nicodemus, by the use of the term man in the very same verse, (13,) thus 
establishing his humanity ; but, notwithstanding this, the prejudices of a 
great number of his followers have induced them to infer his ubiquity, and 
thereby his deity, from the same verse. 

I will not recur to the examination of such passages as “who made 
all things,’’ “who upholds all things,” &c., alluded to here by the Editor, 
having often noticed them in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not 
the word, in the original Greek, which is rendered “is" in the English 
version, in the phrase, "who is in heaven,” actually signifies the present 
tense, as a candid inquiry into this very point will bring us to a satisfactory 
decision at once. The word in the original is fw, a participle, and not a 
verb ; and all that I said in my Second Appeal may be compressed into 
three remarks. In the first place, that the time of the participle is 
referred to the time of the verb found in the sentence ; and to corroborate 
this opinion. I quoted Bishop Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Article, 
Part, i. p. 42, Note : “We arc to refer the time of the participle to the time 
of the act. &c., implied in the verb ; for past, present, and future, cannot be 
meant, otherwise than in respect of that act.”* And I also cited John i. 48. 
OvTa F.iHov cre, “I saw thee when thou wast ;” literally, "I saw thee being,” 
in which the present participle implies the past in correspondence with 
the verb or “I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the 


•The Editor has (jivon, in p, 607, a rinotation from Bishop Middleton, with some remarks of 
his own, but I am perfectly willing to leave it to the disceniing reader to judge whether it 
corroborates my opinion or makes against it. 
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attention of the Editor to the common usage of almost all the languages 
that have the use of a present participle, in which he will find the parti¬ 
ciples generally referring to the time of the verb related to it. In English, 
for example, in the following phrase. ‘‘Being ill. I could not call upon you,'’ 
the time of the present participle ‘‘being,” refers, I presume, to the verb 
“could not call,” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii 33, xiv, 47, in which the 
present participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, that 
“these present participles are referred to a time present with respect to 
the act of the verbs connected with them, but future, with respect to the 
command of God”,—that is, when the definite article is prefixed in Greek 
to a present participle, it has reference to the verb connected with it in an 
indefinite manner. So we find many instances in the New Testament 
similar to those quoted from Leviticus. In the third place, I said, "More¬ 
over, we frequently find the present participle used in a past tense, even 
without reference to the time of the verb. John ix. 25 ; Ti o>v apn 
/?Aeitf«) “Being blind, now I see that is, “Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments adduced 
by me, makes remarks only on the first, saying, that “were this criticism 
(’being in heaven,’ instead of ‘is in heaven’) perfectly correct, it would 
not be of the least service to our author, as. ‘he being in heaven,’ is 
precisely the same as. ‘he who is in heaven.’ '' I positively object to the 
accuracy of this assertion of the Editor ; for the verb “is.” generally 
affirms an act or a state at the time present when spoken ; but the present 
participle tov. or "being.” even when preceded by the definite article or 
“the.” implies time indefinitely, though the article 6 is often rendered by 
a relative pronoun “who” or “which." and the participle by a verb, for 
the sake of elegance in English composition, I beg to refer the Editor 
first to those texts quoted in my Second Appeal. Levit. vii, 33 'O 
npocr<l>epmv—aVTa> earai 6 /iPaxmv b Scho\ “The offering (person) for him 
shall be the rights shoulder.” Although the participle “offering” is found 
here in the present tense, yet it indisputably implies that at any time in 
future in which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be entitled 
to the tight shoulder. ' Lev. xiv. 47 ; ‘O >^(7dcoy-7i?.v^vi tu tfiana avrov 
“The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” The word “eating” 
though found here in the present participle, preceded by the definite 
Greek article o'signifies any part of the future in which the act of eating 
shall take place. The phrase, "the eating" (person.) is rendered in the 
English version ‘he that eateth." conformably to the idiom of the 
English language ; but this change of construction does not produce 
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any change in the real meaning conveyed by the original Greek. 
As this phrase, "he that eats,” bears no allusion to the support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, no one will. I presume, scruple to interpret 
it in its original sense ; that is, he who eats at any time future with 
respect to the commandment of God, shall wash his clothes. 

Secondly, I refer the Editor to the passage he quoted in p. 608, 
to save me trouble of selecting them. John iii, 4 : “How can a man 
be born when he is old, ’ literally, “being old ; that is, at any point 
of time, no man being old can be born. Ver. 15 : “That no man 
believing on him should perish that is, no one who may be induced 
to believe Jesus at any time, even up to the last day, should perish. 
Ver. 18 : “He not believing is condemned already that is, he who 
rejects me at any time, is condemned already in the divine decree. 
Ver. 20 : ‘‘Every one doing evil hateth light,” at any time whatsoever. 
Ver. 29 ; “He having the bride is the bridegroom.” at any period of 
time. Ver. 31= “He being of the earth, is earthly,” at any period of 
time. Again, ch. v. 3 ; ‘Tn these lay a great multitude of folk impotent,” 
&c. In the original Greek, the verb “to lie,” is in the imperfect 
tense, and consequently the participle may be thus rendered, “Who 
were impotent up to that time,” Ver. 5 : “And a certain man 
was there, who bad an infirmity thirty and eight years." In this 
verse the participle is not preceded by the article : this, however, signifies 
that a certain man had an infirmity when he was present at the 
pool—not at the time when St. John narrated this circumstance. 
But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts 
his own words into my mouth, saying, (p. 608,) “In this chapter, ver. 
4, we have, ‘How can a man be born when he is old,’ literally, 
‘being old,’ on our author’s plan, ‘having been old, and now not 
being so ” and so on in all the above-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake what I have advanced in my Second Appeal 
in explanation of a present participle preceded by the article in the 
following words ; “The offering (person) for him shall be the right 
shoulder :—the eating (person) shall wash his clothes. These present 
participles are referred to a time present with respect to the act of the 
verbs connected with them, but future with respect to the command 
of God. ” Now my reader may judge whether I confined the meaning 
of a present participle to the past tense, as the Editor, no doubt 
inadvertently, misrepresents my arguments. 

Thirdly. I beg to refer the Editor to the translation of that verse 
by the celebrated Dr. Campbell : “For none ascendeth into heaven. 
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but he who descended from heaven, the Son of man, whose abode is 
in heaven in which the sense of the participle is referred to an 
indefinite time : for, a person whose abode is in London, may have 
his temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly. I beg also to refer to the e.'cplanation of the article o’ 
before a perticiple, given by Parkhurst : 'xi. With a participle it may 
generally be rendered by, who, that, which, and the participle as a verb. 
Thus 1 John ii. 4, o lie who saith, i. e., the (person) saying. 

John, i. 18, I'iv who is or was.” 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that where the time of the 
participle “being” found in the phrase “being in heaven,” referred 
to the verb “to ascend up to heaven,” it would completely prove the 
ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdity,—I presume there would 
be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle being 

referred to the verb mentioned in the verse ; for one s being in heaven, 

or having his abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to heaven 

impossible, nor does it tend to prove his deity. Let us apply these 

circumstances as they stand literally to Moses and Elias, who descended 
from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ to his 
apostles. (Matt. xvii. 3.) and again ascended, would it prove their 
ubiquity, or involve absurdity ? But is there anything more absurd 
than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a son of man capable of 
occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that “when John wishes to describe a 
past state of action or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only 
beg to remind him, that in the Greek language there is no past or 
future participle for the verb to he, and, consequently, the present participle 
is used for those tenses under the specific rules.* 


*ltie true explanation of the verso is given in the Improved Version, as follows • 

down from heaven, 1 -even 

the Son of Man, (who is in hGaven,)”.^ 

V‘He who ea,„c. do»n from heaven." This clause is correlative to the preceding. If 
the former 18 to be understood of a local ascent, the latter must be interpreted of a locol 
descent But if the former clau.se is to he understood figuratively, a, Baphelius and 

K ‘ a fe d t"; ’ n, to be interpreted figure Jly likewise. 

If to ascend into heaven, signifies to become acquainted with the truths of God, ‘to descend 

from heaven, is to bring down, and to discover those truths to the world. And this text 
clearly explains the meaning of the phrase wherever it occurs in this evangelist ‘Ceming 

down from he^Lven, means coming from God, (see vor. 2.) as Nicodemus expreseed it who 

did not understand this of a local descent, but of a diviue commission. So Christ inte’rprets 
it ver. 17 . Sn. 
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As to the second passage which he quoted to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of Jesus. (Matt, xviii, 20, “For where two or three are gathered 
toRether in my name, there am I in the midst of them,”) I observed in my 
Second Appeal, “Is it not evident that the saviour meant here, by being 
in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance of them when 
joined in searching for the truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity ? 
We find similar expressions in the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the 
prophets of God is meant by words that would imply their presence. Luke 
xvi. 29 : ‘Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them-' No one will suppose that the expression is intended to 
to signify that the Jews actually had Moses and the prophets in person 
among them, or that they could hear them speak, in the literal sense of the 
words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and the 
prophets from such expressions.’’ 

Tlie Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, puts the 
following questions, to which I shall now reply. 1st ‘‘If Christ guided 
ihcm, must he not have been with them for that purpose ?” Yes, he has 
been with them in the same manner as Moses and the prophets have been 
with the Israelites, as is evident from the above-quoted passage of Luke, 
as well as from another which I shall now cite- I John hi. 24: “And he 
that keepeth his commandments dwelleth in him, and he in him : and 
hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the spirit which he hath ^iven us.” 
2nd. ''If there w'cre only two such little companies searching for the truth 
at the same moment, must he not have possessed ubiquity to guide them 
both ?” I reply by two other questions. If the Jews of Galilee and of 
Jerusalem “have Moses and the Prophets” at the same time for their 
guidance, arc Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been 
possessed of ubiquity? After Elijah went up to heaven, (2 Kings, ii. 11.) 
and his spirit was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earth, ( ver. 15,J 
docs the circumstance of Elijah’s being in heaven, and being with his servant 
Elisha on earth in spirit at the same time, prove the ubiquity of Elijah ? 3rd. 
The Editor asks, “If he (Jesus) was with Christians to guide them, has he 
left them now ?” 1 reply, neither Jesus nor Moses and the prophets have 

now forsaken those that sincerely search into truth, and arc not fettered 
with early-acquired human opinions. 4th. “How, then, can he be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ?” My reply is, he has been the same 


i ‘Who is in heaven. Tins clause is wanting in some of the best copies. If its 
authenticity is allowed, it is to be understood of the knowledge which Christ possessed of 
the Father's will. See John i, 18.” 
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in like manner as David has been, in ‘‘keeping the law continually for ever 
and ever." (Psalm cxix. 44.) 5th. “Does our author need to be told that 
this meant the writings of Moses and the Prophets ?” I reply, that this 
expression means their words preserved for ever by means of writing as 
the statutes of God. Psalm cxix. 152 ; “Concerning thy testimonies, I have 
known of old that thou hast founded them for ever.’’ Ver. 89 ; “For ever, 
O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven.” And Deut. xxxii 1, Moses exclaims, 
“Give ear, C ye heavens, and I will speak, and hear, O earth, the words 
of my mouth ; my doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as 
the dew,” &c. 6th. “Did Jesus mean that they had his writings with 
them ?’’ I reply, he meant, of course, that they had his lowly spirit, and 
his words, which were afterwards published and preserved in writing. 7th. 
“Where were the writings of Jesus at that time ?’’ I said not a word of 
his writings in my Second Appeal. Why the Editor puts this question 
to me, I know not. It is, however, evident, that Jesus himself, while on 
earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted to express his doctrines 
and precepts, which have been handed down in writing up to this day. 

SECOND POSITION. 

The Editor quoted Matthew xi. 27, ‘‘No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,” to shew that Jesus ascribes 
to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility of nature equal 
to that of God. I consequently asked the Editor in my Second Appeal, 
“If he by the term ‘incomprehensible,' understands a total impossibility of 
being comprehended in any degree, or only the impossibility of attaining 
to a perfect knowledge of God V” If the former, we must be under the 
necessity of denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for 
the very passage cited by the Editor declares God to be comprensible not 
to the Son alone, but also to every one who should receive revelation from 
the Son ; and in John xvi 16, 17. Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers one of the persons of God¬ 
head, possessed of the same nature with God. But if the Editor under¬ 
stands by the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of the real 
nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny his inference that 
such an incomprehensibility proves the nature of the object to be divine, 
as being, peculiar to God alone, for it appears evident that a knowledge of 
the real nature even of a common leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human 
comprehension. The Editor, although he filled one page (610) in examining 
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that part of the reply, yet made no direct answer to the foregoing 
question, but repeats his inference from these passages, “that Jesus himself 
can comprehend the nature of the Father, and that his own nature is equ¬ 
ally inscrutable but the verse in question does not convey one or other 
of these positions. As to the first, we find the latter part of the sentence 
{ “neither knoweth any man the father, save the ai, and he to whom¬ 
soever the Son will reveal him”) declaring an exception to the general 
assertion made in the former part of it; ( “neither knoweth any man the 
Father ) that is, the Son and those to whom the Son reveals God, were 
the only individuals that knew the nature of the Father. Would not this 
exception be distinctly contrary both to the sacred authorities, and to 
common sense ; as the scripture declares positively that the nature of God 
is incomprehensible to men ? Job xxxiv- 26 ; ‘‘God is great, we know him 
not and common sense teaches us every moment, that if the real nature 
of the works of god is incomprehensible to the human intellect how much 
more must the nature of God himself be beyond human understanding ! 
As to the second, if the circumstance of the Son’s declaring himself (accord¬ 
ing to the Editor) to be inscrutable in nature, be acknowledged as equali¬ 
zing him with God, similar declarations by his apostles would of course 
raise them to the same footing of equality with the Deity. I John hi. I; 
“Therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not,” corrobora¬ 
ted by John xvii. 25, "O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee.” 
See. It is, therefore, evident, that neither can an impossibility of compre¬ 
hending God, in any degree, be meant by this passage, the apostles having 
known God by revelation ; nor can the comprehension of the real nature 
of God be understood by it, as such a knowledge is declared to be un¬ 
attainable by mankind. The verse in question must be thus understood, 
as the meaning evidently is, “that no one but the Father can fully compre¬ 
hend the object and extent of the Son’s commission and no one but the Son 
comprehends the counsels and designs of the Father with respect to the in¬ 
struction and reformation of mankind. It is impossible that Jesus can be 
speaking here of the person and nature of the Father, for this he did not, 
and could not reveal, being essentially incomprehensible. Neither, there¬ 
fore, does he mean the nature and person of the Son. What Christ knew 
and revealed 'was the Father's will corresponding to this, ‘that which the 
Father, and the Father only, knew, wa.s the nature and extent of the Son's 
commission.” (Improved Version). 
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THIRD POSITION 

As the Editor expressed his opinion that “Jesus exercised in an inde¬ 
pendent manner the prerogative of forgiving sin which is peculiar to God,” 
founding this opinion upon the authority of Mark ii, 5 Matt. ix. 2,” Thy 
sins be forgiven thee," I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Does not this 
passage, ( ‘But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified 
God who had given such power unto men, Matt ix, 8.) convey an express 
declaration that Jesus was as much dependent on God in exercising the 
power of forgiving sins, and healing the sick, as the other prophets who 
came forth from God before him ?” To which the Editor replies, "We 
answer, only in the opinion of the multitude, who knew him not, but took 
him for a great prophet.” 

I feel surprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the ignorant 
multitude, who knew not of the nature of Jesus, that made the following 
declaration "who had given such power to men since it is the Holy Spi¬ 
rit which speaks by the mouth of the evangelist Matthew, saying, ‘‘when 
the multitude saw' it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such pow'er unto men.” 

I wonder how the Editor could allow his zeal in support of the 
Trinity so far to bias his mind, that he has attempted to weaken the 
authority of the holy evangelist, by ascribing his words to the ignorant 
multitude of Jews. I wonder still more, to observe that, notwithstanding 
the Editor declares the apostles and primitive Christians, (whom he does 
not esteem as persons of the Godhead, but admits to be mere men,) to 
have been possessed of the power of pardoning sins through the influ¬ 
ence of Jesus ; yet he maintains the opinion, that none, except G'd, can 
forgive sins, even through the gift of the Deity himself. 

The Editor says, “Not, however, in the opinion of the Scribes, who 
were better acquainted with their ow'n scriptures, and who, although 
they glorified him not as God, could not restrain themselves from 
acknowledging the display of his Godhead by accusing him of blasphemy 
on that very account.” 

The Jews were so ill-disposed towards Jesus, that this is not the 
first instance in which they sought a pretence for destroying him under 
the charge of blasphemy ; for in John v. 16, they resolve to slay him 
merely on pretence of his having healed a man on the sabbath day, as I 
noticed before ; and, in chapter xii. 10, 11, they came to a determination, 
under the ploak of religion, to kill him and Lazarus also, whom Jesus raised 
after death, though they knew that many of their prophets raised the 
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dead, without offending God or the people. And they also very frequently 
mistook his meaning. But Jesus often forbore to repel their charges, 
some instances of which I have already pointed out. As to Jesus's 
knowledge of the human heart, as far as it respects his divine commission 
and future judgment, and his power of performing miraculous deeds, 
even sometimes without verbal reference Li God. having often noticed 
these matters I shall not recur to them here. 

The Editor denies the apostles having been impressed with a belief, that 
it was the Almighty Father that empowered Jesus to forgive sins and to 
perform miracles. I therefore refer the Editor to the very phrase, “Who 
had given such power unto men,’’ and to Acts v. 31, ‘‘Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.’’ xiii. 38, “Through this man 
( meaning the Saviour ) is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.’’ 
Do not these verses shew, beyond a doubt, that Jesus received from God 
the power of forgiving sins on sincere repentance ? 

The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which Jesus 
prays to the Father for the pardon of the murder perpetrated by the Jews 
upon him, nor to Luke xi, 4, Matt, vi, 14, which I quoted in my Second 
Appeal. The Editor alludes to the importance of the expression, ‘‘That 
thy Son may glorify thee.’’ But by referring to the Scriptures, he will 
find, similar terms are as common in the language of the Jews, in their 
address to G;)d. as any other expressions of reverence for the Deity. 


FOURTH POSITION 

With a view to substantiate has fourth position, that almighty power is 
claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner, the Editor thus com¬ 
ments on the passage, John v. 14—36, quoted by me in my Second Appeal : 
“Jesus, when persecuted by the Jews, for having healed a man on the 
sabbath day, said, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’ This pro¬ 
voked the Jews still more, because he had now said, that god was his 
Father, making himself equal with God, ’ The Editor adds, “This obser¬ 
vation shews us, that not only the Jews, but John himself, understood 
Christ's calling God his Father to be making himself God.’’ It would have 
been a correct translation of the original Greek, if the Editor had said, 
“making himself equal with, or like God,” instead of “making himself 
God,” (vide the original Greek ). It is obvious, that one’s calling another 
his father gives apparent ground to understand that there is an equality 
of nature or likeness of properties between them, either in quantity or 
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quality of power in performing works. But to know what kind of equality 
or likeness should be meant in ch. v. 18, we have luckily before us the 
following texts, in which Jesus declares, that his likeness with God con¬ 
sisted in doing what he saw the Father do, and quickening the dead ; 
avowing repeatedly, at the same time, his inferiority to and dependence 
on God, in so plain a manner, that the Jews who heard him abstained 
from the measures of persecution that they had intended to adopt, 
although the Saviour continued to call God his Father, through the whole 
of the remaining chapter, in the hearing of the Jews. Nay, further, from 
the whole of his conduct and instructions, so impressed were the Jews 
with his dependence upon and confidence in the Father as his God. that 
when he was hanging on the cross they fixed upon this as a ground of 
taunt and reproach, saying, “He trusted in God ; let him deliver him now, 
if he will have him, for he said 1 am the Son of God." Matt., xxvii. 43. 


The Editor then proceeds to say, ‘This (charge of equality) Jesus 
neither denies nor corrects, but adds. The Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do’, which must necessarily be the case, 
if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son are one in will and 
design." I ask the Editor, whether this be the language of one who is 
Almighty ? If the Father and the Son be equally Almighty, why should 
the Son wait until the Father acts, and then imitate him ? If a subordi¬ 
nate officer, having been accused of equalizing himself with his superior, 
thus declares, “I cannot march a single step myself—but where I see him 
march, 1 do march,"—would this be considered an avowal of his equality 
with his superior ? My readers will be pleased to judge. The Editor then 
says, that “Jesus adds further. ‘For whatever things he doth, these also doth 
the Son likewise a more full declaration of equality with the Father 
cannot be imagined. How could the Son do whatsoever the Father doth, 
if he were not equal to him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, &c. ?’’ The 
Editor here omits to quote the very next line, “FOR the Father loveth 
the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth,” in which the 


preposition “for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing what the Father 
doth ; i. e. since the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him his works, 
the Son is enabled to do wliat he sees the Father do- To the Editor’s 
query, "What finite being could understand all that God doth, if shewn 


him? I reply. Divine wisdom will of course not shew anything to one 


whom it has not previously enabled to comprehend it. How could the 


following passages escape tlie memory of the Editor, when be put the 
question: Amos iii. 7, "Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets Psalm xxv, 14, '“The 
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secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew them his 
covenant” ? Did not they understand all that was shewn and revealed 
unto them ? If they did, were they, in consequence, all infinite beings, 
as the Editor argues, from this circumstance, Jesus is ? 

The Editor proceeds to say, “Jesus adds, ‘For as the Father quick- 
cneth the dead, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ Here, then, 
he declares himself equal with the Father in sovereignty of will as well 
as in almighty power.” The Editor again omits a part of the sentence 
which runs thus : “So tlie Son quickenetb whom he will ; FOR the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” Does 
not the latter part of the sentence shew clearly, that the power which 
the Son enjoyed in quickening those whom he chose, was entirely owing 
to the commission given him by the Father ? In order to weaken the 
force of verse 22. the Editor says, “The Father, however, whose it is 
equally with the son, commits all judgment to the Son, as the incarnate 
mediator between God and man, because he is the Son of Man.” My 
readers may observe, that if Jesus received all power of judging men 
in his human nature, he must have quickened whom he pleased, as the 
consequence of that power, in his human capacity ; how, then, could 
the Editor infer the deity of Jesus from one circumstance (quickening the 
dead) which entirely depends upon another, the power of judging,) enjoyed 
by him in his human nature ? Lest it should be supposed that individual 
instances of the dead being raised by Jesus is here meant, I may just 
mention that he exercised this power in common with other prophets. 

As to his assertion, that the work of judging mankind belongs, by 
nature, equally to the Son and to the Father, I only refer the Editor 
to Matt. xix. 28, and Luke xxii. 29, 30. in which the apostles are 
represented as invested with the power of judging the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, and to 1 Cor. vi. 2, which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men ; and I hope that the Editor will be convinced, 
from these authorities, that the “work of judging mankind’' does not 
belong, by nature, to the Son and to the Father.” He introduces, in 
the course of this argument, John viii, 58, and Rev. i. 8, which I have 
often examined in the preceding pages. 

He at last comments on verse, 23, “That all men should honour 
the Son as they honour the Father,” saying, that “to this glorious 
declaration of the Son’s Godhead, our author merely objects, that this 
means likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree of 
honour. But what are the nature and quality of the honour paid to 
God the Father ? Divine honour of the highest kind and such as 
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can be given to no creature.” The phrases, ‘‘to honour God and to 
adore God,” arc used in quite different senses ; the latter being 
peculiarly applicable to God, but the former generally implying only 
such manifestation of reverence as one may bestow on his father, or 
on another worthy of respect. Mai. i. 6; “A son honoureth his 
father, and a servant his master : if then I be a Father, where is mine 
honour, &c.Here God requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him as is due to a father. Does God here bring himself, in 
consequence, to a level with a parent V I Sam. ii 30 : ‘But now the 
Lord saith. Be it far from me ; for them that honour me, I will honour.”— 
Here the manifestation of honour between God and men is reciprocal i 
but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be reciprocally offered by 
God and his creatures. The Editor again advances, that “the fact is, 
that this phrase ‘as.’ really refers to degree 2s well as to nature ; see 
Matt. XX. 14 .• I will give unto this last even as unto thee.’ that is. pre¬ 
cisely as much as one penny.” I deny the accuracy of this rule of the 
Editor, since ‘as,” in almost all instances, refers either to degree or 
nature, or to some kind of resemblance, a few of which I shall here 
notice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul says to tlie Galatians. “But received me as 
an aniiel of God, even as Christ Jesus." Did Paul permit the Galatians 
to receive him with precisely the same kind of honour, both in kind 
and degree, as was due to Christ Jesus ? Matt. x. 25 : “It is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his Lord.” &c. 
Did Matthew mean here precise equality in kind and degree, between 
a disciple and his master, and a servant and his Lord xix. 19 ; 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Did the Saviour mean 
here, that precisely the same quality and degree of love, which one 
entertains towards himself, should be entertained towards others ? 
Gen. iii. 22: ‘‘Behold the man is become as one of us.” Did Adam 
then become, both in nature and degree, equally wise with the 
Omniscient God ? Now, my readers will judge whether or not such a 
phrase as "men should, or may, honour the Son as they honour the 
Father.” equalizes the Son, in nature and degree, with the father. As 
to the verse above-quoted. (Matt. xx. 14), implies samenees in degree, 
and not necessarily sameness in kind, for the same sum may be given 
in different currency. The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4. in order to shew 
“in what sense the Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I 
examined .this verse in page 36.5, I will not recur to it again. I only 
remind the Editor of Deut. xviii. 15. 18, where he will perceive in what 
sense Jehovah himself drew a likeness between the Saviour and Moses, 
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which passage is repeated in Acts iii. 22. and also of St. Matthew xvii. 3. 
as well as of Mark ix 4, wherein they express a wish to manifest the 
same reverence to the Saviour as to Moses and Elias; but it is quite 
optional with the Editor to treat Moses in any manner he pleases. 

In answer to his inquiry. ‘‘Why should it offend our author, that 
when the Son. for the suffering of death, took •! an him the form of 
\ a servant, &c., ?” my reply is. that it docs not offend me in the least; 
but I must confess, that such an expression as “when God, for the 
suffering of death, took upon him the form of a servant,’’ seems to me 
very extraordinary, as my idea of God is quite at variance with that of a 
being subjected to death and servitude. 

The Editor overlooked several other passages, quoted by me, among 
which there was Matt. xx. 23: “To sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Fa ther." 

He perhaps hesitated to rely on the sophistry used by the orthodox, 
that Jesus denied being possessed of almighty power only in his human 
capacity. The Editor, it is possible, perceived, that as the gift of all 
pow’er to Jesus, mentioned in Matt, xxviii. 18, is explained by the 
orthodox of his human capacity ; the denial of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be understood of that very human nature in which he is 
said to have possessed it. 


FIFTH POSITION 

The Editor says, that “our author’s objections to the fifth position, 
that Jesus's having all judgment committed to him, proves his ominis- 
cience. have been so fully met already, that scarcely anything remains 
to be added.’’ 

In answer to which, I have only to say, that the arguments adduced 
by the Editor having been previously noticed, it is therefore left to 
my readers to examine them, and to come to a determination whether 
they tend to prove the ominiscience of the Son or not. The Editor, 
however, adds here, that omniscience is essential to the act of judging 
mankind. As I have already dwelt much on this subject in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph, I beg to refer my readers to them, wherein they will 
find that the Son's knowledge of the events of this world extends no 
farther than as respects the office of judging mankind ; that others 
are declared to be vested with the power of judging the world as well 
as the Son ; and that the Son positively denies his omniscience in Mark 
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xiii. 32. The Editor concludes by saying, that “his (Father s) giving him 
‘to have life in himself,' refers wholly to his being the mediator in human 
flesh.” It settles the question at once, that whenever and in what¬ 
ever capacity Jesus is declared to have had life, he had it as a gift of 
the Father ; and the object of our inquiry and reverence is the Son 
endowed with life, and not one destitute of it, 

SIXTH POSITION 

The Editor begins by observing that "to the sixth position, ‘that Jesus 
accepted worship due to God alone, our author objects. ‘That the word 
‘worship’, both in common acceptation and scriptural writings, is used 
sometimes as implying an external mark of religious reverence paid to God, 
and at other times as signifying merely the token of civil respect due to 
superiors ? that those who worshipped Jesus did not believe him to he God, 
or one of the three persons of the Godhead ; and Jesus, in his 
acknowledged human capacity, never prayed to himself or directed his 
followers to worship or pray to him.’ Granting that ‘worship, in 
English, and Trpoffi'cvfw in Greek, arc sometimes used to denote civil 
respect, and that the worship paid by the servant to his master. Matt, 
xviii. 26, and by the people to David, meant merely civil respect, still the 
position is not touched in the least degree." The reason which the Editor 
assigns for this position not being touched, is that “whether the blind 
man, the lepers, the mariners, and others, knew what they did in worship¬ 
ping Jesus, is not so much the question, as whether Jesus knew ; for if he 
suffered them, even through ingnorance, to yield him divine worship, 
when Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless he were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern for the 
Divine honour than his own disciples,’’ P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term ” ‘worship, in English” and Kpno-xvr'ifi 
in Greek, arc sometimes used to denote civil respect’’ it is of course 
necessary to ascertain whether the blind man &c., knew what they did 
in worshipping Jesus : that is, whether they meant to bestow civil respect, 
or to offer religious reverence. But from all the local circumstances 
which I pointed out in the Second Appeal, it is evident that they, as 
well as Jesus, knew that they were manifesting civil respect only by wor¬ 
shipping him, in the same way as it is evident, from the circumstances 
of David’s not declining to receive worship from the people and Daniel 
from king Nebuchadnezzar that the people and king intended merely 
civil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection of the worship offered 
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him by Cornelius, it may easily be accounted for, since, as Jesus was 
enjoyed with the power of knowing things connected with his divine 
commission, so Peter had the knowledge of secret events concerning 
his apostolic duty. From the language which the blind man and others 
used, and from his knowledge of their thoughts, the Saviour, like other 
ancient prophets, gave a tacit consent to the '.v.jiship ( or, properly 
speaking, civil reverence ) offered by tlicm : while Peter rejected the 
worship o:fcred him by Cornelius, knowing that he meant it as an 
external mark of religious reverence, which was due to God alone, as is 
evident from the language of Peter, “I myself am a man.” Having already 
noticed the exclamation of Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in 
this place. 

The Editor says. Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to 
him his departing soul in language similar to that in which Christ on 
the cross had committed his spirit to 'he Father ?" 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of Christ 
bears little resemblance. Among the many expressions attributed to 
Jeaus on the cross, none of them resemble the invocation of Stephen, 
except that given in Luke x.\'iii. 46, "Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit which is natural for every human being having any idea of 
God, or feelings of devotion on the approach of death. Stephen’s excla¬ 
mation (Acis vii. 59, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” ) was merely an 
application to Jesus in preference to the angels of death, whom he ex¬ 
pected to receive his soul and covey it to the bosom of the Divinity. 
The notion of angels of death receiving and conveying away the spirit 
at the time of dissolution, is familiar to the jews, in common with other 
Eastern nations, as appears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, 
“The wrath of a king is as messens^ers’ i in the Hebrew, properly, ‘angels’ ) 
of death ’—i. e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant is 
equivalent to death. From Stephen’s saying, that he saw "the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand <-f God,” we may easily perceive the notion 
which he had formed of the nature of Jesus Christ. 

As to Christ’s offering prayers and worship to the Father, and direc¬ 
ting his apostles to do so, the Editor attributes them to the "state of 
humiliation in which his infinite love to sinners had placed him,” If 
Jesus deemed it necessary, in his human capacity, to offer up prayers, 
thanksgiving, and worship, to God the Father alone, notwithstanding 
he was filled bodily with God the Son, ( according to the Editor.) 
and to direct his apostles to follow his example, is it not incumbent 
upon us also, in following his pattern, to thank, pray to, and worship 
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the Father alone, as long as we arc Iiuman ? But the truth is 
that the assertion of the Editor, attributing Christ’s devotion 
towards God to his human nature, is entirely unsupported by scriptural 
authority. 

The Editor further says, that if Jesus were not God, the apostles, the 
primitive saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of idolatry, 
and the Eternal Father of encouraging it. 

To quit the Father and Jesus Christ of the charge of encouraging 
idolatry, and the apostles, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of 
idol worship, it suffices to quote Matthew iv. 10, A i't<» jiovco Xarpeya 
“Him only shalt thou serve.’ This commandment of the Father of the 
universe, to be found in Deut. vi. IS, repeated and communicated to 
Christians by the most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins religious 
adoration to be offered to the Father aloiie) sufficiently vindicates God 
and his Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly observed 
this divine communication through their Master, under the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, that, through out the whole New Testament, they applied exclu¬ 
sively to God alone this verb, Aur/ituo), (rendered in the English version 
“to serve,”) and not once to Jesus, or to any other being in any book of 
the New Testament ; while on similar occasions, they used for him or 
others the verbs cW’/.ryco or rendered also in the English version 

“to serve," which tends no less to vindicate them. They further pronounce 
those who serve (from the verb hn/x-vM) any one except God, to be rebels 
and idalators,—Rom. i. 25; Acts vii. 42. I now entreat the Editor to 
examine the subject, and, by following the example of the apostles and 
primitive saints, glorify a religion intended to be raised far above the 
debasement of idolatry. 

THE SEVENTH AND LAST POSITION 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Son, and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, from the circumstance of their names being 
associated with that of the Father of the universe. I observed in my 
Second Appeal, that “a profession of belief in God is unquestionably 
common to all religions supposed to have been founded upon the authority 
of the Old Testament: but each is distinguished from the other by a 
public profession of faith in their respective founders, expressing such 
profession in a language that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of 
those founders to the Divine Being, of whom they declare themselves the 
messengers.” ‘The Jews claim that they have revelation rendering a 
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belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. Exod. 
xiv. 31: ‘The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and his servant 
Moses’ (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust'). If baptism were adminis¬ 
tered to one embracing Christianity, in the nnrtiL ,.f the Father and Holy 
Spirit, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a Christian than as 
a Jew or a Mohummudan ; for both of them, in common with Christians, 
would readily submit to be baptized in the name of God. or his prevailing 
influence over the universe.” J afterwards added, in the discussion 
respecting the Holy Spirit, that “God is invariably represented in revelation 
as the main object of belief, receiving worship and prayers that proceed 
from the heart through the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, 
(‘No man cometh unto the Father bvit by me.’) and leading such as worship 
him in spirit, to righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through 
his guiding influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘When he, the spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you unto all truth’). There is, therefore, 
a moral obligation an those who avow the truth of such revelation, to 
profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship ; and in the Son, 
through whom they, as Cristians, should offer divine homage; and also 
in the holy influence of God, from which they should expect direction 
in the paths of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in the 
name of the Father, who is the object of worship; of the Son, who is the 
mediator; and of that influence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed 
to mankind, designated in scripture as the Comforter. Spirit of Truth, or 
Holy Spirit.” And to prove the error of the idea that the association 
of names of individuals with that of God, in a religious profession or 
belieL which is more essential than any external mark of profes.«ion, 
could identify or equalize those individuals with God, I quoted, Exod. 
xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron. xx. 50, ‘‘Jehoshaphat 
stood and said, ‘‘Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem; 
believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,'—wherein the names of Moses and the 
Prophets of God ate associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I 
observed to the Editor, that “fire worshippers, for instance, insisting 
on the literal sense of the words, in example of the Reverend Editor, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Luke iii. 16, in which it is announced that Jesus 'will baptize with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire and they might contend, that if the 
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association, in the rite of baptism, of the names of the son and Holy Ghost 
with that of the Father be supposed to prove their divinity, it is clear 
that Fire also, being associated with the Holy Ghost in the same rite, 
must likewise be considered as a part of the Godhead ” He keeps all 
these arguments out of view, and, according to his usual mode of reasoning, 
repeats again in his reply what he thought the purport of Heb. i 10. 
Rev. ii. 29, and has recourse again to the angel of Bochim, &c., which, 
having no relation to the subject in question, and having been often 
examined in the preceding page.s, I shall pass by here. His only remark 
concerning this last position is, that “had the passage” (respecting belief 
in God and his servant Moses) “quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been that 
formulary, instead of being a part of a narrative, the omission in the 
baptismal rite of the clause 'his servant,’ would have been fatal to his 
objection. If then, the phrase ‘his servant,' marks the inferior nature of 
this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstances just 
mentioned, unavoidably proves the equality of the Father and the Son” 
&c. In the first place, it is too obvious to need proof, that every 
circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, even in the form of 
narrative, if approved of God. is worthy of attention, though not stated 
in the formulary of a religions rite. But, in the second place, the passage 
quoted by me from 2 Chronicles, is a commandment enj dning belief in 
God and his Prophets, even with the omission, so much desired by out 
Editor, of the term “his serrunts,” Does this formulary, I ask, with the 
omisuon of the term ‘his so rants', prove the equality of the Father and 
the Prophets, from the circumstance of their being associated with 
God in a solemn religious injunction ? 

In the third phee, the term ‘‘Son, ’ equally with the word “servant,” 
denotes the inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended to 
denote inferiority can possibly do. But the Editor says, that “never was 
there a more humble begging of the question than the assertion that the 
epithet ‘Son’ ought to be understood and admitted by every one as 
expressing the created nature of Christ Why ought it thus to be 
understood and admitted i I answer, because common sense tells us that 
a son, as well as a servant, must be acknowledged to be inferior to his 
father or master. Agtin, we find David called the son of God, Solomon 
the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in short, the whole children 
of Israel denominated sons of God, yet represented in scripture as inferior 
to God their Father ; nay, moreover, Jesus the Son of God positively 
declares himself to be inferior to his Father,—“My Father is greater 
than I." 
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Our Editor puts again another query, (p. 622 ) “Can he ever prove 
that among men a son must be of a nature inferior to his father ?” I reply 
by putting another question to him : Can the Editor ever prove, that 
among men a servant must be of a nature inferior to his master ? If he 
cannot, are we to suppose Moses, a servant of God, equal in nature with 
the Deity ? The fact is, that among men a sci v jnt, a son, and a grandson, 
are of the same nature with their masters, or fathers ; but when 
creation is not effected in the ordinary course of nature, there need not 
be, and is not, an identity of nature between one who is called father, 
and another called son ; so when service is performed by men to others 
not of their own kind, oneness of nature is not necessarily found between 
the servant and the person served. 

The Editor concludes the proposition, saying that ‘'Our author 
declines renewing the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, ‘Lo. I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world’, which, however, we 
are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is. in examining 
Matt, xviii. 20, "For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” which the Editor quoted to 
establish the ubiquity of the Son, I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Is 
it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the midst of two 
or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined together 
in searching for the truth ? We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, 
wherein the guidance of the Prophets of God is also meant by words that 
would imply their presence.” Luke xvi. 29 ; ‘Abraham said unto him, 
They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” And upon 
the Editor’s quoting Matt, xxviii. 20. ‘‘I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world,” in all probability to establish the ubiquity of Jesus 
I said in my Second Appeal. "I will not renew the subject, as it has been 
already discussed in examining the first position having shewn there 
that, by the presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that maybe 
observed in any part of the Bible, their spiritual guidance should be 
understood. My readers, therefore, may judge whether or not the 
purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject dis¬ 
cussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, 
to reflect on tlie last phrase of the verse in question, i. e. “always to 
the end of the world,” which, so far from evincing Christ’s eternal 
existence, implies that his influence over his disciples extended only to 
the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the Father of 
the universe, I Cor. xv. 28. 



CHAPTER VI 

On the Holy Spiril and other subjects. 

I expressed my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Editor’s 
having “noticed, in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the 
personality and deity of the Holy Ghosr, although the Editor esteems 
the Son and the Spirit as equally distinct persons of the Godhead.” 
I feel now still more surprised to observe, that the Editor, in his 
present review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the per¬ 
sonality of the Holy Ghost; as, while he fills more than a hundred pages 
in support of the deity of the .second person, he has not allowed even 
a single page to the question of the third. He, at the same time, over¬ 
looks almost all the argumints I have advanced against, his feeble 
attempt to prove the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, and in 
many other places of the Second Appeal. The Editor, however, first 
says, that ‘ If he in whom dwelt all truth, has declared him (the Holy 
Ghost, in Matt, xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and as worthy of 
worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no further evidence 
is needed either to his personality or Godhead,’’ Had the Editor 
thought the quotation of a single verse a sufficient excuse for avoiding 
the discussion of the personality of the Holy Ghost, he might have, 
on the same ground, omitted to discuss the subject of the deity of 
Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a single verse of scripture, 
which he considered as a proof of the divine nature of the Son, and thus 
saved me the trouble of a long controversy. If the association of names, 
in a religious rite, were to be admitted as a proof of the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, the power of God, another divine attribute, should be 
considered God himself, it being also mentioned jointly with the Holy 
Spirit in the rite of Unction (Acts x. 38); and Fire also should be supposed 
to be a distinct person of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated 
with the Holy Ghost in the same rite of baptism, as I before observed 
(Luke iii. 16) ; but I shall not recur to this subject, having fully exa¬ 
mined it. 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in the Second appeal, that 
"with respect to the Holy Ghost, I must confess my inability to 
find a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in wliich the Spirit is 
addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost; 
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the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on the subject, and only 
observes, “Were it needful, indeed” a rich fulness of scripture proof could 
be adduced respecting the Holy Spirit, as well as the Son ; but the 
selection of a few passages will be quite sufficient.” These are as follows : 
the first are from the Gospel of St. John, xvi. 13, 26 ; xvi. 8, 11 : and the 
last are from Acts x. 20, and xii. 2. The Edifo' Lcre overlooks entirely 
what I stated in the Second Appeal, on this very point . this is, if from the 
consideration of such expressions as, ‘‘God will send the Holy Spirit,” 
"The Holy Spirit will teach you ” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,” 
“The Holy Spirit will glorify me," the Spirit be acknowledged a separate 
person of the Deity, what would the Editt r say of other attributes, 
such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar manner, 
personified in various instances ? Psalm Ivii. 3 : “God shall send forth his 
mercy and truth.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and truth are met together ; righte* 
ousness and peace have hissed each other, Ixxxix. 14 : “.Mercy and truth 
shall go before thy face." xciv 18 : “My foot slippeth ; Thy Mercy. O Lord, 
held me up,” "Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens.” “For there is 
wrath gone out from the Lord," (Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the Editor 
quotes Acts v. 3; “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Spirit ?” 4. “Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God whence he 
concludes, that he that lieth to the Holy Spirit lieth to God, and, conse¬ 
quently, the Spirit is God. On this inference I have already observed, in 
my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of God, is, of course, accounted a sin or blasphemy against God himself. 
But this admission amounts ncitlertoa recognition of the self-existence 
of the attribute, nor of its identity with God. I then referred the editor 
to Matt. X. 40. “He that receiveth me and now I beg his attention to 
1 Cor. viii. 12, “But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound tlicir 
weak concience, ye sin against Christ,” Do these passages identify or 
equalize the apostles of Jesus, with himself ? Nothing but early acquired 
and long established prejudices can prevent any literary character from 
perceiving such a gross error. As to Acts x. 20, if the speaker be admitted, 
according to the Editor, as a separate person, he must then be identified 
either with the spirit of Cornelius, who had actually sent the three men 
mentioned in ver. 19. as is evident from ver. 8. or with the angel of God, 
who ordered Cornelius to send them to Peter, (ver. 5,) a conclusion which 
would not, after all, suit the purpose of the Editor I entreat the 
Editor to take notice, at least, of some of my arguments against the 
personality of the Holy Spirit,' mentioned in Chapter vi. of the Second 
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Appeal or if he declines adventuring on his point of theology, let him 
candidly reduce the supposed persons of the Godhead from a Trinity 
to Duality, and this point being gained. I may then continue my efforts 
witli renewed hope of reducing this Duality to the everlasting and 
indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay with saying, (p. 624.) “The deity and 
the personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, the 
doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity needs no further confirmation : it 
follows of course. We slrall, therefore, close our testimonies from 
Scripture, by laying before our readers three passages, which bring the 
sacred Three full into view'. The first we select from Isaiah xlviii. 13, in 
which one is introduced who t'reviously declares, ‘My hand also hath laid 
the foundation o' the earth.’ tStc.. and whiim, therefore, we arc at no loss 
to recognize. He. however, declares, verse 16, ‘and now the Lord God 
and his Spirit hath sent me.'’ Now, supposing the person who declares 
himself, in verse 16. to have been sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, is 
one of the persons of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the foundation 
of the earth, according to the Editor : this admission would be so far 
advantageous to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of 
persons in the deity ; but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, 
since it would sub.stitute Isaiah as a divine person, in the place of Jesus 
Christ. Isaiah the prophet is the grind speaker througliout the whole 
of his book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by God as a 
messenger to LiMel. He often speaks abruptly in behalf of God, as if 
God were speaking himself in the course of his own discourse, as 1 noticed 
previously, and sometimes again bg suddenly introduces his own 
sentiments, while he is ann' uncing the words of Jehovah, without making 
any distinction. I mention here only a few instances. Isaiah Ixiii. 6 : 
“I will tread down the people in mine anger, an! make them 
drunk in my fury, and I wi** bring down their strength to 
the earth’’ (7) ‘‘7 rvill mention the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
and the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath bestowed 
on us.’ Docs nit the Prophet introduce himself, in verse 7, most abruptly, 
while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6; Ch. I 3. "I clothe 
the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth their covering ’’ 
(4.) “The Lord God hath gi vcn me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him that is weary,” &c. Here the 
Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, in the same abrupt manner, without 
intimation of any change of person. 

I now cite the context of the very verse of Isaiah quoted by the 
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Editor, to enable my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred Three 
fully into view.’* (14.) “All ye (the inhabitants of Judah) assemble your¬ 
selves, and hear ; who among them (Israel) hath declared these things ? 
The Lord hath loved him (Cyrua* of Persia, the conqueror of Babylon). 
He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his arm shall be on the 
Chaldeans." (15.) "I, even I, have spoken ; yea, I iiave called him, (Cyrus,) 

I have brought him, and he shall make his way prosperous.” (16.) “Come 
ye near unto me, (says the Prophet,) hear ye this, I have not spoken in 
secret from the beginning; from the time that it was, there am I: (that 
is, from the first time of these events;) and now the Lord God and his 
Spirit hath sent me.” (17.) Expressions similar to the phrase, “From the 
time that it was, there am I," are often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. 
i. 5 : “And before thou earnest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, 
and I ordained thee a Prophet unto the nations,” And so Isaiah xlix. 1. 
No one, I presume, that ever read, even with common attention, the book 
of Isaiah), in which speakers are introduced without any distinction, more 
frequently than in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to prove 
the Trinity or the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the 
Editor, unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby 
absolutely prevented from comparing impartially one passage with the 
other. 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the Holy 
Spirit by the phrase,” “The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me,’ l 
(verse 16), seemingly representing the Spirit of Giid as a co-operator with 
himself. He might, in that case, on the same ground, endeavour to 
establish the personality and the deity of Righteousness, another attribute 
of the Deity, as being represented with God as an agent in Isaiah lix. 16, 
“Therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, 
it sustained him." And he might also attempt to prove the personality 
and deity of the breath of God, which is, in like manner, represented as a 
co-operator with the Spirit of God. Job xxxiii, 4 ; “The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the- breath of him hath given life.” Is this the best 


• Isaiah xliv. 1: “And who, as I. shall call and shall declare it ?" &o. ('-8) "That 
saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all iny pleasure." xUi. 11 ; “Calling 
a ravenous bird from the east, the man that executetA mj/counsel from a far country; yea, 
I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass ; I have purposed it, I will also do it." 

t In the original Hebrew, the last phrase stand thus ; “The Lord Jehovah hath sent 
me and bis Spirit,” which bear two constructions; first, “The Lord Jehovah hath sent me, 
and hath sent his Spirit." The second is “The Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me.” 

22 
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of the proofs of the Trinity with which the Editor closes his testimonies ? 
If such be his proof, I am at a loss to guess what his illustrations will be. 
The second passage, quoted by the Editor, is what I have just examined 
before. The third is. 2 Cor. xiii. 4, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God. and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you 
all. Amen.” Here the apostle prays, that the guidance of Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the constant operation of the holy influence of God, 
may be with Christians, since without the guidance of Jesus, no one can 
be thoroughly impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian 
dispensation, nor can that love of God continue to exist unless preserved 
by divine influence ; a fact which I have demonstrated, in examining Matt, 
xxviii. 19. But what has this passage to do with the proof of the deity 
of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? Does not Paul call the 
Philippians partakers of his own grace ? Phil. 1.17. Is not every man 
pure in heart declared to be possessed of the grace in his lips; that is, 
verbal instructions ? Prov. xxii. 11. Is not, in Psalm xxiii. 6, the commu¬ 
nion of goodness and mercy desired for all the days of life ? Can such 
expressions be also considered as proofs of the deity of Paul, or of the 
personality of these attributes ? I hope and pray, the Editor may take 
all those circumstances into his serious consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages, which 
I intended to notice in a subsequent chapter of this Essay. The first is, 
Zech. xii. 10, ‘‘In that day they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced,’, compared with John xix. 37. ^They shall look on him 
whom they pierced,” To show the error in the translation of the verse 
in the English version. I quoted in my Second Appeal, the verse in the 
original Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible and 
another from the Septuagint, with a literal English translation, which 
I repeat: “And they shall look toward me on account of him whom they 
have pierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic Bible 
and that of the Septuagint, the Editor says, that the Greek and Arabic 
versions are nothing to the original text itself.” I perfectly agree witli 
him in this assertion, but I am convinced, that the Editor must be better 
acquainted than myself with the prevailing and continued practice among 
Christian theologians, to have recourse to the versions, especially to the 
Septuagint, when a dispute arises in the interpretation of any text of the 
Old Testament, and to give preference to the authority of the Septuagint, 
even over that of Jerome’s, which the Editor quotes in opposition to the 
Arabic and Greek versions. 
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Ab to the original text, the Editor first observes, that “as to the 
particle eth, which the best Hebrew grammars define a particle 

marking the accusative case governed by active verbs, or an emphatic 
particle denoting the very thing itself." I therefore think it proper to 

quote Parkhurst’s opinion on the particle tin, from his Hebrew 

Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or not the abo/e rule 
laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Parkhurst 
{ P. 48) “The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it ( etfi) 
denotes the accusative case, if the verb be active ; see Gen, i. I and al. freq. 
but the nominative, if the verb be passive or neuter, Gen xxvii. 45 ; Deut, 
XX. 8: Josh. vii. 15. &c.. al. freq. But, in truth, it is the sign of no 
particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew. See Josh, xxii. 
]7 ; Ezek. XXXV. 10 ; Numb. x. 2 ; I Sam. xvii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xv, 23 ; Neh. 
ix. 19 b 34 ; 2 Kings vi. 5.’ Parkhurst gives also the second meaning of 
this particle—“2 ; with, to, toward Exod. i, I. Deut. vii. 8.” which the Editor 
also partially admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as well as other 
cases, and also stands for the English propositions, "with,” “for," “towards,” 
&c., and therefore, the verse in question, as it is found in our Hebrew 
copies of the Old Testament should indisputably be thus read, in consis¬ 
tence with its context, 31: “And they shall look towards me, for (or on 
account of) him whom they have pierced,” or "They shall look upon me 
with him whom they have pierced.* 

The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546.) some verses 

in which the particle requires an accusative case, and conse- 


* Newcomo reads, “And they shall look on him whom they pierced. ’ His note on 
this translation is follows ; ‘‘On him.] Thirty-six MSS. and two ed. road 
throe other MSS. read so originally ; six perhaps read so ; six read so now ; and eleven 
have in the margin, as Keri. And yet on me, may be traced in the 

ancient versions and Ghald. was also noted as a various lection by It, Baadias, 

who lived about the year 900, See Kcun. diss. gen. § 43. Oitant vSn Talmud et K 
Saadias Haggaion. Poo. Append, in Mai.’ Seeker. Dr. Owen shews that Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, Barnabas favour the reading of Inquiry— Sept. 

Version, Sect, iv,” 
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quently, no preposition “for” “to” or “with.” can be properly placed. But I 
beg to ask the Editor, how he <;an turn the following verses to his purpose, 

wherein no accusative case after the particle can be at all 

admitted? Exodus i.l: “Now these arp the names of the children of 
Israel, which came into Egypt ; every *^man and his household came with 
Jacob.” Would the Editor thus render the particle here requiring an 
accusative case,— 'every man and his household came Jacob? Would the 

verse in this case bear any sense? Gen. xliv. 4: D'TJ 

“They were gone out of the city.” There the particle stands for ''out of,” 
or ‘from,” iv. 1: “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” Here the prepo¬ 
sition “from” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut vii, 8, 
we have r})rv ran literally, “on account of the 

love of God for you,” thougli thus rendered in the English version, 
“Because the Lord loved you.” l 

In the course of examining the subject the Editor quotes. “Thy 
throne, O Jehovah, is for ever and ever,” I shall feel obliged, if he will 
kindly let me know from what book of the Old or New Testament he 
has selected this verse, containing the term “Jehovah,” in the first part of 
the text. 

As to my remarks on Zech. xiii. 7, “Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith Jehovah Of 
hosts; smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” the 
Editor agrees partly with me ; saying, “No one doubts that the 
Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condes¬ 
cended to become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove 
the deity of Jesus Christ by the application of the word fellow 

rv-ov to him. He here quotes Micah v. 2. “Whose goings forth 

were from everlasting and John i. 1, “And the word was with God,” 

which have no relation to the term n''W or fellow found in the 

verse in question ; and as these quotations of the Editor have been 
examined in pp. 433, 448; I shall not recur to them in this place. He 


f Archbishop Seeker, in Newcotne, has the following remark : '‘Potest 
notareeogaorf.utvertunt. 6ch. velTO ^ 
adhibelur, Jer. xxxviii. 9.” 
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la$tl 3 r quotes Rarkhurst, to shew that rv'TSy “implies a neighbour, 

a 'member of the same society.” Fs not this quotation, defining the 

Hebrew word ar “a'.‘neighbour," directly against the object 

of the EJditdr ? IfChyist is represented, either a real or figurative 
sense, as* standing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of 
all those that believe in him as the promised Messiah sent from God, 
would it be inconsistent in itself, or an acknowledgment of his deity, 

to use the wqrd or neigbour,, for Christ ? My readers wilj 

oljserve, from the following quotations, that this very term 

which is rendered fellotv in the verse in question, is translated 
“neighbour” by the very authors of the English version, in many other 
instances. Levit vi. 2, “or hath deceived his neighbour.'- The last 

word is a translation of the term n''T3y xix 17, “Thou sbalt in any 

wise rebuke thy 'neighbour,' " or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 

The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then the phrase. 
“God bjessed for ever,” perhaps alluding to Romans ix. 5. Among all 
the interpretations given to this text, for or against the Trinity, there 
is the Paraphrase of Locke, of whose name the literary world is so justly 
proud, which I here first quote :—“Had the patriarchs, to whom the 
promises were made, for their (the Israelites) forefathers ; and of them, 
as to his fleshly* extraction. Christ is come, he who is over all, God be 
blessed for ever, Amen.” Secondly, I shall cite here some scriptural 
passages to shew that it was customary with Jewish writers to address 
abrupt exclamations to God while treating of .some other objects, that 
my readers may be convinced that the sudden introduction of the 
phrase, “God be blessed for ever, in ver. 5. by St, Paul, was perfectly 
consistent with the style of the sacred writings. Psalm Ixxxix. 51, 52 ; 
“Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lord ; wherewith they 
have reproached the footsteps of thine anointed. Blessed be the Lord 
for evermore. Amen and Amen." Psalm civ. 35 : Let the sinners be 
consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou 
the Lord, O my soul. Praise ye the Lord,'' 

If St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that 
to the Ephesians, declares positively that the Father is the only being 

*Vide ver. the 3rd of the game chapter, in which Paul speaks of his ’'kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 
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who has the right to the epithet "God" under the Christian dispensation 
he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of so palpable a contradic¬ 
tion as to apply this very epithet to the Christ of God, on another 

occasion. I Cor. viii. 6; “But to us (Christians) there is but one God 

the Father.' Eph. i. 17 ; ‘‘That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 

Fathr of glory," &c. iv. 5, 6 ; “One Lord, one faith one baptism : One 

God and Father of all. who is above all, through all, and in us all." 

Respecting I John v. 20, I beg to refer to the rule laid down by 
Bishop Middleton, (of whom the Editor speaks highly and justly in 
p. 535), in his work on the Greek Article, p. 79 : "When two or more 
attributes joined by a copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the same 
person or thing, before the first attribute the article is inserted : before 
the remaining ones it is omitted." In the passage under consideration 
there are two attributes joined by a copulative, and in order to ascertain 
whether they are assumed of the same person, or of different persons, 
it is only necessary to observe, that the article is inserted not only 
before the first attribute, but also before the second, and that, conse¬ 
quently, “the true God” is one person, and ‘'the eternal life” is another. 
This perfectly corresponds with the preceding past of the verse, in 
which “he that is true,” and “his son Jesus Christ," are separately 
mentioned. 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, during the first 
three centuries, unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudently 
keeps it out of view altogether, merely observing, (p. 625,) into that 
■’we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in his time, ‘the 
mystery of iniquity’ had already begun to work ; and John adds, that 
“many antichrists’ had already gone out into the word.” The Editor 
must be well aware that those in whom the mystery of iniquity was 
found, and who were detected as Antichrists, were not in the fellow¬ 
ship of true Christians, and consequently church histories treat of the 
practice of the latter entirely distinct from that of the former ; and 
it is therefore evident, that practice and professions of primitive 
Christians, who were, generally, the contemporaries of the apostles or 
their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for the regulation of the conduct 
of the Christians "of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, “even Mosheim, suspected as he 
is of being unfavourable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ's 
deity in t;he very passage quoted, p. 187, by our author against this 
doctrine." It appears from this question, that they, when baptized, 
"made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ.” The Jews, as 
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well as almost all the Gentiles, professed their belief in God ; but the 
thing which was required of them by the apostles was, they should make 
profession of confidence in Jesus as the Christ of God, in the rite of 
baptism, If such a profession of confidence in Christ is admitted by the 
Editor as a sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, why should he be so 
hostile to those (whom he styles Unitarian ) who are baptized in the 
name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn confidence in him ? Still 
further am I surprised that, when the apostle John expressly wrote his 
Gospel to prove “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” (ch. xx., 31,) 
the Editor, so far from being satisfied with those who receive Jesus in 
the character expressed by these terms, (“the Christ, the Son of God,)” 
in the sense which they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, 
moreover, to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and 
thus not only defeats the object of the apostle, but even contradicts him 
in express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “Respecting Locke and Newton, 
our reply is precisely the same; their opinions in divinity are nothing 
to us”. The Editor, elated by the general prevalence of the orthodox 
system, effected only by perversions of tlie sense of the divine writings, 
attempts to turn the authorities of these great men also to his own 
purpose. “If” (says he) “Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) really 
thought that the faith which makes men Christians includes their receiving 
Jesus Christ for their Lord and King, Locke knew that this included the 
belief of his omniscience and omnipresence, as, without this, his being 
their King was only a solemn mockery.” The Editor prudently quotes 
here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by me, which he thought 
might give him an opportunity of making comments favourable to his 
creed ; but it is fortunate for us that his works, being written and printed 
in English, are not liable to much critical perversion. Locke says, “that 
the believing Jesus to be the Messiah includes in it a receiving him for 
our Lord and King. PROMISED AND SENT FROM GOD.” The phrase 
chosen by that celebrated author, “sent from God," denies the deity of 
Christ beyond doubt, since one sent by another is of course different 
from him who sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown 
upon his definition, Locke chose the term “God,” instead of any other 
terra in the above phrase, that Jesus might be understood separately from 
God, without the least room for the sophistry that might represent him 
as God the Son, sent from God the Father. We, however, are not at a 
loss to discover what Locke meant by the terms "Lord and King,” when 
referred to Jesus, as be fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the 
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Epistles to the Corinthians. As to the term “Lord," I refer to the note 
on I Cor. i. 2 ; “What the apostle means by "Lord, when he attributes 
it to Christ, vide viii. 6.’’ Paraphrase on viii. 6: “Yet to us Christians 
there is but one God, the Father and Author of all things, to whom alone 
we address all our worship and service ; and one Lord, viz. Jesus Christ 
by whom all things come from God to us, and by whom we have access 
to the Father.’’ As to the term “King", I quote his paraphrase on ch. 
XV, 24. which clearly represents his sovereignty as finite : “After that 
shall be the day of judgment, which shall bring to a conclusion and finish 
the whole dispensation to the race and posterity of Adam, in this world : 
when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God the Father, which 
he shall not do till he hath destroyed all empire, power and authority, that 
shall be in the world besides.” 


The Editor says of Sir Isaac Newton, “His belief of Christ’s deity 
appears as clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when he 
said that Christians of all ages are represented as worshipping God and 
the Lamb.” Newton was too circumspect to leave his word liable to 
perversion by the popular opinion. He explains the sense in which 
Christian worship God, and also the sense in which they worship Jesus— 
the one as directly opposed to the other as tlie West to the East. Newton 
says. “God for his benefication in creating all things, and the Lamb for his 


benefication in redeeming with his blood : God as sitting upon the throne 
and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted above all by the merits of his 
death. The worship offered to the latter is therefore merely a 
manifestation of reverence, as I pointed out in p. 481. 


To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious 
death, with the eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only 
an attempt to bring the nature of the Diety on a level with a mortal 


creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature to the rank of 
the Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke and 
Newton really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in condemning 
those whose sentiments as to the person of Jesus Christ are precisely the 
same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord and King promised and sent 
from God, is worthy of worship for his meditation and meritorious death, 
but by no means as a being possessed of a two-fold nature, divine and 
human, perfect God and perfect Man. 


As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to by the 
orthodox, the Editor further says, that he needs them not, thereby 
avowedly relinquishing reason in support of the Trinity ; but. happily, he 
asserts at the same time, that to us the Scriptures are sufficient." I 
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therefore entreat him to point out a single Scriptural authority, 
treating of a compound God of three persons and of a compound 
Messiah, one of these three persons, constituted of a two-fold nature, 
divine and human. 

The Editor alludes to the term “anti-Christs,” found in the Epistle of 
John ; but I am glad that we, most fortunately, are furnished with the 

definition of this term by that inspired writer which decides at once the 

question who arc the real subjects of its application. ( 1 John iv. 3 ) 
"Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is not of God ; and this is that spirit of antichrist." We accordingly 
rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ, who came in the flesh, is OF GOD 
and that not only he, but his apostles also were of God 1 John iv. 6, v 

19.) But we feel sincerely for those who violate this standard, either by 

falling short of or going beyond it, by denying that Jesus Christ is OF 
GOD, or by affirming that Jesus Christ is God himself ; since both these 
assertions, to wit, “Jesus Christ is NOT of God,” and “Jesus Christ is 
God,” are equally incompatible with John’s proposition, that ‘ Jesus Christ 
is OF GOD.” For example : The prime minister, by the law of the land, 
is appointed by the king and consequently is acknowledged to be OF THE 
KING ; to say, therefore, that he is not of the king would be to detract 
from the minister’s dignity ; but to say that the prime minister is the king, 
is not only inconsistent with assertion that the prime minister is of the 
king, but would be pronounced high treason ; in like manner as deifying 
the Christ of God is both an affront to God and an antichristian 
doctrine. 

Lastly, I tender my humble thanks tor the Editor’s kind suggestion 
in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; but I am sorry 
to find that I am unable to benefit by this advice. After I have long 
relinquished every idea of a plurality of Gods, or of the persons of the 
Godhead, taught under different systems of modern Hindooism, I cannot 
conscientiously and consistently embrace one of a similar nature, though 
greatly refined by the religious reformations of modern times ; since 
whatever arguments can be adduced against a plurality of persons of the 
Godhead and. on the other hand, whatever excuse may be pleaded in 
favour of a plurality of persons of the Deity, can be offered with equal 
propriety in defence of Polytheism. 

I now conclude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the events of this universe, for having unexpectedly delivered 
this country from the long-continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and 
placed it under the government of the English,—a nation who not only 
are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also 
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interest themselves in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as 
free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those nations to 
which their influence extends. 

1823 RAMMOHUN ROY 

“/ am much indebted to Dr. Kirhland and Dr. Borvring for the 
honour they have conferred on me by calling me their fellow- 
labourer and to you for admitting me to this Society as a brother 
and one of your fellow labourers. 

I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first instance 
the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, arc all hostile 
to the cause ; and, even many Christians there are more hostile to 
our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I have 
Ivonour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried to 
throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the jrrinciples of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

They always lay stress on mystery and mystical points uhich 
serve to delude their followers : and the consequence is, that we meet 
with such opposition in India that our progress is very slight. 

There is a battle going on between Reason and Scripture and, 
common sense ; and tvealth, power and prejudice. These three have 
been struggling with the other three ; but I am convinced, that your 
success, sooner or later, is certain’. (Address to Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion, London, May 1831). 

“It is now generally admitted that not religion only but 
unbiassed common sense as well as the accurate deduction of 
Scientific research lead to the conclusion that all manjeind arc one 
great family of which numerous nations and tribes existing arc only 
various branches. Hence enlightened men in all countries must feel 
a wish to encourage and facilitate human intercourse in every 
manner by removing as far as possible, all impediments to it, in 
order to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the 
whole human race'’. 

SIATE CF^’ ^ London, 20th December, 1831) 



